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ASTRONOMICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL EXCURSIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

X HE order, the regularity, andtbe beauty of the ordinances of the Heavens have 
been at all times subjects of gratulation and wonder to tbe sons of men ; and with 
ample cause ; — whether men were rude or refined, whether in a social or a savage state, 
they felt, without exception, the importance inseparable from tbe Seasons of tiie year, 
and tliey gradually associated in tWr minds, tbe periodical returns of those lumi* 
naries which at firet announced the returns of the seasons, and at length were sup- 
posed to exert an influence over them. 

The Sun and the Moon were indisputably, the two greater Lights of heaven : 
to these the most powerful influences were ascribed ; and the most important obliga- 
tions were universally acknowledged. They led on the year and the months, with 
their respective productions ; they aflbrded means of calculating time, and of defining 
periods, and eventually, they contributed to the formation of systems, and to exten- 
sive combiuations of numbers into multiples, progressions, and series. But, beside 
these principals, known to all as the sources oi light, the Heavens presented, to the 
observant and intelligent, various minor luminaries, the periods of which were not only 
incommensurate, among themselves, but required long continued investigation of their 
appearances, by which to obtain materials for the theory of their orbits and motions. 

It had been well if mankind had stopped here ; but, having acquired an elementary 
knowledge of tbe heavenly bodies, and their circuits, the misplaced gratitude of some, 
and the pious credulity of others, attributed to them offices for which their Creator 
never designed them, and consequently never prepared them. The smallest spark of 
rationality too povirerfiilly illuminates the human breast, to allow its possessor to eon- 
cmvo of theGreat Supreme, other than as a Spirit of incomprehensible attributes and in^ 
nite wisdom end powers; a |mrtion of which he at pleasure delegates to the emanations 
of hie creative jSatt and which, in fact, he has in some degree, delegated to man, as 
a iwonal creature ; and to beings much superior, in. degrees proportionately higher. 
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And where »hoiiId tlie imagination of man eatabligh these superior beings, if not in 
thosse celestial bodies, the aspects of which were deemed propitious, or were thought 
to be detriiueiital, beyond the interference of mortals, or the ken of iubabitante. of 
Earth. It was, then, from attributing to the heavenly bodies the office of mediators 
between man and the Supreme I^ity, that Idolatry took ita rise. It wa8> from 
entreaties addressed to the circulating orbs 6f our system, frdm sblicitatiohs beseeching 
their favourable acceptance, and report, of worship intended to be conciliatory, as it 
respecti'jl themselves, and intended to be most profoundly reverential as it respected 
the !Self-c.\istent, the First Cause, and last end of being ; who was indeed the only 
prop(>r object of adoration, but, who vvas supposed to tob high, too exalted, to be 
approached, immediately, by feeble man. 

Such was the state of things when the Sacred penman composed bis history of the 
Creation, in which he describes in direct terms, the origin and the offices of the Sun 
and the Moon, but coniines his account, of pther Celestial bodies to a single phrase, 

• — “he made (he Stars, also.” It was not because Moses was ignorant of the im- 
portance attached to the Stars, that he studied this brevity: it was because he knew 
out too well, and had too sensibly felt its evil consequences, in the course of his own 
life, ami had seen them too extensively prevalent, to the great injury of the world at 
large, and to the no small crimination of that peculiar people over which he had now 
the chafge. 

The lieginnings of all arts, of all practices, are at first extremely simple ; and it is 
impossible, from the simple beginnings of practices founded on a mere mental idea, so 
much as to conjecture in what they may issue, when the ingenuity of man has refined 
upon them, and they have been the study of successive generations. To suppose 
that every Star, and especially every revolving Planet was animated by a resident 
Angel peculiar to itself, was, doubtless, accepted as the happy thought of a mind, 
deeply imbued with the learning of the age, with astronomical knowledge in more 
than usual proportion, and perhaps favoured by some superior power, with a revela- 
tion, by which it was enabled to penetrate into mysteries far “ beyond this visible 
diurnal sphere.” Nor less felicitous and convenient, was the formation of a sym- 
bolical repivseutntion of a star: it required no skill ; a mere effort of the hand was 
sufficient to execute the design; and the model once obtained, the idol was con- 
stantly before the eye of the worshipper, whether the original were above or below the 
horizon. And yet, in these rude efforts originated that Idolatry which eventually 
like a fioed, overwhelmed the w'hole human race; to which the Sacred Books, though 
standing in direct opposition, bear but too striking witness, and which to this day 
retains its tyranny in some of its most Odious and destructive forms. For, the issue 
proved, that when the Stars and the Planets were once named, their idols were named 
after tliem; that, when their idols were formed, they gradually assumed the personal 
figure of those Intelligences ifvhose- names they bore, and of vVhich they became the 
huniati representatives. Hence gods and goddesses of every description and attribute; 
until at length their numbers became incalculable, their characters became- flagitious, 
and " darkness covered the earth, and ^ross darkness the people.” 

A few thoughts on this inveterate morab raafady of the human mind, from which no 
nation has been wholly exempt, may with propriety introduce our views of the inci- 
dents recorded in Scripture ;-^but the subject demands to be treated id some kind' of 
order. We shall therefore introduce in the first place, a View of the Solar System^ 
as now understood by the most eminent modern astrononaiers; with a Plate. > 
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THE Plate comprises ae complete a view of the Solar System, as perhaps can be 
contrived in one delineation. It is to be considered as containing, 

I. A Plan of the Orbits of the Planets which are comprized in the Solar System. 

II. The Pbopobtions of the Planets to the Suni winch is the center of their 
circulation. 

III. An Elevation of the Orbits of the Planets, supposed to be seen from the Sun. 

IV. The places of the nodes (intersections) of the planetary Orbits, with the Orbit 
of the Earth. 

V. A specimen of the contradictory Orbits of Comets : the ooiu’ses of which are' 
pot circular, but of aKtreme length ; at onetime approacliing the Sun very closely ; 
at another times receding to an almost incalcuhtble distance from the Sun. 

1. In the centre of the System is the Sun; around him revolve 

J, Mbbcuby; the Orbit of this Planet is at one time much farther from the sun 
than at another; the tbiu line on the plate denotes a really circular course ; the black 
line marks the actual course of tins Planet. 

2. V ENVs ; her Orbit is nearly circular. 

3^. The Eabtii ; her Orbit aiso is nearly circular; her aphelion is marked a, her 
periheliou p. 

4. Mabs; his Orbit has considerable eccentricity: his actual course is distinguished 
by its strength. 

•** Several very small Planets are lately discovered, revolving between Mars and 
Jupiter ; the orbits of which cross those of the more conspicuous Planets, at 
various angles: but these are not, it is presumed, alluded to in ScBiPTuiiE. 

5. The Orbit of Jupiter. 

6. Thp Orbit of Saturn. 

Of the Gborgium Sidus, the seventh planet, the , Plate only hints a notice. His , 
Orbit exceeds tw ice the distance of, that of Saturn ; and had it been truly laid down 
its dimensions would have diminished the courses of the inferior Planets, so qs to 
have rendered them very small. We have therefore preferred maccuracy in marking ' 
the place of this prbit, to confusioh in all the, others. 

, All thft,Plonet8 move the same .way, ',audt seen from the Sun, appear to go round 
him (as the ,§im hiipsmf revolves) fi^ra right to left; according to the order of the 
letters marked on the orbit of Jupite^, a, h, c,‘d, e,f, g, h, », k, 1. 

Around these orbits are placed the characters of the twelve Signs and their degrees; 
these serve e<)ually.tb all tne planets,. so that as well Mercurjr, as Saturn, is sai'd to be, 
in a particular Sign, when, seen from any station, he OppOars among the firmament 
stars which compose that Sign. ' ‘ . ", 

N. B. ‘ The wgfets hf the Signs are reckoned from Sign to Sign, each containing' 
thiirty degrees:, and not from any specific point, continued throug/toht the circle. 

11. The proportion of the Planets to the Swn, appears by a comparison of them 
with the lino S S; which represents the diameter or the solar orb. — The real dimen*, 
sions of these bodies are as follows: ^ 

, Mercury, the nearest Planet to the Sun is in bulk the smallest of tlic planets, 
fapng in Sdla,^^t‘0r , drily 2,160 — ^but soihe say-— 2,600 miles. His liglit is extreinfely 
bngptA“d ’owing probably to his nearness to the Sun. Ho' Circulates round' 
the , Sun in 67 days, 26 ‘boars, 16 mindtes; trayCllibg 05,1)00 miles per hour. He 
has no moott. • ' ' » 2 
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Venus, t!ie next planet to Mercury, moves in pearly a circle round the Sun;, 
her axis is somewhat inclined to the plane of her orbit. Her bulk is nearly that 
of the Earth, about 8,000 miles in diaiqeter ; her light is splendid ; no moon has yet 
Ijeen discovered to accompany her; she circulates round the Sun iu 224 days, IG. 
hours, 40 minutes ; at the rate of 09,000 miles per hour. Spoits liave been seen on 
her surface, which indicate a daily rotation on her axis in 23 hours; bat some have 
given for her rotation 24 days, 8 hours. Instead of revolving from west to east, as 
the Earth does, i. e. nearly with a horizontal motion, she revolves almost north and 
south, i. e. with a motion within 7 degrees of perpendicular. 

I’hc Earth moves in nearly a circle round the Sun (her eccentricity being only 
17 parts in 1,000) in one year; her axis is inclined to the plane of her orbit, 23 
degrees, 30 minutes: her diameter is about 7,950 miles; she has a daily rotation on 
her axis in twenty-four hours: travels 68,000 miles per hour. The Earth has one 
Moon, which circulates round her in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, turning in the 
same time on her own axis, and shewing spots: her diameter is about 2,180 miles. 

Mars has an eccentricity of nearly one-tenth part of the semidiameter of his orbit; 
liis axis is not perceptibly inclined to the plane of his orbit : his diameter is 4,500^ 
mites; he has no moon, but a very large and dense atmosphere, which probably, 
performs some of the offices of such an attendant. His daily rotation on his axis is- 
performed in 24 hours, 40 minutes, as is calculated by his spots : he circulates im 
680 days, 23 hours: travelling 47,000 miles per hour. 

Jupiter’s eccentricity is about one-twentieth part of the semidiameter ofhis orbit 
(48 parts in 1000); his axis is nearly in the plane ofhis orbit; his diameter is 81,000. 
miles, being by much the largest of the planets, and ten times the diameter of our 
Earth. He circulates in 11 years, 314 days, 12 hours, moving 25,000 miles per- 
hour. 

Saturn’s eccentricity is rather more than one-twentieth part of the semi-diameter- 
of his orbit (.55 parts in 1000); his diameter is 67,000 miles; which is 14,000 less, 
than Jupiter: he circulates in 29 years, 167 days, 5 hours, moving 18,000 miles 
per hour. He has seven Moons. 

Beside these seven moons, .Saturn has a wonderful Ring, which encompasses his 
body at 20,000 miles distance from it, and is resplendent. His daily rotation is not 
determined, his distance rendering his spots very obscure. His ring is thought to 
have a rotation, and to be 20,000 miles across. In proportion to the planet, the ring 
is about twice and one-third his diameter ; it revolves in about 10 hours, 32 min. ■ 

Of the Georoium Sious, the mean distance from the Sun is nearly twenty times, 
the distance of the Earth from the Sun. The inclination of his orbit is 46 deg. 26 min. 
The period iu which he circulates round the Sun is 83 years 16 days; his diameter- 
is four times and one-tliird that of the Earth : his bulk is eighty times and a half that 
of the Earth. Two satellites have been discovered belonging to this planet. 

This Planet, by his great distance and weak light, was unknown, till the powerful 
telescopes of Mr. Herschel discovered him; consequently, the ancients were entirely 
unacquainted with him. 

HI. Elevation of the Orbits of the Planets, as seen from the Sun. These are ‘ 
estimated by comparison with the orbit of the Earth, from which tlie orbit of Mercury • 
4iffers more than that of any other planet; it is, therefore, at once the smallest, and 
the most irregular — as his eccentricity is greatest; and — as the elevation, and depres- 
sion of his course is also greatest. The orbit of Jupiter differs but little from that o£ 
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the Barth. Iii fact, -with r^ard to what differences naghi bare existed, the planetary 
courses (excepting the Georgian) may be regarded as nearly similar. 

IT. As the foregoing figure is under a necessity of supposing (what is false in 
fact), that the courses of the planets cross each other e. form knots, or nodes] in 
the middle of the elevation, it is the design of the thin hues, inscribed with the names 
of the planets, to correct this idea; and to mark the intersections of the planes of the 
planetary orbits with that of the Earth, in their proper points. 

The modem computation of the Planetary Distances is, 0 

Miles. In round numbers. 


Mercury 
Venus . . 
Earth . . 

Mars . . 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Georgian . 


36.841.500 

68.891.500 
95,173,000 

145.014.000 

494.991.000 

907.956.000 
1,900,000,000 


37.000. 000 

69.000. 000 

95.000. 000 

145.000. 000 

495.000. 000 

908.000. 000 
from the Sun. 


V. This plate exhibits also tracks of three Comets, as specimens of the irregularity 
with which these bodies advance toward the Sun on all sides; some from the right 
hand, some from the left; some ascending from below, some descending from above. 
Such courses as are most round, are most speedily terminated; while such as are 
oblong, and almost as it were, parallel, are of very extensive duration. The number 
of Comets is great. 

Such according to the Moderns, is the System of Planetary worlds, of which our 
Earth is one; but, this System was not generally received, even if it were known, in 
the early ages. The Persian Sages, for example, adopted a scheme essentially 
different; and perhaps, they received it from remote anti<{uity. That scheme is 
expressed in the following terms, in the Des&iir, which professes to contain the 
sentiments of the prophets of Persia, including those of Zoroaster, anterior to the 
time of Alexander the Great. The notes inclosed in parentheses ( ) are those of 

the Persian translator of the original work. — “ The simple Being — of his own bene- 
ficence created a substance free and unconfined, unmixed, immaterial, — the Chief of 
Angels. By him he created inferior heavens, and to each an Intelligence, and a Soul, 
and a Body: as for example, FerensA, (ilte Intelligence of the sphere of Keiwan 
(Saturn)) also, LAtinsA (its soul) and ArmensA (its body,) And AnjuindAd (the 
Intelligence of the sphere of Uormusd (Jupiter) and NejmAzAd (its soul) and 
ShidArAd (its body.) And BehmenzAd (the Intelligence of the sphere of Mehrdm 
(Mars) and FershAd (its soul) and RizbAdwAd (its body.) And ShadArAm (the 
Intelligence of the sphere of the Sun) and ShAdAyam (its soul) and NishAdirsAm (tVs 
body.) And Nirwan (the Intelligence of the heAven of Nahid (Venus) and TirwAn 
(its soul) and Rizwan (its body). And ArlAs (the Intelligence of the sphere of Tir 
(Mercury) and FirlAs (its soul) and WarlAs (its body.) And Fernush (the Inteh- 
ligmce of the sphere of tlui Moon) and WernAsh (^ts soul) and ArdUsh (its body.) 
Tne heavy-moving Stars are many, and each has an Intelligence, a Soul, ana a 
Body. And in like manner, every distinct division of the heavens and planets, hath 
its Intelligence and its Soul. The number of the Intelligences, and Souls, and 
Stars, and heavens, MezdAm [only] knows.” 

The reader will observe the Order of these Intelligences: — Saturn — Jupiter — 
3I(ws — Me Sun — Venus — Mercury — the Moon. It might be compared with the 

B 3 
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SysteuM pf Ptolemy, and of Tycho Brah4; but, that is not our present object. 
Afterwards, the Persian prophet proceeds to say, 

“The lower world is subject to the sway of the upper world. In the beginning 
of its revolution the sovereignty over this lower world is committed to one of the 
slow moving Stars, which governeth it alone for the space of a thousand years; and 
for other thousands of years each of the heavy moving stars, and swift moving stars, 
becometh its partner, each for one thousand years. Last of all the Moon becoiueUi 
its associate. After that, the first associate will get the sovereignty. The second 
king goeth t||oughthe same round as the first king; [fora thousand yearsj'^and 
the others are in like manner his associates . . . And understand, that the same is 
the course as to all the others. When the Moon hath been king, [when] all have 
been associatc-s with it, and its reign too is over, one Grand Period is accomplished. 
After which the sovereignty again rctumeth to the first king, and in this way there 
is an Eternal Succession.”. . . . 

“ After performing the worship of Mezd&m, worship the Planets, and kindle lights 
unto them. Make figures of all the Planets, and deem them proper objects to turn to in 
worship .... that they may convey thy prayers to Mezdflm.”. .. 

“ In prayer turn to any side ; but it is best to turn to the stars, and the light.” 

Here, undoubtedly, we have the origin of Sabiism, or the worship of the Host of 
Heaven, so often alluded to in Scripture; — and the real origin of terrestrial idolatry, 
also; for, to these Intelligences, first worshipped under the form of stars, were 
subsequently erected altars, temples, statues, and other sacra: their influences were 
supposed to be most beneficial to those who most fervently worshipped them ; nor 
was this all ; for those who devoted themselves to the rites instituted in their honour, 
conceived, that they could, by their solicitations, [rather, incantations] induce these 
celestial Intelligences to favour with their special presence and residence, the build- 
ings, the figures, the emblems, consecrated to them, upon Earth ; and these gross 
and dece|)tive imaginations led the way to the vilest degradation of the human 
heart and character. But, before we trace this farther, it may be proper to notice a 
few passages of Scri|)ture, which contain allusions to these celestial Intelligences, in 
their superior appointments and stations. 

Accepting Moses as the writer of the book of Job, the earliest mention of these 
celestial Intelligences occurs in the days of that patriarch : chap, xxxviii. 7. “Where 
wast thou — when the Morning Stars sang together; and all the Sons of God shouted 
for joy?” On this passage Mr. (iood has neither variation nor note. Mr. Scott 
observes, “ The morning stabs are styled the Sons of God in the next sentence. 
The Sons of God are the Angels, chap. i. 6. ii. 1. I suppose they are called the 
morning stars on account of the luminous vehicles with which they are clothed. The 
morning star is exceedingly bright. What a grand appearance does the poet here 
present to our view, ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands 
of glittering angels attending the birth of our world, and singing hallelujahs to the 
Almighty Father!” 

Much us it may grieve us to touch this splendid passage with the chilling hand of 
criticism, yet we must support the necessity of maintaining a distinction between 
ihci Morning Stars, and Sons of God, which title, undoubtedly, designates Angels, 
in the introductory chapters of the book. The imagination of western writers attaches 
itself to THE morning star, in the singular; whereas, here they are referred to in 
the plural, * 3313 , the writer well knowing that all the planets of our system may be 
morning stars in their turn, and, occasionally more than one at the same time. 

■ * 
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The poet therefore, informs us, more poetically, and more correctly too, that the neighs 
hour planets sang in concert, when a new planet was introduced among them; 
and the stars more remote, the fixed stars, shouted for joy, in a general chorus. 
But, highly poetical as tliis passage is, it connects with the idea already suggested, 
that the animation of the Stars by an Intelligence proper to each, is an extremely 
ancient doctrine in the East, it is not the brut matter of the Stars that is held 
responsible for performance of duty; but the animating Intelligence; and this is 
perfectly analogous to the view taken by the Chaldee paraphrast of another passage : 

And ’there was (an appointed) day of severe judgment, a day of forgiveness of sins : 
and the hosts of Angels came and stood before the Lord; and Satan [rather, the 
S^tan, pKTt, so tiie juxx. ’O Au>/3o^oc, the Devil ; and Theodotion ’O AvmetfKvo?, the 
Adversary] icame .also, and stood in, judgment before the Lord;” agreeably to the 
expression, chap. iv. .18. 

Behold ! he cannot (sbsolately) confide in his servants; 

And his Angela he ohurgeUt with default. 

Or, as Scott prefers to. Tender it, 

Lo he discerns, diseem’d by him alone. 

Spots in the sanctities around his throne. 

** One of the Greek interpreters turiis it, there is instahilitj/ (Aj3{/3av«orEc, Symm.) in 
his servants: his angelic ministers are not absolutely perfect. In his angels he 
observeth failure, Lxx. okoXiov u, something wrong [rather, aberration ; obliqmis, 
tortuosus ; or inequality ; what among the planets is called eccentricity.] Schnitens 
proves from the Arabic, that it denotes slip, or failure. The expression is much too 
foiiit for the crime of the angels who sinned and fell from their first estate. Nothing 
more seems to be meant than the imperfection of the most exalted spirits, in compa- 
rison with the infinite perfection of the Deity.” Very true ; and if instead of sup- 
posing these inequalities to be “ discerned by him alone,” the ingenious writer ha'd 
supposed that- part of the office of the Satan, was, to detect and report such failures, 
he would have spoken precisely the language of the Oriental Mytliology in the days 
of Job. Comp. Satan, No. cliii. This import of the passage is confirmed by a 
just understanding of the first verse of the fifth chapter : “ Call nOw (thy cause) there 
is one (the Chief himself) who will ansvver thee; but, to which of the saints, D’ltrtp, 
wilt thou turn?” The whole of the heavenly host is so sensible, each of his own -im- 
perfections, that not one of them vvill step forward to plead against God, or tb inter- 
cede in tby behalf ; and this thou knowest right well : - 

Which Angel will eapouae tby daring plea ? 

To which of the Saints wilt thou turn ? This explanahl5n of the question of Eliphaz 
to Job, seems to be in direct opposition to the assertion of the patient sufierer, that he 
had never practised idolatry in the most simple manner, had never worshippled tlie 
heavenly bodies, chap. xxxi.. 28. 

If 1 beheld tfie Sun when it shined in iU strength^ , 

Or the Moon when increasing in brightness ; 

, 'Aad ->ay heart hath seduced itself to error. 

Insomuch that my mouth hath kissed my hand : 

Even this action were an .iniquity for judicial enquiry 
I ' Tu tbat extent should 1 have failed (in^duty) to the God udut is,aboy«,. 
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But, observe, that the question put by EHphaz does not of necessity assert any .mis- 
conduct in Job: it merely refers by allusion to a practice too well known at the time; 
nor does the declaration of Job go beyond his own exculpation ; for it clearly admits 
that it was customary to salute the Sun and Moon : the Sun at sun-rise, the Moon, 
when be eld for the first time after her conjunction with the Sun, i.e. the New Moon. 
And this is so natural, that it still maintains itself in the most Christian countries; as 
in Britain, for instance, nothing is more common than to hear the expression among 
rustics — “ The New Moon ; Cod bless her!” 

And, observe, again, that the original Sabiism, or worship of the Celestial Intel- 
ligences, was very diflerent from the gross pollutions to which it eventually gave 
occasion. The crime was, coranaratively, venial, of soliciting favour from one of the 
Ketles/iim, the Saints ; though tliat favour were to act as a Mediator. There are in- 
calculable degrees between the obscene rites of Venus pandemos, and intreating the 
planet, Venus —that, she would ask her Father and Lord— to illuminate the soul — 
to draw suppliants near unto him— to bless, and to purify worshippers to EverlasU 
ing of Everlasting.” Similar prayers are addressed in tlie Desdtir, to all the planets ; 
but, I have selected this, partly in proof, that the planet Venus, being feminine, in tiia 
East, though she might be, and even must be, the Morning Star, yet she could not 
be “ Lucifer, son of the morning.” Compare LuciPEn in the Dictionary. 

“ O mighty and admirable Lady ! Mistress of knowledge ! and Lady of action ! . . 
I ask of thee, O Most Blest in the two abodes [Heaveu and Earth,] that Uiou ask of 
thy Father and Lord, of the Cause of thy being, the free Intelligence,— that he would 
ask of his Father and Lord, the Cause of his being, the Best of created beings, the 
Universal Intelligence, a wish suited to the Eternal World, (which is) pure from 
alteration or change, that he would ask of the Prime of Time, the Self-existent, the 
Most Worthy to be adored by the worthy to be adored, the Stablisher of all, the 
Essence ef Essences, that He would illuminate ray Soul, and sroooth rov difficulties, 
that He would draw roe near unto Him, that He would enlighten the Sand of light 
and splendor, and bless them and us, and purify them and us, for ever, and to 
Everlasting of Everlasting.” 

From the residence of Job we turn to the more easterly empire of the Chaldeans ; 
we know that in their metropolis, Babylon, they had from tiie earliest times, con- 
siderable establishments for the purpose of studying the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Of this, we shall adduce but one evidence at present ; to be considered 
more fully hereafter. Isaiah xlvii. 12, 13. Stand now with thine endrantments, and 
with the multitnde of thy sorceries, wherein t/tou hast laboured from thy youth; if so 
be thou shaft be able to profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied in the 
multitude of thy counsels; let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly 
prognosticators stand up, and save thee firom what shall come upon thee," Certainly, 
this implies extensive and long:-continued studies in Babylon ; and here we shall find 
the System of Celestial Intelligences in full prevalence. Nebuchadnezzar informs 
ns, Han. iv, 7, et seq, that Daniel was called Belteshazzar, according to the name of 
tny God (singular) ; — ^in whom is the spirit of the Holy Gods (nlural); intnp . . • 
*' 1 saw a great tree in the midst of the earth . . and behold, a Watch^, even, i, a Holy 
One, (a saint, trip) came down ftom the heavens, (phtred) HE cried aloud, and sai^ 
Hew down the tree, &c. . . according to the decree of the Watchers, and the dictate 
of the Holy Ones (the Saints, D n y np) on a petition presented to them '.’’—not, as it 
might be gathered, ftom the public translation, on a petition presented by them.’* 
If it be asked, who presented this petition ? the prophet EzewM may amrd an 

answer, 
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auBwer, who under the same similitude of a greet tree alludes to the Assyrian, dhap. 
XX xi. 3. et $eq. “ 1 made him fair by the multitude of his branches, so that aU the 
trees of Edm, in the very garden of God, envied Atm,*” — and, of course, complained of 
bis superiority. The i^der will observe, that there is no necessity for taking, with 
our translation', the words “a Watcher and a Saint,” as importing two persons ; for, 
then, the following phrase would have been “ they cried aloud and they said — 
not, as it is now, “he cried aloud and he said.” This Watcher , this Holy One in the 
Chaldean mythology, must be the Intelligence, or Guardian Genius, of the planet ; 
unless, we rather choose to take it in reference to the Satan, as minister of punish- 
meut, who had made his report, and here professes to be executing his orders and 
commission, consequent on it. Now, this is precisely his character and occupation 
in Job, chap. i. 7. the Lord said unto the Satan, Whence earnest thou? He answered 
From circmnambulating the Earth C and the Chaldee paraphrast adds for what 
purpose he thus roamed, (or goeth about, vtfnvaru, 1 Peter v. 8.) “ to examine into the . 
works of the sons of men." Inasmuch, then, as the Satan found Job perfect, he found 
Nebuchadnezzar proud : inasmuch as he was commissioned to try the patriarch, he 
was commissioned to punish the potentate. 

On the whole, we conclude, that, this System of Intelligences assigned to the hea- 
venly Orbs, not only coincides with the Chaldaisms of the book of Daniel, but 
explains the allegorical and poetical personages of the book of Job — the Morning 
Stars— the Sous of God — the Saints, or Holy Ones. It is now time that we quit these 
Celestials, 

Uriel, the Regent of the Sun, and held 
The sharpest sighted spirit of all in heaven 
(The same whom John saw also in the Sun) 

and follow Satan, himself, in his descent to Earth ; when hA 

Down from th’ Ecliptic, sped with hop’d success. 

Throws his steep flight in many an airy wheel ; 

Nor staid, till on Niphates’ top he 'liglits. MUton, 

No. Dill. THE HEAVENLY BODIES OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 
WHATEVER might be the conceptions of the learned and scientific among the 
Orientals, who studied the courses and properties of the Heavenly Bodies, their 
mutual relations, and their alledged powers and influences, when they b^ame 
Objects of Worship among the multitude, they became also subject to their caprice, 
superstition, and ignorance, as well as their depravity. Not long could the simple 
Star remain the sole representative of a Celestial Intelligence ; the idea otpersonaiitjf 
prevailed over every other, and wiUi it combined the varied passions and dispositions 
which form the character and distinguish the persons of our species. But, most pro- 
l^bly, the progress, though rapid, was not ihstantaneous ; and though too fatal in the 
issue, it was not, at first, considered as absolutely unlawful or unl^coming. There 
was much to be said in favour of the doctrine, that the planetary 'bodies govm'ned the 
seaMons; that they produced, and consequently, that they bestow^ abundant 
harvests, and plentiful supplies of the rich and important productions of the field, the 
vineyard, the orchard, and the garden. Nor did thcar operations terminate here ; 
the increase of ^e fold was attributed to their agency ; together with that of cities, 
tribes, and families. Precisely in this spirit, is the aigument of the Israelites who 
professed to ask counsel of Jeremiah, the prophet of the- Lord, but who aefod in 
dipect opposition to it, whmi th^ not only determiued to gQ into Egypt, themselves, 
VoL. 11. C 
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but carried the remonstrating prophet along with them. Jer. xlir. What bad beem 
their practices we learn from chap. viii. 

Seest thou not what these are doing, 

In the cities of Judah, and in the sUeets of Jerusalem ? 

The sons gather wood. 

And the fathers kindle the fire. 

And the women knead the dough. 

To make cakes fur the Regency of the Heavens [Queen of Heaven'\ 

And to pour out libations to strange gods. 

This is Mr. Blayney’s translation ; who also reads, chap. xliv. in the following manner, 
** Then all the men, who knew that their wives had burned incense unto strange gods, 
and ail the women who stood by, a great company, even all the people that dwelt in 
the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah saying, — As for the word which 
thou hast spoken to us in the name of Jehovah, we will not hearken unto thee. But 
we will surely perform what is gone forth out of our mouth, in burning incense to the- 
Regency of the Heavens [Queen of Heavai] and pouring out libations thereunto ; 
like as we did, we, and our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the cities of Judab,> 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, when we had plenty ot bread, and were prosperous, 
and saw no adversity. But from the time we left otT to burn incense to the Regency^ 
of the Heavens, and to pour out libations thereunto, we have been in want of every 
thing, and have been consumed by the sword and by famine : and when w-e bnrned 
incense to the Regency of Heaven, pouring out also libations thereunto, , did we,- 
exclusively of our men, make cakes for it, worshipping it, and pouring out libations 
thereunto r” 

From our little acquaintance with the idolatrous rite here described, this passage 

K resents many difficulties. . The tirst is, to establish the true readily ; on which' 
Ir. Blayney has a learned note. “ The Regency of the Heavens.” Our translators 
here render O’DIWI to the Queen of Heaven, after the Vulgate ; by which no 

doubt they meant the Moon ; but the other versions render, “ the Host of Heaven,” or 
something to that effect, including at least all the principal of the heavenly bodies, the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets. And this sense may, 1 think, in some sort be apftlied to 
robo or niS^O, supposing it to stand by a common metonymy, the office for those 
that bear it. For it is a term nearly synonymous to n^WOD, which signifies, dominion, 
rule, or superiority of some kind ; and this latter word is used concerning the chief 
luminaries in the heavens, which God is said to have made rfTVtxh to rule, or preside 
there, by day and by night, Gen. i. 16. Psalm cxxxvi. 8, 9. So that rDteb may 
not improperly be rendered tJee Regency or Hierarchy of the Heavens. — But, it must 
be noticed, also, that nineteen mss. some of which ai'e of the greatest antiquity, with 
two Editions, one of which is the first printed Bible, the other the celebrated Com- 
olutensian, read and as r\3titbo properly signifies a delegated agent, or 

may, by a like metonymy as beforS,- denote the very same heavenly bodies, 
which under the Divine commission perform certain stated functions in the heavens, 
/knd this sense would perfectly correspond with the term frequently used to denote 
he Sun, Moon, and Stars, namely, the Itost of heaven, because they move r^ularly in 
heir respective spheres, as a marshalled army, punctually obeying the orders of their- 
Vlmighty Sovereign and Commander.” The criticism is able ; though the reason 
issigned in the conclusion be questionidjie. But, before we proceed farther, we 
lught to observe, that our English maigiu, adopting the reading of the Complutensian, 
ii. 18. renders, the frame, or workmanship qf heaven: the utx. render, fs ovparw, the 
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host of beaV^^ but, in cbap. xliv. 17, 18, 19. they rrader rn (iiunXuwn n apavs, the 
Queen of Heaven. [Eng. marg.^ame, or workmanship, in verse 17. Queen, in vers^, 
18, 19. according to the Complutensian ; which s^ugely varies the reading in Uiet^e 
verses, though intending the same power.] These variations are sufficient proofs of 
conhision ; and that, arising from a cause of no modern date. 

But, by the help of our second extract from the I^esdtir, we may, perhaps, be able 
to explain this. We there read that the planets, in succession, obtain first as asso- 
ciates, afterwards as principals, the office of King« each for a thousand years ; aud 
that the series ends with the Moon. It is evident, that when a feminine planet is 
King, whether as associate or as principal, she would be called Queen. Mow the 
Moon is not fepiinine ; but is addressed as “ Itord of Moistures,” — and is, in many 
. languages, as well as in these ancient Persian prayers, of the masculine gender. It 
follows, that Venus is the only planet which can be, properly speaking, Quern of 
Heaven ; and during her millenium she would be the counteroart of nil the chaructei-s 
described in this passage; — a female Regent, enjoying dominion, rule, or superioritj/ ; 
a delegated agent, especially, in association with a slow-moving Star ; and, in such 
[association, not only one of the host qf heaven, herself, but also, and especially by her 
connection with her principal, according to the frame, workmanship, or organization 
of the Celestial Orbs in their courses, and mutual relations. [Is the personage we call 
Queen, strictly speaking, known in the East ?] 

We see now the reason why the women were principals in the idolatry so severely 
reproved by Jeremiah ; they worshipped the female Regent in her grosser character 
of Vmus Genetrix; and are therefore, threatened, in opposition to her character, with 
the very annihilation of their desires; ** I will pour out my fury — upon man — and 
upon beast — and upon the trees of the field— and upon the fruits of the ground : ” 
in short, on all the powers of increase, animal and vegetable. And this leads to a 
more correct, but not more decent, notion of the simulative cakes prepared in honour 
of this idol. They are called placentas by the Vulgate, flat cakes : but Jorom in his 
comment on Jer. viii. 20. calls them proeparationes, whence it may be inferred, that he 
understood by the term something more than flat cakes : or, flat cakes prepared to 
receive something more. With this agrees the flippant reply of the women — The 
men were as bad as we were ; — “ Did we, women, exclusively of our men, make those 
cakes?” But, what business had the men in making of dough? that was at all times 
the proper employment of the women. 'I’he rite was, apparently, a pooja, worship 
to the goddess of feciuidity, in which both sexes joined ; the women prepared the flat 
cake, aud their iuis!>ands completed the compound emlilem, by an addition, of which 
Tacitus, speaking of the Paphian Venus, has described the figure, thoiigb he <lid not 
conceive the reason : Sitnuiachrtan Dcoe non efligie hmnona, coiitinuiis orbis laliore 
initio tenuem in ambitum metae inodo exsurgcns. Jbt latio in obscuro. Hist. lib. ii. 
[For a or ca/«;c« made of oatmeal, &c, of a different kind, but us(m 1 for equally 
superstitious purposes, see the Addition to the article Baal, in the DntioHary.] 

The prophet, m continuation, charges all the peo{>le as parties to the idolatry 
^practised in their country : 

At that time, saith Jehovah, shall tliey cost forth 

The bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of the princes, 

And the bones of the priests, and the bones of the prophets, 

And the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their graves; 

And they shall spread them before the Sun and tlie Moon, 

And all the Host of Heaven, which they have loved. 

And which they have served, and after which they have gone, . 

And which they have sought, and to which they have bowed down; &o. 
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Here we have the Sun. the Moon, and the Host of Heavm— .the Stars, generalljr; 
but in 2 Kings xxiii. 6. we have a more particular enumeretioiw" they biirued 
incense to Baal, to the Son, and to the Moon, and to the Planets, and to alt the Host 
of Heaven.” Here Baal may be distinguished from the Sun (to which iuterpretors 
unanimously refer the title: see the article Baal in the Dictionary) but, certainly 
the Planets are clearly distinguished from the Fixed Stars, though usually reckoned 
among the Host of Heaven. It is possible the Sabians might distinguish betwcep the 
Intelligence that animated the Sun, according to thefr system, and the Solar Orb, 
itself; Had the text read Moloch, or ** King,” instead of Bacd, Governor or Ruler, 1 
should have inclined to deduce the title from the Royalty of a thousand years, to 
which each of the planets succeeds, in its turn. 

But, as this text is the only one that separates the planets from the Host of Heaven, 
it deserves particular notice*; and the rather, as Commentators incline to consider 
Mazaloth, the word here, as being the same with MaaMroth, Job xxxvni. 31. sup- 
posing that the having received a head became b. This seems to me not so lifcelV, 
as that b should lose its heading and thereby become *1. Now Mazaroth in Job, 
they interpret the Zodiac, on the authority of St. Chrysostom; neveiihdess, supposing 
the words to be distinct, as they stand in our Hebrew Bibles, I tiiinlt the Irajglisn 
rendering, “ the planets,” may be supported ; as this class of heavenly bodies is 
exactly what is wanted in the order or the words; i. e. according to me ancient 
Persian system, the swiftly-moving Stars, distinct from the slowly-movmg Stars. It 
would, perhaps, be too bold, to conjecture some relation between Mazaloth rsfnOr 
and the root Mashal, bw, in which case Mazaloth would signify thwe who rule, those 
who exercise dominion; yet Montanus seems' to have entertained an idea somewhat 
similar; for he renders tnfiuentiis, *‘to those who exercise influence.” 

In the foregoing enmiiry we have seen that the women charged their husband's as 
being partakers with them in the idolatrous rites of Venus Oenetrix; but the present 
will refer to a still more dissolute instance, and perhaps, the earliest evidence of this 
depravity; for, though Job refers to the worship of tne Sun and the Moon, he does 
not add the worship of auy Star. In No. ccxiii. treating on Succoth Bbnoth; we 
took occasion to oliserve, that there was no need to suppose the tabernacle of Moloch, 
or the star of the god, carried about by the Israelites in the wilderness, Amos v. 26. 
was very public, or very pompons. A smeil tent, if dedicated, a small image, ii con- 
secrated, was sufficient to introduce the most flagrant idolatry. Nor was this- 
without its arguments and its admissions; for so says the Des&tfr; “After performing 
the worship of Mezd&m, worship the Planets, and kindle lights unto them. Make 
figures of all the Planets, and deem them proper objects to turn to in worship.” 
After performing the worship of MezdAm ^ — ^This is exactly what we have supposed 
might be the conduct of Israel: they worshipped Jehovah; and after worshipping 
the Supreme Being, they went and took up the tabernacle of the reigning Planetary 
Kinfr dss'to, Moloch, and the image of that Chiun, the star of your gods, which y& 
made to yourselves.” Nothing could be more easily formed than the figure of a 
star; a few cross pieces of wood joined together, or of metal, whether rough or 
polished, a small medal with a star embossed on it, answered the purpose, as com- 
pletely as an image many feet in height. It is, then, most probably, strictly true, 
that the Israelites made these idolatrous images with their own hands; so, that; at 
first, the affair was an absolute secret, and was only known among those associates 
who had received (as was customary at initiation into the Heathen mysteries, especi- 
ally the greater, as those at Eleusis, Ac.) the token of assignation or of admission. 
Moreover, as the seductresses, the Midumite women, would concede tiiattbe previoua 
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worship of the Supreme, wm perfectly proper, and very consistent with the subsequent 
worship of the Planets, their deities, they would find no difficulty in overcoming 
any scruples which might occur to their H^rew visitants; they might even encourage 
attendance on the Mosaic ritual, as it helped to cover the crime, and would allay 
suspicion; it was enough for them that ttiey eventually deinded those whose com- 
pany they courted, into the same maxims as they had themselves adopted ; and 
dissipated all recollections of the worship attended in the first instance, by the enor- 
mities of that which they studied to raider dazzling, voluptuous, and inextikable. 

Israel joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, 

And ate the sacrifices of the dead.-—-— 

Thus thcfy provoked Him to anger with their ioventions.— — ' 

Then stood np Phinehaa 

It is remarkable that Manasseb, a tyrant who deluged Jerusalem with innocent 
blood, is said 2 Kings xiu. 9. to have geduced Israel to do more eril than did the 
nations which the Lord destroyed before the children of Israel;” whereas, Moses 
cautions the people — “ lest thou Kft up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest 
the Sun, and the Moou, and the Stars, all the Host of Heaven, thou shonldest be 
driven to worship them” — It might be thought that the terms should change places : 
it was not, however, because Sabiism, the worship of the heavenly host, was the 
only kind of idolatry known to the Hebrew legislator, that be laid such a stress on 
this: for the connection of the pass^e shews that he equally warned his cbaige 
against corrupting themselves by making a graven image, the similitude of any figure, 
the likeness of male or female [of mankmdj, the likeness of any beast that is on the 
earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that fiieth in the air, the likeness of any thing 
that creepeth on the ground, the likeness of any fish tiiat is in the waters braieath the 
earth: [comp, the Second Commandment]. We infer, that images of all these 
were common accessories to idolatry, so early as the days of Moses; — ^but an attempt 
to account for this perversion of the Patriarchal Religion and of the human intellect 
must take tlie form of a subsequent Article.^ 

No. DIV. 

DEITIES TRANSFERRED FROM THE HEAVENS TO EARTH. 

WHEN the imagmation of man bad dfscovered Intelligences, and consequently 
deities, in the celestial bodies, the way was opened for peopling the Earth also with 
inferior deities ; and for believing the descent of the Superior, to take cognizdnee of 
mortals, their conduct and affairs. The inferior deities are thus announced : — “ Below 
the sphere of the Moou was made the place of the Elements. Over the Fire, the 
Air, the Water, and the Earth, were placed four Angels : Anir&b, and Hirfib, and 
Smurfib, and Zehir&b. . . Whatever things are compounded of the elements are either 
impermanent or permanent. The irapermaneiit are fog, and snow, and rain, and 
thunder, and cloud, and lightning, and such like. Over each of these there is a 
guardian angel. The Guardians of the fog, and snow, and rain, and thunder, and 
clouds, and lightning are Milrfim, Silrfim, Niirfim, Mebtfis, Behtfim and Nishfim, 
and so of others.” The scheme of idolatry is now complete : the man who wished 
for rain implored it from the Guardian Angel of the Rain : and to that Gudrdian 
An^el, or his Principal, be attributed the fertility of his fields, in consequefice of the 
heaven-descended showers. 

Trae it is, that Jehovah claims to himself in numerous places in Scripture, the 
powmr of giving, or of withholdii^ rain : and tiie prophet asks, Jer. xiv. 22. ** Are 
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there any amongp the vanities of the Gentiles which can cause rain r- Or,«an the heavens 
(the heavenly powers) give showers ? Art not thou He, (the giver of rain) O Lord our 
God ? Therefore we will wait upon thee : for thou hast made all these things.’* 
Exactly analogous are the remonstrances of the smostles. Acts xiv. 17. — “Turn from 
these vanities unto the living God, which made Heaven and JBarth, and the Sea, and 
all things that are therein : — who hath not left himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from Heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” But, this history assists the progress of our argument,; for, say 
the Lycaonians, “ tJie gods are come wwn to us in tliC likeness of men” — This was a 
current notion among the Heathen ; and to say truth, it was no more than natural, 
and just, that the superior Deities shonid inspect the conduct of the inferior, as vvell 
in person, as by their agents : (so Satan roamed over the Earth, to make his observa- 
tions, and report;) — nor less should they examine the maxims of men; and punish 
' transgressors, or reward the obedient, in modes beyond the scrutiny of common 
observation. The Poets of Greece and Italy furnish abundant proofis of this. But, 
these were incidental and uncertain visits : there were others which by their regular 
returns, or by their uninterrupted permanency, announced the constant interposition 
of the suppose<] deity who presided over that meteor, or that phenomenon ; insomuch, 
that while on some occasions the heathen insisted that “ Jupiter is whatever exists, 
whatever you see ;” on others, he was merely the god of the atmosphere, and directed 
the operations of the rain, the snow, &c. as supplicated by the Earth. Egypt only 
was an exception ; and the exception confirmed the rule ; 

Te propter nullos teUus tua postulat ind>res, 

Arida nec pluvio supplicat mrha Jovi. Tibull. lib. i. 7. 

Among the most determinate and obvious gifts of the gods. Rivers held a distin- 
guished place : in fact, not a few of them were (considered as gods themselves, and 
this probably arose, not merely from a sense of the benefits they confer on a country, 
but also from appearances somewhat striking arid peculiar in their sources. All who 
have read Homer — and who has not read Homer ? — know, that the river Scamander 
was esteemed a deity, and venerated as divine. Herodotus says of the Persians, 
that they held rivers in especial veneration, that they worshipped them, and ofierecl 
sacrifices to them ; nor would they suffer any thing to be thrown into them, that 
could possibly pollute their waters. The like obtained among the Medes, the 
Parthians, and the Sarmatians. The Nile 'was certainly consecrated in Egypt, wa.s 
tailed Father, and Saviour, (or protector) ;* was esteemed their prime national 
deity, and was worshipped accordingly. They supjmsed it gave birth to all their 
deities, who were born, said they, on its banks. That the Nde concealed its head, 
was proverbial ; somewhat of the same kind was, it is credible, believed of the 
other divine streams. — Take the 8camauder as an instance: — 

Scamander flowing- from Idean Jove : 

SavOs — ov aOavaroc rlKtro Zeve* Iliad. 4>. 2. 

All know that Ida was the seat of the Immortal Gods, of which Jove was the 
sovereign. But why, and how, was the Scamander said to flow from him, to be his 
ofl’spriiig, &c. ? Dr. E. D. Clarke has set this in a striking light, Tmv. vol. ii. p. 14S. 
On ascending Ciargarus, the chief summit of Ida, he says, “ Our ascent, as we drew 
near the source of the river, became steep and stony. Lofty summits towered above 
us, in the greatest style of Alpine grandeur ; the torrent, in its rugged bed below, ail 
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the while foaming on onr left. Presently, wc entered one of the suhlimest natural 
amphitheatres the eye ever beheld ; and here the guides desired us to alight. 'J'he 
noise of waters silenced every other sound. Huge craggy rocks rose perpendicularly, 
to an immense height ; whose sides and fissures, to the very clouds, concealing their 
tops, were covered with pines ; growing in every possible direction, among a variety 
of evergreen shrubs, wild sage, hanging ivy, moss, and creeping herbage. Enormous 
plane-trees waved their vast branches above the torrent. As we approached its deep 
gulph, we beheld several cascades, all of foam, pouring impetuously from chasms in 
the naked face of a perpendicular rock. It is said the same magnificent cataract 
continues during all seasons of the j'eur, wholly unaffected by the casualties of rain 
or melting snow. That a river so ennobled by antient history should at the same 
time prove equally eminent in circumstances of natural dignity, is a fact worthy of 
being related ... it bursts at once from the dark womb of its parent, in all the great- 
ness of the Divine origin a.vsigned to it by Homer: — where the voice of Nature speaks 
in her most awful tone ; where, amidst roaring waters, waving forests, and broken 
precipices, the mind of man becomes impressed, as by the infiueuce of a present 
Deity.” 

“ 1 climbed the rocks, with my companions, to examine more closely the nature of 
the chasms whence the torrent issues. Having reached these, we found, in their 
front, a beautiful natural bason, six or eight feet deep, serving as a reservoir for the 
water in the first moments of its emission. It was so clear, tliat the minutest object 
might be discerned at the bottom. The copious overflowing of this reservoir causes 
the appearance, to a spectator below, of different cascades, falling to the de)>th of 
about forty feet ; but there is only one Source. Behind are the chasms whence the 
w’ater issues. We entered one of these, and passed into a cavern. . Here the water 
appeared, rushing with great force beneath the rock, towards the bason on the outside. 
It was the coldest spring we had found in the country . . . The whole rock about the 
source is covered with moss. Close to the bason grew hazel and plane-trees ; above 
were oaks and pines ; all beyond was naked and fearful precipice.” 

Such is the source of the .‘iver — the offspring of Jove. On the summit of the 
mountain whence it flows, the Deities of classic antiquity held their court—- Jupiter — 
Mars — Apollo — ^Venus — Mercury — Diana, &c. who were, in short, the Celestial 
Intelligences of the Planets transferred to Earth. 

The Deities of Greece we^ not originally Greek; neither were they, strictly 
speaking, Egyptian ; but, India was their primary station ; — not the provinces now 
called Bengal, but those more to the north, where rises the long chain of Mount 
Himalaya, in all the pride of eternal snows, and endless peaks of ice. Surrounded 
by these mountains, the highest in the world, is the famous lake Mamarowara, 
whose capacious waters are deemed sacred by all the Brahminical tribes, and their 
followers. Here also rise the most famous rivers: — the JBramakputra (“ Son of 
Brahma,” the Deity) — ^the Ganges (Ganga, feminine) who sprung from the head of 
the Indian Jove,) — the Indns, or Nilab, with its contributing streams ; — and the 
Gihoon, which runs northerly ; a direction contrary from the former. As I am not 
able to offer so particular an account of the sources of these rivers as Dr. Clakke has 
furnished of the sources of the river Scamander, I must entreat the reader to bear in 
mind the identity of the Grecian deities with those of the original India, and to expect 
to-meet them again, in exactly the same situation, — at the summit of a mountain — at 
the source of a stream, rendered sacred by their presence* end doubly sacred, as being 
their oftspring. — ^Change of name effects no change of character. 
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Our Plate of the Origin of the River Gauges, si’.ews these_ ideas in the form of an 
Allegory, at once mythological and geographical ; — the principal deities of India, are 
reprenented on the summits of the Snowy Monntains, giving birth to the Ganges; 
which, from those mountains, falls from precipice to precipice, till it reaches the 
entrance into the lower provint es, which it aniinaliy overflows. The river is seen to 
issue from the foot of yuutiu, the pervading spirit of the Supreme, who here assumes 
a female tbriii, (marked A.) Behind her, B. sits Nared (Mercury) playing on the 
bina, a musical instrument, analogous to the lyre of Mercury ; and before her 
dances JUtavani (Venus) animated no doubt by Nared’s celestial melody; near 
lihuvani, stands Mrn/mia (Jupiter) who sanctions the joyful occurrence by his 
presence. Adjacent are the temples of Sciieu Ltog, i. e. of Siva, (the changer of 
forms) ; of Parvati, (Cybele,) the “ general mother ;” and in the sanctuary adjoinii^ is 
Gaaesa, with the head of an elephant. (Comp. Plate of India, No. 8.) The 
attached dwelling is that of C/iiven, and of the Bramins engaged in his service. The 
next temple marked HeicAan Log, “the residence of Visimou,” is inhabited by the 
Bramins attached to his worship. Here are worshipped Lachmi, wife of Vis/tnou, 
the goddess of riches. The third structure, Srem Log, “ the residence of Bramah” 
was no doubt the dwelling of Brahma, and of the Bramins attached to him. It 
is said that tliis temple no longer exists; which, if true, seems to prove that the 
original drav»'in<'- of this subject was composed while it was standing; which is 
allowing it considerable antiquity. Gaiiris and Sarsatis appear in the chapel of 
this convent; the last is the wife of Brahma, and the goddess 01 the sciences, Minerva). 
Sauoc Satumdam, the eldest of her sous, is here in the chapel dedicated to his 
family. 

The stream that issues from the foot of the goddess, dashes on the head of a deity, 
2 D. sitting at some distance lielow, on a great rock ; and in the early part of its 
course it is visited by Brahma, (2 E.) who receives part of the water into a patera or 
vase, as if he intended to drink of it ; and by this he confers additional sanctity on 
the stream. From the head of the deity, 2 D. the water rebounds into another 
direction, and falls in a cascade, or cataract, forming a mass of spray, where it is 
received by a number of men (seven) the Rtcuis, peculiarly holy persons, or devotees; 
and it seems that baptism by being wetted with the falling spray of this cataract, is 
esteemed a very happy and sacred ablution ; and is a kind of baptism very ancient 
among the Hindoos, and others. These seven Rtchis are said to come every sevetdh 
day of the week, to receive this falling shower on their heads. From this cataract 
the river proceeds to another rock, N. signitied by the head of a cow, and known 
under the name of “ the Cow’s Mouth;'’ through this rock it passes, and is received 
into an octagon bason, O. apparently formed by art ; leaving which, it continues its 
course to another fall, near the city of Uordear, or Hardwar, (JUeridwar) where it 
enters the fertile provinces of India. 

The station of the Immortals on the summit of Ida, the source of the Scamander, 
has prepared us to admit the station of the Indian deities on the summit of Himalaya, 
the source of the Ganges: but, in fact, the Scamander was scarcely known eastward 
beyond the borders of his stream, and little more to the virest, except as the subject of 
poetry ; whereas, the rivers which originated in the Snowy Mountains,^ were com- 
memorated and celebrated throughout Asia ; and entered in o the religion of many 
cities and people. ... . , 

The image of Vuihnou in the female form, as giving birth to the Ganges, is traced 
at large, on our Plate, No. 4. for the purpose of comparison with that class of medals 

which 
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which Mr. Bryant selected as emblematic of the Deluge: these deliueations 
present a goddess, crowned, sitting on a rock, at, or from, whose feet, flows a river, 
m which river a man is bathing: or else, this man is a personification of the river, 
itself. In Nos. 5, 6, 8. the goddess holds ears of corn, expressing the fertility of the 
territory. No. 6. has the additional idea of an eagle on the head of the goddess, 
holding in its beak a wreath (perhaps, of laurel.) — And this eagle may refer to a 
province, or mountain, JEitia, The temples of JBavani, and Mahadeo^ which the 
Indian delineation places on the banks of the Ganges, are also traced at laige, on 
our plate, Nos. 2, 3. for the purpose of comparison with certain medals. Nos. 4, 5. 
of the same city as the former, which represent a temple, with an ea^le inside it, in 
No. 4. ; and before it a river, in which a man is swimming, or bathing: this eagle 
connects with No. 6. as does the swimmer also. In No. 9. the bird in the temple 
is an owl. 

1 acknowledge, that I was long in doubt, whether this man denoted a religious 
person bathing in the river, or were the River itself, personified ; but No. 7. a medal 
of Tarsus, shews the same goddess, crowned ; at her feet the waves flowing, and 
the man as usual ; but, he has lutma on his head : which is expressly noted in the 
margin of Liebe, Goth, Numm. p. 452. Fluvirts caput comutum oatentat ; being too 
small to be distinctly marked on ttie plate. This symbol strongly alludes to the horns 
on the Cow’s Head, the rock through which the Ganges passes ; and proves this figure 
to be that river. For, this figure cannot represent the Cydnus, a river of Tarsus; as 
Liebe supposes : for, what business has the ^dnus with these horns ? Compare 
what is said in explanation of the medals of ’Tarsus, on the Plate of Caucasus, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. and Plate of Tarsus, Nos. 5, 7. Now, the reader will observe that 
this symbol of the goddess and the man, i.e, the River flowing from her foot — (and 
what is very extraordinary, on all the medals of this subject known to Mr. Bryant. 
and to myself, this figure, whatever be his action or attitude, is never separated 
from the foot of the Goddess) occurs in our Plates on Medals of Antioch in Syria, 
of Carrhae, of Damascus, of Ptolemais, of Rhesen, of Singara, or Shinar, of Tartus ; 
also of King Tigranes (Plate of Caucasus, Nos. 17, 18, 19.) and in fact, we find it 
on coins of very many other cities ; — cities of the greatest antiquity ; cities situated 
in the midst of deserts, and wanting water themselves; cities very distant from 
each other, and by no means likely to appropriate each other's device. The 
inference is conclusive, therefore, of a common and early origin to this type; and 
that origin could be no other than the country whence all these people drew their 
own origin ; or, derived from localities, the memory of which they all desired to 
preserve ,* as in their religious rites, so also on their public tokens. But, if it be 
granted that these people commemorated the country of their common and early 
origin, and that origin was at, or near, the sources of the Ganges, it will lead to a 
conclusion, for which it has been the intention of this paper to prepare tlie reader^ 

No. DV. 

ON THE RIVERS OF PARADISE, INDICATED BY MOSES, Gen. n. 8. 

WHETHER the Ganges were one of the four famous Rivers of Paradise, or not, 
it is well to be acquainted with a stream which is not only esteemed sacred at this 
day, but which, so far as we can trace throughout the most remote antiquity, was ma 
less sacred, and no less famous. Why should the most cuicient cities known hi 
those which most significantly commemorate the issue of the River Ganges r and» 
Why employ the same (Hindoo) symbol ? Why should the dries of Mesopotamia^ 

VoL. iL D 
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Carrh®, Etiessa, Nisthis, Rhescn, Side, Sinar, and others, some of whicfo had nof 
))leiity of water to boast of, but Rtoo<l iu dry aiul thirsty desarts, — Why should thestr 
take such interest iu a distant River? What was the Gauges to them ; or what were 
tlioy to the Gauges? — Nothing as a River: hut, »f tlie source of the Ganges were the 
iirst seat of Idolatry, — if it were the spot whei'e the deities first alighted on Earth— if 
from (lienee distant countries derived their- religious rites, — then, it was hut natural 
that sonie token of this communication shoultl be preserved, notwitlistauding the 
clear recollection of it w'aslost iu the lapse of ages. And farther 

With these tokens we should conivectthe traditionary accounts, which long continued 
among the heathen, of that most memorable catastrophe the Deluge. There can he 
no ilouht, hut what many memorials of that event were pojuilar, and even were 
venerated, throughout Asia : And with little risk we may allirm, that the country 
ill whi<*h the great second father of mankind resided, gave occasion to various- 
emblems, and to figures as well compound as simple, which entered deeply and 
extensively into the rituals and the mysteries of those tribes of his descendants which, 
funned colonies and obtained settlements in distant parts. 

In contemplating the Deluge we must acknowledge, that the higliest Motintains- 
on the sni-face of the globe would be the last overwhelmed by the mighty w'aters, 
and the first relieved from their prevalence. Here, then, would naturally he the 
first station of our renovated race; and if the same locality might also have been the 
first station of our original parents, we have not far to seek for the streams which 
took their rise in the Garden of Eden. 

This train of argument demands that we should shew in the first place, that the 
mountainous district of Iinaus, largely taken, is really the highest land existing. 
Those who know that within these few years these mountaius have attracted great 
attention,' have been measured at various distances, and, so far as was jiracticahle, by 
barometrical experiment, would admit this, without farther explanation. To others, 
it may he satisfactwy to learn tliat our excellent geographer, Major Rennell, dis- 
tributes the elevated regions of Asia into three distinctions ; and of tliat more 
immediately under our contemplation, be says, 

“ Mount Imaus is situated beyond the fountains of the Oxus (Jihoon) and 
Jaxartes: and which forms the western border of a yet higher and more extensive 
region than either of the former (regions). This third portio'ii of elevated region of 
Asia is very unequal in point of breadth. In the western quarter, it is necessarily 
limited by the approach of the Caspian and Persian Seas, towards each other; bub 
expands to a much greater breadth, beyond the Caspian, till again narrowed into a- 
kind of Jst/mns, by the valleys through which the Oxus and Indus flow ; and whose 
fountains are separated only by the Ixigh ridge of the Jttdian Cattcasns, or Hindoo 
Kho," Geog. Herod, p. 177. 

From this most elevated region flow the Hurhampooter, the Ganges, the India; all 
great rivers, which run south ; and on the north the Jihoon, and the Jaxartes, with 
others. Whether the sources of these ever communicated by means of one vast 
lake, it would be presumptuous to affirm ; but, while one of these Rivers retains the 
name of the Jihoon, which reminds us of one of the Rivers of Paradise, we cannot 
but enquire, whether it be justly entitled to this distinction. 

As the Article Gihon in the Dictiona^ is but meagre, the reader will be pleased 
to meet with some farther account of that River here. Our first extract is from 
Kinueir’s Memoir qf the Persian Empire^ p. 178. Lond. 1813. 

“ Syed Mahomed Hassan, a respectable native of Sacterre, one day’s jounmy 
north of Bockhara, informed General Malcolm, that he had been at the mountain* 
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of Pameer, where the Oxus (Jilioon) has its source. He describes them as being 
thirteen marches, of thirty-six miles each. East of Fyzabad, iu Buduk Sliati, unin- 
habited, inaccessible, and always white with snow. He had followed the banks of 
the Oxus for hundreds of miles'’ 

Ibn Haukal in his " Oriental Geography" adbrds a copious description of this 
River, and the provinces lying on it; we shall at present content ourselves with 
a few extracts from Sir. W. Ousbley’s Translation. 

“ The River Jihoon is frozen in winter, so that loaded carriages pass over it. The 
ice begins at Khuarezm, which is the coldest place on the Jihoon . . on the banks i.s a 
mountain called Cheghagker : here the ice continues from winter till near the end of 
summer.” p. 244. 

‘ “Of the places on the River Jihoon, we shall place Bokhara in Maweraluahr lirst : 
it is situated on a plain; the houses are of wood, and it abounds in villas, and 
gardens, and orchards ; and the villages are as close to one another as the groves and 
gardens, extending for near twelve farsang by twelve farsang : all about this space is 
a wall, and within it the people dwell winter and summer; and there is not to be seen 
one spot uncultivated, or iu decay- It has been at all times the seat of government.” 
p. 24o. 

’“In all the regions of the earth, there is not a more flourishing or a more delightful 
'Country than this, especially the district of Bokhara. If a person stand on the 
Kohendiz (ancient castle) of Bokhara, and cast his eyes around, lie shall not see any 
thing but beautiful green and luxuriant verdure on every side of the country ; so that 
he would imagine the green of the earth and the azure of the heavens were united . . . 
The walls, and buildings, and cultivated plains of Bokhara, extend above thirteen 
farsang by twelve farsang : and the Soghd, for eight days journey, is all delightful 
country, affording fine prospects, and full of gardens, and orchards, and villages, 
corn fields, and villas, and running streams, reservoirs and fountains, both on the 
right hand and the left. You pass from corn fields into ricli meadows and pasture 
lands : the fruits are the finest in the world : among the hills and palaces flow running 
streams, gliding between the trees. In the mountains are all kinds of fruits, of herbs, 
and flowers, and various species of the violet ; all these it is lawful for any one who 
passes by, to pull and gather.” p. 2.37. 

Garments of silk and linen are brought from Balkh, and NisUapour. The best 
eheep are those of Ghizni ; and the best water, is that of the Jihoon.” p. 227. 

“ In Ferghaneh, [in the neighbourhood of the Jihoon], there are mines of sal-am- 
moniac, and of copperas or vitriol, and quicksilver and brass ; and also of gold, and 
of turquoise stone; and in this mountain are springs of naptha, and of bitumen and 
resin ; also a stone that takes fire and burns.” p. 250. 

Elsewhere he mentions, the ruby, and other precious stones, as yielded by the 
mines -of this country. Now, the reader will do well to bear in mind that, this was 
the original country of Abraham, and his family the motives which induced that 
patriarch to quit such a delightful situation must needs have been very cogent. 

We know that the Burhampooter and the Ganges overflow, annually, the lower 
provinces through which they pass ; and we know tlm same of the Gihoon ; but, 
whether the latter rwer was evei* worslMpped, as the others were, and are, we are not 
sufiSciently acquainted with ks history to determine. Tiie probability is, that as all 
considerable streams were held sacred, so was the Gihoon ; and the same may be 
thought of all rivers that flowed from the mountains of Imaus. This, at least, is 
eertain, that no locality on the globe ofTers the same peculiarities, or aflbrds proba- 

u 2 
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Mlities of eqwal power. Tliese tnonutaias combiae elevation with fertility ; the mobt 
friend ly temperature to life in aome parts, notwitiistanding eternal snows in other 
parts : fruits of all kinds in the most perfect maturity, timber trees in vast forests in 
the utmost luxuriance; and streams, the most pellucid and refreshing in every 
direction. 

It should be considered, that it is only within a few years our knowledge of these 
mountains has l>een in any degree correct ; and that even now on many parts we are 
ol>liged to rest satisfied with descriptions at second hand, obtained ^m the re- 
luctantly communicative natives. 

No. DVI. HINDOO OPINIONS ON THE SITUATION OF PARADISE. 

MANY attempts have lieen made to fix the ake of the Garden of Eden. Some 
have placed it in Syria; others at the head of the Euphrates, in Armenia; Huetius 
placed it lower down on tire Euphrates, approaching the mouth of that river. 'I'he 
Siberians told the Czar Peter, that Paradise was in Siberia; while the supposition 
tliat it might be covered by the ocean, has been entertained by some, because they 
could not ascertain its locality on terra Jirma; which very reason has led others to 
suggest, that the Paradise of Heaven was once let down to earth, but after a time 
was taken up again. 

We have inferred from sundry considerations, that Paradise was placed on a 
Mountain, or at least in a country diversified with bills, because, only such a country 
could supply the springs necessary to form four heads of rivers ; and because all 
heads of rivers rise in hills, firom whence their waters descend to the sea. Such a 
country has been found in Armenia, with such an elevation, or assembli^e of eleva- 
tions, also, as appeared to be requisite for the purpose. On these principles, the 
Plutsis was the Phison of Moses, and the similaiity of sound in the name seemed 
to confirm the opinion ; it was a natural consequence, that the Araxes should be 
the Gihou\ since its waters are extremely rapid, and the Greek uarae Araxes, like 
the Hebrew GiAon, denotes the dart, or sw^t. 

Such were the principles most generally entertained among the learned ; when lo, 
forth comes Capt. Wilfobd from his study of the Indian Puranas, and opens what 
is at least a new source of information ; to which we shall direct our attention, yet 
suspending our assent, till after it has been fully and fairly examined. The following 
are Extracts from “ A Dissertation on Mount Caucasus ; ” in the Asiatic Mesearchesy 
vol. vi. p. 465. — Land. Edit. 

“ Persian authors are constantly confounding Bdmiyan and E&hlac together; the 
first they ceXi and the second Itdlkh^hokhird. When they speak of 

the metropolis of the fire-worshippers, it is to be understood of Edmiyan aloue, 
according to the followers of Buddha, and the author of the Euddhordhanimckdrya 
Sindhu. According to Persian authors, Rdmiyan must have existed before the flood ; 
but the followers of Buddha insist that it was built by a most religious man called 
Shama, who appears from particular circumstances to be the same with the famous 
patriarch Shem ;• and that his posterity lived there for several generations. Hence 
Edlkhr-Edmiycm is said to be originally the place of abode of Abbaham, (Th. Hyde, 
p.^ 29. and 494.) who, according to Scripture, and the Hindu sacred books, removed 
with Ins father to distant countries westward.” 

“ According to Diodorus the Sicilian, Edndyasi existed before Ninvs: for this 
historic, like the Persian authors w« have mentioned, has mistaken Bdhlac fqs 
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li&miifaH: which be describes as situated aiuoug steep hills: whilst B^hlac in 
situated in a low, 6at comitry, and at a great distance from tlie inouiitaiiis.” 

The natives look upon /i^dmfyan, and the adjacent countries, as the ulace of abode 
of the progenitors of mankind, both before and after the flood. By Bamiyan and the 
adjacent countries, they understand all the country from Histdii to Hamaj'cand, reach* 
ing towards the East as far as the Ganges. This tradition is of great antiquity, for it 
is countenanced equally by Persian authors, and by the sacred books of the Hindus/’ 

**Accordiag to the Pur^nas, Swayambhuva or Adima, Satyavbata or Moah, 
lived in the north-west parts of India about ('ashmir.” 

“ From particular circumstances it appeal's, that Satyavrata, before the flood lived 
generally in the countries about the Indus, between Cabul and Cashmir; and if we 
fliid him in JDracira or the southern parts of the peninsula, it seems that it was acci* 
dentally ; and that he went there only for some religious purpose. Even after the 
flood, he resided for some time on the banks of the Indus. According to tradition, 
which my learned friends here inform me is countenanced by the Purinas, he lived 
and reigned a long time at Bettoor, on the banks of the Ganges and to the south of 
Canoge.” 

“ Thus, according to an uniform tradition of a very long standing, as it is coun- 
tenanced by the Hindu sacred books and Persian authors, the progenitors of man- 
kind lived in that mountainous tract which extends from Bdlk/t and Canda/iar to 
the Ganges ; we may then reasonably look for the terrestial Paradise in that country : 
for it is not probable, that Adima and Adimb or IvA should have retired to any 
great distance from it. Accordingly, we find there such a spot, as answers minutely 
to the Mosaical account ; a circumstance, 1 believe, not to be met with any where else 
on the surface of the globe. A small brook winds through the T&gavis of Bdmiyan, 
and falling into a small lake, divides itself into four heads, forming so many navi- 
gable rivers. **The first called Pkison compasses the whole country of Chdvila, where 
gold is found; and the gold of that country is good; There is also Bdellium and Sat'' 
donyx” The country of ChdvilA is probably that of Cabul: it is a very ancient de- 
nomination ; for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants Cabolitce, and the town itself Cabura, 
which is obviously a corraption from Cabul; so the Persian name for cashed or pent- 
Itouse is indifierently pronounced Cabul and Cahur. Tradition says, that Cabul 
was built by an ancient king of that n-ame ; and the place where he lived, is still 
shewn near Cabul : they generally call him bhah Cabul. Gold is found in the sands 
of the Indus, above Derbend, but in greater quantity about Gfibul-gr4m, to the north 
of Derbend, and in the rivers, which fall into the Indus from the west. It is found 
also near the surface of the earth in these parts, but the natives are too indolent to 
dig for it. The gold found in the sands, 1 am told, is not so pure as that found by 
digging the earth to a considerable depth. This country abounds with divers sorts 
of precious stones, such as the L>apis Lazuli, the Yacuth or hyacinth; crystal, 
marble of various colours, and razor stones of a superior quality. The Phison ap- 
pears then to be the Landi-Sindh, or lesser Sindh, called also Nilab^ from the 
colour of its waters, which are deep and limpid. This river, is also denominated 
the iVtVa Ganga, or simply Ganga, by Hindus ; and it is called Ganges by Isidorus, 
when he says that the best Assa-feetida grows on the mountains of Qscobagi, at tlie 
source of the Ganges. Oscobagi is obviously derived from Jeshu Beg, the \oTdJeshu, 
another name for the famous Rdsala or Brongus who dwelt at Bamiycm, whose 
colossal statue is to be seen there to this day, and of whom 1 shall speak more fully 
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hereafter. The true name of that place commonly called Ybeaig, and Jybuck by 
Major Kennel, betw'een Cahul and Bfdkh, is Ai B6g, Domimia Lunm, our Lord the 
Moon. There are in its vicinity, in the mountains, several curious remains of anti- 
ipiily. Jer()m«i says also, that the Phison was called Ganges in his time. They 
were both perfectly right; though it is almost certain, that they understood by it the 
great Ganges. Hesychius says, that the Phison was thus called, because it flowed 
from -A fissure, gap, or mouth. If so, this appellation is synonymous with Cophes, the 
ancient name of the LatidiSindh, as will appear hereafter.” 

“ The second river teas the Gihon which compassed tite land ftf Cush:' this is the 
Tlir-Mend; and- the country is the original land of Custus of the Puranas, which 
begins near Candahar, and includes part of Iran or Persia. 

“ The thit'd river is the Hiddekel, which runs toward, or through, the eastern parts 
0 / the laud of Assur." This appears to be the river of JBdhlac, which runs through 
tlie eastern part, and seems to have been once the eastern boundary of the land of 
llassarah or Hdzdrah. This country extends from Her4t to Hdhlac JSdmiuan, 
Prom the unsettled disposition of its inhabitants, its boundaries cannot well be 
de/ined. They consider themselves as the aborigines of that country ; and like the 
Arabs, were never tlioroughly subdued. They are very numerous and brave, but 
incapable of discipline. They are Musulmaus; but retain many heathenish and 
superstitious customs, at least in the opinion of their neighbours. The principal 
tribes are the Daicfiudi, Taimdni, &c. the first live between Herdt and Dawer; and 
the others toward Marr-Shdjehdr, This is probably the country of Arsaretk of the 
apocryphal book of E^dras. “ The fourth is the Frat," of which no particulars are 
recorded. It is the river of Cudnuz. 

“ It appears from Scripture, that Adam and Evr lived afterwards in tfie countries 
to the eastward of Eden; for at the eastern entrance of it, God placed the angel 
with the flaming sword. This is also confirmed by the Purduics, who place the 
progenitors of mankind on the mountainous regions between Cabul and the Ganges, 
on. the banks of which, in the hills, they shew a place, where he resorted occasion* 
ally, for religioius purposes. It is frequented by pilgrims, and is called Hwayambhuva- 
sthdn: I have not been aide yet to ascertain its situation; being but lately acquainted 
with it ; but I believe it is situated to the north-west of Sri-I^agar," 

“ At the entrance of the passes, leading to the place where I suppose was the 
garden of Eden, and to the eastward of it, the Hindus have placed a destroying 
angel, who generally appears, and is represented like a cherub; I mean Garud’a, 
or the Eagle, upon whom Vishnu and Jupiter are represented riding. Garud’a 
is represented generally like an eagle; but ia his compound character, somewhat like 
the Cherub, he is represented like a young man, with the countenance, wings, and 
talons of the eagle. In scripture, the Deity is represented riding upon a Cherub, 
and flying upon the wings of the wind. Garud’a is called Vahdn (literally the 
vehicle) of Vishnu or Jupiter, and he thus answers to the Cherub of Scripture ; for 
many commentators derive this word from the obsolete root C'harab in the Chaldscan 
language, a word implicitly synonymous with the Sancrit Vahdn. 

“ The city of Bdmiyan being represented as the fountain of purity and holiness, 
it was called with jiropriety PardBdmiyan, or Bdmiyan the pure and holy ; for the 
eame reason the district of Bamigan might be called Paru-dha, or Para-disa, the 
pure and holy country. This district is now barren, and without a single tree. 
The sacred books of the Hindus, and of the Bauddhists, do, however, declare 
most positively, that it was otherwise formerly. Tradition informs us also, that the 
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number of inhabitants was at one period so prodigious, that the trees, underwood* 
f^rass, and plants w'ere destroyed. The vegetable soil being no longer protected, 
was in the course of ages washed aw'ay by the rains, Certain it is, that the soil in 
the valleys is most fertile, and the whole district, such as it is now, is still a most 
enchanting and delightful spot. The country to the eastward of lintuiytm, as far as 
the Indus, is the native country of the vine, and of almost all tht‘ fruit-trees we have 
in Europe: there tlu'y grow spontaneously, and to a great degree of perfection. 
When the natives find a vint*, an apple-tree, &c. in the forests, they clear all the 
wood about it, dig the ground, and by thes(>' means, the fruit comes to perfect 
maturity. When we are told in S<Tipture of Moalfs cultivating the vine, we may be 
sure, that it was in its native country, or at h‘ast very near it.” 

We have ventured, elsewhere, to suppose that the genealogy descending from 
Adam to Noah, is that of princes or sovereigns, over the same country; and that 
Noah resided before the deluge, nearly on the same spot where afterwards he 
quitted the ark ; in the country which had he<'n the original birth-place of man- 
kind; at no very great distance from I*aradise: though all distinction of Paradise, 
as to its super-eminent fertility, &c. was defaced, not to say destroyed, by the 
waters. We shall add a few' w<>rds from Capt. Wilfokd on this subject. 

“ The summit of C' haisa-ghar is always covered with snow ; in the midst of which- 
are seen several streaks of a reddish hue, supposed by jiilgrims, to he the mark, or 
impression made by the feet of the dove which Woah let out of the ark. For it is 
the general and uniform tradition of the <“ouiitry, that Noah built the ark on the 
summit of this mountuiu, and there emharketl : that, when the flood assuaged, tlie 
summit of it first appeared above the waters, and was the resting-place of the dove, 
which left the impression of her feet in the mud, which with time, was hardened 
into a rock. The ark itself resle<l about half way u]> the mountain, on a projecting 
plain of a very small extent, ''rhere a place of w orshij) was erected, near vvliich is 
a caldron of copper of sucli dimensions, that one hundred maunds (>f food may he 
dressed in it at the same time. Near it is an hermitage inhabited by several i)er- 
veishes, and a little above, is a flag. The inhabitants of the country resort there 
occasionally on Fridays. With respect to the foot-steps of the dove, they are 
known only by tradition, for the inhabitants of that country assert, that they have 
never heard of any body going up so liigb-on account the mggedness of the moun- 
tain, and of the snow. The Bliauddhists, who were the first inhabitants of that 
country, arc, I am told, of the same opinion as to the place where the ark rested ; 
but hitherto I have been able to procure a single passage only, fnnn the Jittddha- 
dhamui-cMryarSindhd, in which it is declared that Shama or Shem, travelled first to 
the north-east, and then turning to the north-west, he arrived on the spot, where he 
built afterwards the town of Jidmiyan. Shama they say, having dctscended from 
the mountain, of C' haisa-ghar, travelled north-cast, as far as the confluence of the 
Attack with the Indus; where he made Tapasya [settled worship]: he then pro- 
ceeded north-west to Udm'iyan” 

“ The Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in their sacred books, that Saty- 
avrata made fast the ark to the famous peak, called from that circumstance Nau- 
bandha, with a cable of a prodigious length ; he must have built it in the adjacent 
country. Nau (a ship) and handha (to make fast)j is the name of a famous peak 
situated in Cashmir, three days* journey to the north-east of the purganah of Lar. 
This famous place is resorted to by pilgrims, from all parts of India, who scramble 
up among the rocks to a cavern, beyond which they never go. A few doves. 
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fi'i^^htened with the noise, ily from rock to rock : these the pilgrims fancy to be 
their guides to the holy place, and believe, that they are the genuine offspring of the 
dove, which Noah let out of the ark. At all events, in the numerous legends which 
I have extracted from the Pur&nas relating to Saty avbata and the ar}t, no mention 
is made of his letting out the dove.” 

“ The mountains of Coh-Suleim<tn are sometimes called by the natives the mmn> 
tains of the Dove ; the whole range as far as Gazni is called by Ptolemy the Paruetoi 
Mountains, probably from the [term] Pdr'vata or Pdrdvat, which signifies a dove. 

“ The followers of Buddha acknowledge that the ark might have been fastened 
to Nau-handlut near Cashmir; but surely, they say, the ark could not have been 
riding perj)endicularly above this peak, and such a vessel required a vast length of 
cable : in short though the cable was made fast at Nau-bandha, the ark was riding 
above C'haisa-ghar. ■ According to the Pauranics and the followers of Buddha, the 
ark rested on the mountain of Aryavarta, Aryawart or India, an appellation which 
has no small affinity with the Araraitt of Scripture. These mountains were a great 
way to the eastward of the plains of Shinar, or Mesopotamia, for it is said in Genesis, 
that, some time after the flood, people journeyed from the east, till they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar,' in which they settled. This surely implies that they 
came from a very distant country to the eastward of Shinar. The region about 
Tuckt-Sukiman is the native' country of the olive-tree, and I believe the only one in 
the world. There are immense forests of it on the high g^unds ; for it does not 
grow in plains. From the saplings, the inhabitants make walking-sticks, and its 
wood is used for fuel all over the country ; and as Pliny justly observes, the olive- 
tree in the western parts of India, is sterile, at least its fruit is useless, like that of 
the Oleaster. According to Fenestalla, an ancient author cited by Pliny, [N. Hist, 
lib. xii. c. 6.] there were no olive-trees in Spain, Italy, or Africa, in the time of 
Tanjuin the eldest. Before the time of Hesioo, it had been introduced into Greece ; 
but it took a long time befove it was reconciled to the climate, and its cultivation 
properly understood : for Hesiod says, that, whoever planted an olive-tree, never 
lived to eat of its fruit. The olive-tree never was a native of Armenia; and the 
passive of Strabo, cited in support of this opinion, implies only, that it was cultiva- 
ted with success in that country.” 

In justice to Capt. Wilfobd it should be remembered that several among the 
Fathers of the Christian church, believed the Nile to be one of the rivers of Para- 
dise ; and — whether they have not properly explained themselves — (or, have only 
reported the words of others, without justly understanding them) : or — whether 
because western writers are best ac(]|uainted with it, we have been induced to look 
to the Egyptian Nile as what they intended ; which river rising far enough south 
in Africa, to render the application ridiculous, it has been passed over with a smile. 
But if the Nilab, or Indus, was the river they had incontemplation, then their words 
assume a very different import ; and they furnish a testimony very consistent with 
that extracted from the Puranas. 

This is farther supported by a letter of Alexa.nder the Great, written when he 
was far advanced towards India : he informs his mother that he approached the 
head of the Nile. Hence some have thought he meant the head of the Egyptian 
Nile; but this, as all geographers know, would have been contradictory and 
senseless: whereas, if it were the Nilab to which he referred, then it^ accords with 
the antiquity of this name : while it shews by what means the Christian Fathers 
might become acquainted with a NUe, that was not the Egyptian. But why should 

Alexander 
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Alexander pay such attention to this river, or, why desire to explore it? — Con- 
nect this Avilh his writing by way of information, that the gods had been human 
pei’sons, and had lived on earth, — with his wishing to pass for a son of .Jupiter 
(avIio dwelt on mount Casius; i. e. mount Caw-CASus,) and with tlie well known pro- 
verbial saying, that the head of the. Nile [the residence of the gods?] had never 
been discovered. 

If the foregoing suggestions be admissible, the consequence will follow, that it 
was not tJie iigyptiau Nile whose? head originalitf and primarily occasioned tlie 
proverb; but there was couched under the expression an allusion to a dogma of 
Pagan theology ; and from the various opinions to which the ipu'stion of the Si- 
tuation of Paradise has given rise among .lewish rabbins and (/hristian diiinos, we 
see the same inquiry continue equally embarrassing in another form. The reason 
for this ignorance might probably be, the jirohibition among the Hindoos of pass- 
ing these sacred rivers ; which, if it w'cre an early appointment, might be long main- 
tained by tradition; though .subsequent circumstauccs have induced a few indivi- 
duals on incidental occa.sions to evade it. 

To conclude, we ob.serve, 1. that the head of the Egyptian Nile i.s very far 
south (and W'e.st) in Africa ; and that bet w<‘en this source and the Euphrates, in 
Asia, there is such an intervention of land and water, as renders perfectly laugh- 
able the conception, that these rivers might spring from the same source nm/er 
ground, though they appeared so distant from each other above ground. 'J’he 
Egyptian Nile must certainly be excluded from among the rivers of Paradise. 

2. The. labour employed to find Paradise in .Judea, (.as at .Jerusalem) or in Phe- 
nicia, or in Syria, has evidently been mi.sa]>|)lied ; — no lake in tliat country has the 
power of furnishing four streams from one reservoir. 

3. The same, 1 think, must be said of the notion of lluetius, who placed Paradise 
on the lower branches of the Euphrates and Tigris : two streams above the garden 
running into it, and the same two streams below the garden running of it, could 
never be the four heads which Moses describes: 

4. The Situation of Paradise, in Armenia, where the heads of the Euphrates and 
Tigris spring, where the head of the Araxes, and a branch of the Pbasis, rise not 
very distant from each other, according to the best ai'counts we are able to pro- 
cure of that country, (which, however, are not altogctlu-r satisfactory) has many 
plausibilities in its favour. Nevertheless, there is this to be said against it, that 
mankind could not journey Jrom the East to Babylon, if Armenia were the seat of 
Nouh’s deliverance; and if that seat were adjacent to Paradise, as we have- 
uniform ly supposed. 

5. The Situation of Paradise on the Indian Caucasus, or Imaus Mountains, unites' 
all those requisites which are deemed necessary coincidences with the Mrisaic nar- 
ration. Mountains furnish the sources of rivers; many great rivers rise in these 
luountains. Paradise furnished four rivers; four rivers rise in these mountains, in a 
vicinity sufliciently near, though not imo from the same lake. Mankind travelled 
from the East to Babylon ; these mountains are East of Babylonia. But the uam<'s 
of these rivers are utterly unlike those of Moses: — ^This must be acknowledged, 
[unless we ought to except the Gi/tooti] ; yet, perhaps, when their ancient name.s, 
or the impori of their hames, as descriptive appellations, shall be ascertained, tliU 
may be reconciled ; and this demands, and deserves reconciliation. 

VoL. II. E 
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Those places which have been proposed as Situations of the Garden of Paradise, 
are marked in our Map by circles of dots. Nobody can imagine that we attach 
to them any precision ; they merely denot<i tliat an exte nt of country was pro- 
bably included in this highly finished Garden of Pleasure. The reader will 
judge on the nature and properties of each of these countries, and will accept as 
])(;rfectly open to assent or dissent, every sentiment contained in this endeavour to 
assist iiis determination. 


No. DVIl. OF THE INDUS, AS A RIVER OF PARADISE. 

A FEW words may be proper here, in relation to the Indus, anotluT River 'which 
we hH\e sup[)osed might be one marked as deriving its source' from the (harden of 
Eden, the Paradise; of our first parents. Like the. otlu'rs, tliis Rivea* annually over- 
flows, and, in consequence, difl'uscs fertility around its course. And, if the Indus, 
which retains the name of the JSilah to this day, were tnily tht' JSile referred to by 
the t-arly Christian Fatlu'rs, an<l other writers, we cannot well forego the op- 
portunity of obtaining some aeijuaintance with it. 

That this River was a sacred stream, and even a Deity itself, like its fellow 
stri'ams the Ganges and liurhumpooler, scarcely admits a question; < specially after 
considering the sentiments of Alexamler, who, doubtless, was well informed on its 
nature and character. The following extracts are from Kinneir’s Memoir of Persia. 
4to. Land. 1U1.0. 

“ Of the four frontier Rivers the most considerable is the Indus, called by the 
Eastern nations the Siude and Nilab. The true source of this noble River, it is 
generally ailmilted, is unknown. It is formed, according to Rennell, by about ten 
principal streams, which descend from the mountains of Persia, Tariary, and 
Mindoslan. Uniting near MouUan, they form a Delta in the province of Sinde, and 
enter the Indian Ocean by several qiouths. p. 8. 

“ l'h<‘ River Indus, with its branches, intersect this country (Scind) and increase 
its fertility, forming a Delta, in length about one hundred miles along the coast. 
The collective waters throw out many branches, which fertilize the country to a 
great extent on both sides. The principal stream separates into two channels . . . 
The most eastern brancli, n^,>v called the Nulla Suncra, formerly entered the sea at 
.Lukput Bunder, but is now , if we are to credit tin' reports of the natives, entirely 
lost in the sands. . . Mr. Maxfit'ld, of the Bombay Marine, who went as far as 
Hydrahad, describes the princifial stream, as being in general about a mile in 
breadth, but varying in depth from two to five fathoms. The swelling of the Indus, 
occasioned by tlie melting of the snow, in the mountains of Kashmere, generally 
commences in the beginning of July, and continues to increase until the latter end 
of August.” p. 228. 

Major Wilford, speaking of the remaining places of worship still resorted to by 
Hindoo pilgrims, says “ The principal are. . . Ilinglaz, or Anclooje, near the sea, 
and about t'ighty miles from the mouth of the Indus: it is now deserted; but there 
remain twenty-four temples of Phavani: This place, however, is seldom visited, on 
account of th(' ditficultics attending the journey to it.” Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. 
p. 397. If Bhavani (Venus) had so many temples here, doubtless, the whole 
<listrict, and the River itself, were deemed sacred. 
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No. DVIIl. CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

ON THE FIRST RESIDENCE OF MANKIND. 

IT remains that we close this subject, with a general Remark, or two. 

It should appear that the sacred writer selects tw'o districts : First, that of Eden, 
which we presume included a considerable space, and this space is left undeter- 
mined ; perhaps a wide and diversified country was called by this uanu', as we say 
India, or Tartary, including a large region. Secondly, He selects from this extent of 
country “ a Garden which was in Eden," but, as 1 understand it, beyond Kedeni, 
which Kedetn we shall find to be a country, a province, itself, “ and the Lord (jiml 
planted a Garden in Eden, beyond Kedem," verse 8. As this view of the passage is 
unusual, we postpone'farther r«‘marks, till we spi'ak of Abraham, who was a native 
of these parts : yet, if it may be admitted, it oblig(*s us to look “ beyond Kedeiu,” 
for the whole of the track to which the history of our First Parents is attached. 

Was the Garden of Eden so called before the flood, or after it? — ^We observe, by 
way of answer, that the names of the Rivers seem to be those after the flood : and 
the names of the countries which they arc said to encompass, are ch'arly those 
imposed after the flood ; as Cush, so named from a person born after the flood, ami 
Ai Shur, named from occurrences after the flood. Now Adon, Adonis, (“lord") 
seems to be one name of the patriarch Noah, and if Eden, might be coincident 
with this name, that also might originate after the flood : but, nothing which 1 am 
aware of, prevents its having been given to this country both before and after the 
flood : as 1 am not certain that every part of this territory was absolutely destroyed 
by that terrible desolation. 

We have supposed, that the seat of Paradise befon; the Deluge, was nearly, or 
altogether that of the tirst llesid<‘iice of the patriarch Noah and his family after the 
Delug(‘. It is proper, tlierefore, to notice that the saen'd writer sjieaks of the Ark 
as resting on the mountains (plural) of Ararat. Now, this was not possible, strictly 
speaking; but the mode of expression indicates, that a numbe-r, or what we call a 
chain of mountains, was known under this appidiation ; and on one of these the 
Ark ri'sted. This seems to exclude Mount Ararat iu|Armeni a; especially, when 
taken in connection with its situation ; which is direct North, — and, rather West 
than East of the plains of Shinar, and the site of Babylon. That the mountains of 
Ararat were the chain of Taurus and Caucasus, [rather Jmaus, or Elimalaya] is no 
new idi'a ; it was contended for by Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, 
j>. 68. Loud. edit. 1077. and was adopted by Bishop Patrick, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, chap. viii. 4. It has since been supported by able scholars ; ami is con- 
tinued by the latest discov<‘ries. It is by no means likely that Noah at his 
advanced period of life, should jouniey far from his customary residence; and 
it may be thought certain, that he never witnessed the proceedings on the plain of 
Shinar ; which he would, no doubt, have interposed all his authority to prevent, if 
he could. In fact, we shall see that the intention of those his descendants was 
commemorative ; and that, the object of their idolatry was no other than the great 
patriarch himself; and events in which he was immediately concerned. — But this 
opens a distinct field of inquiry, and demands a separate Article. 

£ 2 
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No.DlX. ON COMMEMORATIVE IDOLATRY, AND ITS EMBLEMS. 

THE prof^rcss of error is generally from bad to worse. We have seen Idolatry 
addressed in (he first instanci*, to the Celestial Luminaries: next it transferred the 
Intelligenees with wliieh it had animated those luminaries, to the seals of their con- 
spicuous efl'eets on Earth, and invested with a thousand imaginary powers, the 
(hiardians whicli it a[)pointed ov(‘r the permanent and non-permanent meteoric phe- 
noiui'iia of the globe we inhabit, and the atmosphere that surrovinds it. 

Wc- are now ulnnit to notiee a third step in this downward progress; which leads 
to consecpiences and to practices more degrading to tin* Imman-mind, more fatal to 
human life, and more delrim<'utal to morals, than either of those which preceded it. 

And yet, it seems diflicult to conceive of notions more revolting to the gof)d sense 
and feelings of mankind, than those which att<*nded tin* stTond general declension, 
at which wr. have hinted. For what could be more base than the deification of 
disi-ases, with their oflimsive accompaniments, “ which flesh is heir to”? What can 
w'l* think of rational beings, who exalted to the rank of Divinities, — Fever, Cough, 
Fear, Calumny, linvy, Jmpudeiice; and even the excrementitious discharges of the 
body, Cloacina, Crepitus, and M<'phitis. 

Our contempt for the second series of Deities, strongly prompts us to wish, in 
Ix'half of decorum, and the honour of human nature, that mankind had stopped 
at the first : our abhoriH'uce of the third series will still more strongly excite our 
regret that tlu' folly of Idolatry had not terminated with the second. The first may 
pass almost for innoccnc<‘, when placed in comparison with the second : the second 
may pass almost w itli indifh'reiice, when ])laced in comparison with the third. 

That mankind should retain a respect for departed worth, should tread with 
reverence the ])lac<“s formerly inhabit'd by their great forefathers, should venerate 
such memorials of them, as bear the stamp of antiquity and authenticity, is a natural 
sentinu-nt, neither despicabh* nor blameable. Hence the value generally set on por- 
traits and otluT recolh'ctions, of the mighty dead, or of those who rendered them- 
selves illustrious by tlu* benefits they conferred, whether such benefits were public 
or private, national or individual, intellectual or |)ractieal ; — whether they improved 
the condition of man, by institutions of the h'gislator, or the statesman, or by 
te'Hching the most eflcctual |►ocess<*s of handicraft, of mechanics, of agriculture, or 
of domestic establishmt*nt. Hut, of all ptTsons who ever breathed, none could 

i vossibly be so singularly distinguished beyond comj)eers as the patriarch Noah. 
His liistory was a tissue of wonders of the most striking kind ; his suflerings 
ami his deliverance were of a nature to make an indelible impression on the minds 
of all who knew them, of all who were interested in them. Add to this, the defer- 
ence and obedience due to j)arental supremacy; — and it must be acknowledged, 
that the motives of unlimited respect to the great second-father of our race, might 
be justifietl on some of the noblest principles of humanity. 

But, not content with this — his posterity, profoundly venerating his piety, doubted 
not of his reception to celestial glory — nor of the immortality that awaited him, 
when he exchanged his tabernacle of clay for a spiritual existence — nor of his power, 
connected with tliat spiritual existence — nor of his good-will to interpose that power 
in favour of those whose advantage he had prompted, by all possible means, when 
on earth. In short, their unbounded affection, their sympathy, their duty, their 
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reverence, were not satisfied till they had raised their father and benefactor to tlie 
rank of deity; and his name, his person, and representations of his person, {gradually 
assumed as well the form as the fervency of the most direct, and eventually of the 
most perverse. Idolatry. The events of his life were couimemorated by images, by 
symbols, by expressive appellations infinitely varied, by imitative processions, 
extensively practi.sed, by whatever art could devise, or ingenuity could execute, or 
language could express. By degree.s, the allusions, the processions, the symbols, 
the images, though nothing more than shadows were contemplated as the substance ; 
and remained, long after their original intention had been buried in the depths 
of oblivion. 

Will the reader believe, that from the deification of the best of men arose the 
custom of deifying the worst? that the apotheosis of eminent personages who had 
departed this life, was gradually abused and debased, till the living also claimed 
divinity; and to gods who were yet to ilie, were erected temples, statues, altars, 
and were consecrated priests, victims, and incense, with all the pompous jiara- 
pliernalia of sacrifice. To the most infamous of men, — to murderers of fathers, and 
murderers of mothers, — to tyrants who she<l blootl without linvitation, and without 
remorse — but, it is enough to glance at the magnitude and multiplicity of the 
crimes which history imputes to those, who, during life, were adored as immortals; 
at once the terror, the contempt, and the abhorrence of their votaries. We return, 
therefore, to our immediate subject; and propose to examine some of the more 
early symbols adopted in the infancy of Idolatry; but which subsequently became 
fixed, and to this day include no small portion of the human race among those 
who resign their understanding and manners to their inll nonce. 

Our first attention is directed to the various symbolical representations of events 
in which all mankind were interested through the medium of their progenitor, Noah. 
And we rather direct our considerations jiersonally to the great Patriarch, in this 
place, because the reader will have observed in many articles in the J}ictionury, a 
reference to him introduced, where, formerly, it was not discerned. Many places 
by their names, especially temples, in the land of Canaan, appear to have been 
dedicated to the Aun, or On, or Om, of such or such a character, or attended by 
such or such a symbol. In general, nothing more than the name is preserved; and 
that, it may be questioned, whether in its original form, or in the form of a translation 
into the Hisbrew language; from the roots of which language, we are under the 
necessity of deriving the import of the term. A list of tliese places would be tedious; 
but, we might instance in, -JSaul-Herm oN, the Lord of Radiance — Jiaul-Me-O's, the 
Lord of Generation — lia-hel-os, the Infant Lord of Ccueraliou — Jiclh-neen, i. e 
jffcfA-AuN, the Temple of the (Generator — Cab-Ava, — Hehr-ofi, &c. 

Among the number, some are plain enough; we cannot mistake their meaning : 
many are obscure, by reason of our imperfect acquaintance with their history; 
however, there is one, Dag-Avs, which is marked with a particularity that strongly 
distinguishes it: and this we shall treat on, as a specimen of the whole. If w(! could 
obtain as much information on the others, as is, happily, afforded on this, no doubt 
but the principle niight be e-stablished with equal certainty throughout the series. 

DAGON employed our researches formerly: [Comp. Nos. cxlv. ccxxiv. 
C'CCCLXX.] as well with intent to discover the etymology of the name, as to direct 
that etymology to a particular purpose. At present, we shall enter somewhat more 
into his history, under the idea of its being an illustrative instance of the progress 
and nature of the third (and latest) species of Idolatry. 
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Afl we assume, without hesitation, that this Emblem, with its worship, originated 
in India, we shall give the first place to the Indian representation of it. 

[For the Indian llistory of the Deluge, see No. xx.] 

No. DX. Hindoo Emblems op Delivehance feom the Deluge. 

DAGON, Plate III. 

No. 1. Represents tlie allegorical figure of the deity Vishnuh, copied from M. Le 
Gentil, ( Mvm. of French Academy, 1782.^ who received it on the coast of Coro- 
inand(‘l, and who observes on it, “ In my opinion, it is to be wished, that in the times 
of the early historians, as Berosus, &c. it had been customary to unite figures to his- 
torical narration. It is, 1 say, desirable, that Berosus had given the figure of 
Oannes, which he says, was preserved at Babylon, and was not lost : perhaps we 
should find in it a resemblance and conformity to that of the Vishnuh of the Bramins. 
At h'ast it seems to me very probable, that one is traced off from tlie other, for, if 
we compare what they relate of the incarnations of Vishnuh, with the narration of 
Berosus and I lelladius, everybody, 1 think, must believe that he sees in this figure 
the image of Oannes, whose representation was preserved at Babylon. The Indians 
gave me this, with others of their divinities, as being the chief of them; it has none 
of the attributes which appear in those published by father Kircher ; and in this I 
think it original, and much more ancient than they are : and likewise more conforma- 
ble to that which Berosus describes as being extant at Babylon, in his time : for all 
those attribut»!s seen in the others, such as the book (the V edam) and the ring, in the 
[two] right hands, the shell in which Vishnuh found the book, and the sabre in the 
two left hands ; arc doubtless added afterwards. We ought to remark here, that the 
Vedam, that book so precious (and sacred) to the Indians, teaches them almost all 
which Berosus says Oannes taught the Chaldeans.” 

No. 2. in <h(! same Plate, is traced from Baldeus’s Voyage to India, reprinted in 
Churchill’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 74.5. [where those of a like nature published by Mr. 
Maurice in his “ llistory of Indostan,” may be seen, with some slight variations.] 
It represents lh<' same allegory as that of No. 1. and is the figure referred to by M. 
IjH (jENtil, as having the book, (the Vedam, ov system of laws, moral, political, &c.) 
and the ring — or regulated connubial intercourse of the sexes; these are in his right 
hands : in his left hands are the sword — of magistracy and of war, — and the shell, or 
place of security from punishment and devastation. 

Observe, that No. 1. in our Plate, has two legs, covered rather with the skins of 
fishes, than being properly the hinder jiarts of a fish ; one of them has scales, like 
those of a fish ; the other has a kind of stripes, marking indeed places where scales 
might be, but very ill consorting with the fellow leg. It is clear, therefore, that these 
TWO legs could never pass for the extremity of o7i€ fish : — the body of a fish would be 
single, not duplicate.— [Is this diflercnce significative of male and female?] Observe 
what is said by Berosus, “ Oanties had human feet, which came out from each of the 
two sides of the tail:" the Babylonish figure then, had rico sides, like this of M. Lb 
Gentil ; not one fish-like termination, as in Nos. 2, 3. Moreover, in order to 
render the allegorical fish still more evidently allegorical, the Babylonian Oannes had 
human feet below the tail of the fish ; a circumstance not hitherto discovered among 
the Indian delineations. 

Plate II. Dacon, No. 2. offers a third instance of this Indian Emblem: on com- 
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paring ttiese figured, we observe, that though the first has four hands, only two of 
them are employed ; they hold a flower and a fruit ; the other two hands apfiear to 
be in action, as if the figure were speaking, or teaching. The immense richness of 
this dress, with the garland hanging round the neck, cannot escape tlie reader. I 
should think this the most ancient Emblem. The second figure shows tlie fish more 
completely, with the human person evidently issuing from it : he hohls the ring — - 
the book — the sword — and the shell: his dn^ss is rich; but, apparently, less costly 
than that of the former. The third figure is more firmly connected with the tisli; 
— which is not divided, as the first is; lie holds the ring — the shell — a mace — and a 
flower: his dress is, comparati\ely plain. The first figure is of grave and dignitied 
aspect; the second is sprightly and full of youth: the third is more robust. Notwith- 
standing these variations, it is evident the Emblem is the same. 

Fig. 7. on Dagon Plate 111. is copied from an ancient Indian Zodiac, in Phil. 
Trans, for 1772, p. .“ISS. It represents two animals, a goat and a Jish: this associa- 
tion is remarkable, because the goat is a land animal, and can have no natural occu- 
pation in the water, and because the fish is precisely a sword-Jish ; it deservtvs therefore 
to be distinguished in illustration of wliat was formerly hinted of “ a class of ships, 
which had long beaks, culled by the Greeks galia, from galeopis, the Sword-fish : — 
they were rowing vessels, of considerable swiftness, and the origin of the modern 
gallies." [Vide No. eexv.] I'liis fish wa.s venerated by the Egyptians under the 
name of Oxyrinevs, as Plutarch observes, acuto rostro ; they considered him as the 
sign of floods and inundations. Here then is, to say the least, a proof of the dupli- 
city of language; the same word denoting the long-beaked Sword-fish, or the long 
beaked galley; but, perhaps, it may imply somewhat more — for how came the idea 
of this fish to be associated with that of a ship ? — was it mdy by the coincidence of the 
beak? In this Zodiac this Sword-fish and his com|>anion the goat compose the sign 
Capricorn. In another Indian Zodiac, given 'm the Asiatic Hesearches, vol. iii. .‘U)3- 
Ccucutta Edit, (copied in Fig. fi. on this Plate) we havi* a fish discharging a goat : a 
very singular action ! The goat is evidently not going into tlic fish but coining out of 
him, for he comes head foremost, holding his head and his horns erect, without any 
sign of jiain, or distress ; indeed, lest this incident should appear any way terrific, the 
painter has added a couple of ducks, or other w'ater-lbwl, reposing in full security 
close beside the main subject. This is evidently a large lisli; what can it allegorize? 
Has it afforded safety to this goat, during a tempest, and now, the tempest being 
over, and all calm again, it discharges what it had preserved ? If such be its inter- 
pretation ; this fish also denotes the ark of preservation ; and this action istlie renewal 
of life; of animal life; a reviviscence, after a state of disappearance and death. 
N. B. In the modern manner of delineating Capricorn, on globes, &c. the mouth of 
the fish is omitted ; which totally destroys the original idea of the symbol. 

Amongthe Burmah constellations, published by Dr.BuciiANAN, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. vi. p- 190. No. 35. we find a gallant vessel, of considerable size, rising at each 
end almost to the form of a crescent, with a house, or dwelling, occupying great part 
([the centre) of it, [See No, 6. on Dagon, Plate HI.] The explanation of this ship 
in the Burmah language is, “ The Rrahmens Ruchia has a boat's picture, and [refers 
to] the Dagoun country,” Dr. Buchanan add.s, “ Dagoun is the great temple near 
Rangoun.” Rangoon is one of the capital cities of the Burmah empire ; and this great 
temple is called Shoe Dagoun, or the golden temple of Dagoun, great part of its sur- 
face being gilt. From this incident 1 think it possible, that the name as well as worship 
oiDagoon is preserved in the East. The attributing a ship to Dagoon, with the re- 
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forence of that ship to the Brahmen, looks at least as if there were some acknow- 
ledged connection between them. 

Such were, and are, the Emblems, sacred in India, by which is commemorated 
an event analogous to that of a Sovereign issuing from the interior of a fish. In this 
country the figure originated : but others readily adopted it. 

No. DXI. Chaldean Emblems of Deliverance from the Deluge. 

AS we have no figures derived from Chaldea, to offer, we can set description only, 
before the readiT. 

The following is from Syncellus. “ In the first year there came up, according to 
llerosns, from the waters of the Red Sea [the Indian Ocean] and appeared on the 
shore contiguous to Babylonia, a creature void of n ason [this is a palpable error, as 
the whole history shews; therefore, for iiwov a^/utvov read twov tvippov, a creature 
TRULY wise] named Oniincs; and as Apollodorus reports, having the whole body 
of a fish; above the head of this fish, rose another head (of a man); he had human 
feet, (or legs) w'hich came out from ea(!h of the two sidiJs of the tail : he had also 
human voice and language. 'J'hey still preserve at Babylon, says Berosus, his 
resemblance painted. This creature remained some time, <luring the day, among 
the natives, without taking any nourishment, and conversed with them from time 
to time : he taught them letters and learning ; shewed them the arts of life ; 
instrueted them to build cities; to raise temple's to the deity; to institute laws; 
to study geometry : the various manners [and seasons] of committing to the earth 
the seeds of fruits, and of gathering their j)roductions : and generally, 
whatever conduces to soften and to polisli the manners of mankind. Since that 
period nothing more has been heard of him. After the setting of the sun, this 
creature, Oatiues, went toward the sea, plunged into it, and passed the night in the 
water. Afterwards, other similar creatures appeared ; concerning whom Berosus 
jiromises to relab; many things, in his history of the Kings.” This “ history” is 
unfortunately lost: but Oanms is thus mentioned by Apollodorus (in Syncellus). 
“ Berosns reports,” says he, “ that Alorus w'as the first king of Babylon, native 
of that city; he reigned ten sari: then came Alasparus and Amelonus, of the 
country of Pantibiblos ; then the Chaldean Ammenonus, under whose reign was seen 
to issue from the Red Sea [the Indian Ocean] that Oaunes which Alexander 
Polyhistor, by anticipation of time, placed in the Jirst year, and which vie place 
after a lapse of forty sari. Abydeuus places the second Oannes after a period of 
twenty-six sari." 

Apollodorus goes on to mention other Kings, as Meg Alorus, [Megas Al-Orm?'\ 
Da-onus, [possibly, 1>c-aun-m.s] and Evedorachus, in whose time appeared another 
creature, half man, half fish, named u Aaywv, o Dagon — the Dagon." 

Helladius, an author of the fourth century, cited by Photius ( Biblioth. p. 194.) 
also, reports “ that a person named Oan, was seen in the Red Sea; who had the 
body of a fish ; but his head, feet, and hands, were human ; he taught the use of 
letters and astronomy. Some said he was born of the first parent, which is the egg. 
This Oan was altogether a man ; and he appeared like a fish, only because he was 
covered with the skin of a fish.” It seems proper to. read this name as with the 
Greek article — o Aun — the Ann. 

It is clear that Oiin is the same as Oannes; and that Oannes is the same as ^ 
the Dagon. “ He was a man, but clad with the appearance of a fish;” — “ he was bom 

of 
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of tlie first parent, the egg." — This egg once contained oil moukind ; otnnin er oto; 
this fish once preserved not only the human nice, but the races of animals: — Magna 
Ueitw Mater, Materqne Ferarum. 

Unquestionably, these accounts, though routilaled, contain much truth ; but, most 
probably, the later appeanur’i's of this pei'sonage may refer to the iiitroduc»ion of 
iiis worship; or the renewal of its rites, by (iriests devoted to him. (If not 
rather traditions of \\\s first appearance, erroneously placed.) It is by no means 
improbable that bis earliest name was Oun, [;», an] which afterwards received a 
terminating syllable, OanNEs, or even OawNAi's or OanNAOs, for the last syllable 
is long, and accented; so that the prouiinciatiun easily slides into this dilference. 
Tliis would denote — the nes, nuns, ». e. the ship, or vessel, of An ; and as we read 
that Odn retired eiery night to the sea, it must impiv a vei».sel, whore he abode 
during night, and w hence he appeared in the morning. This is the principal point to 
be established: and the consideration of it leads us to observe, that the compound 
name of the deity T^o^-aun, has precisely the same meaning as f>-AUN-»c.v; dag sig- 
nifying a ship, or vessel , — (/. “ the ship of Ann :” So far these titles agree. Scaliger 
thinks that both have suflered in their true spelling ; though perhaps it still ^'presents 
their pronunciation in ancient ages. — Our current pronunciation is notoriously 
incorrect ; for we ought to say JJagoon, or Dagoun ; and Ouannes, or (htamnees, 
q. o Aunnees: w'hich would be literally “ the Ann vessel ; ’’the vessel, or ship of Ann. 

We cannot expect to find the allegorical deity, Dag-Aun, represented both in the 
(allegorical) state or form of a fish (dr included in a fish) and in the form of a shi[>, at 
the same time : because, the fish signifying a ship, when it is used as implying Dagaun, 
there is no need of thes/uy^; and when the ship is used, there is no need of the fish. 
This intcrchaugeableiiess of these symbols, i\^efish and the ship, must be insisted on : 
and indeed, is implied in the histories extracted above: for the egg which contained 
all mankind within it, is said to have floated on the Red Sea," and to have come 
on shore in the Euphrates (in Babylonia, says Berosiis). Ilyginus has this historical 
fable, 1.97. “ An e^g, of a wonderful magnitude, is said to have fallen from heaven 

into the river Euphrates, which w'as conducted to the shore by fishes : over this 
brooded a dove, whose warmth hatched it, and produced Venns, subsequently 
called The Syrian Goddess: after which, as rectitude and probity ilirected, and 
as was a^vpointed by Jupiter, the fishes were inserted among the heavenly constella- 
tions. bor this reason, the .Syrians, though they have numbers of doves and fishes, 
do not eat them.” A story to the same eflect is told in difi’orent words by Lucius 
Ampelins, in his work addressed to Macrinns. [See Bayer, Additions to SeUieu.] 
It is said, that in the river Euphrates the egg it/’a fish w'as broodeil over by a dove 
during many days, from which egg issued the (toddess benign and propitious to 
inen, leading them to the most excellent life,” This is clearly the Venus of Ilyginus’s 
fable. It is evident, that the egg of a fish in these histories is a vessel. 

Another~a direct, proof that the word Dag-ann signifies » the ship of Aim”; is 
derived from Philo Biblius, who says expressly, “ Dagaun is .Sidoii;” and this iden- 
tity is universally received among the learned. Now, this w ord analyzed divides into 
Sid-aun; or rather, as w ritten in the Hebrew, the name of the ancient city 
.Sidon, which has preserved its true name, and is called at this day Seide : so we 
read of Beth-.^«frfa, Matth. xi. 21. *. e. the temple of Seide; which shews the true 
pronunciation of this word. Sidon would therefore he at full length in Hebrew 
tzid^-Ann; melted by common speech into tod- Jim— Sidon. What is this 
tzi ? — All our dictionaries and lexicons answer, imd roce, “ tzi is a ilecked shin 

VoL. II. E ^ 
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ur vessel, which carries men and ^oods tlry, as distinguished from an open boat.” 
Conscqiientiy, this is the same as Ooff, which also imports a vessel, that preserves 
in security what has been committed to it, by keeping its contents from the water; 
I. e. preserving them dry. These appellations illustrate each other : Vag and tzi are 
the same, iii nature and application ; Imt the final d6 ought property to be I'etained in 
proiuniciatioii, as in Siwbiy being the Chaldaic da ; “ thk tzi.” This reference is 
strengthened by analyzing the Greek name of the deity Poseidon, which written at 
length, is ntxrsiSaov, — and divided, is po-Seida-on, or Seida-avn ; now Po-seida-aun 
is a<ldres8ed in the Orphic hymns as “ Father of gods and men ;~the author ofpeaw 
and rest; — the cause of affluence;” i. e. the second Father of mankind, who tauglit 
them husbandry, &c. &c. By the later Greek writers, this name is given to Neptune, 
the god of the sea, and of ships: — It is clear, therefore, that this deity is the Heida- 
ADN of Syria; nor is the conjecture amiss which finds in this compound name a sym- 
bolical expression equivalent to — “ the opening of the ship of Aun.” The relation of 
this to O-AUN-wcs, and to Pag^anu, needs no enlargement. 

The separate investigation of tlie word Atm, may convince us, that it conveys 
precisely the same idea, as the issuing of Venus, &c. from the egg, in the extract 
from Hyginus. The Hebrew import of this word is, exactly, “ prolific power in this 
sense it is used, Gt'nesis xlix. 3. “ Keubeii thou art my lirst-bom, my might, and the 
beginning ofmy—proiijic power.” Also, Dent. xxi. 17. “ He shall acknowledge the 
first-born— for he is the beginning of his strength.” — See also Job xl. 16. If this ap- 
pellation then, be taken as signifying a person, we may say, on the authority quoted, 
that — ‘^oAun, the great Patriarch, taught men husbandry, astronomy,” &c. and this 
we have every reason to believe was the fact. We may say — “ the Ship of the great 
Patriarch was venerate<l ;” wliich is equally expressed by either term, o-Aun-nes , — 
tSeid6-Aun, or Pag- Aim. t)r, to take this apjiellation impersonally, we might say, in 
perfect coincidence with the Gentile mode of expression, — o Atm, the prolific power, 
was worshipped at Babylon; — the ship of the prolific power was commemorated, 
sometimes under the compound emblem o Aun-Nes; at other times under that of tzidS^ 
y4ww, (Sidon) or of Po-tzide-Ann, or oi Pag- Aun. These inferences are undeniable, on 
the usual and eiisloinary reception of the terms, as they stand in the Hebrew and 
ChaldtH; languages. The following arrangement shews the identity of tliese compound 
terms, at one view : 

1. o A V, oro AUN— is the great patriarch himsiJf, .saved in a ship, or ark, from the Deluge. 

3. oAi'N NES, is — “ i\w Aun, or Noah, of the ship.” 

3. o I) VG-vun is — “ tlio of Att«, or Noah. 

4. ,TZ1I>E-aun is — “ thei/u/J ofyfuB.” 

5. . DAG -AUN is — the ship of being die same as Tzide-aun, 

a. . Dag-oo«— is referred to “ a uuA r’s picture” in Asia. 

7. , 1) \G-aun is hy the lx X. sulistituted for Nebo, the productive power, revived from a ship. 

8. ."Dag-aun is— the “ ^w/tin a fish;” but “ the fish was no real part of him": it was only 

allegorical. 


In Isaiah xlvi. i. where the Hebrew reads “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth 
the Lxx. substitute Pagon for Nebo : 2ov«p»/3n Aaywv. This change of one deity for 
another, should seem to evince that the lxx. knew that both were equally worshipped 
in Chaldea ; for, had Pagon been a Syrian deity, only, it is by no means likely that 
the LXX. would have introduced him in this passage, in conjunction with Bel, the 
paramount deity of Babylon. 
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Several of the Western writers, knowing nothing of the Indian flrAntiA, and his 
character, ascribe a Babylonish origin to the history of Derkctos : 

Coffiiai, et dubia eif, de te Babylonia narret 
Dercoti, quam versA squamU rdantibus arfus, 

Siagnte Palisstina credimt celeltras&n JiguiA^ Ovid. Met> lib, iv. 44, 45. 

Scilicet in piscem sese Ciiharea novavit^ 

Quum 3HUylomc9^s submersa profugit in unda^’t, Manil. Astron* lib, iv. 577. 


No. DXII. Egyptian Emblem of Deliverance from the Deluge. 

THE Egyptian kings, who knew not Joseph, were derived from Hindostan ; and their 
deities are essentially the same ; insomuch, that the Brahmens attached to Sir David 
Baird's army, which from India entered Egypt, to assist in the expulsion of tlic French, 
in 1801, recognized most, if not all, of their own deities, among thi* sculptures in the 
ancient Egyptian temples. 

Sir W. Jones alludes to a strong coincidence in the religious feelings of these people. 

“ . . . The triple divinity, Vislmuh, Siva, Sra/ima; for that is the order in which 
they are expressed by the letters. A, U, M, which coalesce, and form the mystical 
word O’M; a word, which never escapes the lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates 
on it in silence. \Vhether the Egyptian O N, (wliich is commonly supposed to mean 
the Sun) be tlie Sanscrit monosyllable, 1 leave others to determine.” Asiatic lie- 
searches, Calcutta Edit. vol. i. p. 242. 

Sir William’s hint must certainly be taken in the alhrmative; it is well known, 
that the Hebrew letters m and n are often interchanged in Scripture, as they are 
closely allied in sound ; and the Hebrew A, U, N, may fairly be taken as parallel to 
the Sanscrit A, U, M; which, equally with the Hebrew word, implies the great jiro- 
genitor, or i>ro-generative power. Nor should it Imj forgot, that so early as the days of 
Joseph, (jen. xli. we read of Potipherah, priest of A N, verse 45. [wliich is the very 
mode of spelling adopted by Helladius, who reads 6 AN ;] while in verse 50 this same 
nameis vvritlen in full length A, U, N. These variations prove the little importance of 
slight differences in spelling this name among Greek writers : when, even in Scripture, 
it is thus varied ki the compass of a few verses. In composition also (Sidon, Dagon) 
it is varied by omitting the A, following no doubt the general pronunciation — Sid'-uu 
instead of Sidi-ami: — Dag'-un instead of Dag-avn. It appears then, that the great 
progenerative power [or person] is called A U M, in India; AN, or AUN, in 
Egypt, and A N, by the Greek writers. Nevertheless, under this mutation of letters the 
appellation is but one, and denotes but one personage : — the most venerable second 
father of mankind, miraculously preserved from a Deluge of waters, by inclosure in 
an ark, or vessel, or ship; — a floating habitation. 

No. 3. on Dagon Plate 111. is copied from an ancient Egyptian Zodiac: it may be 
seen in Mr. Maurice's “ History of Hindostan,” vol. i. from the Barbarini Museum. 
Uiuler it is written, “ Ichthon, sm Dagon.” [The Fish- A\m, otherwise Dag-A\m,-~^ 
in which inscription the terms and Dag are evidently equivalent to each other; 
as are the finals, o n in Icht-on, and o n in J^ag-oM,] Without semtinizing the authority 
for these inscriptions, I agree with Mr. Maurice that this “ exhibits too exact a 
resemblance of the Dagon of Chaldea, and the Indian Vishnuh, in the Matsva (fish) 

F 2 
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Avalar, to leave a doubt in mind on the identity of the persons, as well as the 
niytholojjy . . the great Oannes. Such are the sentiments of that laborious and well- 
informed writer. 

It may he remarked, that this figure is female, yet it is called ; perhaps, in 

strict propriety, she should have been Iterketos ; hut, we know, that change 

of sex was nothing among the deities. She holds in one hand an infant, the sign of 
renewed life; in the other hand a square, possibly, symbolizing the great JOcmiunrm 
or Machinator. 

The Egyptian name of Venus was says the Elymologicum Magnum; and 

Stral )0 says expressly, xvi. ^'Atargatis was the goddess hut the import of 

this term is black or dark, i. e. deep azure (Venus MeXavic, or MtXamc) referring nither 
to the azure complexion of the Hindoo deities, Vishnu, &c, than to any supposed 
connection with dark night. There were in Greece, several temples to Venus iimler 
this denomination A^poSirnc MtXnwSoc (Pans. /*7».ii.at Corinth: lib. viii. near Mantinea : 
Ub. X. at Thespia; : also at Ephesus ; and this was the colour of the Ephesian Diana.) 
The Venus AVro/m of Ilesychius, to whose teniplein Egypt, he alludes, 2<coTta,was, 
doubtless, of the same almost sable hue; as are other Egyptian divinities. 

No. 8. Dagon Plate 111. This figure is taken from the same Egyptian Zodiac as 
No. .3. It represents the god Pan (whose name is inscribed below it) leading the goat, 
out of what should be the mouth of the fish. “ Pan curat oivs ocmmqne magistros," 
says Virgil. — It were a bold conjecture to consider this sign as marking that month of 
the year after the Deluge, when the animals quitted the ark, under the direction of 
Heaven and Noah. It is well known that the stars which compose the signs in the 
heavens, do not now coincide with those signs which refer to them on our globes; 
but, in order to make the ])lace of the sun correspond to its ancient situation when the 
signs of the Zodiac were first established, not merely many degrees, but considerably 
more than two whole signs, must be calculated backwards ; and this would reduce 
Capricorn from the place of January and December, to that occupied by November 
and October, in which month (October 27, acconling to M. Basnage’s Calendar of 
the Year of the Deluge, see the article iu iXio Dictionaiy) Noah with his family 
quitted the ark. 

No. DXllI. Phenecian Emblem of Deliverance from the Deluge. 

IT has been usually said that Phenecia received her deities from Egypt : it might be 
so; but we have rather found rea.son to imagine that the settlers iu Phenecia were 
emigrants from a much more remote country (see the articles Caphtorim, Gibe- 
ONiTEs, Philistine, &c. in the ZXte/tona/^,) and rather Hindoos than Egyptians. 
However that might be, we know, from descriptions left us bylaician and others, 
that the same Emblem which originated in Hindustan was adopted in Phenecia, and 
" that it was there worshipped umfer both sexes as Dagon or Derketos. Of this our 
Plate Jil.oi Dagon, allbrds evidence in the Medals, Nos, 4, 5. 

We have seen in the extract from Hyginus, the relation of a dove and fishes to the 

R arcnt : this. No. 4. is from the Philosophical Transactions, vol, Ixii. p. .346. 

Jr, Sw'iNTON says of it — On one side we discover Atergatis, Adergatis, or Derceto, 
taken by several learned men, for the Dagon of Scripture, nearly as we find that 
Pagan divinity described by Diodorus Siculus, ( Bib. lib. ii.) and Lucian, with a 
pigeon J^efore her [on her thigh or knee] and ufsh in her right hand. On the other 
side, we perceive agalley, or small vessel, on the sea, with rowers in it ; under which 
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appears a sea horse, or rather a sea monster, of a very particular form. That this 
silver medal must have been anterior to the dissolution of the Persian empire, we may 
fairly collect,” &c.--“ That this was struck at Asklalon, there is, 1 think, little 
reason to doubt.” In the next medal. No. 5. “ broujfht from Syria . . . Ateroatis or 
Derceto, holds a concha marina, or sea-shell, in her left haml which iu<lce<r is the 
same shell as Vishnuh holds in his hand, in the Indian representation. Vide No. 2. 

Here, then, we have this Emblem in both sexes ; both being human upwards, and 
piscine downwards; the union of the parts taking place at the lower belly. It was 
not always so, for sometimes only the head was human ; and Lucian (de Dcu Syrut) 
says, she was wholly a woman, at llierapolis. 

No. DXIV. Grkci.vn Emblem of Deliverance from the Deluge. 

THE most complete series of Emblems coincident with our subject, which I have 
been able to procure, is given on the Plate Medals of Corinth. Nos. 10—17. They 
represent so very distinctly the Ark, with the infant rising into renewed life, after 
having been preserved by the fish, (the Ark) that scarcely any thing can he added 
in the way of explanation. It may be remarked, however, that the child in the act 
of coming out of the fish, does not occur among them : yet, that compounded lio-nres 
of the kind were known to the Corinthians, appears clearly from No. 19. and'froin 
the Plate of Ashtaroth, No. 12. The gem on our first Plate of Dagon may be 
added, in proof that this Emblem was adopted among the Greeks ; while the two faces 
of the head of Janus, below the gem, one of them expressing an old man, the other 
a young man, both marked with scales of fishes about the eyes and the breast, 
with fishes’ fins at the ears, shew, not only the reference of the character of Janus 
bifrons to the sovereign of the ocean, the man of two ages at once, but also, w hat 
refinement was gradually employed ; and to what absurdities the artists submitted, 
rather than forego entirely that reference which the original Emblem imported. 

That numerous and expressive memorials of the Deliigeexisted among the ancients 
appears, not only from our No. cccxvii. extracted from Lucian, but from various 
ceremonies described by other writers. I'he Aparnean medal on the Plate Eurm of 
Noah’s Ark contains a history of that event, rather than an Emblem of it. 

The reader will find additional evidence on the plate of Succoth Benoth ; n(»t 
only in the center-piece, Venus rising from the sea, starting, as it were, out of the 
shell, and attended by IVitons, lialf-man half-fish ; but also in No. 9. a medal of 
Marseilles, which represents a Sea- Venus, half-woman half-fish. Hence we learn 
that the Emblem was popular from Asia to Western-Europe. Numerous figures of the 
kind occur in all collections of Antirputies ; as the learned well know; and indeed, 
they are so numerous, in the form of Sea-Nymphs, Tritons, &c. &c. that a mere 
allusion to them is sufficient. 

No. DXV. Druidical Emblem of Deliverance from the Deluge. 

I expected to have found the Symbolical Fish among the Druidical rites of 
Britain; but, though the“GW</m of the Egg,” or, the “ l,a</y of the Eofr,”\K 
mentioned; and Ceridwen, and Ked, may be accepted as personifications of DTluviaii 
events; yet I do not find that the fish occupies a place suitable to our purpose; the 
Avatu or Beaver, (dae Fish-tail animal”, as the Welsh call it,) being' substituted ; 
and instead of the ocean a lake of unfathomable depth : but perhap.s this amphi- 
bious creature, the Beaver, is at least equally expressive, as the complete fish 
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No. DXVI. SYMBOL OF THE DELUGE, THE EGG. 

THE incidental mention of tlie “ Lady of tlie Eg^.” the “ Goddesa of the Egg," 
venerated among the Druidical Britons, incites me to wish to add a few words in 
illustration of that appellation. I do not know, indeed, that it occurs expressly in 
Scriptun* ; yet, if the Rabbins have (or had) any authority for explaining the import 
of the terms Succol/i Heuoth by ref(;rence to the Emblem of a Hen and Chickens, 
[the Doves, among the tireeks ;] the occurrence of the title alluded to, is not impos> 
sihle. Many creatures lay liggs : perhaps most ; perhaps, in effect, all with which the 
unassisted eye is conversant ; and the seed of a plant is but another term for an Egg. 
I'he title “ (joddess of tin; Jigg,” may, therefore, be taken in a general sense, as 
denoting the procrcnitive power universal; otherwise, with a stricter reference to a 
specilic object, symbolized under the type of an Egg. And this was adopted among 
the Asiatics and the Greeks. 

On our Medals of 'J'vke, No. 12. is seen the Emblem of a Serpent enfolding an Egg. 
Now, the Serpent., as we have already observed, was on many occasions significant of 
bi'nevolent superintendance. This is expressly recorded on the Medals of Egypt, 
No. 21. by the motto NEO Al'AO. AAIM. the New Good Genius, inscribed around 
a serpent crowned ; on either side of which are, the Symbols of Peace and Plenty, 
popj)y-headN and ears of corn, marking also, increase, fertility. The type is well 
known. (Com|). the Serpent Vedanta of India; also, the preserving power of the 
(b’cat Serpent, in J’raoments, No. xx.) 

The Egg was that great and important object on which the power of benevolent 
superintendance W'as n»ost assiduously employed, most eminently, on a particular 
occasion. It was no other than the Ark, with the world, its contents. But, the 
difficulty of shewing the issue of living beings, thousands of living beings, of different 
kinds, from an Egg ; when reduced to a type, is greater than the reader can 
conceive of [and the enclosure of them cannot be shewai under any device. — This, 
though impossible, is nc-vertheless attempted, in the Egyptian Symbol of an Egg 
carried in a ship. See the gods of Upper Egypt, in Montfaucon, Antiq. tom. ii. 
IMate, 142. p.. 350.] The sculptors, and painters, and medallists, of antiquity have 
rather chosen to represent the same thing under Emblems derived from vegetable 
nature; the poppy-head, or the pomgranate, contains thousands of seeds, each 
possessing, as is w«‘ll known, the power of evenfual life ; whereas, an Egg conveys the 
idea of a single life, only, at the utmost, unless explained ; and delineation cannot 
explain it. It might be thought, that the Egg should properly refer to the Creation ; 
especially by those who render Gen. i. 2. “ the Spirit of God brooded (as a bird over 
her Eggs) on the face of the deep but, the second creation, *. e. after the Deluge, 
seems to be a more satisfactory reference. The following extracts are from Mr. 
Bryant, Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. p. .352. 

“ At this season, according to Aristophanes, sable winged night produced an Egg; 
from whence sprouted up like a blossom, Eros [Love] the lovely and desirable, with his 
glossy golden icings" i he Egg is called mov vrrjivtfuov ; which is interpreted Ovum 
absque concubitu; but it likewise signifies liertoc, rainy. This was certainly an Emblem 
of the Ark, when the rain descended : and it may, I think, be proved from a like 
piece of mythology in Orpheus (Hymn 5) concerning Protogonus — “ I invoke Protor 
gonus, who was of' a twofold state or nature, Si^vn, who wandered at large under the 
wide hearens, Qoyiyn, Egg-bome, — who was also depicted with golden wh^s.” [Comp. 
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Plates Taurus Nos. 12, 13. also Persia, Nos. 5, 0.; and the winged Jupiters in 
Winklemann’s Monumenti Inediti, et a/.] 

“ 1 have before observed, that one Symbol, under which the ancient mythologisfs 
represented the Ark, was an Egg, called Ovum Typhonis. Over this sometimes a 
Dove was supposed to have brooded, and to have produced a new Creation ... At 
other times, a Serpent was described round it ; either as an Emblem of that Pro- 
vidence, by which mankind was preserved ; or else to signify, a renewal of life from a 
state of death ; which circumstance was denoted by a Serpent ; for, that animal, by 
annually casting its skin, was supposed to renew its life, and to become jmsilis uovus 
exuviis, vegete and fresh after a state of inactivity. [More accurately still, it denote<l 
the year at the end of which Noah, with his entomb<'d companions, obtained a 
renewed vitality.] By the bursting of this Egg, was denoted the opening of the Ark ; 
and the disclosing to light, whatever was within contained.” p. 3G1. 

Mr. Davies informs us, 31ythol. Brit. Druids, that Ccredireu the goddess of the boat, 
had a daughter, whose name is sometimes w'ritten Creirny, the token of the 
sometimes Creirvyw, the sacred token of life. She was the most beautiful damsel, in the 
world,” p. 189. “ Creiruy, the token, or sacred symbol of the e^g, (was) otherwise called 
LJyny, the manifestation, or putting forth of the egg;- (she) is not the least remarkable 
of Cerid wen’s children . . . Creirny, as daughter of Cct idiccn, or Ceres, was the 
Proserpine of the British Druids. The attributes of the mother and daughU'r, in the 
Bardic mythology, as well as in that of other heathen, are so mnch confounded 
together, as not to be easily distinguished. All the difference which 1 can conceive 
in their character, is this : Ceridiocn was the genius of the Ark throughout its whole 
history ; heuce she was viewed as a severe matron, supposed to preside in those 
public sanctuaries, where the Arkite rites were celebrated ; while Crierny, was 
regarded as the genius of the same sacred vessel, only during its perilous conllict 
with the waters of the Deluge ; and therefore was represented as a hehiless virgin 
exposed to dreadful calamities, from which at length she was delivered .... This 
mystical lady is also called Creiddylad, — the token of the Jton-ing, ovfoaling ; and 
is described as the daughter of L,ludd Llaw Mraint, the chief mho governed the 
vessel; or of Lily r, the margin of the sea: and here she is an old acquaintance of 
the English nation, being no less a personage than Cordelia, the daughter of King 
Lear." p. 200. 

No. DXVir. INCIDENTAL REMARKS. 

IT is proper to mention a re-action to which some of the principles adduced 
have given occasion; it is that of placing in the heavens in the form of Constella- 
tions, memorials of those transactions which so greatly intcre.stf‘d mankind. 'I'lie 
constellation of the Ship [Argo]— of the Raven — of the Dove -of the Altar — ofthe 
Victim, and the Sacrificer, bear-iio incompetent witness to the History of tin* Deluge. 
Orion has been thought to be Noah; an<l the asterism of the river, as Ptolemy culls 
it, the head of which river commences at the foot of Orion, will be easily understood 
by the reader of the foregoing pages. 

As I am not aware of any allusion to this re-action, in Scripture, it may be passed 
over with this slight notice. But, the subject may bear a few general Remarks. 

The first Remark is, that since Idolatry had several sources, and more than one 
origin, it is not correct to refer all the idols of the Gentiles, without exception, to a 
single source. When Macrobius affirms that all deities run ultimately into tlic Sun, he 
is certainly mistaken ; nor is Mr. Bryant less mistaken, when he refers all deities to 
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persons and events connected with the Deluge. Nevertheless, it must be aduilttetl* 
that many deities coalesce in the Sun, and that many memorials of the deluge became, 
eventually, objects of veneration, and gradually of worship. Nor inu.st we forget 
that the Liiteliigeuces, or Guardians of the Elements, &c. were multiplied, till every 
hill, and daje, and tree, and grotto, had its titulary protector or protecti'ef<8. That the 
Magian notion of Guardians over the elements, was by no means contiiied to Pemia, 
is ek'ideut, trorn the opinions of the Egyptians, who, says Porphyry, commeiiced the 
worslii}! of 8erapis by fire and water. Says Diodorus, “ The Egyptians esteemed 
Eire, which they called Uephahtus, to be a great god — They even thought it to be a 
living animal, endowed with a soul, says Herodotus, vtvo/unrrai to wp Otimov tivot 
lib. iii. cap, 10. And this, us the reader has seen, iniglit be iudepeuaeut of refereiire 
to the .^un.^ Moreover, every traveller into Greece and Italy, knows aiuimlancc* of 
raves, aiul forests and rills, which formerly were haunts of Dryads and Nyin|)bs. 

A second Remark is, that it is desirable in reading Scripture [and not Sciipture, 
only, but other Historical writings, also,] to distinguish the species of Idolatry alluded 
to, where it is possible. For instance, the I'eraphim of Laban, may be the earliest 
l<lols mentioned ; yet, whether they were commemorative of the Deluge, or of Noah, 
the principal personage of the l)eiugp, may be questioned. The time seems to be 
too early ; and probably, there would be a feeling of opposition in the families de- 
scended from Slietn, to all the proceedings at Babel, \\here, certainly. Idolatry of the 
commemorative kin<] was patronized. The 7'ernphim were, doubtless, Guardians ; 
and l.abau supposed that with them was connected the prosperity of his residence 
and his family. On the other hand, the temples dedicated to Ann, could neither be 
sacred to the Planetary Intelligences, nor to Elementary Guardians. We find them 
in connection with almost ail the strangers who had inhabited the land of Canaan ; 
and under the greatest variety of circumstances. We read little, or nothing, about 
them, till the time of the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites ; when the names of 
tow’iis imposed by the expelled residents evince their previous character. 

The Prophets allude to many Idols which do not occur in the historical books of 
Scripture : and to several among other nations than their own. It is well to be able 
to distinguish these, because, for want of such distinction, the threatenings, &tc. 
directed against them, are unintelligible ; or, at least, their forcible impdrt remains 
undiscerned. 

The Apostles and writers of the New Testament, had the same Deities to contend 
against ; but under another form, and presented under the more elegant fashion of 
Grecian skill. Hence the originals were forgotten ; Vishnu and Jihavam, glared, and 
Sereswatti, gave place to Jupiter, to Venus, to Mercury, to Ceres; and the Deities best 
known, held their court on Mount Ida, not on Mount Meru ; at the bea<l of the Sca- 
mander, not of the Ganges. Still, their attendant emblems continued much the same: 
the same animals marked their shrines ; and these gave occasion to a worship directed 
to brutes, to plants, to insects, — to every kind of absurdity, at which the luiiul 
revolted while it complied. Our Plates of Medals bear but too ilecisive evidence of 
the fact; by means of these Plates however, we trace the worship in various instances, 
and they afford us this consolation, that as the western Idols disappeared before the 
light of the truth of the Gospel, so the eastern Idols, though the parents of the other, 
may in time, be expelled from their station ; and their influence, their dominion, and 
their destructive powers, may become matters of history, and of wonder to succeed- 
ing generations. 

The reader will not be displeased, perhaps, with two reflections by way of close to 

this 
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this article : the first is, the extent to which Symbolical commemorations of the 
Deluge, as to events, and personages, had extended from India to Britain ; — 
we may say, all over the world. The second is, the strong hold which these Symbols 
and the titles and dognuUa connected with them had obtained on the popular mind. 
The Druidical tales are not without recollection and influence, to this day ; we find 
them in our own country, in various forms, and in almost all parts; can we wonder 
that they, their cognates, and their descendants, still maintain their empire, in 
countries where they originated ; — where they have been established by all the 
eflbrts of ingenuity and superstition, and by all the energies of power, civil and 
sacerdotal, supported by all the recollections of national distinction, and all the pride 
of personal and family ancestry. 

No. DXVIII. ON THE FORM OF NOAH’S ARK: with a Platb. 

IT has, I confess, rather the appearance of romance to attempt at this fieriod 
of time, to demonstrate, or accurately to describe, the Form and general appearance 
of that very ancient edifice, the Ark of Noah: the mere mention of it seems like 
sporting an effort of imagination, rather then the result of rational investigation and 
matter of fact. Nevertheless, as it connects with a very important event in the 
history of the human race, a most prominent fact in Scripture history, and of 
lasting consequences, it is w'ell entitled to our closest attention. We shall place first 
the assistance derived from Scripture; and then shall advert to memoranda, preserved 
among other families, and other settlements, of mankind. 

The Ark of Noah, -Gen. vi. &c. is called tebe/i, or thebeh, or thehet: this name is 

f iven also (and only) to the ark of bulrushes in which Moses was preserved, Exod. 

. 3, 5. It signifies a hollow — empty — void: meaning, it is presumed, not an open 
basket, or any other open receptacle, but a strictly closed — shut vp, coflfer, box, or 
trunk : and the notion of a trunk most accurately suits its use ; an infant might 
be securely enclosed in a trunk, and a trunk^ would float safely on the waters. 

Having ventured to consider the Ark of Noah, as merely a variation from the cus- 
tomary construction of houses for residence — and to change its character, from that 
of a house for standing, to that of a house for floating, we shall in the first place 
compare it with the ordinary houses of the East, [Vide Fig. 1. on the Plate, Fokm of 
Noah’s Ark: this is from Niebuhr’s T/vitr/*- 1» Arabiatl observing, that the sides 
are constructed of upright supports (quarterings) of timber, which are plastered over 
with clay, — as this on the Plate appears to be, both externally and internally. The 
application of canes, split^and laid across these quarterings, is so like the usage of laths, 
which are common evei^f where, and the idea is so simple and natural, that merely 
to mention it is sntEcient. 'J'he same may be said of the coaling with bitumen. IhiK 
substance was employed on account of its pi operty of resisting water: the mode of 
its application might be similar to our plastering. [On the subject of filling the 
interstices between the timbers, &c. with bitumen, it is curious enough that a patent 
should lately have been obtained, in this country, in favour of a principle, the 
practice of w Inch is as old as Noah !j 

We find Gen. vi. 10. that the Ark was to luive “ a door in the side thereof^' admit- 
ting ingress and egress : this figure shews, that such is the station of the door, in the 
houses of Arabia. Beside this, o. vi'mdo'fi (transparency, literally) was made in this 
Ark; “ and in a cubit shall thou finish it above,” — literally, ‘‘ even to the supports 
sbalt thou extend it, from the risings, or, from the elevations;” [comiiare the 
VoL. II. G 
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Plate, Construction of Noah’s Ark, Fig. 1.] meaning perhaps, it shall extend 
from end to end of the Ark, except where intercepted by the finishing posts, at the 
ends, and by those strong timbers, which rnnuing up the sides join others in the 
roof.” [see Elevation, Pig. .'i. ib.\ The usual situation of the windows is seen in this 
Arabian figure; and being immediately under the projecting eaves of thereof, such 
an opening would thereby be defended from the falling rain. 

I'lie attention of the reader is farther requested to the trunk-like shape of this 
dwelling; such an inclosure was very fit to contain the infant Moses, supposing the 
hd, as in ordinary tmnks, to be moveable. 

Since then, we find in this figure of an Oriental dwelling such correspondence to 
XSwAhebet, as described by the sacred historian, we may inquire what memorials of 
its form and constraction have been preserved in any other manner, and to what, 
e.vtent they agn^e with that under examination. 

We must at once take Dionysius, or the Indian Bacchus, fora personification of 
the great patriarch Noah ; and without enlarging in proof of it here, must assume, 
that the cistu mystica, or sacred allegorical chest, anciently carrierl in tlie Dionysiac 
processions, commemorated the instrument of preservation, by means of which a 
family of mankind had escaped destruction when involved in the calamities which 
acimmpanied the Deluge. It will be recollected, that this thebet has been supposed 
only to float, hovering about the place where it wad stationed ; to lie gradually (and 
comparatively, slowly) surrounded by the flood, and to be lifted up, for a sliort time 
only, on the face of water 22 feet in depth ; and moreover, to be re-settled on its broad 
basis, and its projecting supports, by the earliest diminution of the retiring waves. 

No. 2. In a series of pictures, representing Ceremonies in honour of Bacchus, in the 
Antiquities of Hei culaneum, vol. ii. p. 135. appears, what may be thought with grea^ 
probability the nearest approach in form to the Noachical Ark. A w'oman is carrying 
on her shoulder a square box, having a projecting roof, and at the end a door. 
This door is a distinguishing circumstance ; for it plainly inarks this receptacle as a 
house : it cannot be a mere box for ordinary uses, as the difficulty of putting things 
ill, and taking them out, through so narrow an aperture, sufficiently demonstrates : 
neither is the angular roof, with its considerable projection, analogous to the pur- 
poses of a mere box ; moreover, lieing carried in a commemorative procession, it is 
clearly a sacred thebet, or trunk, i. e. that in which Dionysius was preserved. [It has 
1)0 pillars, to characterize it as a votive temple ; neither is the door-way proportioned 
to the entrance of a temple ; it rises nearly to the roof.] 

To illustrate the nature of these sacred trunks, it may be proper to abstract some 
remarks from the notes on the volume which has furnished this subject. Oppian 
(jCy)icg. iv. 253.) calls the Ark offr-wood that had contained the infant Bacchus, and 
which was carried in jirocession by the sacred choir, appifryv. Area inejffidnle; 
“ the most venerable Ark the word chelos is used by Homer in this signification ; 
and both Suidas and Hesychius say, chelos is Kibotos: i. e. an Ark. Pausanias, 
itb. vi. says, that Vulcan made a small statue of Bacchus, and gave it to Jupiter, who 
gave it to Dardanus the Trojan. In the sacking of Troy the portion of Euripilus was 
an Ark (XapvaS,, larnax) wherein was contained this statue ; Euripilus took it avvay ; 
hut, at his first attempt to look into this Ark, to examine the statue, he was deprived 
of his senses, and became insane. (Compare 1 Sain. vi. the punishment that visited 
the men of Bethshemesli.) Moreover, the Ark, was esteemed a symbol appropriate 
to Bacchus; and, in his processions, idols, or other mysteries referring to that 
deity, were enclosed in it. The same among the Egyptians. Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 
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Observe farther, that the iixx. in Genesis translate tJiehah, “ kibotos'*; in Exodus 
they retain the original, thehin: whereas Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and others, use the word lamax; the same as among the Gentiles described 
the Ark of Bacchus. The cista mystica of the Bacchic rites, contained the most 
direct allusion to the great Progenerator of mankind : when it was not the God him- 
self, it was the virile part of him ; but, sometimes, a basket of early fntil, or seed com, 
was substituted ; implying, that Bacchus was the person who first taught mankind 
husbandry, [Comp. Dagon, Plate] ; and that fertility was his character and essence. 

Theocritus says. Idyll, xxvi. that Pentheus was pulled to pieces by the fcnnalc 
Bacchantes, for prying into the sacred things which they took out of the cista to 
place on the altars; and Catullus says, the rites of the cista were celebrated in the 
utmost secrecy : 

Para ohacura cavia celebrant orgia Cistaa. 

The heathen always carried the cista on the shoulder; and the person who carried 
it was called Kistophorus, says Suidas. [vide Exod. xxv. 14. and Uxxah, in the 
Dictionan/.'\ It was the same, or nearly, with the mystica vannus Jacc/ii, of Virgil, 
Gear. i. 16G. 

Our next figure No. 3. is from vol. i. of the Antiquities q/‘ fferculatieum, p. 07. It 
is part of an ancient picture, representing Orestes and Py lades brought for the pur- 
)ose of being sacrificed, to the altar of Diana Taurica : but recognized by his sister 
phigeuia, one of Diana’s votaries: behind Iphigenia are two attendants, one 
iolding a s|U'ig, bason, &c. the other occupied about a trunk which recalls very strong- 
y the form of the lhebet\\i is longer than it is broad, and is supported at the corners 
by strong posts ; it has a projecting roof, and this roof is rounded at the top ; whereby 
*it agrees with the Arabian house. No. 1. This similiarity is increased (accidentally, 
no doubt) by an appearance, on the side, as if it were covered with plaster ; of which 
a part is peeled oil'. The cista mystica, or somew hat etpiivalent, was carried in the 
ceremonies of Diana ; also in those of Ceres, and of Isis: for, in fact, these deities 
difiered in little more than in name; being varied characters of a similar divinity. 
The reader will observe the conformity of this trunk, cofler, or ark, with that of the 
foregoing figure ; except in the shape of the roof, and the absence of a door: at least, 
on this side of it. 

On the following figures. Nos. 4, 5, 6. it is proper to state explicitly, that the 
extremely remarkable nature of the type, with the singularity of the legend, on some 
of them, has, ever since their discovery and publication, been considered as jnstifv iiig 
strong hesitations respecting their authenticity ; nevertheless, shice so many as nme 
medals are known, whose types, though greatly alike, yet difl'er in some ‘particulars, 
it seems difficult to account for their manufacture, if alt be spurious. However, we 
give up eight out of the nine, (three or four being absolutely condemned as forgeries, 
by the best judges) and restrict ourselves to that one which is admitted to be a 
genuine medal, No 4. It is preserved in the cabinet of the king of France. It has 
been admitted by Vaillant ; and having been particularly scrutinized by the late 
AbbeBarthelemy, at the desire of the late Dr. Combe, was, by that able antiquary, pro- 
nounced authentic. It bears on one side the head of 8everus; on the other a history 
in two jiarts ; rejiresenting, first, two figures enclosed in an ark, or chest, sustained 
by stout posts at the corners, and well timbered throughout. On the side, are letters; 
on the top is a dove : in front, the same two figures which we see in the ark, are re- 
presented as come out, and departing from their late residence. Hovering over 
them is the dove, with a sprig in its bill. (Double histories are common on medals.) The 
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situation of these hj^ures implies the situation of the door : which is not on the side’ 
but agrees with that of No. 2. this medal therefore clearly commemorates an escape 
from the dangers of water, by means of a floating vessel. The water is conspicuous 
in Nos. 5, (J. Whether these particulars can be, without difiiculty, referred to the 
history of Deucalion and Pyrrha, as usually understood, will be strongly doubted 
by all wlio duly contemplate the subject. Moreover, the Abb6 Barthelemy informs 
iiM, that tlie letters on the ark are, — “ the letter N, followed by two or three others, of 
which there remain only the slightest traces ; or to speak more accurately, there is 
nothing but the contour of the second letter to be distinguished, which according to 
different lights, appears sometimes an O (O) sometimes an E.” Had the forger of the 
non-genuine medals met with a true one, which, having these letters well preserved, 
he was solicitous to copy ? It is certain, that he only w'anted the E to appear as the 
third letter, in order to justify his legend; for, “the first letter N” seems to beun- 
rjuestionable ; and “ there are traces of two or three others say of two others ; one 
of which “ in some lights appears to be O (Q);” [but an E would do as well.] Accept 
this O, as the second letter of the inscription. The Abb6 admits traces of a third 
letter; and if nw^ resjject be due to the forged medals, if the forger had any genuine 
original before him, which by the rarity, tlie singularity of its type, induced him to 
imitate it, (the only reason assignable for his imitation) if any one of the eight re- 
pudiated instances had such a prototype, then the third letter was E. It is unwise to 
depend too strongly on a .single evidence; but it is not improper to submit, 1. that 
the Patriarch was known iu Grecian ariticpiity by the name Noe; 2. that it is not 
impossible to explain the cause why all the medals, including the genuine, purport to 
be struck at Apamea. 

Philo Judajus says, (DePrim. vol.ii.) “ The Grecians call that person Deucalion; 
but the Chaldeans style him NOE (NQE) in whose time happened the great eruption 
of waters.” Noe is mentioned several times iu the Orphic hymns; and, if any traces 
of his name were preserved among the eastern Greeks, as I^ans, Pa-Naus, NouSy 
Mi-Nous, &c. [which Mr. Bryant has clearly proved,] — then, there is no difficulty 
in admitting, that at Apamea he was called Noe, Noeh, None, or Nous, either of 
which modes of spelling his name would justify this medal. 

That these medals should be referred to Apamea, will not seem wonderful when we 
recollect, what has been already stated, that the lxx. translate thebah, “ Kibotos ;” 
the Apostles do the same, Heb. xi. 7. 1 Pet. hi. 20. Now, there was a city n^med 
Kibotos, in Phrygia, on the river Marsyas ; this city was afterwards named Apamea^ 
says Strabo, lib. xii. and a medal of Adrian inscribed with both names of this city, 
Apameon Kibotos (on the river) Marsyas, is given by Patin, jVunt. p. 413. Kibotus 
is not a Greek term ; but apparently Oriental. Possibly, a colony from the East had 
settled here, or, this town might value itself on preserving correctly the memorials of 
Kibotos, whence it took its name : and this the rather, as Kibotus signifies an ark, 
or repository (coffer) for things of value. In a Kibotos were carried the sacred em- 
blems, says Pausanias, lib. x. so that it was similar in nature and use to the cista 
of Dionysius ; and Dionysius (the Indian) was a personification of Noah, to 
whom this Jfiftotos undoubtedly refers. Enlargement is unnecessary in proof of the 
propriety of such a subject as the present on medals of Apamea ; and it reduces those 
who refer this type to the Greek Deucalion, to the necessity of proving, that the 
title Kibotos was, or could be, appropriated to Apamea, on account of that event, or 
of some commemoration of it, peculiar to that city. Compare the article Apamea in 
the JDictiomry. Also, No. cclxxxi. Miscellanies, Plate 11. 
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These evidences combined lead to the conclusion that the Ark of Noah was simply 
a large house, the timbers of which instead of penetrating into the ground, whereby 
they would have been Aeld, were detached from it ; which left the structure free to 
float, whenever the waters approached to “ lift up the Ark.” 

We conclude b y this farther argument, that had the Ark been a keeled vessel, it 
would from its tonnage have drawn so much water, tliat it could hardly have floated 
where it stood ; for the mountains were covered only twenty-two feet deep, and less can 
hardly be allowed for its draught of water. Many shipsin the British navy draw much 
more ; bnt, if the bottom were flat, (or nearly) then, allowing it ten, or twelve feet 
draught, there would still be a sufficiency of water below its bottom. This flatness 
of its bottom is perfectly coincident with the representations in our figures. How 
much a flat bottom would tme the construction of this machine, will be best understood 
by those who are best acquainted with the several coui*ses of lines, and their variations, 
which are employed in moulding a keeled vessel of magnitude. 

Supposing these arguments to be conclusive on the Form of the Ark, we pro- 
ceed to suggest, that tlie cista mystica, the memorial of the Ark, has not always this 
house-like form \temple-\\ke form, if the reader pleases : for the ancient temples may 
be considered as memoranda of this subject.] Ordinary baskets, of any shajie, would 
answer the purpose, and such were usually employed ; but, it will not escape obser- 
vation, how nearly basket-work imitated the construction of the Ark, — by its upright 
stems, and its crossing withes. Without adopting Dr. Geddes’s notion, that the Ark 
itself was wholly of wicker-work, — wicker-work was certainly employed in composing 
those portable resemblances of it, M'hich were designed to perpetuate its history. 
Medals are frequent, in which the serpent, the good demon is represented as entering 
the Ark, or coming out of it. They clearly denote the import of this sacred utensiL 
See Nos. 7, 8. and compare the Plates, Mewals of Crete, No. 21. of Ephesus, 
Nos. 15, Iff. of Sauijis, No. 3. &c. 

It is possible, that the reader may not /?/•«< perceive the propriety of attaching 
so great importance to the history of Noah’s deliverance, and its commemoration. 
Our not-unlaborious investigations mark our opinion ; and a little reflection will justify 
it. I’lie out-cry of a certain class of reasoners against Revelation has long been, 
“ Bring us facts which all the world agree in: facts admitted, esta- 
blished BY UNBIASSED EVIDENCE, &c.” If, in answer to this, we adduce proof 
that the Christian dispensation is from above; we are reminded, — “ how few of man- 
kind receive it : Christ’s own nation deny the subject of it; heathen lands refuse liim.” 
If we advert to Moses, — “ What! a leader of a pitiful horde of leprous slaves! at 
most, a legislator acknowledged by a single nation ! and that a stupid nation too.” 
Well then, to establish the assertion, that Deity Juts condescended to make known 
its intentions to man, investigate the instance of Noah: — Was the Deluge a real oc- 
currence ? — All mankind acknowledge it. Wherever tradition has been maintained, 
wherever written records are preserved, wherever commemorative rites have been 
instituted, what has been their subject? — the Deluge: deliverance from destruction 
by a flood : the savage and the sage agree in this : North and South, East and West, 
relate the danger of their great ancestor from overwhelming waters, — but he was 
jiaved; and how? — by personal exertion? by long supported swimming? by conceal- 
ment in the highest mountains ? No: but by enclosure in a large floating edifice of his 
own construction — his own construction, for this particular purpose. But this labour 
was long : this was not the work of a day ; he must have foreknown so astoiiishitig 
an event, a considerable time previous to its actual occurrence. — Whence did he 
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receive thiR FOREKNOWLEDGE? Did the Earth iufurm him, that at twenty, thirty, 
forty years’ distance it would disgorge a flood? — Surely not. Did the Stars an- 
uomicc that they would dissolve the terrestrial atniosidiere in terrific rains? — Surely 
not. Whence; then had ISoah his foreknowledge? Did he l>egin to build when 
the firet showers descended? '^I'hut was too late. Had he been accustomed to rains 
formerly, — why think them now of importance ? Had he never seen rain, — what 
could induce him to provide against it? Why this year more than last year ;--wby 
last year more than the year before? These inquiries are direct: we cannot flinch 
from the fact: erase it hom the Mosaic records; still it is recorded in Greece, in 
Egypt, in India, and in our Britain: it is registered in the very soicra of the Pagan 
world ; and is annually renewed by commemorative imitation, where the liberty of 
opinion is not fettered by prejudices derived from Hebrew institutions, or by the 
“sophisticated" inventions of Christianity. — Go, infidel, turn to the right hand, or to 
the left hand: take your choice of difficulties: disparage all mankind as fools, as 
willing dupes to superstitious commemoration, as leagued throughout the world to 
delude themselves in order to impugn your wisdom, your just-thinking, your love of 
truth, your unbiassed integrity; or allow that this fact, at least, this one fact, is 
established by testimony abundantly sufficient ; bntremember, that ifit be established, 
it implies a COMMUNICATION from GOD to man. — Who could inform Noah? 
Why did not that great patriarch provide against Fire? — agaiust/i'art/<(yMa/fCs.^“agaiust 
Explosions? — Why against a De/wice.^— why against ff'ater? — Away with subterfuge. 
.Say frankly, “ This was the dictation of Deity say, “ Only HE who made the 
world, could predict tlie time, the means, the causes of tliis ilevastation ; only HE 
could excite the hope of restoration, or suggest a method of deliverance." Use your 
own language : but permit a humble believer to adopt language already recorded : 
“ Jijf faith, Noah — being warried of God—of things never seen as yet — in pious fear-^ 
prepared the Ark Q\\hoio») to the saving of his family —by which he condemned the 
world." — May a similar condemnation never rest on us, who must at least admit the 
truth of one text in the Bible — or stand convicted by the united voice of all mankind, 
and by the testimony of the earth, the now shattered, the now disordered earth itself! ! i 

No. DXIX. ON MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

BEFORE we proceed to accompany the emigrating tribes of mankind, it is proper 
that we should obtain, so far as we can, a distinct idea of those particularities in the 
region they quitted, w’hicli were most likely to strike their senses, and to be main- 
tained in their recollection. Always bearing in mind, that the medium of proof, 
though ilerived from themselves, has undergone various interpolations, and has 
come down to us confused by many diversities, imagined at different places Rod times, 
in so long a period. W^e cannot, therefore, adopt indiscriminately all which is pre- 
sented by antiquity ; but must select the most chaste, the least embarrassed with later 
conceptions, or intermingled with notions of generations so far removed from the 
source of original information as to have forgot almost every thing of consequence ; as 
to have retained — as the Greeks and their connections did retain — a few words only, 
and they unintelligible; with a few facts only, and they enveloped in mysteries, dark 
us the night in which they were usually performed. 

Caucasus is the name of a series of mountains of which Ararat is a pR*"! i 
another part of Caucasus is named Taurus: or else, the names of Taurus, and Ararat 
are general throughout the ridge, and denote nearly, or altogether, the same as 
Caucasus. This is not easily determined; as ancient authors seem to use those 
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names) without sufficient precision to direct our opinion. We shall, however, consi- 
der Taurus, as a mountain forming part of Caucasus: Capt. Wilfoed gives the 
following account of its Hindoo appellation : 

“ The true Sanscrit name of this mountain is C'/tasa-^ri, or the mountain of the 
C'hasas, a most ancient and powerful tribe : who inhabited this immense range, from 
the eastern limits of India to thecontiues of Persia; and most probably as far as the 
Buxine and Mediterranean seas. They are often mentioned in the sacred books of 
the Hindus. 

“ Their descendants still inhabit the same regions, and are called to this day 
C'hasas, and in some places C'hasyas and Cossais. 'J’hey belonged to the class of 
warriors, or Cshettris : hut now they are considered as the lowest of the four classes ; 
and were thus degraded, according to the institutes of Menu, by their omission of 
the holy rites, and by seeing no Brahmens. However, the vakeel of the Rajah of 
Comanti, or Abnora, who is a learned Pandit, informs me, that the greatest part of 
the zemindars of that country are C'hasas; and that they are not considered, or 
treated, as outcasts. They are certainly a very ancient tribe ; for they are mentioned 
as such, in the Institutes of Menu ; and their great ancestor C'hasa or C'hasya is 
mentioned by Sanchoniatlion, under the name of Cassius, lie is supposed to have 
lived before the flood, and to have given his name to the mountains he seized upon. 
The two countries of Cnshgar, those of Cash-mir, Caslwar, and the famous peak of 
C'hm~gar, are acknowledged in India to derive their names from the C'hasas. The 
country, called Casia by Ptolemy, is still inhabited by C'hasyas; and Pliny informs 
us, {lib. vi. cap. 20. Cesi montani, &c.) that the inhabitants of the mountainous region, 
between the Indus and the Jumna, were called Cesi, a word obviously derived from 
C'hasa, or Chesai, as thev are denominated in the vulgar dialects. 

“ The appellation of Caucasus, or Coh-CAS, extended from India to the shores of 
the Mediterranean and Buxine seas ; most probably, because this extensive range 
was inhabited by Chasas. Certain it is, that the mountains of Persia were inhabited 
by a race of people called Cosscei, Cussed waH Cissii’, there was mount Casius on the 
borders of Egypt, and another in Syria; the Caspian sea, and the adjacent moun- 
tains, were most probably denominated from them. Jupiter Cassius, like Jupiter 
Peninus in the Alps, was worshipped in the mountains of Syria, and on the borders 
of Egypt : moreover, we find, that the titles of Cassius and Cassiopceus, given to 
Jupiter, were synonimous, or nearly so. In Sanscrit the words cVto^opa, C'hasyapa, 
and C'hmyapati, signify the lord and sovereign ruler of the C’Viaayajr.* Chasyapiya or 
C'hasap^a, m a derivative form, implies the country of C hasapa.\Vov Jupiter Cassius, 
corap. Plate II. Caucasus, Nos. 3, 4, 11 to 16.] 

“ The original country of the Chasas seems to have been the present country oi Cash- 
gar, to the north-east of Cabul ; for the Chasas, in the Institutes of Menu, are men- 
tioned with the Daradas, who are obviously the Pardee of Ptolemy, w'hose country 
now culled Darad by the natives, and Pawurd by Persian authors, is to the north-west 
ofCushmir; and extends towards the Indus; hence Ptolemy with great propriety 
asserts, that the mountains to the north-east of Cabul are the real Caucasus. 

“ The country of Cashear is situated in a beautiful valley, watered by a large river, 
which, after passing close to Chdg&-Seray, Conner and Noorgul, (Cooner and Noorgul 
are called Guz-noorgul in the Aj^een Akbery) joins the Landi-Sindh, or little Sindh, 
below Jfilalabad; in the small district of Cameh (for there is no town of that name), 
and from this circumstance the little Sindh is often called the river Cameh. 

“ Hie capital city of Cashear is called Chatravd, or Chatraur, and is the place of 
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residence of a petty Matiomedan prince, who is in great measure tributary to the 
emperor of China; for the Chinese are now in possession of as far as 

Baglan to the north-west of Andcrab.” 

“ Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 30, informs us, that mount Caucasus was also called Graucasus; 
this appellation is obviously Sanscrit; for Grava, which in conversation, as well as 
in the spoken dialects, is invariably pronounced Grau, signifies a mountain, and being 
a monosyllable (the final being surd) according to the rules of grammar, it is to be 
prefixed thus, Grava-C'hasa, or Grau-Ghasa. 

Isidorus says (Orig. lib. xiv. cap. 28.^ that Caucasus, in the eastern languages, 
signifies white ; and that a mountain, close to it, is called Casis by tlie Scythians, 
in whose language it signifies smw and whiteness. The Ca^is of Isidorus is obviously 
the Casian ridge of Ptolemy ; where the genuine appellation appears stripped of its 
adjunct. In the language of the Calmuck Tartars, Jdsu and C’hdsu signify snow ; 
and in some dialects of the same tongue, towards Badaeshdn, they say Jmh& and 
Chtisha, Tnstuz and Tachd or Tuca. These words, in the opinion of my learned 
frietids here, are obviously derived from the Sanscrit Tushdra, by dropping the 
final ra." ^ 

“ The words Chasu or C'hasa are pronounced Ghasa or Cos; Chusa or Cusa, 
by the inhabitants of the countries between Bahlac and the Indus ; for they inva- 
riably substitute ch or c in the room of sh." 

“ This immense range is constantly called in Sanscrit Himdchel, or “ Snowy 
Mountain;” and Himdlaya, or the “ Abode of Snow.” From UinM, the Greeks made 
Jmaus: A’/iiorfMS seems to be derived from .fiTmorfa, or “ snowy:” Birndna, Haimana 
and ffaimdnas, which are appellations of the same irnport, are also found in the 
Piirfinas : from these is probably derived Amanus, which is the name of a fanmus 
mountain in Lesser Asia, and is certainly part of the Hima-laya mountains ; w’hich, 
according to the Purfinas, extend from sea to sea. The western part of this range 
was called 7'aurus; and Strabo says (lib. xi. p. 519.) that Mount Jmavs was called 
also Taurus. The etymology of this last appellation is rather obscure ; but since 
the Brdhmens insist that Tochdrestdn is corrupted from Tushdra-sthan, by which 
appellation that country is distinguished in the Puranas ; and that Tunan is derived 
from Tusharan, its Sanscrit name, the sh being quiescent ; may we not equally suppose, 
that Taurus is derived from Tushara or Tusharas : for this last forin is used also, 
but only in declensions, for the sake of derivation. Tushara signifies “ snow ; 
Tushara-slhan or Tuc haras-sthan, the place or abode of snow ; and Tusharan in a 
derivative form, the country of snow.” . • /. 

The etymology of this last denomination does not seem quite satisfactory : but, 
possibly, if we consider the animals as issuing from the Ark on this mountain, and 
of what transactions it was the scene, in consequence, we may see why it received 
it« name from an animal. The word Taur in many languages signifies a Bull : it is 
so in Spanish, French, &c. at this time: it was so in Latin, (jreek, Arabic, ccc. 
and above ail, as being most ancient, it was so in Chaldee ; which language vvas 
little distant either in time or place, from the first settlement on Mount Taurus. 1 o 
account for this name, observe, 1. that Noah on coming out of the ark sacrificed to 
God, itUer alia, a young buU, or beeve, as the most valuable offering m his ^mvver :— 
the place of sacrifice might be denominated from this first offering. 2. As N oah was 
of pastoral manners, no doubt he kept around him all the valuable domestic 
animals he possibly could ; these he cherished, these he multiplied, tbew he employed; 
the chief of these, the bull, might give name to the mountain where they pastured. 
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And not only was this mountain called the “ Mountain of the Bull,” or beeve; but 
it was also, as appears to me, comtnemorated under the figure of a Bull : — though 
possibly sometimes under that of othCT domestic animals. The number of animals 
companions to mankind by their nature, is not very great; after the beeve, tin' 
goat and sheep, the dog, the swine, the horse, perhaps the elephant, and the camel ; 1 
say, perhaps, because llie elephant could not breed in a mountainous region ; neither 
could the camel walk on crags or precipices; the swine, though domestic, is unclean : 
— the number of birds also is not great, the lioiisc cock, the swan, and especially the 
pigeon or dove: among reptiles, though it may startle its, is the serpent, of which 
some kinds are esteenied in many parts of India to be guardians of the house aiul 
premises, and arc accordingly a<lmitted as inmates to every apartment. Indeed, of 
the whole serpent tribe, terrible as its very name sounds in our ears, not one kind in 
ten is venomous ; and those which are fatal, seldom strike without provocation. To 
the serpent we may add the lizard. Among insects the bee. 

Such are the chief pastoral riches of mankind ; and such were the pastoral 
riches of Noah. From these must have descended whatever breeds afterwartls 
roamed the earth; and the mountain on which these first swarmed, scenis to 
have been typified by the figure and appellation of some one, or more of them; 
while distant parts of the sanie range of mountains, to which the savage croalures 
were exiled, were typified by figures and appellations of them ; as the lion, 
the tyger, &c. among beasts; the eagle, &c. among birds. And in like manner, as 
parts of these mountains might derive names from the bull, or beeve, so might other 
parts from the lion, or from the eagle; which suggests one reason, why the 
gods of the heathen were accompanied with images of those kinds of creatures 
which referred to these mountains. So Jupiter had the eagle, originally in reference 
‘Eagle Mountain,” or a district cal led The Eagle — the Garoora-st/ian o( \\\q 

1 )resent Bramins. Dionysius had the bull; Cybele had lions: Venus had doves, 
)ee8, &c. Hence in after ages, the imaginary improvement, but really great dete- 
rioration of symbolic lore, by combination of figures into unnatural forms: as a bull, 
with a human head ; meaning “ bull mountaiu,”with the man who headed it, i.e. govern- 
ed it; this composes the Minotaur — i. e. menuh-taur, \taur, or bull, of Menuh?\ 
By equal perversion, the goat and the lion, are compounded: and, when a deline- 
ator, or his patron, who directed the representation, dissatisfied with a single moun- 
tain, or district, [perhaps, dominion], was desirous of including the whole range (or 
Caucasus, at large) he combined, in one most monstrous form, the lion, denoting one 
mountain, the goat another mountain, and the tail he converted into a serpent. See 
the plate Caucasus, Nos. 1, 2, 3. also, Corinth, No. 1. Hence originated the 
griffin, — an eagle’s head f Mount Eagle) on a lion’s body (Mount Lion) w ith a multitude 
of other compound emblems, all refening to the region where mankind originally 
settled, or to events principally connected with that region. 

Nor let it be thought strange, that names of animals should be given to mountains, 
since we know they are so given at this day, no less than to rivers and plains : 
indeed, whoever reads the histories of late discoveries will readily admit that names 
are often assigned to places, from occurrences of much less consequence. 

The Hindoo emblem of the Cow of Plenty, is not alien from this idea, since the 
same authority informs us, that the earth took the form of a cow, in order to represent 
to the deities, her sufferings under recent ill usage: if the earth, {i.e. the ground) 
might assume this symbol, so, certainly, might a district, [and it most also be this 
district] that was subjected, as the earth complained, to perpetual irritations and 
VoL. II. H 
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lacerations by tlie spade and the plough, to ensure fertility. Comp. Plate, Taurus, 
No. 14. The cow suckling her calf ; the ear of com, and the plough. The sex is 
nothing in mythological emblems. 

There is yet another thought entitled to consideration : that the great Patriarch 
himself was symbolized under the figure of a bull : but, I incline to think, that this 
application of the einblem was subsequent ; and not adopted till after the more 
accurate discrimination of persons and places had given way to a confusion of 
ideas, originating (and terminating) in error. 

These emblems were in later ages so confusedly associated, that we often look in 
vain for coiTect meaning or commemoration among them; sometimes the person was 
mistaken for the dwelling ; sometimes the dwelling for the person ; and sometimes 
by means of additions, considered as improvements, the original ideas were over- 
whelmed : which has always been the case with religious memorials when varied 
from their primitive simplicity. 

The Indian Apis as well as the Egyptian, was certainly an emblem of the first 
tillage of the ground ; rather by the labouring beeve than his master, as 1 suppose. 
As this has been somewhat misunderstood by more than one learned writer 
among us, it may be proper to refer the reader to the authorities furnished by our 
Plates. For the Minotaur, the buU’s head on a man’s body, see the Med^ of 
Athens, Nos. 13, 14. Ckkte, No. 8. India, Nos. 8,9. For the jTaMroiMea, a man’s 
head on a bull's body, see India, No. 10. Persia, No. 9. Taurus, Nos. 15, 16, 17. 
It is extremely unlikely that both parts of this compound emblem should represent 
the same individual person; for, then, why not rest satisfied with one of these em- 
blems? In Nos. 12, 13. on the plate, Taurus, we certainly see the governing power, 
a Janus looking both ways, presiding over — not himself, surely, — but, his district, 
typified by the single-horned Minotaur. For the bull in company with (or, contend- 
ing against) a lion, see India, the center-piece ; Macedonia, Nos. 13, 14. Persia, 
No. 10. Cyprus, Nos. 1, 2, 4. Tauru.s, No. 13. Now, if the Patriarch were figured 
both by the bull and the lion, (as some have supposed) it would follow, that the 
lion d«;vouring the bull, is the patriarch devouring himself; which is absurd; 
whereas, if we suppose these tyjies to represent countries, they denote, naturally 
enough, wars or contests, in which the lion country overcame the bull country. For 
the bull with a single horn {i. e. a mountain; or, rather the chief city, called Carina; 
which may be derived, from, or at least, allied to, the Hebrew Keren, pp, a horn.) 
See Crete, No. 9. Cyprus, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. For the bull on board a ship, his legs 
tied, see Crete, No. 19. He is often represented hutting with his horns ; but, this 
appears to be a later Dionysiac emblem. 

As clear an instance as I know of this language of reference, is afforded by a 
medal of Perinthus, in the cabinet of the late Dr. Hunter : see Plate Taurus, Nos. 
1, 2, 3. The coin is in good preservation, and I have examined it very carefully: 
it represents a bull (Mount Taurus) supporting between his horns the egg (of mankind; 
i. e. the Ark) in which is the serpent, the agatho-demon, or good genius (Noah.) 
These three allusions are distinctly marked in this type ; and we cannot mistake 
pne for the other, as is frequently the case. The obverse of this medal contains the 
heads of Serapis and Isis ; which also lead us to the great patriarch. Here the bull 
cannot signify Noah, for he is denoted by the serpent; and the bull supporting the 
serpent, would be Noah supporting himself, which is preposterous; neither can 
we here, as Mr. Bryant has done, take the bull to signify the ark ; for that is 
certainly denoted by the egg which includes the serpent : — but, to render it intelli- 
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giblc, we must read it, as implying, that on the head of (Tanrns) Bull Mount, the 
ark rested, with its inclosed progeny. Comp. Plates, Eg^pt, No. 17. India, No. 7. 

If we reflect, that great part of mankind travelled westward, we shall find, that 
with respect to them Mount Taurus assumed, and preserved, an eastern bearing, of 
course ; and the east being that quarter of the heavens in which the sun rose, every 
rising sun would remind such western migrators, that Mi that direction resided their 
great ancestor. — Hence, among other causes, their worship of the rising luminary ; 
wherein they paid homage to their distant parent ; and hence, they continued to 
worship the rising sun, as it reminded them of their origin, and of him whom they 
peculiarly venerated. For this reason we often find on medals a bull with a star (or 
sun) between his horns, i. e. the sun on the head of Mount Taurus. Comp. Plate 
Smyrna, No. 20. The same principle, explains the standard of the Great Mogul, 
which is, the sun rising behind a lion ; — implying, that in the original country where 
the royal race was native, the sun rose behind “ Mount Lion.” Much the same may 
be thought respecting the moon, which also rising in the east, reminded western 
nations of their eastern connections. The idolatry of the nations east of Mount Cau- 
casus adopted these ideas but little, if at all, because the course they had taken was 
contrary to these principles ; which are strictly geographical. That the worship of 
Boodha, with other Hindoo notions, has been carried east-ward in subsequent ages, 
is no impeachment of this argument. 

As to the extent of Mount Taurus, we find the name ajiplied to the whole range of 
mountains from India to Western Asia: no doubt, this was originally otherwise, but, 
as mankind travelled along, or around, this ridge, they continued the name where- 
ver the ridge continued. The same may be said of Mount Caucasus : hence we have 
Caucasus in Armenia ; a part, to be sure, but a very distant part of the original : and 
beyond all doubt, many names were prolonged in those early ages, much beyond 
what modern geographers could wish. Hence many things are said to have been 
done in such or such a place, which were not done in the original, but in the second^ 
ary, place of that name: or vice versa, events have been attributed to the first, which 
truly belonged to the second : to the great embarrassment of those who have directed 
their labours in search of truth. 

It is natural, and customary, for mankind when forming colonies, distant from the 
parent state, to retain the appellations oftheir previous dwellings, and to annex the old 
names to their new towns : we see this in our own colonies in America ; where we 
have New-London, in memory of old London; New- York, in memory of old York ; 
and so of other places in Britain, as Boston, Halifax, &c. &c. The same principle 
prevailed anciently ; whence Carthagena, or New Carthage, &c. This has misled 
many men of learning, who stopped at the colony, instead of going to the anginal 
station: — so Cush, for instance, sent out many tribes, which retained his name; but 
perhaps the original Cush has not yet been acknowledged: many towns were called 
Theibes, from Thehet, the ark, but the first of this name, perhaps, remains unknown. 
The T/tebes of Egypt, is probably a repetition of the name, though now most familiar 
to us ; and so of many others. 

No. DXX. DISTINCTIONS IN MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

WE have seen unquestionable evidence that the persons saved in the deluge, with 
the means of their safety, were recorded in the memory, and in the sacra also, of 
their descendants. This has been supposed by the learned, heretofore ; but, the idea 

H 2 
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that among the emblems adopted by the ancients, some were geographical, has 
escaped them. Nevertheless, there is really, nothing more incongruous in typi- 
fying Mount Taurus (Bull) by the figure of a bull, or Mount Lion bjr the figure 
of a Lion, than in adopting other emblems, for other purposes. As this is of some 
consequence as a branch of ancient Idolatry, and isconnectedalso, with places which 
have been scenes of Scripture events, on which we cannot bring too much evidence 
to bear in the way of illustration, we shall attempt to trace the notion somewhat 
farther : it will be found, eventually, to contribute to our general purpose. 

We have seen that Major Ronnell has, with other able geographers, noticed three 
distinct elevations in Asia, the highest of which is the mountainous ridge, or region, 
of the Hindoo Koii, better known to us under the appellation of Mount Caucasus. 

In farther consideration of this Mountain, its districts and adjacencies, we should 
alMays bear in mind, tliat the character and description of places by original 
authors, is much preferable to the application of those descriptions by later writers : 
for instance, the following testimony is not true, if it be refei'red to Armmia, west 
of the Caspian, but it is peHV'Ctly descriptive of Caucasian Aramenia; and we shall 
find the three mountains f«. e. ridges, or chains of mountains] remarked by this author, 
have not escaped the notice of others : but on the contrary, have been adopted, as 
a discriminating character. 

“ Armenia Alta is one of the highest regions in the world,” says Moses Choren- 
ensis, “ for it sends out rivers in contrary directions towards the vovr cardinal points 
in the heavens. \i \vah three mounJ^ains, and abounds with wild animals, and [many] 
spcf'ies of fowl for food : also, with hot baths, and mines of salt, and other things 
of utility ; and the chief city is called Carina." [Tha keel of a vessel, as some 
8upf>ose, depriving its name from the Latin : but, much rather allied to the Hebrew 
keren, a horn; as already remarked.] 

Tlic reader will recollect that in coincidence with this testimony, Moses, in 
Genesis, specifies t/ove provinces, adjacent to Paradise : Isay, though the number 
of his rivers be /owr, the number of his provinces is but three; Ethiopia, Havilah, 
ami Assyria: and w'p can scarcely doubt, that this number (three) was received in 
like manner among the ancients. 

In proof of this might be quoted the well known emblem of Caucasus, — a &’o«, a 
goat, and a serpent, three: — of, the bull, the eagle, and the man, three: or, the 
lion, the eagle, and the human head, three: hence, also, the grifiin: and the sphinx. 
But, I think, a yet more simple proof of this triplicity, exists in the figure called 
trujnelra, which is firmed by a disk, or round, in the center, from which issue three 
bended leers, in their bendings following (‘ach other; now, these are sometimes 
sepavjited by ('arsof corn, implying so many provinces, fertile in grainy (coincident 
with the cars of corn in the hand of the tutelary goddess, from whose foot issues the 
river, as seen in our Plates;) if these legs be thought to hint at long journeys, 
migrations, devious ways, and these ears of corn to signify provinces, around a 
disk, or mountain in the center; then it must be owned, that their emblematic mean- 
ing is not undeserving attention. The conjeiiture may be farther supported, if this 
disk or center be a head, from which the legs are departii^ ; and to mark from 
wliat point of the globe such departure commences, we find an eagle forming part of 
the emblem; call this “Mount Eagle,” the intention of the type is manifest. 
In like manner, other medals exhibit the triquetra on one side ; the bull, or the 
lion, winged or not winged, on the other side : take these for “ Mount Bull,” and 
“ Mount Lion,” originally, the allusion may be said to explain itself. 
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No. DXXI. Op Mount Caucasus, as a Seat op Fire. 

MOUNT Caucasus has always had the reputation of furnishing one or more orifices, 
whence issued fire ; it did so anciently, it does so, at this day : but fire may be 
either destructive, or innocent; either volcanic, phosphoric, or aerial, of the 
nature of those lambent flames which are fed by certain inflammatory vapours, and 
commit no devastation. We have in our own country burning wells (as that of 
Broseley) and other spontaneous flames, which are truly earlh-born, and never 
spread beyond their original limits. On the shore of the Caspian Sea is a famous 
station of spontaneous fire, named Haku; Avhich is an object of worship [and is 
visited by devotees, even from India] and in general. Naptha springs are susceptible 
of this placid ignition. That this was the kind of flame attributed to Caucasus, 
seems likely, inasmuch, as we have no marks on medals of its Jiaving been at any 
time volcanic ; no thick and heavy clouds, no falling stones, or, &c. It furnish- 
ed thunder and lightening, as ai)pears from the symbols and arms of Jupiter, but 
countries not seats of eruptive fires are subject to those meteors, lion ever that 
might be, we certainly find Caucasus expressed on medals with flames rising from 
it ; and not only from among its prominences, but also from its summit ; perfectly 
coincident with an Indian representation of Vishaou, in which his head appears 
surrounded by flames, while two of his hands hold each a trident, the sign of a 
triplicate partition; but he has no emblems of vengeance about him, to characterise 
this fire as destructive, but rather as a mild, or harmless flame, difiusing illumina- 
tion and radiance. 

Such, I presume, was the flame placed at the entrance of the garden of Eden ; not 
vindictive but gentle: and whether it be too much to suppose the worship of the 
gentle vapour-fires which is still practised, originated from that emblem, or from a 
commemorative symbol of that emblem, is submitted to superior judgment. 

Very often however, Ave find this mountain Avithoiit flanu's, merely an assemblage 
of huge rocks; nor should we be able to identify the application of such types to 
this mountain, since all mountains have a g(>m'ral resemblanc»‘, had not the com- 
memorator kindly inserted an inscription, Zeus Kasios, meaning, no doubt, “ to the 
divinity of Mount Casus ami we occasionally find this written Kassios, Avhich 
determines the jirounnciation to this notion of it. The memorial of Mount Cassus, 
or rather Cos, is sometimes a rude mass of stonrs, exjmsed to ti»e open air; some- 
times a mass inclosed in a temple, but that temple open, having no side walls : and 
to deteinnine the reference beyond ambiguity, on the apex of this temple is jilaced 
an eagle, emblematic of the district so often alluded to under the name of that 
bird. 

If Mount Ca^HS were the first residence of mankind after the flood, the first habi- 
tation of Noah and his family must have been some cleft or grotto in it, (ill more 
commodious dwellings could be erected; accordingly, we find in some medals of 
Caucasus, such a kind of cavern particularized ; and hence temples cut into moun- 
tains, as in India, atElepbanta, Ellora, &c. which in after times Avere forau'd Avith 
great labour, and prodigious application ; in resemblance, and conseipiently in 
commemoration, of that original recess of the human race, where first the sacred 
fire gloAved, and the altar of devotion first difiiised its bright beams around. 

The Hebrew word, Casa, signifies a throne, or royal settle, and most commonly, 
Zeus Kassios is sealed on a throne ; marking no doubt, the original Zeus, Avho first 
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had any rif^ht to tliat distinction, and office, over the second race of mankind ; and 
if the Hebrew Casa had the same reference as Cas, in Cau-chms, and Kassios, then 
the meaning is “ the royal mountain” — the mountain dignified by royal residence. 
Now, where the royal residence settled, there, no doubt, were religious rites performed, 
which consisted much in sacrifices; hence the combined dignity of religion and 
government distinguished, most especially, this mountain, their first seat and settle- 
rnent. We know that the throne, the habits, &c. of royalty, were esteemed sacred, 
and still are in the east: and that kings combined the priesthood, as part of their 
official supremacy. 

The natural form of an assemblage of stones, thrown together to imitate a rnoun* 
tain is, that of rising in the middle, and spreading at the base; stones so combined 
give the i<lea of steps, and suggest the form of a pyramid : with which is connected a 
variety of religious ideas, of the most remote period. 

That not the mountain only, but the resident on it is commemorated on western 
medals, as on eastern delineations, appears from representations of Zeus Kasios in 
the form of an old man, holding the staff of dignity, and when not seated on a throne, 
sitting on a mountain or rock; occasionally, he holds a patera (not unlike the Indian 
Brouma, in the Plate Origin of the Ganges), at other times he is accom- 
panied by an eagle, and that eagle not infrequently grasping a serpent. Sometimes, 
the reverse of such medals is an old man (the divinity) standing under an entrance or 
arch-way, adorned with pillars. — In others, the reverse is a goddess, holding a 
flower with the motto Agreiis, “ the Hunter,” which no less refers this symbol to 
forests and mountains than to laboured and cultivated plains. These particulars the 
reader will find illustrated chiefly on the Plates of Caucasus I. II. and Taurus; 
with their explanations. It is sufficient here to remark, that these emblems prove 
that the western countries were peopled from the eastern parts of Caucasus; of 
which they preserved memorials by types and figures, hitherto contemned as mere 
caprices, but when properly understood, of manifest utility in the study of ancient 
geography, by which only, they can be satisfactorily explained. As we conceive, 
Scripture affirms the same migrations of mankind from Caucasus ; but, as these me- 
moranda were afterwards perverted to idolatrous commemoration. Scripture avoids 
reference to them. The purpose of Revelation being to counteract idolatry, the less 
that was said about it the better ; and could it have been totally omitted, better still : 
this the superstition of the nations prevented, since idolatry was but too successful in 
“ drawing aside through the lusts of the flesh those who were clean escaped from such 
as lived in error.” 

No. DXXII. Of the Nations settled on and around Mount Caucasus. 

THE customary accounts of the origin and settlements of nations, seem to be defi- 
cient in at least two particulars. 1 . It is entirely unaccountable, and incredible, that all 
mankind should have journeyed west, from any supposable point where they originally 
settled; and that none should have journeyed east. — Were not the eastern parts 
equally inviting, and are they not at this day, equally populous as the west? The 
reason why we attribute so much to the west is, because being seated in this portion 
of the {jlobe, we derive our notions from writers whose works have most easily reached 
us, writers nearest to our own situation ; but, had we been equally conversant with 
eastern writers, or had we sufficiently esteemed their authority in this inquiry, we 
should hgve seen the propriety of settling some early tribes in the extreme east of 
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Asia; and should have inquired, whether certain names of fathers of nations recorded 
in Scripture, are not still preserved in parts, whereof wc have some, though it may be 
impeifect information. A second particular depends on the situation assigned to Pa- 
radise, and its identity with the first settlement of Noah after the flood. The Indian 
accounts, which remove Paradise much farther East than is usually allowed, in the 
same proportion facilitate the population of the East of Asia. Nor is this ail, for as 
we must suppose migratory Colonies to have been influenced by natural causes anci- 
ently, as they are at this day, so we cannot but observe, that the rivers must have 
been then as they are now, the guides of emigrants, and of tribes in a state of progress. 
The reader by casting his eye on the Map of Asia, will perceive, that must of the 
considerable streams issue from Caucasus; and that, from this mountain, largely 
taken, the course of these streams may be considered as marking the course of man- 
kind to remote parts of this continent. In fact, they diverge on all sides : South to 
India, East to China, North to Siberia, West towards the Caspian, and this, 1 think, 
is decisive evidence, that mankind could not have been originally stationed west of the 
Caspian, whence none of those mighty streams, which water, while they divide the 
provinces of Asia, either issue, or are easily attainable. 

But, as it is not suflScient to point out difficulties or errors, without endeavouring to 
diminish or correct them, M'e shall attempt to shew the true state of this inquiry ; and 
in so doing, shall take advantage of many ideas and authorities adduced by the very 
learned Mr. Bryant ; at the same time difiering from him in the application of some 
of those authorities, by considering as colonies certain people and cities, which he con- 
siders ei'A primitive stations; and by considering as primitive steUions, certain which he 
considers as colonies^ 

That the names of the Provinces where Paradise was situated, were imposed on them 
since the deluge, is a very rational presumption : there are three, 1. Uavilah,. 
2. Ethiopia, or Cush, 3. Assyria. Wc shall consider in the first place Ethiopia 
or Cush. 


No. DXXIll. Of the Original Cush, or Ethiopia. 

IT is necessary to recollect, that there are several countries in Scripture named 
Ethiopia; [see the article Cush, in the Dictionary.l and properly so named, their 
inhabitants being derived from the same family : our present business is to determine 
where that family was first situated, and in this we may be assisted by inquiring to 
what country these colonies referred their origin. 

Ethiopia, south of Egypt, was well known as western Ethiopia, and this implies 
another, an eastern Ethopia ; so Strabo, lib. i. p. 60. calls the Ethiopians a two-foli> 
people; they lie extended, in a long tract, from the rising of the sun, to the setting of 
the same.” Homer coincides with this; — 

The God, remote, a heavenly gnest, 

In Ethiopia grac’d the general feast, 

(A. race divided, whom with sloping rays 

The rising and descending sun surveys); Odyss. A. 22. 

and Apuleius, lib. xi. p. 364. mentions “ Ethiopians and Arrians, born of the God, 
^)^^^^\xxx,^\iOBQrays first illuminate their country:' this Eusebius describes, as “Ethi- 
opia which looks towards India to the South-east.” Chron. p. 12. 
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An ian, in his Periphis, 2. describing tJ)e course of the Indus, says, “ After the 
romitry of Ora [i.c. auba] the continent now by reason of the great depth of its 

gnlphs and inlets, fonmng vast promontories on the river Sindus [Indus] 

A\hieh is the largest river of any, that runs into the Erythrean [Red] Sea;” or Indian 
t^eean. 

These testimonies prove, that EUiiopia wfin \ery far East; now, it is impossible 
to suppose that the J/iiran Elliiopia sent colonies to such a distance eastward; 
but, vv(' learn, from all «‘Videnoe, that these western Ethiopians were the emigrants; 
and that they migrated from near the nver Jndus, i. e. from a situation north-west of 
it. — “About this time,” says Eusebius, “ a colony of taking leave oftheir 

country, upon the rircr Indus, came and settled in Egy|)t.^’ Citron-, p. 26. Syneellus, 
p. 152. When we read that “ Ethiopia looks toward India, to the South-east,” it im- 
plies a situation North-west of that country; and the anthjuity of these people is 
witnessed by Stephanus the Geographer, who says, “ 'J’he Ethiopians were the Jirst 
nation constituted in the world; the first which enacted laws, and taught men to 
reverence the (iods.” All this is true of the Chaldaic Ethiopians, observes Mr. 
Bryant. 

Moreover, as the Hebrew name for Ethiopia is Cush, we should bear in mind the 
testimony of Zonaras, who says expressly, p. 21. “ Chvs is the person, from whom 
the Cuseuns are d(‘rived. They art; the same people as the Ethiopians.” — The same 
says Kus(«bius: “ Chits, from whom the descended.” — Chus, was the 

fatlu'i' of all those nations stiled says .Tosephus, Ant. lib, 1. cap. 6. 

Apuleius in his Metamorphoses is thus addressed by the divinity of the Moon, 
“ '^Phose who are enlightened by the emerging rays of the rising sun, the Ethiopians, 

and the Arrians and the j)owerful in ancient learning, the Egyptians, 

call me Isis.” From the connection of these Ethiopians with the An’ians, whoso 
situation we know to be west of the Indus, we find this Author also acknowledging 
Oriental Ethiopians. 

By these testimonies we are fixed, — to the country of the rising Sun, — to the vicinity 
of the River Indus, and — to the neighbourhood of India, as the region of this Cush, 
i. e. the original Ethiopia. 

No. DXXIV. On the Original Assyria. 

WE proceed to consider the character of another country, noticed as marking the 
situation of Varadise, Assyria, and this appellation no doubt, should be resolved 
into two parts, Ai ['N] signifying Region, District, or Country ^-and Syr -but this 
syllable being diflerently pronounced by the Hebrews and Chaldeans, was either <%/*, 
Shur, or Tyr ; — so that the compound word might be Ai-syria , or Ai-shyria, Ai-thyria 
Ai-theria. [Ai-Thuria would signifiy in Chaldee, “ the Region of the Mountains ;] 
These last compounds denote in some writers Ethiopia, but that was certainly Cush ; 
though the same name might sometimes be attributed, especially by distant colonies, 
or by strangers, to p-art of the same country, from which in fact it was only separa- 
rated by a river. We say, therefore, that Ae ox Ai Shytia, or Ai Serai, w^ 
radically, that appellation, which is here rendered Assyria. We have already laid 
it down as a principle, that colonists repeated the names of their former country, and 
we are not to be surprised at finding another Assyria, independent of the primary. 

“ Serai," 
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“ Seira” says Hesychius, “ means a bee, or the house of a bee and it may refer to 
the first swarm of mankind, which from Ai Seira spread throughout the earth. It 
might also refer to the insect cultivated by mankind ; and possibly there is some 
referenceto this, Isaiah vii. 18. “ The Lord shall hiss for the bee that is in the (distant) 
land of Assyria, — the Orienlal Ethiopia; and for the [the zimhl that is in the utter- 
most part of the Rivers of Egypt,” i. e. the African Ethiopia. 

Some nations had the name of bees, as others had of serpents, &c. Herodotus says 
Ub. V. cap. 10. “ The Thracians a£Brm that all the places beyond the Ister [Danube] 
are possessed wholly by bees;' — at which he wonders : but, understand a people, 
as we well know those countries were very populous, and the wonder ceases. Nor 
is this singular, bees are said to have fed Jupiter on Afountlda; and other things are 
said of bees, which must njfer to persons. And if, as is very possibh*, the first 
dwelling of Noah (the first temple) was a cave in a monhtain, a hive, Seira, might 
become its emblem. This thought derives support from the passage, Judges iii. 20. 
“ £^nd escaped to the quarries [Eng. Tr. others render, images‘\ and escaped unto 
Seirath — more properly, in the SeirtUft, &c. which leads to the inference that the 
Seiratk was a place of some kind, which could be entered, a temple, grotto, cavern, 
&c. cut in the rock ; like those of India. Nor should we overlook the testimony of 
Josephus, Ant. lib. i. cap. 2. who says “ the sons of Seth erticted pillars — which are 
still in being in the land of Seirath.” This land then, must have been so named 
after the flood; and the writer gives us two names “ Seirath or Synas.” hjianetho, iu 
Eusebius, and Syncellus call it “ the land of Syi-iad, or Syiiadice.” 

In fact, the ancients often confounded Syria and Assyria, but, as Syria (of 
Palestine) was near them, it is probable their error arose from confused ideas of 
another Syrias, Seriath, much beyond Assyria on the Tigris. Pliny’s observation, 
that “ Letters were always .extant in Assyria, as I think, but others say apud Syros, 
among the Syrians ,” has the air of a mere error of appellation, both parties meaning 
the same country, ultimately. Mr. Bayamt refers to various authorities in proof 
that the same .people were -called Syti, AssyrU., Cheddasi, &c. Ant. Mythol. vol. iii. 
p. 466. Diodorus, in Euseb. P. E. lib. ii. quoting the 8acred JBistory of Euhemerus, 
says, “ Jnpiter came into Syria, -to Cassius, who was then king thei’e : tlie same as 

f avename to Mount Mount GcortW is'Cou-K.AS.ios, VideJ)\od.iib. v. cap. ^ 9 . 

lerodotus, describing the army of Xerxes, Polh. cap. >03. mentions the Persians, 
Medes, Assyriam, Bactrians, Indians : — this arrangement, by placing these Assyrians 
between Persia and India, places them far east of the 3'.igris. He says the Persians 
Mere once called C^ttenes {[vom Copherte, a branch of the Indus?) Thi^ Assyrian 
forces, says he, had brazen helmets of a barbarous form. Their shields, sjiears, and 
daggers, M'ere like tho.se of the Egyptians,; they had also large clubs pointed uith 
iron, and linen cuirasses. These people which the Ch ecks call Symons, the Barba- 
rians call Assynans: mixt with these were the Chaldeans.” He mentions also Afabi- 
ans, cap. 69. which cannot possibly. refer to Arabia qn the Rod 8ea. Those Et/tio- 
pians, says he, who came from tlie more ;parts of their countrv(for there 

were two distinct bodies in this eitP^^^ltion) served with the Indians. The -Oriental 
Etliiopians have straight hair. Their armour resembled that of the Indians.” cap. 70. 

A passage in Virgil's famous fourtli Eclqgne j|s , usually tlipught to refer to the 
country which witnessed the fall of man ; and is therefore .to . our ^subject. Speaking of 
the expected progeny who should unite the lion and the lamb, he says, 

Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidst; Assyrivm vulyo naseetur amomum. 


VoL. II. 
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“ He shall slay the serpent: he shall also slay the delusive empoisoned vegetable 
(fruit) ; aiuJ cause the Assyrian delightful v^etable (fruit) to become common.” A 
})oetical allusion, surely, to the tempter-serpent, the tree of knowledge, and the tree 
of life : placed by the poet in that Assyria, into whose situation we are now inquiring. 

Josejduis says, Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 12. that“ the Syrians of Damascus, were sent by 
Tiglath Pileser to Upper Media; and he substituted a colony of in their 

room.” If these people changed places with each other, as is certain, it demonstrates 
an eastern Assyria much beyond the Tigris. 'J'he book of 'J'ohit acknowledges this 
Upper Media as the place of the Israelites’ deportation; and Josephus says, “the 
Israelites when carried away were replaced, by people out of Cuthah; or the land of 
Cash;" the primary Ethiopia; they were, then, in a general sense, Assyrians, Ant. ix. 
cap. 1 4. 

With this coincides another medium of proof: for the Assyrians were always reck- 
one<l the first of men, in respect of antiquity : — this could not lie true of the Assynans 
on the Tigris; no doubt exists on the migration of their forefathers from the East: 
consecpiently, their original must have been more ancient than they were. 

Pausanius says, Attic, cap. xiv. “ in Athens is the temple of the Celestial Venus, 
who was first worshipped by the Assyriatis." — Natalis Comes (([noted in Bryant) says, 

“ Let us sing the Seiren, the many-nameil, of the Sea-boru Venus, and the great foun~ 
tain of kings,” &c. The Seiren of the poet seems to he the same as the Assyria of the 
IravelhT : and apparently means the same as Scirath, already explained. The prophet 
Ezekiel also, calls Venus daughter of tice ^ 5 .vy» 7 a«s No. ccxvii.] and we may 

discern an allusion to the original Assyria in the same prophet, chap. xxxi. “I he 
Assyrian — all the trees in Eden, in the Garden of God, envied him :” — but, why “ *» 
Eden, in the Garden of God” unless they were, poetically within sight of each other r 
To the same Assyria, as the original seat ofidolatry, may be the allusion chap.xxiii. 7. 
“ the chosen men of Assyria.” i. e. idolaters: and no doubt the Suria I)ea of antiquity 
was originally the Venus, the Deity of Seira, or Seirath. After these testimonies is it 
possible" to doubt the existence of an Assyria very far east ? But, if any should sup- 
pose that Ai shur, or Ai tur, whence more strictly taken, may mean the “ land 

of Taurus” or the Eidl, the supposition is far from improbable : with this limitation, 
that we generally find Taurus described as a mountain rather than as a country ; 
whereas, the word ai seems to import a region. 

It will follow, from our principles, that adopting for the purpose of sjrmbolical 
commemoration, any species of domestic animals rather than anofher, according to the 
inclination of the community desiring to call to recollection their original country, in- 
volved no inconsistency, or contradiction. And as this depended in part on pronun- 
ciation of names and words, it should appear not unlikely, that different nations, 
according to their different dialects, as well as to their different fancies, fixed on these 
emblems. Hence we discern a principal Oause of variations in national idolatry ; and 
may farther remark, that the Chaldee pronunciation tur, seems to have prevailed 
among most nations we are acquainted with ; therefore Taurus, the bull, continued the 
name of the patriarchal mountain among them. Under this figure, we find it freijuently; 
and it will afford Us farther illustration: moreover, these different symbols admit a 
complete conciliation, if the mountain were known under one title, while the province 
®r region around it was known under another. 
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No. DXXV. Of Havilah. 

IF what has been said be sufficient to shew the situation of two of the countries 
adjacent to Paradise, the third, Havilah, Chahilah, or Chabtdeh, may be trusted to what 
Mr. WiLFORD has advanced; [but not without remarking, the resemblance to Bliis 
name in that district in our map marked Cltaulanei ; which might easily be Chavilami, 
or, the inhabitants of Chavilah, which perfectly agrees with the Hebrew text.] this 
will leave os at liberty to proceed in investigating the situation of some of the Regions 
occupied by the early, but secondary, races of men. 

No. DXXVI. Of KEDEM, ou “ THE EAST.” 

WE read that mankind departed from Kedem ; in our translation ‘‘ the East.” 
There are several districts in Scripture so called ; some were in a manner close to 
Syria, but, for this Kedem we must direct our researches to a country far east of 
Babylonia: since the inhabitants of Babylonia came thither after a long journey 
“ from the East.” Observe therefore, 

1. That Kedem was a mmntaimus country ; we read, Gen. x. .OO. “ as thou goest 
unto Sephareh, a mountaiu of Kedem — to the same purpose Balaam says, N umb. 
xxiii. 7. “ Balak hath brought me from the mounlaitis of Kedem.” 2. W e must find 
a mountain named Sephardi, in a suitable district, to mark it decisively. Dr. Wf.lls 
has laid down Mount Sephar in his map, west of the river Indus, but east of the 
Caspian Sea; and this situation is decided by that of a town named Sephar, marked 
in the maps : 1 suppose, the place from whence came the Sepharvaites, or people of 
the two Sephars, associated with Cuthah (Ethiopia), 2 Kings xvii. 24. It ap- 
pears to me, also, that Herodotus mentions these Sepharvam, Mel. cap. 40. where 
he says, “ To' the east, beyond Persia, Media, the Saperians (or Sepheriutis) and 

Colchiaus, the country is bounded by” This situation agrees with that we have 

assigned to Sippara, or Seplter, which is to the east, beyond Persia. The word 
Sephar, signifies a book; q. “ Book-town,” and it is every way likely, that this place 
is named among the ancient writers of antiquities Biblos, Pantibiblos ; ‘‘ Book-town” 
— “ Many-book-town.” It was, probably, a seat of learning, or colleges, a Uni- 
versity. It ga\e early Kings to Chaldea : Berosus mentions Amillarus from the city 
of Pantibiblos, also Araenon, Megalanus, Daus; to whom Apollodorus adds, 
Aedorachus; hence it is inferred, that this must have been an imjiortant town, a 
town of religious and regular study. Beside this, Berosus says, Sisuthrus, jirevious 
to the flood, w'as ordered to bury some writings, in the city of the Sun, at Sippara, 
(the Sepher, Sephareh, of the Mount Sephar of Moses) — afterwards, his descendants 
were ordered to dig up these writings from Sippara, and to communicate their con- 
tents, which they did. Might the place, from this circumstance, obtain the name of 
the “ city of books?” This city was near where the Ark rested ; which Berosus says 
w'as on one of the Corcyrean [CaMcasma] mountains, in Armenia [.^rawicm'a.] 

The verbal import of kboem is, ancient, primary, the origin, in which sense I apfire- 
hend it is applied geographically; and in that acceptation implies the primary pro- 
rtnee ; that where mankind was first settled; accordingly, we shall find, in proceeding, 
that this application of it is adopted with extremely expressive propriety. 

I 2 
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No. DXXVll. On thjb StTTLEMSNtii OP THE Sons of Suem. 

THE soiifi of Sfaem, as we learn from Gen. x. 21. were> 

1. Elam. 2. Ashur. 3. Arphaxad. 4. Lad. 6. Aram. 

Elam We conceive (0 be Pertith end as this is the usual opinion, we shall not 
onlai^e oil it. 

As to AsttUtt — possibly the orijspnal country of Ai Skur, was inhabited by him 
whence the oarrte afterwards became confounded with his : but, more probably, he 
settled ill Assyria, on the Tigris, where certainly we find his descendants : in this 
case, the original Ai Shur, might rather give him name, than receive name from him. 

On Arphaxad, 1 shall attempt nothing new. Appearances seem to indicate, that 
he remained with his father ; or at least that he removed not far from him. 

Of Aram. In Caemet, Article 8yria, we have ten or eleven countries named 
Aram, or Syria; we are warranted nevertheless, in adding another. Strabo says, 
“ Those whom w'e Grecians call Syrians, are by the Syrians themselveB called Arme- 
niam, and Arameatts” On the other htmd, Says Mr. Bryant, the people whom 
Diodorus, by mistake, styles Armenians, were the same that were in aftertimes 
called Arabians." He adds tliis note, “ Arabia has more than once been pat for 
Aramia, or rather for^nn«Mia. A mistake of this sort is to be found in Theophilus. 
Every body knows, that the Ark of Noah is said to have rested on Mount Ararat in 
Armenia. But this writer makes it rest on the mountains of Arabia, instead of Ar- 
nvenia." But, with all deference to so great an authority, 1 am of opinion, that tlie 
countries of the Arabes and of the Aramites, were not far from each other : mid that 
both were in the vicinity of Mount Caucasus, and the river Indus. Eusebius, de* 
scribing the people east of Babylonia, specifies — ^the Elymeans [Persians], Arabes, 
Arkaians, Kedrosians (Gedrosians), Scythae. 

As we should not expect to find Arabes so fhr east, neither should we look for 
Armenians ; but oriental authority leads us to an Armen as the father of Armema, 
and certainly the word is more regularly formed from this primary than from Aramr 
so that wherever Aram might settle, we cannot with {wopi^y place him in ^rmento. 
1 incline therefore to station him farther East : but refer to what may be said on the 
subject of Aram Na/mraim, in the History of Abraliam. 

The settlement of Uz, literally Ou^, may possibly be marked by traces of bis 
name in the Outzi, a tribe placed west of the Gilioon, by writers : aud indeed the 
Gihoon itself is called by Ibe Greek pronunciation, and the Oxii Mountains 
adjoin it, east. North of the Gihoon are the tribes of Uzbecks, or XJzhees, This 
may be one division of the family, or possibly, the first settlement. A Colony may 
also have passed down the Indus, where we haYe the district of Ovich, on the east, 
and the Billouches, on the west of that river. 

Now, if we could establish Uz, or Outj, near the Gihoon, as I think likely, then 
we may consider whether this eldest son of Aram did not settle in the lot of his 
father; and consequently this would guide us to his father’s settlement. 

Hul, or Chul, seems to have some remains of his name in Chol~vA and Chol-hesiaa, 
situated as may be seen on our Map, which is not inconsistent with the situation 
atssigned to Uz. 
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Dr. Wells in a manner abandons the hope of marking the situation of Get»: but 
if we assign him the r^on of Gedrosiet, on the Erythrean Sea, tetween the Indus 
and Persia, then we shall find the sons of Shorn settled almost in a circle around 
Mount Caucasus, or the head of the Indus: which leads to a very natural conclusion, 
that this family did not migrate so much, or so far, as those of Japhet and Ham. 

Elam, it is admitted, settled on the Persian Gulph. 

Ashur, is always placed on the Tigris. 

Arphaxad. 

Lud, inhabited and gave name to Lydia. 

Aram, peopled the cast, west, and south of the Caspian* 

The Sons of Aram settled : — 

Uz, east and west of the Gihoon, north of Caucasus. 

fful, or CAul. 

Gether, west of the Indus : south of Caucasus. 

Mash, south-east of the Caspian, north-west of Caucasus. 

Joktan, from Mash, north-west of Caucasus, to Sephareh, west. 

Mash, or Meshech, 1 conceive, seated himself about the district and mountain 
marked Maxere, where the city Meshed stands : east of the Caspian, south and west 
of the Outzi. 

It is open to remark, how properly this distance marks a district of country, 
wheran any tribe or fomily is described as dwelling ; the dwelling of tlie sons of 
Joktan wa%— from MesJui, as tliou goest to Sephareh, a mountain of Kedem the 
expression as thou goest, implies tlie journey of a day, or a few days, at roost ; 
wnareas, as this has heretofore been placed, a journey of many weeks, if not months, 
intervenes from Mount Masius, iu Armenia, to Septusr, in Kedem : a strange mode 
of particularizing a district I 

Tlie reader will judge, whetiier this disposition of the families of Shem, may not 
plead great probability, in its behalf : especially, when we cousider the uninterrupted 
tradition, that Shem built and resided in Jtiamyan ; which is in a mauner, the 
center of the circle occupied by his family. 

There still remains the direct East of Asia to be peopled ; and in some degree the 
North-East, and South-East: but we should remember, that Noah himself was, 
after the Deluge, the father of a numerous family, and these we must allow room for 
somewhere on this Continent. 

Moreover, we ought not so strictly to station one family, as to suppose that nunc 
of the other families mingled with it, either at first, or in process of time : Beyond 
all doubt, individuals accompanied, or visited colonies, on various occasions, and 
sometimes, also, settled with them ; thereby mixing the races, the posterities, of 
mankind together, and losing all remembrance of their distinctions, and diversities. 


No. DXXVIll. On the Settlement of cebtain Nations; from Oriental 

Authority. 

SCRIPTURE does not always give exactly the same account as other writings 
give of the sons of the patriarchs, iu other words, the heads and fathers of natimis ; 
yet their coincidence is wonderfiilly striking. — ^The following Extract from the 
Historv of the World, translated from the Khelassut td -Akhbar, of Khoudemeer, in 
the Calcutta Asiatie Miseel, 4to. p. 148. affords an instance not to be overlooked. 
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N. B. The sons of Nosh, in this work are placed in the order, “ 1, Japhet, 
2. 3. Ham : from whom the whole human race are descended.” 

“ SHEM 

Was appointed Noah’s successor by his will ; and he is reckoned among the 
number of those prophets to whom the written law was revealed.” 

“ According to tradition, God bestowed on him nine sons ; namely Ai'phaxad, 
wJio is the father of the prophets ; — Kiumers, the father of Kings ; — Aswed, who, 
according to the Tarikh Jiemgutty, built the cities of Nineveh, Rabah, Aklah, and 
Medain \-^Turekh, of whom historians have recorded nothing but his name ; — hawed, 
among whose descendants are the Pharaohs of Egypt ; — Elam, who is said to have 
founded Khuristan ; — Irem, among whose descendants were Shidad and the tribe of 
A ad Cured, who according to the Tarikh Gozideh had four sons, Azerhijan, Arran, 
Armen, and Blughan." 

Here we find nine sons instead of the five, Gen. x. 22. but, the five of Scripture 
are easily identified, and it may be, that Sbem had the additional sons, either after 
the record of Scriftture had quitted the original establisltmeut of the Patriarch, or 
after the Patriarch himself had quitted that station. 

It should be remarked farther on this extract, Uiat the name Astved, clearly points 
out the Ashur of Gen. x. 1 1. “ Out of that land went Ashur or toh Ashtted) ami 
builded Nineveh, Rehoboth (Rabah), Calah (Aklah), Resen, [and Medain]. This 
sets at rest the question how Ashur should be introduced among the sons of' Cush, a 
son of Ham, when be was in truth a son of Shem, whose family Moses had not men- 
tioned. it justifies also the construction of the passage, in our English translation : 
and now it is })ointed out, tlie resemblance of the letters, as the reader will perceive, 
might easily mislead a transcriber, though for want of knowing any variation of the 
name, its obscurity has, hitherto baffled the most learned commentators. 

The reader will observe too, that Armen is enumerated as a grandson of Shem, 
and, no doubt, from him Armenia took its name. 

As the chief difficulties which have hitherto been proposed from the Bible, refer 
to the children of Shem, we shall notice in a succinct manner only, the settlements 
of other nations. But we must observe, previously, that Scripture gives to Ham, 
four sons, whereas in the lately quoted History of the World in the Khelassul ul 
Akhhar, wq read thus : 


» HAM. 

“ In the Rozit ul Svffah it is written, that God bestowed on IIam nine s«)ns: 
Hind, Sind, Zenj, j\uba, Kanaan, Kush, Kept, Berber, and Hebesh; and their 
children having increased to an immense multitude, God caused each tribe to 
speak a difierent language ; wherefore they separated, and each of them applied 
to the cultivation of their own lands.” Ibid, 

Most of these nations may be placed with tolerable certainty. 

Hind must be the origin of — (the Hindoos ?) 

Sind, the origin of the nations bordering on the Indus. 

Zenj, may wc place in Zanguebar? in Africa, E, 

Nuba, father of the Nubians, more centrical in Africa. 

KwMuxn, and Kush, the same as are well known from Scripture. 
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Kopt^ the Egyptians : Ijcnce, it appears, that this people did not receive name 
from any town called Coptos; as the learned have usually said, but from a father 
of this name, after whom such a town might be called. 

Herher, whence the Marahari, beyond Nubia, and rem«»lely Barhury. 

Ilebesh, Abyssinia: its present name among the Turks, and Arabs, is Ilabtsh. 

We find then, that Hind^ Shul, and Kanaan, with more or less of Kms/i, remained 
in Asia, notwithstanding Africa was the allotted portion of Ham. With this 
agrees, in part, the tradition of the Bramins, who acknowledge that they are 
not ongimlly of India, but they came into India thrrmgh the pass of Heridwar, 
or llardwar. This also contributes to account for the existeiu'e of Hamite 
kingdoms, and powerful kingdoms too, in western Asia. But the reader will 
recollect, in perfect coineidener' with this observation, that “ Ciod caused each 
tribe to speak a different language ; wherefore they separated"' — this restricts the 
interference of Deity in the conf’usion of tongues to the sons of Ham ; which 
crTtainly accords with th<‘ true import of the Mosaic history of that event : 
not — all mankind on the face of the earth ; but — all the tribes connected with 
HAitiar, and its population. 

No. DXXIX. On the Settlement of certain Nations, from the 

Indian Puranas. 

AFTER the Arabian account of the Settlements of the early Nations, we place 
the Indian, which is no less corroborative of the Mosaic Geography, and this 
representation can never be suspet;ted of being drawn, by any medium whatever, 
from the writings of the givat Hebrew legislator. These extracts are from Cap- 
tain Wilford’s Essay on Egypt and the ^ile, Asiat. Res, vol. iii. 

“ It is related in the Padma-Purana, that Satyavrata, whose miraculous 

f iresenation from a general deluge is told at length in the Matsya, [or FiA^-avatar] 
lad three sons, the eldest of whom was named Jyaveti, or “ Eord of the Earth;'' 
the others were Charma and Sharma, which last words are, in the vulgar dialects, 
usually pronounced Cham and Sham, as we frequently hear Kishn for Krishna. 
The Royal Patriarch, for such is his character in the Puran, w'as particularly fond 
of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of Iliamalaya, or the; 
Snoivy Mountains, which extend from sea to sea, and of which Caucasus is a 
part: to Sharma he allotted the countries to the south of those mountains: 
but he cursed Chai*ma; because, when the old monarch was accidentally ine- 
briated with a strong liquor made of fennented rice, Charma laughed ; and it was 
in consequence of his father’s imprecation that he became a slave to the slaves of 
his brothers.” [Compare the cautionary note at the head of No. xix.J 

Afterwards, we are told that, “ The children of Sharma travelled a long time*, 
until they arrived at the bank of the river Nila, or Cali, in Egypt; and a Brahmin 
informs me, that their journey began after the building of the Padma-Mandira, 
which appears to be the Tower op Bauel, on the banks of the river Cuinudvati ; 
which can be no other than the Euphrates. On their arrival in Egypt, they found 
the country peopled by evil beings, and by a few impure tribes of men, who had 
no fixed habitation: their leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary 
divinity of that region, sat on the bank of the Nile, performing acts of austere 
devotion, and praising Padma-X)m, or the goddess residing on the lotos (that is, 
the Spirit that floated on the surface of the waters; as is the nature of that aquatic 
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plant.) Pacltna at last appeared to him, and commanded him to erect a pyramid, 
ill honour of her, on the very sp<\t where he then stood. The associates began to 
work, and raised a pyramid of earth two cros long, one broad, and one high, in 
which th<* goddess of the lotos resided, and from her it was called Padma-ilfan* 
dira, and Vtidim-Mutha. By Mandira is meant a temple or palace, and by Matha, 
a college, or luibitatioti of students; for, the goddess herself instructed Shakma 
and his family in the most usefd arts, and taught them the Yacsha-JLt)n, (or writing 
of the Y acshas, a race of superior beings, among whom Cuvera was the chieQ 
It does not clearly appear on what occasion the Slimmicas, or sons of Sharma, left 
their first settlement which had so auspicious a beginning ; but it has been inti- 
mated, that they probably retreated to Ajagara, in the reigns of Sani and Rahu; 
at which time, according to the Puran, the Devatas, [or Demi-gods] among whom 
the S/tarmiens are reckoned, tvere compelled to seek refuge in the moutUains," 

“ The Padma-Mandir seems to be the town of Byhlos, in Egypt, now called 
Babel ; (or rather that of Babel, from which original name the Greeks formed 
Byhlos) it stood on the canal which led from the Balbitine branch of the Nile to 
the Phatmetic ; a canal which is pretty well delineated in the Peutingerian table ; 
and it apjiears, that the most southern Iseum of that table is the same with the 
Byhlos of the Greeks. [As Mmtdir imports a palace, and Matha imports a college, 
the reader will observe how accurately it conforms to what has been already hinted 
on the character of Sippara, Bihlos, or Panti-hihlos : i. e. “ Book-town,” which 
furnished kings to Chaldea.] Since this mound or pyramid was raised but a short, 
time after that on the Cumudvati, or Euphrates, and since both have the same 
name in Sanscreet, and it should seem, that both were inscribed to the same 
divinity, we can hardly fail to conclude, that the Padma-Mandiras were the 
two Babels ; the first on the Euphrates, tlie second on the Nile. 

“ The Hharmicas, w<e have observed, rank among the Devatas, or demi-gods ; 
■and they seem to have a place among the Yacshas of the Puranas, whom we find 
in the northern mountains of India, as well as in Ethiopia. U^e country in 
which they finally settled, and Which boi5e the name of their ancestors, was 
Sancha- Dtceepa [^Dweepa signifies a continent,] and seems to oompnse all that 
sub-division of it, which, in the Bhagavat, and other books, is called Cusha 
Dweepa witluntt. 

“ Several other tribes, from India or Persia, settled afterwards in the land of 
Sharma : the first and most powerful of them were the Pallis, or shepherds. Who 
^probably gave birth to the shepherd-dynasty of Egyptian kings.” 

“ The source of the Nila is in the extensive region of Sharma, near the moun- 
tains of Soma, (the moon) in the masculine, or Dei lomi ; and it issues from the 
“ Lake of the Gods,” in the country of ^Ohandri, in the feminine, or D&jb lamoe. 
The land of Sharma, or Shaiina-i^tAan, called also >the mountainous region of 
Ajagara, is said in the Brahmanda, to be 300 yojans, or 1'476.'8 British miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth, or 492.12 miles. (But we cannot exactly distinguish 
its boundaries: however, it included Ethiopia above Egypt, ae it is generally 
called, with part of Abyssinia and Azan, wnd received 'its name 'from S'harma. ®is 
'descendants, being obliged to leave ]%ypt, retired to the mountains of Ajagar, 
and settled near the “ Lake of the GchIs.” Many deamed Brahmins are of 
opinion, thsit by the children of Sharma we must 'understand that race of Devatas 
(good genii] who 'Were iforced -to «Bigratefrom ‘E^ypt during the 'reigns of Sam 
and Rabn, or l^tumwnd Typhoii‘(evil‘dwmonB, oppressors Mid tyrants, in other 

words, 
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>vord8, Cuthites:) they are said to have subsisted by hunting wild elephants, of 
which they sold or bartered the teeth, and lived on the flesh. They built the town 
of Hupavati, or the beautiful; which the Greeks called Rapta, and thence gave 
the name of Raptii or Rapsii to its inhabitants.” 

“We now come to the sons of Ham, the Hasyasilas, or Habashis, who are men- 
tioned, 1 am told, in the Puranas, though but seldom ; and their name is believed 
to have the following etymology : Charma, having laughed at his father Saty- 
AVRATA, who had by accident intoxicated himself with a fermented lii|uor, wa.s 
nick-named Hasyasila, or “ the Laugher;” and his descendants were called from 
him Hasyasilas in Sanscreet, and, in the spoken dialects, JHasyas, Ilanselis, and 
even Habashis; for, the Arabic word Habesh, is supposed by the Hindoos to be a 
corruption of Hasya. By those descendants of Oharma they understand the 
African negroes, whom they suppose to have been the first inhabitants of 
Abyssinia ; and they place Abyssinia partly in the Hiceepa of Cusha, partly in 
that of Sancha proper.” 

Cushy says Moses, was the eldest son of Ham : we have already seen that the 
“ Land of Cush,” was encompassed by the (Jihoon, one of the rivers of Paradise ; 
and it is very remai‘kable, that the north of India, is denominated in the Sanscreet 
geography Cv^wK-Dtveepa, the continent of Cush. All must allow this to be an 
efiectual corroboration of the correctness of the Hebrew historian. But, it appears, 
that there are Cusha-Dweepas : that of India is Cusha-Dweepa w*7/«n,‘ that of 
Africa, is Cusha-Dweepa without. The reason of that part of Africa being so 
called, is assigned in the following passage, by Captain Wilford. 

“ Cmha-Dweepa without is Abyssinia and Ethiopia ; and the Bramins account 
plausibly enough for its name, by asserting, that tin* descendants of Cusha being 
oblige<l to leave their native country, from tln^m called Cusha-Dweepa within, 
migrated into Sancha-Dweepa, and gave to their new settlement the name of their 
ancestor.” 

By Sancha- is here meant Egypt; but this was not the only name by 
which Egypt was known to the tSanscreet writers, 'i'he second son of 11 'll was 
Misraim; and, the follow'ing extract from the Sanscreet, proves that the nanu; 
derived from him, by which Egypt is distinguished in Scripture, is ecpially applied 
to that country in India. 

“ Misra-sthan is called also Misra and Misrena in the sacred books of the 
Hindoos; where it is said, that the country was peopled by ami.m/ race, consisting 
of various tribes, who, though living for their convenience in the same region, kept 
themselves distinct, and were jierpetually ilisputing, either on their boundaries, <u-, 
which is most probable, on religious opinions: they seem to be iUo. mingled people, 
.(er. XXV. 20. Ezek. xxx. 5. To ap[>ease their feuds, Bkahaia himself ile.scejuled 
in the character of Iswara; whence IFisr-eswara became om* of his title.s. 'I'he 
wonl Mist', which the Arabs ajiply to Egypt and to its metropoli.s, seems clearly 
derived from the Sanscreet; but, not knowing its origin, tlu'y us«‘ it for ow// large 
city, and give the appellation of Al-misran in the ilual to Cufa and Basra : the same 
word is also found in the sense of a boundary, or line of separation. Df Misr, the 
dual and plural forms in Hebrew are Misraim and Misrim, and the second of them 
is often applied in Scripture to the people of Egypt.” 

These testimonies prove, that the geographical documents preserved to us in 
Holy Writ, are in perfect unison with the most ancient histories of those people 
who had, after the inspired writers, the most authentic sources of information. 

VoL. II. R ^ 
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No. DXXX. Of the Chaldeans, oe Chasdim op Scripture. 

THE difficulty of determining the name and deriTation of the Chaldeans being 
great, it may be proper to introduce a few considerations on the subject ; some of 
them, for their matter, are principally taken from Mr. Bryant ; though the conclu^ 
sion they are intended to support, will differ considerably from the Hypothesis of 
that veiY learned writer. Scripture does not afford any name from which the appel- 
lation Vltfudim, or Casdim^ or Casedim, can be regularly derived ; but, 1 think, we 
may safely consider the Babylonians and the Chasdim as being in whole, or hi part, 
the same people; for we read that— Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, was a 
Chaldean (Chascdia)" Ezra. v. 12. that — when Darius, the Mede, obtained the 
throne of Babylon, he was made king over the realm of the Chaldees (Chasdim)^ 
Dan. ix. 1. that —when the Babylonian array besieged Jerusalem, it was the army 
of the Chahlees ( Chasdi'm)t 2 Kings xxv. 4. 10. Jer. Hi. 8. and — Babylon being called 
the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellence,” Isaiah xin. 19. is evidence sufficient to this 
point. By inquiring who were the Babylonians, we may somewhat approach toward 
determining who were the Chaldeans ; and if we look to Gen. xi. % we shall find 
that the inhabitants of this country journeyed from the East, Kedern, which Kedem 
we have fixtd in the neighbourhood of Caucasus. We are next to remember that 
these Chaldees worshipped fire, and light, under the name of Aur., Ur, Or, or Owr, 
all words of the same sound, and varied only in spelling, or in writing, by different 
nations ; so that whether we find Auritas, or Ouritce, tlie meaning is the same. The- 
following are testimonies to our purpose : 

Upon the banks of the great river Ind, 

The southern Scuthee dwell ; which river pays 
Its watery tribute to that mighty Sea, 

Styled Erythrean. Far removed its source. 

Amid the stormy clilfs of Caucasus : 

Descending thence through many a winding vale. 

It separates vast nations. To the west 
The ORiTiG live. 

Meaning, the Auritoe live west of the source of the Indus, in Mount Caucasus ; which 
the reader will find agrees with our position of Kedem. This is Mr. Bryant’s 
version of a passage in the poet Irionysius. Ane. Myth. voL iii. p. 226. 

Mr. Bryant says, Obs. 253, “ The Chaldeans were the most ancient inhabitants 
of the country called by their name ; there are no other principals, to whom we may 
refer their original. They seem to have been the most early constituted and settled 
of any people on earth. They seem to be the only peoj|:de which did not migrate at 
the general dispersion. They extended to Egypt west; and eastward to the 
Ganges.” 

But 1 think, by means of Capt. Wilford’s account of Caucasus, in N&. dxix. 
we may conceive without much danger of error, of the Sanscreet C^Aasas, Chtuyasy 
and the Scripture Chasdim as being closely related, if not the same f^ple, eri^nal- 
ly ; for we learn that “ they are a very ancient tribe,” are mentioned in the Institutes 
of Menu ; and that their ancestor, Zeas Cassias, is suf^msed to have lived before the 
flood ; and to have given name to mountains he seized. Their station, then, is Cau- 
casus. But when a considerable division of mankmd withdrew to Shinar, they were 
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accompanied by a certain proportion of C'Aasyas, or Chasdim, who being a superior 
caste, or inheriting stations of trust and dignity, t. e. priests, if not governers, also ; 
•or out of which b^y the kings were elected, as we have seen, therefore the Baby- 
lonian kingdom is called the kingdom of the Cltasdim, or C'hasyas. 

Somewhat of this distinction is connected with the patriarch Abraham: we know 
he was ofKedem; not of Babylonia; yet Eusebius says, Abraham was a ChaJdean 
iy descent (ro •yevoc XaX&uoc.) Admitting, then, the Chasdim to be descendants in the 
direct line of Shem, a priest himself, this branch of his posterity might retain their 
right to the priestly office, transmitted from father to son, in succession ; according 
to their custom. 


No. DXXXI. Character op the Chaldeans. 

DIODORUS Siculus, lib. ii. cap. 21. gives the character of the Chaldeans at large 
in the following terms : — 

“ The Chaldeans are descended from the most ancient families of Babylon, and 
they maintain a manner of life resembling that of the priests of Egypt. For in order 
to become more learned, and more equal to the service of the Gods, they continually 
apply themselves to Philosophy, and have procured above all a great reputation in 
Astronomy. They study with great care the art of Divination. They fortell the 
future, and believe themselves able to ward oft’ evils, and to procure benefits, by their 
expiations, by their sacrifices, and by their enchantments. They have also expe- 
rience in presages by the flight of birds ; and are versed in the interpretation of dreams 
and prodigies. Beside this, they consult the entrails of victims, and infer predic- 
tions, which are considered as certain. Among the Chaldaans this Philosophy 
remains constantly the possession of the same family ; passing from father to sons, and 
this, only, they study. Whereby, having only their parents for their masters, he 
who instructs conceals nothing through jealousy ; and he who learns brings all his 
docility to receive instruction. Moreover, having commenced these studies from the 
earliest period of life, they acquire a perfect habitude in these matters, whether from 
the facility of learning which is natural to youth, or from the length of time which 
they have ^ployed in it. The Chaldaeans consider matter as eternal', neither need- 
ing generation, nor subject to cormption. But they believe that the arrangement and 
order of the world is the eflfec.tof Divine Intelligence, and that all which appears in 
the heavens, or on earth, is tlie effect, not of a casual, or of a fatal necessity, but of 
the wisdom and pow^er of the Gods. 

“ The Cfaaldeeans also having made numerous observations on the stars, and know- 
ing more perfectly than other Astrologers their motions and their influences, they 
fortell to men the most part of those events which will hereafter befall them. They 
consider above all, as a point of difficulty and of consequence, the theory of the five 
stars, which they call Interpreters, and we call Planets, especially Saturn. Never- 
theless, they say that the Son is not only the roost splendid of the heavenly bodies, 
but also that from which may be drawn most indications of great events. They dis- 
tinguish the four remaining Planets, by the names of Mea-s, Venus, Mercury, and 
Jupiter. They call them Interpreters; because the fixed stars keeping always the 
same places, and the same distances among themselves, these ([planets) have their 
own motion, which marks futurity ; and they often assure mankind of the superiii- 
tendance of the Gods. Some by their rising, others by their setting, others by their 
'Colour alone, fortell various things, to those who attentively observe them. They 
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forewarn of extraordinary winds, rains, and heats. They affirm that the appearance 
of comets, eclipses of the sun and moon, earthquakes, and other deviations from the 
ordinary course of nature, are presages of good or bad fortune, not only to whole 
nations, but also to kings, and to individuals. They conceive that the five Planets 
roinmand thirty subaltern stars, which they call Counsel/or-gods, of which one half rules 
o\er what is above the earth, the other .half observes the actions of men, or what 
passes in heaven. Every ten days a Messmger-star is dispatched, to know what 
passes above, aud what in the regions below. They reckon twelve superior gods, 
who preside each over a month, and a sign in the Zodiac. The Sun, the Moon, 
aud the five Planets, go through these twelve signs; the Sun takes one year to pei- 
forai this course; the Moon performs it in one month. Each Planet has his proper 
period, but the revolutions of these bodies, differ greatly in times and rapidity. The 
stars, they affirm, influence particularly over men at their birth ; and the knowledge 
of their aspects at that moment, contributes much to reveal tlie blessings or the evils 
which they may expect. 

“ They alledge as instances, the predictions given to many kings ; but particularly 
to Alexander conqueror of Darius, and to his successors, Autigoiius, and Seleucus 
Nicanor; all which predictions appear to have had their accomplishment. They 
aflirm that they have foretold future events so correctly to individuals, that they have 
been astonished ; and obliged to acknowledge something supernatural iii it. They 
form beyond the limits of the Zodiac twenty-four constellations, twelve Northern 
and twelve Southern; the twelve visible together rule over the living; the twelve in- 
visible rule over the dead : and they consider them as judges over all men. The 
Moon, say they, is below all the stars aud all the Planets. As she is the smallest of 
all, she is aLso nearest the earth ; and her revolution is complete in a shorter time, 
not because of her greater swiftness in her orbit, but because that orbit is of smaller 
dimensions. They agree that her light is only borrowed, and she is eclipsed by en- 
tering the shadow of the earth. They have at present but a very imperfect theory of 
eclipses of the Sun, nor do they dare fortell them. They fancy the earth to be hol- 
low ; and bring many arguments to support tliis hypothesis. The Chaldaeans, in short, 
are the most eminent astrologers in the world, as having cultivated this study more 
carefully than any other nation. But we cannot easily believe what they advance on 
the great antiquity of their early observations: For according to them, they began 
473,000 years before the passage of Alexander into Asia.” 

The reader will compare this description with that given from the Desdtir, in fore- 
going numbers, of the system of the ancient Persian Magi. The Interpreter-stars of 
one are, evidently, the Mediator-stars of the other : the Messenger-stars are the 
Watchers of Daniel ; or, analogous to the Satan of Job : and on the reports of such 
messengers, no doubt, the Counsellor-gods formed their decrees ; as in the instance 
of Nebuchadnezzar. From this account, the reader will also understand by what 
right the Babylonian monarch called on his Chaldeans, his wise men, and astrologers, 
to explain that revelation which he conceived had been made to him by the celestial 
guardians of his person and kingdom. 

Philostratns, Vit. Appollm. lib. ii. says. The Indi are the wisest of all mankind. 
The Ethiopians [the Oriental Ethiopians] are a colony from them : and they inherit 
the wisdom of their forefathers. The Hieroglyphics on the obelisks, says Cassio- 
dorus, lib. iii. Epist. 2. 51. are C/taldaic signs of words, which were used as letters 
are, for the purpose of information. Zonaras v. i. p. 22. says, the most approved 
account is, that the Arts came from Chaldea to Egypt ; and from thence passed into 
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Greece. The philosophy of this people was greatly celebrated. Alexander visited 
the chief persons of the country, who were esteemed professors of science. Consider 
the pre-eminence given to Solomon, 1 Kings iv. .30. “ and fuller — more extensive— 
was the wisdom of Solomon, beyon<l the wisdom of all t/te sons of Kedem, and l)eyond 
all the wisdom of Mizraim:" and with this character compare that of the Chaldeans, 
as above, and that of the original ItuU, who are Chaldseans, and sons of Kedem, too. 
We find they worshipped fire, so that they were AuritCB ; and, in short, that tlr of 
the Chaldees might be the residence of such professors, and such devotees; for which 
reason Abraham was directed to quit it. — Ur, was probably terrestrial fire ; aerial, or 
ignited vapour, rising naturally from (he earth, as that at Baku, worshipped as the 
terrestrial representative of the great celestial luminary. 

On the whole, we may consider the Chasdim or Chaldeam, as the Philosophic, or 
the Priestly Order, among the Babylonians; and, rather a caste among a nation, than 
a nation of themselves; much as tlu' Brahmins of India (a race by their own acknow- 
ledgment not truly Indian) are, at this day ; who preserve knowledge, if any be pre- 
served ; who perform religious functions, and are supposed to maintain the truth of 
religion officially, and whose Order sometimes furnishes kings and nobles. Inso- 
much that, if we should say of Abraham - he came from Ur, a city of the Brahmens ; 
or if we should say — the Brahmens were the wisest of all mankind, yet Solomon was 
wiser than they were ; though we should certainly oflend against terms and titles, yet 
we should possibly be tolerably near to a fair notion of the Chasdim of Scripture, and 
of their character. 

No. DXXXII. Migrations of Abraham. 

TO obtain clear ideas on the original country of Abraham is of great consequence 
in Scripture Geography : as it connects with many places mentioned in the sacred 
books, and illustrates many particulars, not relating to that patriarch only, but also 
to his posterity in after ages; perhaps, even to the present day. 

It is clear, that Abraham in the course of his journey to Canaan had several re- 
moves; the first was from his native country; the last was from Haran: for so we 
read, Acts iii. 2, 3, 4. “ The God of glorjr wpeared to our father Abraham, when 
he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran, and said. Get thee out, &c. — 
Then he came <f the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Haran.” Hence if 
appears, that the land of the Chaldeans (or Chasdim) was a prior abode of Abraham. 
Conformable to this is the statement of Achior, in the book of Judith, chap. v. G. 
“ This people are descended of the Chaldeans, and they sojourned heretofore in Me- 
sopotamia, because they would not follow the gods of their fathers, which were in 
the land of C/taldea : — so tlmy cast them out from tlxe ffice of their gods, and they fled 
into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many days.” It is clear, that this luitd of 
Chaldea was not only difierent, but distant, from the Mesopotamia in which they so- 
journed many days ; for certainly, when Abraham was flying from those who (.x- 
pelled him, he would not fix his residence for so many years, within a few miles of 
the seat of their power, and under the very same government. For, if Ur of the 
Chaldees were, as many have supposed, not far from Nisibis, or any where within 
the dominions of Nineveh, Haran would be too near it; and Abraham’s safety, with 
that of his family, would be extremely precarious. We may add, that they left Ur 
of the Chaldees, purposing to ^o into the land of C/anaan, Gen. xi. 32. this expression 
clearly imports the contemplation of e^long journey ; but, this journey terminated iu 
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a very few days, if it extended only from Nineveh to Haran. This appears ntteriy 
irreconcilable with the intention of a flight, to a residence beyond the powor of his 
idolatrous enemies. 

It tbiiikitmay also be fairly objected, that Haran, wherein Abraham dwelt, is in 
Mesopotamia: certainly, it is situated between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates ; it 
was formerly reckoned by the Romans a part of Mesopotamia; and it is now in- 
cluded in the province which answers to the ancient government of that region. 1 
would infer, that St. Stephen, when he says, “ The God of glory appeared to Abra- 
ham in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran,” — ^refers to a primary Mesopotamia, 
where Abraham was native ; whereas Achior intends a secondary Mesopotamia, to 
which Abraham fled. If it be said that Stephen refers to Gen. xii. 1. where the Lord 
directs Abraham to proceed to Canaan after the death of Terah : it may be asked, 
whether this be consistent with the expression of the martyr, who distinctly says, 
God spake to Abraham before ijrpiv) he dwelt in Haran, and that be afterwards 
came out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Haran. 

It is generally agreed, that Abraham is described, Isaiah xli. 2. as the righteous 
man who came from the East” where the word is not Kedem, but Metzarack, mtD, 
which signifies ** the rising-stm:” and certainly denotes a remote region. The same 
intention may be discerned in Isaiah xlvi. 11. where we read, that from Medzarach 
should “ a ravenous bird be called ; even from a far coimtry^ the man that executeth 
my counsel this ravenous bird is usually understood of Cyrus, who arose not from 
Mesopotamia between Tigris and Euphrates, but in Media. To the same purpose, 
Isaiah xliii. 5. “ I will bring thy seed from tlie East, MetzaratJi,” — from Media, &c. 
whither they were led captive. But again, Zech. viii. 7. “ Behold 1 will save my peo- 

f lie from the land of the 1^^, Metzarach” from the land of the sun-rising, “and from tlie 
and of the sun-setting.” The prophet Daniel also, describes one of the four horns 
of the successors of Alexander, as waxing great toward the East, Metzarack, now, as 
Daniel resided far east of the Euphratean Alesopotamia, he could not possibly mean a 
province lying west of him, but must of necessity allude to another, toward the rising 
sun. Moreover, we know that Seleucus, a successor of Alexander, did really be- 
come great toward the east, even to India. If then, the same word, Metzarach denotes 
in these passages the same country, or nearly the same, then “ the righteous man,” 
Abraham, came from a country, far east of Babylon ; and consequently far east 
of that Mesopotamia to which he fled “ from the face of the gods of his native country:” 
— which was, as it should seem, the original seat and establishment of idolatry. 

Here might be adduced what Joshua tells the Israelites, chap. xxiv. 2. with the 
utmost solemnity, “ Thus saitb the Lord God of Israel, — Your fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood, in old time, even Terah the father of Abraham and the father 
of Nabor, and they served other gods; and 1 took your father Abraham from the 
otJwr side of the flood” 

In this passage we must note, 1. Joshua’s reference to old, /ime— originally — very 
anciently; meaning, in the days of Terah, and before the birth of Abraham : now 
Terah did certainly dwell in iJroi the Chasdim, in his early years; but, Ur of the 
Chasdim, if on tlie Tigris, would be very ill described by the phrase** on the other 
side of the flood,” meaning the Euphrates, as some have conjectured. 

2. ** They served other Gods,” t. e. Terah did so : and to break ofi* this servitude, 
the family forsook their country.* certainly then, as already observed, they would 
migrate to a sufficient distance from their persecutors, since they could especl ne 
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forbearance from tyrants^ thoroughly provoked, by their having first complied with 
the established worship, and then forsaking it, and protesting against it. 

3. The original text does not say “beyond the flood" but— Oier e naher (‘VO-maiP) ; 
“ I took your father Abraham from Obttr e naher;" which is much rather the 
name of a province, Trans-Oxima, than descriptive of a situation. It is certain, 
that in the eastern province of Persia, the country beyond the river Gihoon [which 
name says Herbert signifies “ the great river,” and which certainly is the greatest 
river in those parts, therefore called eminently the river or flood,'\ is called Mover or 
Mober e nalter, to this day. And Balk, where the inhabitants have a constant tra- 
dition that Abraham was born, is east of the Gihoon. Moreover, the district oiOber 
e naher is between the Gihoon and the Jaxartes, so that it is well expressed by the 
Greek Mesopotamia, which implies “ between the rivers.” 1 conceive, therefore, that 
this appellation, like many others, travelled westward, among a variety of names 
which are secondary, not primary : and that the western province was so called, 
from similarity to the eastern. This view of the question is confirmed by the appel- 
lation given to Abram so early as Gen. xiv. 13. “ Abram the Hebrew,” literally, 
“ Abram the Oberite" t. e. from the province called Ober. The learned admit, that 
the name “ Hebrew” is not properly applied here to Abraham, since the form of the 
word denotes a provincial; and since the only reference it possibly can have,, is to 
Eber, an ancestor, distant six generations, and father of many families l)cside that 
ef AWham. This word has an (n) e demonstrative, the Oberite; the individual 
known under this description; as we say the Englishman, the Spaniard, the Italian, 
meaning a person native of England, of Spain, Italy. The lxx. understood this 
term in this sense ; for they do not render it “ the Heltretv," but perates, “ the passer- 
over,” q. the beyonder (as we say, “ from beyond sea,’') intending “ beyond the river;” 
a character, probably, peculiar to Abraham, a passer-over from beyond the Gihoon. 
[The Apostle seems to allude to sometliing of this nature, Heb. xi. 13.J And perhaps 
this simple mark of distinctioti “ the river,” was sufficiently personal, because tlie 
Gihoon was a distinguished river of Paradise, “ that which encompassed the 
whole land of Cush," — Oriental Ethiopia. Tacitus, (Mist. lib. v. cap. 2.) speaking 
of the Jews, expressly styles them Ethiopumprolem, a posterity of Ethiopians : coin- 
cident with, though differing in phrase from, Eusebius, who describes Abraham as 
of Chaldean descent ; and with Nicholas of Damascus, who says, that “ Abraliam 
came fivm a country beyond the Chaldean Babylon." 

No. DXXXIV. 

Character and Description of Abraham’s Original Country. 

THE existence of a Chaldea, or rather Chasidia, much farther east than Babylon, 
being admitted, we need only remark, that, if all other heads of families migrated, 
as supposed, from the- mountain of Cos, then the patriarch Abraham did no more 
than was customary in his days. It appears that, in his first removal he obeyed his 
fkther Terah, “ Terah took Abraham his son — but, no doubts Abraham followed 
ether dictates also ; for, he might, had he chosen, have remained behind^ 

We may illustrate this transit of Abraham by a similar transit of his great ancestor 
Shem ; which also connects with our general suliject of 8cru*ture Geography. 
8hem certainly inhabited the district east of Persia : “ Bamiyan. iS' represented in 
the books of the Baudhists as the source of holiness and purity. It is also called 
SHEM-JBamt^oR, from the famous patriarch Shem, by whom, according to the 
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Baiulhists, Bamiyan was built.” This famous city, the Tliebes, of the east, being 
hardly known in Europe, a description of it will be acceptable. 

“ It is situated on the road between Bdtac and Cdhid ; and they reckon eight 
tmnzih or days’ journey from Cabul to Bdmiyuti. 

“ Like Thebes in Egypt, it is entirely cut out of an insulated mountain: the valley 
round it is called, in the language of the country, Xhe Tdgdvi oi Bdmiyan. In this 
mountainous country, where the valleys alone are inhabited, the word Td^dvi is 
become synoninious with district. To the south of it, or nearly so, at the distance 
of about two miles are ruins of an ancient city, called Ghulghuleh, which, according 
to tradition, was destroyed at a very early period by the Musulmans. There are 
ruins of several buildings of masonry round a small conical hill, on the summit of 
which are remains of the palace of its ancient kings. A rivulet, rising in the adjacent 
hilts, goes through the ruins of Ghvlghuhh and the Tdgdvi of Bdm'iyan, and falls 
into a small lake, from which issue four rivers, the JOmnend, the Laiidtd-Sindh, the 
rivers of Bdhlac, and of Conduz. 

“ The city of Bdmiyan consists of a vast number of apartments, and recesses, cut 
out of the rock ; some of which, on account of their extraordinary dimensions, are 
supposed to have been temples. They are called Samac/th [this w'ord is spelt 
Samuehch'h by the natives] in the language of the country, and Samaj in Persian. 
There are no pillars to be seen in any of them, according to the information I have 
received from travellers, who had visited them. Some of them are adorned with 
niches and carved work; and there are to be seen the remains of some figures 
in relievo, which were destroyed or miserably disfigured by Musulmans. Some 
remains of paintings on the walls are still to be seen in some of them : but the 
smoke, from the fires made there by the inhabitants, has almost obliterated them. 
It is said in the Ayeen-Akbety, that there are about 12,000 of these recesses, 
in the Tvmdu or Tdgdvi oi Bdmiyan ; this is also confirmed, from general repoit, 
by travellers. The country of the Afghans, as far as Bdhlac and Badaeshdn, abounds 
with Samach'hes or Samajes : some of them are very rude, whilst others are highly 
finished and ornamented. The most perfect are at a place called Mohi, on the 
road between Bdmiyan and Bdhlac: as they are situated among precipices, the 
Musulmans have never thought of living in them, and the paintings, with which they 
are adorned, look quite fresh. 

“ But what never fails to attract the notice of travellers, are two colossal statues, 
which are seen at a great distance. They are erect, and adhere to the mountain 
from which they were cut out. They are in a sort of niches, the depth of which, is 
equal to the thickness of the statues. It is said, in the Ayeen-Akbery, that the 
largest is eighty ells high, and the other only fifty. These dimensions are greatly 
exaggerated, according to the opinion of all the travellers I have seen, and the 
disproportion is not so great between the two. According to the author of the 
Pharang-Jehanghiri, cited by Th. Hyde, they are said to be only fifty cubits high, 
which appears to be the true dimensions. At some distance from these two statues, 
is another of a smaller size, being about fifteen cubits high. Natives and Pei'sian 
authors, who have mentioned them, agree neither about their sex nor their names. 
The few Hindus, who live in these countries, say, that they represent Bhim and his 
consort: the followers of Buddha, say, they are the statues of Shahamay and his 
disciple Sahala. The Musulmans insist, that they are the statues of Key-Umursh 
and his consort, that is to say, Adam and Eve ; ami that the third is intended for 
Seish or Seth their sou : whose tomb, or at least the place where it stood formerly, 

is 
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18 shewn near H&hlac. This is in some measure confirmed by the author of the 
Phnr<m<i Jcltunghiri, who says, that these statues existed in the time of Noah; 
thon.;li he gives tiiem diflereut names, and supposes the third to represent an old 
woman, called Nesr, more generally represented with the countenance of a vultnrc. 
These statues are so much defaced, through the injury of all-devouriug time, and the 
intolerant zeal of the Mnsnlnians, that 1 believe it is difficult to ascertain their sox. 
Travellers do, however, agree that one of them at least is a beanlless youth ; some 
more particularly insist that the swelling of the l)reasts is remarkably obvious, and 
that both look towards the east, so that, when the sun rises, they seem to smile, 
but look gloomy in the evening. Their dress, as described to me, is much the same 
with that of the two figures, half buried at Tuct-Rustura, near Istacar in Persia ; 
with this (litl'erence, that the female has no head-<lress ; but the male has such u 
tiara as is worn by the supposed female figure at Tuct-Uustnm. 

“ I'hese statues were visited, at least ten or twelve diflerent times, by a famous 
traveller, called Meyan-Asod-Shah, a man highly respected, both on account of his 
descent from Mohammed, and his personal cliaracter. He is well informed, in af- 
dnent circumstain'es, through the piety of the faithful, and keeps company with the 
princes of the country, and persons of the first rank, lie informed me lately, that 
these two statues are in two diflerent niches, and about forty paces distant from each 
other, '^riiat the drapery is covered with embroidery and figured work ; which for- 
merly was painted of diflerent colours; traces of which are still visible. That one 
seems to have been painted of a red colour: and the other, either retains the original 
colour of the stone, or was painted grey. That one certainly represents a female, 
from the beauty and smoothness of her features, and the swelling of her breasts: the 
head being so much elevated is secure from insult below, and is also protcct(‘d from 
the weather by the projection above. The statue of their supposed son is nearly half 
a mile distant, and about twenty feet high. Gne of the legs of the male figure is 
much broken : for the Musulmans never march that way with cannon without firing 
two or three shots at them; but from their want of skill, they seldom do much mis- 
chief. Aurengzebe, it is said, in his expedition to Buhlac, in the year 1040, passed 
that way, and ordered, as usual, a few shots to be fired ; one of them took place, 
and almost broke its leg, whii h bled copiously. I’his, and some frightful dreams, 
made him desist, and the clotted blood, it is said, adheres to the wound, to this 
day. I'lie miracle is equally believed by the Hindus and Musulmans: the former at- 
tribute it to the superior power of the deity; and the latter lo witchcraft. According 
to Hr. Hyde, one of these statues is calle<l Svrkh-Bul, or the red idol; the other 
Khink-Bttl, or iho grey idol. As to their being hollow, I believe, it is an idle tale: 
at least the travellers I have consulted, knew nothing of it. Between the legs of the 
male figure, is a door leading into a most spacious temple, the dimensitnisof which, 
they could not describe otherwise, than by saying, it could easily hold the camp 
equipage and baggage of Zeman-Shah, and of his wliole army. It is remarkable only 
for its extraordinary dimensions : it is dark and gloomy ; and there are a few niches, 
with the remains of some figures in alio-reliei'o. At the entrance are stationed a few 
wretched Banyans, who sell provisions to travellers. The greatest part of the JSama- 
jes in Tdguvi Bdmiyan are still inhabited by Musulmans, who live promiscuously 
w ith their cattle. 1 have been informed, that there are no other statues than these 
three; but, from the numerous fragments which are seen through ihe TdgAvis, thcie 
roust have been several hnudreds of them. They shew to this day the ISammh'h, in 

VoL. II. L 
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vrhich the famous Vyasa composed the V4das ; and others, M^here divers holy men 
gave themselves up to meditation, and the contemplation of the Supreme Being. 

Persian authors are constantly confounding B&miyan and B&mac together; the 
first they call Bdlkh-lidmiyan, and the second Bdlkk-Bokhdrd ; when they speak of 
the metropolis of the fire-worshippers, it is to be understood of Bdmiyan alone, ac- 
cording to the followers of Buddha, and the author of the Buddhordhamutchdrya 
tSittd/m. According to Persian authors, Bdmiyan must have existed before the flood ; 
but the followers of Buddha insist, that it was built by a most religious man called 
Sham A, who appears, from particular circumstances, to be the same with the famous 
patriarch Shkm ; and that his posterity lived there for several generations. Hence 
Bdlkh- Bdmiyan is said to have been originally the place of abode of Abraham, who,, 
according to Scripture, and the Hindu sacred books, removed with his father to 
distant countries westward. 

“ According to Diodorus the Sicilian, Bdmiyan existed before Ninus : for this his- 
torian, like the Persian authors we have mentioned, has mistaken Bdhlac for 
Bdmiyan; which he describes as situated among steep hills: whilst BdUat is situa- 
ted in a low, flat country, and at a great distance from the mountains. 

“ I'he natives look upon Bdmiyan^ and the adjacent countries, as the place of 
abode of the progenitors of mankind, both before and after the flood. By Bdmiyart 
and the adjacent countries, they understand all the country from Siatdn to Hcunar- 
cand, reaching towards the east as far as the Ganges. This tradition is of great 
antiquity, for it is countenaitced equally by Persian authors, and by the sacred book» 
of the Hindus. 

“ The city of Bdmiyan being represented as the fountain of purity and holiness, it 
was called with propriety Pard-Jadmiyant or Bdmiyan the pwe and holy ; for the 
came reason the district of Bdmiyan might be called Pard-ddea, or Pdrd-disOy the 
pure and holy country. This district is now barren, and without a single tiee. The 
sacj'ed books of the Hindus, and of the Baudhists, do, however, declare most posi- 
tively, that it was otherwise formerly. Tradition informs us also, that the number 
of inhabitants was at one period so prodigious, that the trees, underwood, grass and 
plants were destroyed. The vegetable soil l>eing no longer protected, was in the 
course of ages washed away by the raiua: certain it is, that the soil in the valleys is 
most fertile, and the whole district, such as it is now, is still a most enchanting and 
delightful spot. The country to the eastward of Bdtniyan as far as the Indus, is the 
native country of the vine, and of almost all the fruit trees we have in Europe : there 
they grow spontaneously, and to a great degree of perfection. When the natives find 
a vine, an apple-tree, &c. in the forests, they clear all the wood about it, dig the 
ground, and by these means, the fruit comes to perfect maturity. When we are told 
ill Scripture of Noah cultivating the vine, we may be sure, that it was in its native 
country, or at least very near it. 

“ Bdmiyan^ as well as Cabul Bdlikh, were, at an early period, in the hands of the 
Musultnans. There were even kings of Bdmiyan : but this dynasty lasted but a few 
years and ended in 1215. The kings and governors resided at Ghulglmleh^ called at 
that time, the fort or palace of Bdmymi. It was destroyed by Geughiz-KJian, in the 
year 1221 ; and because the inhabitants had presumed to rerist'him, he ordered them 
to be butchered, without distinction, either of age or sex : in his rage, he spared 
neither animals, nor even trees. He ordered it to be called in his own language Mok- 
balig, the city of grief and sorrow ; but the inhabitants of that country, called it in 
their own dialect GhulghvleJh which word) used also in Persian, signifies the cries of* 
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woe. To have rebuilt it would have been ominous : for this reason, they erected a 
fort on a hiil to the north of Bdmiyan, which is called to this day, the Imperial Fort. 
This fort was also destroyed by Ziiigis the Usbeck, in the year 1628 ; and has not 
been rebuilt since.” Asiatic Bcsearc/ies, vol. vi. p. 463, &c. 

If any credit be due to this information, then Shem resided, and Abraham was 
born, much farther east than Babylonia ; yet as we have every reason for believing; 
that Shem was Melc/ii-Zedech, it follows, that he travelled westward, as Abraham 
did, and spent a part at least of his life, in that district which was to be honoured by 
the residence of the great Redeemer. 

No. DXXXIV. Farther Reflections. 

THE foregoing extracts furnish matter for Reflections of another kind, also. When 
We read of idols in the country of Shem, we are naturally led to ask — Coidd idola- 
try ong-inate in the family of this pious patriarch? The Jews indeed tell us, that 
I'orah was a maker of images ; and they have a ludicrous story of Abraham’s de- 
inolition of his wares, (see Abraham, in the Diet.) they say too, that tlie terapliim 
of Scripture take their name from Terah ; yet we have seen that Terah quitted tin’s 
land of idols, to fly with his family into Mesopotamia, from aversion to the pre- 
vailing w orship. One would willingly fix this crime of idolatry on some other line 
of <lescent, than that which was to produce the Messiah ; or, shall we say that the 
first institution of images was commemorative only, and therefore as innocent a» 
our pictures and portraits of illustrious persons ; although, afterwards it became 
criminal, by being perverted to superstitious purposes. Certainly, images are not 
in themselves sinful ; for the images of the cherubim in the Mosaic Tabernacle, and 
in the Temple of Solomon, were absolutely appointed ; but then, they were neither 
'•exposed to public view, nor were they worshipped. Nevertheless, these images 
ministered occasion to idolatry, when imitated and exposed by Jeroboam ; because, 
to these were attributed actions which truly belonged to that Divine Master on 
whom they were symbolical attendants. We find in 1 Kings xii. 28. that Jero- 
boam called his images “ the gods which brought Israel out of the land of Egypt” 
Aaron had said the same long before, Exod. xxxii. 4. and in these two instances 
the sacred c/terubim, whose figures were divinely authorized, did actually minister 
occasion to idolatry. 

It has been conjectured, that the cherubic emblems gave rise to imitations of 
them among the nations, also ; and the conjecture is not unlikely : but, that hmnait 
commemorative figures should be first adopted in the line of Shem, is 1 think, a 
serious difficulty. We may however admit, that, after the departure of Shem, 
to his western residence, being no longer checked by his censure, that perversion of 
of the mind had its full and unlimited sway, in the east, until it included human 
figures among the objects of its veneration, and eventually of its worship. 

The same process has unfortunately attended images in the Church of Rome; 
what was intended for commemoration, has issued in idolatry — idolatry of a species 
which never could have been sanctioned by the Apostles. 

1 would also remind the reader of die near approach in sound, at least, of the 
word Gulgideh to Golgotha^ the name of a place, w hich word has no root in the 
Hebrew ; but, might it mean “ cries of woe,” as in Persia, how fit an appellation were 
it for the scene of sufferings of the great Mediator? 

These Noughts are introduced by the bye, and we shall piurme them no farther, 

L % 
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here ; the general result of the enquiry is, that there was a Chaldea distinct and 
distant from the Babylonian; that Babylonian Chaldea was not the birth place of 
Abraham, but Caucasean Chaldea, or Chmidia, — the Sun-rising country, — Oher of 
the river Gihoon ; that his father Terah, and himself, with Lot, &c. removed from 
thence to Haran, in Western Mesopotamia ; that after the death of his father, he pro- 
ceeded to Canaan; where lie was met l>y his great ancestor Shem, otherwise 
entitled “ the Just King,” who also resided for some time, at least, in the country 
allotted by Divine Providence, (of which allotment he might be the agent,) to his 
remote posterity. 

No. DXXXV. OF Uli, OF THE CHALDEES. 

IT is usually said Aur or Vr of the Chasdiin was a city, — but we may be permit- 
ted to doubt this ; because, 1. it is no where, that I can find, in Scripture called a 
city. ‘2. It is mostly coupled with the word land, — or country, or district: as 
where it first occurs, Gen. xi. 28. “ Haran died in the laiid of his nativity, in Aur 
of the Chasdim here, it should seem that is the same place as the land; — 
pr else, it would have been said, one should think, “iuthec*7y of Awr, in the land 
of his nativity.” The omission of the tenn city here seems to be of considerable 
weight. So verse .81. “they went forth from Aur — to go into the latid of Canaan.” 
Again chap. xv. 7. “ 1 am the Lord that brought thee out of Aur of the Chasdim, to 
give thee this land:" see also Nehem. ix. 7. So Stephen says. Acts vii. 3. “ He 
came out of the land of tin; Chaldeans ;” and Achior observes, Judith v. 6. “ they 
would not follow the gods of their fathers who were in the land of Chaldea — No 
mention of a city in any of these texts. Moreover, it is remarkable that when 
Abraham, Gen. xxii. siauls his •servant to fetch a wife for Isaac, he directs him to 
his country — land, not city : and the servant is not said to go to the city Aur, verse 
10, but, to the city ff Naltor. W'e might have expected, that in one of these fair 
opportunities, the term city would have occurred ; but as it does not, it should 
seem, that the taking Aur for a city, instead of a district, or country, is not autho- 
rized by Holy Writ. 

Mr. Bryant, seems to have found the word Aur employed with the same inten- 
tion; for he says — “ those who came originally from Chaldea, were .stiled the chil- 
dren of Ur, or Urius" “ Under the title of Auritce the sons of Cush came into 
Egypt. They settle<l in a province named from them Cushan, which was at the ' 
ypper part of the Delta; and in after times called Nomos Arabicus.” The “yiuritcc 
were the same as the Heliadie” — i. e. descendants of the Sun. “ We are told by 
Synccllus, that F^gypt had b<>en in subjection to a threefold race ofkings, 1. Auritce, 
2. Meslra'i, 3. Egyptian. He places the mice first, because he thought they were 

the first in time tlu'y are supposed to have been Arabians, and are said to 

have come from the East.” 1 wish to remark on this Arabian, Arabicus, in Hebrew 
Aranii, that it aj>pears to be derived from an original Aram in the land of Aur, or 
t'V, so that it strengthens our remarks in proof of an Aram, (Arabia,) farther east 
than either Syria or Mesopotamia, while at the same time the people described as 
Auritw (Arabes) are far too numerous to have been colonies from a single city. 

As Aur, or Ur, signifies fire or light, it seems to agree with the description of the 
“ Sun-rising province;” and as the Auritae, wherever they are found, are children., 
of the Sun, and worshi|>pers of the Sun, it seems to confirm the propriety 
of deriving them rather from a province than from a city. Mr. Bryant finds 
these persons, and Ethiopians, in many places. It is certain the Chaldeans were 
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called Ethiopians, but they never were thouglit to be native of either Arabian, or 
African Ethiopia; thej must therefore appertain to Caucasean Ethiopia, wherein 
also we find a country of Auritce. 


The city of Nahor is said, Gen. xxiv. 10. to be in Aram Naharaim : and Isaac is 
said, chap. xxv. 20. to take to wife Rebekah, daughter of Bethuel tlie Aramite of 
Padan Aram, sister to Laban the Anunite.’’ But oi>scrvc, 

That Bethuel is not personally mentioned in this history ; neither is Nahor: but, 

^ chap, xxvii. Jacob is sent to “ Padan .Aram to the hoiue of Bethuel” --not to the 
houseof Nahor, nor to the city of Nahor. 

If liaran were the city of Nalior, tlnm, this city certainly was in Mesopotamia. 
But it may be doubted whether it were not a town adjacent, in the country occu- 
pied by “ the people of the East,” <'hap. xxix. 1. literally “ the sons of Kedem,” by 
which we understand natives of Ketlem, who had removed billier, as Abraham had 
formerly done. 

No. DXXXVI. HINDOO WORDS IN SCRIPTURE r 

THERE is, undoubtedly, much pleasure attemding the satisfaction of tracing the 
progress of mankind in the population of the earth, and in justifying the Bibb* 
accounts of that progress. We believe, with the learned ajiostle, that “ find hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to <lwell tni all the face of the eartli, that 
he hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” 
Moreover, as students of the Sacred Books, and deejily intcrest(*d in their contents, 
we are gratified with every approach to truth ; and cannot think meanly of any 
medium of discovery, however unassuming. The deep anticpiity of the Scriptures is 
universally admitted to be one cause of obscurity on certain particulars, to which 
the impiisitive have directed their investigation: yet, property understood, this anti- 
quity becomes a voucher for their authenticity. They refer to facts, and to objects, 
and to points of history, not accessible to later writers; or at least, at the utmost 
extrenu' of probability to have come within their conterajilation. 

Our own religious services retain evident tokens of a foreign origin, in several 
expri'ssions which use has equally consecrated and familiarized among us. Ameu / 
Hallelujah! Hosanna! Selali! are Hebrew terms; but now become our own. 
Such has been the practice of the Church, in all ages and nations, though far enough 
from inteudiug identity with the Jews, or their ritual: they are relies of an ancient 
anddisituti worshi|), — adopted, retained, and perpetuated by tlic powi-r of custom, 
rather iti.in of understanding, especially among the populace, generally. The same 
has atteii<!> d certain terms, used as religious yormn/cp, among other nations, which 
we call ancient, as they really are, in resjiectto us; but, which are proved,' by the 
use of tli*- -<‘ terms, to have derived their rites from nations more ancient— much more 
ancient, than themselves. 

There is a very remarkable passage in Homer, Iliad, ii. 8J5. in which that ancient 
bardch : uy refers to a language, —a more primitive language — the existence of which 

was ki.u'.Mi to his countrymen, though it was not in general use among them. 

“ Thei" ! apart in the front of the city (Troy) a lofty mount, which may be ascended 
by a wniJing (circular) ascent. This men call Batieia, but the immortals (cull it) the 
tomb of far-bounding Myrinne 

Trjv qroc avSpft Barutav KOcX^uKOWfiv, 

'AOavarot Bi rt oli/ta vo\vffKap0poio Mupivvijc* 
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Whatever be the import of this passage, it clearly indicates a distinction between 
the language usually spoken, and another, of which a few terms only were recognized ; 
and as the immortals of Homer, Jupiter, Juno, &c. speak Greek, without intermix- 
ture, the “ immortals” here referred to must be of a distant country, and a more 
early origin. The Scholiast says, “ the poet refers the more ancient name to the gods ^ 
the more recent name to men and he is right : Eustathius says, “ the poet ascribes 
the best name to the gods which is to the same eft’ect. It is probable, also, that 
the brawling exclamations, Jo! Jo I and Evoel Evoe! well known to have been 

S ractised by devotees of certain deities among the ancients, are foreign terms : but, 
It. WiLFORD offers still more explicit instances, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v/ 
p. 300. 

** At the conclusion of the mystei'ies of Eleusis, the congregation was dismissed in 
these words : Koy£, *On, IlaS ; Conx, Om, Pax. These mysterious words have been 
considered hitherto as inexplicable ; but they are pure Sanscrit, and used to this day 
by Br&hmens at the conclusion of religious rites. They are thus written in the lan- 
guage of the gods, as the Hindus call the language of their sacred books, Canscha, 
Om, Paesha. 

“ Canscha signifies the object of our most ardent wishes. 

*‘Om is the famous monosyllable used both at the beginning and conclusion of a 
prayer, or any religious rite, like Amen. 

“Pacsha exactly answers to the obsolete Latin word Vix: it signifies change, 
course, stead, place, turn of work, duty, fortune. It is used particularly after pour- 
ing water in honour of tlie Gods and Pitris. It appears also from Hesychius, 

“ I. That these words were pronounced aloud at the conclusion of every moment- 
ous transaction, religious or civil. 

“II. That when .Judges, after hearing a cause gave their suffrages, by dropping of 

E ebbles of different colours into a box, the noise made by each pebble was called 
y one of these three words (if not by all three) but more probably, by the word 
Pacsha; as the turn, or pacsha of the voting judge, was over. 

“When lawyers pleaded in a court of justice, they were allowed to speak two or 
three hours, according to the importance of the cause ; and for tliis purpose, there 
was a Cl(psyd»'as, or waier clock ready, which, making a certain noise at the end of 
tlie expired pacsha., vix, or tw'n, this noise was called Paesha, &c. 

“ The word Pacsha is pronounced Vaesh and vact in the vulgar dialects, and from 
it the obsolete Latin word vix is obviously derived. The Greek language has cer- 
tainly borrowed largely from the Sanscrit ; but it always affects the spoken dia- 
lects of India ; the lan^a^e of the Latins in particular does, which is acknowledged 
to have been an ancient dialect of Ihe Greek.^’ 

This becomes evidence in supjport of our proposition that mankind migrated from 
much farther east than the Caspian ; and indeed, were this the proper place to trace 
it, we should discover a conformity between the religious services of the east and 
the west, too general, and too accurate, to be the effect of any thing less than deri- 
vation from one common source. But, if we find Sanscrit terms in Greece, can we 
be surprised at finding them in the plains of Moab ?— if, in Uie comparatively later 
ages of Greece, why not in the earlier ages of the Hebrews ? And if it should appear, 
that the most ancient of the Biblical books contain tenns, not properly Hebrew, but 
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appertaining to a more Oriental language, — then, the hypothesis which places the 
origin of the Hebrew Patriarchs, in those more Oriental countries, will receive pro- 
portionate confirmation. 

No. DXXXVII. Of Chiun or Chiven, and Remphan. 

THE learned have always been embarrassed with the passage in Amos v. 26. 
which has already come under our observation, in part. “ Fe haoe borne the laher- 
tiacle of your Moloch, [King] and Chiun your images, the star of your God, which ye 
made to yourselves'' Mr. Parkhurst has taken pains witli this article; he renders 
[Heh. l)ict. Art. rro] “ And llte Chiun of your images, the star, shine, or glory, o/' 
your Aleim, which ye made to yourselves." He observes, “ here it is manifest that 
Chiun is equivalent to star and lie explains Chiun of a flame, supernatural light, 
or ^lory. Most commentators, however, have distinguislied here more than one 
deity : and it is rather remarkable that while our translation renders tabemade in 
the singular, yet implies two deities, Moloch and Chiun, Mr. Parkhurst^ who 
renders tabernacles in the plural, should endeavour to set aside Chiun, by resolving 
the teiTO into the splendour of a star. At the same time, he acknowledges that the 
root of the term is not readily found in Hebrew ; and he places it under fTO, 
to hum, instead of p, to establish. But, what if this Chiun be the Chiven of the 
ancient Sanscrit, and the modern Brahmens? This jironunciatiou of the Hebrew 
letters is at least equally correct as the other; and we shall find the ileity it 
denotes, to be precisely suitable to the history in which his name occurs. 1 know, 
indeed, that Kijun is the name of a Persian deity, [Spencer, Euseb. Prep. lib. i, p. 
27. ii. 45. iii. 90. xviii. 5.] — and we have seen, No. dii. that Keiwan denotes the 
planet but the reasons for identifying Chiun with iSatam are not satisfac- 

tory. What then is Chiven? — it is answered, “the power of destruction and repro- 
tluction.” Brama, Vistnou and Chiven are the triple power of the Supreme Being, 
in manifestatioh : in other words, creation, conservation, destruction and reproduc- 
tion." Nor was it otherwise understood by the lxx. who in translating the pas- 
sage in Amos, ofl'er a remarkable variation ; ro o<rrpov tow 0tow v/xaiv 'Pat^dv : and 
this is adopted by Stephen, Acts vii. 43. “ the star of your god Itemphan, figures 
which ye made to worship them.” Now, what can Remphan be? Under the proper 
article in the Dictionary the reader may see to what difficulties the learned have 
been reduced, — without completely solving the question. But, the following pas- 
sage from the Essay of Sir W. Jones on the Gods of India, Asiatic Researcltes, p. 
251. Calcutta JEdit. may be more determinate. “Mahadeva, in his generative cha- 
racter, is the husband of JS/mmm, wliose relation to the waters is evidently marked 
by her image being restored to tliem at the conclusion of her great festival called 
Durgdtsava: she is known also to have attributes exactly similar to those of Venus 
Marina, whose birth from the sea-foam and splendid rise from tlie couch, in which 
she had been cradled, have afforded so many charming subjects to ancient and 
modem Artists : [Comp. Pi.ate of Succoth Benoxh, N o. 9.] and it is very remarkable 
that the Rembha' of India’s court, who neeam to correspond with the popular Venus, 
or Goddess of Beauty,, was produced, according to the Indian fabulists from the 
froth of the churned ocean” . . . “Bhavani now demands our attention ; and in 
this character I suppose her to, be . . Venus herself ; not the Idalian q^ueen of laugh- 
ter and jollity, who, with her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of poe- 
tical imagination, and answers to the Indian Redcsha' with her celestial train of 
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Apsaras, or damsels of paradise ; but Venus Urania, so luxuriously paint<“d by 
Jiucretius, and so properly invoked by him at the < pu.nig of a poem on Nature; 
Venus presiding oier generation, and, on iliat accoiiiit, exhibited sometimes of 
both sexes (an union very common in the Indian bciilptures) as in her heariUd 
statue at Rome, in the imaj^es juThaps called Heruiatuma, and in those figures of 
her, which had the form of a conical winrA/e [Comp. Plates, Succoth Brnoth, Nos. 
*2, .‘J. CvPRUs, Nos. 5, 0. Jerusalem, No. 3. 'Iyre, Nos. 7, C.J “ for the reason of 
which figure we arc left says Tacitus, in the dark. — the reason appears too clearly 
in the temples and pauitiiigs of Hindustan ; where it never st'ems to have entered the 
heads of the legislators or peoplethat any thing natural could be offensively obscene; 
a singularity, which pervades all their writings and conversation, but is no proof of 
depravity iti their morals.” p. 2o4. 

The decorous sensibility of our countryman has imagined a distinction without an 
essential difference: it is, however, enough for om- purpose, tliat Kemhha and He n- 
pha are evidently the same ; that Itemhha is the popular Venus, or Goddess of rept o- 
Uuction ; and that ChivenxfiXXui rcprodurtive power : the Lxx. and Siephen following 
them, therefore, in preferring one name to the other, have im’rely substituted an ap- 
pellation better known, to express tlu* same character : — Rut, both these terms are 
Sanscrit; and the inference that these deities, worshipped n* ti VVesi, were adopted 
from the East, follows unquestionably, from the use of these terms to express 
them. 

No.DX.XXVIll. Oe Baal-Peor, and Muth, or the Power of Death. 

IT will, no doubt, be observed, that the C/iiven of Amos, is a term used many 
ages after the events to which the prophet refers, which are those cmuiected with the 
history of Balaam, Numbers chap. xxii. &c. and that the lorm in IS umbers is not 
C/iicen but Baal-peor, chap. xxv. 3. But, before we can exiiniii e Ihal^ his1(»ry to ad- 
vantage, we must attend to a previous enquiry: for tho I'salnust says, “ the Israel- 
ites joined themselves to Baal-Peor, and did cat the sacrifices «/f the dead, D'/IO ; 

what means this Mnthim? Mr. Parkhurst refers to sacrifices ofiered to. or in 

honour of, the dead ; such probably, as were afterwards, though in very early limes, 
offered by the Greeks and Trojans.” But, this iloes not meet the parallelism of the 
place: as Baal-peor in a deity, we must look for a deity in Mnthim; and a deity 
analogous to Baal-peor. "I’his we find in CInrm, w ho is lord of destruction as 
well as of reproduction. In Isaiah xxviii. 15. we reml of a covenant made with J)eath, 
niD, in the singular; and with hell {the grave, are we at agreement.” Here 

the reference is to death in a general sense, the terminalioii of life; as appears from 
mention of the grave : whereas, in the text of the Psalm, the term is read in the plural ; 
Deaths: [perhaps, intensively, for the Supreme Power of death] but, the JK.eri (mar- 
gin) is correct, which Death, in the singular; and, therefore, allovvs us to in- 
clude a reference to the Power of destruction, with that of generation, Baal- 

peor; which powers coalesce in the character of the Hindoo Chiven. 

Sir W. Jones has hinted at the union of both sexes in statues of Venus; the same 
is most notorious in Chiven: his figure in Sonnerat, is half man, half woman; and 
his emblem in the same author, is of the grossest description. In fa(^, it combines 
and displays what Tacitus has left obscure; and is a compound symbol, which, as 
Sir William observes, appears too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hindus- 
tan.” This affords a just notion of Baal-peor'., and explains the comparisons to which 
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St. Jerom and St. Austin have had recourse, in their writings. Chiven, in India, is 

adorned in the temples with the best sweet herbs and flowers,” says Baldaeus, in 
Churchill, vol. iii. p. 831. St. Austin says the same of Pfudli, carried in proces- 
sion in honour of Bacchus, in the cities of Italy, [at Rome, in the month of August,] 
crowned with garlands by the matrons,” De Civitate Dei, Ub. vii. cap, % and Jerom 
on Hosea, accuses the Jewish women of worshipping Baal-peor, ob obsccui magnitu- 
dinem membri, quern ms Priapwm possumus appellare. 

This hesitating phraseology shews, that the Christian father was aware of the want 
of precision in bis language; but, he did not choose more fully to describe the Chiven- 
lingam; which to this day is worn as a talisman, or what the Latins called Fascini, 
by the Joguis of India. 

That the Israelites brought with them from Egypt various Egyptian words which 
they had adopted during their residence iu that country, is generally admitted. This 
appellation, Peor, has been thought of foreign origin, and not Hebrew; and the de- 
rivation of it from the Egyptian has lately been urged with considerable learning 
and force. But, if it be foreign, why not derive it from Kedem, at once, from which 
country the vile prophet, who perhaps introduced it in the west, was certainly brought 
by the terrified and infatuated king of Moab. 

No. DXXXIX. Balaam’s Divinations: Nachashim. 

IF the supposition be admissible, that foreign terms — terms derived from more 
Oriental countries, and properly Braminical or Hindoo, occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
it might be worth the while of the learned to consider, whether such as have long 
perplexed them, have never been accurately explained, or understood, and have 
been rather naturalized then native to the sacred language, may not have had the 
same ori^n, 

The history of Balaam furnishes one. Numb. xxiv. i. When that covetous diviner 
saw that it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went not as at other times to seek 
Jbr inchantments but, this is only the general, not the particular, meaning of the 
words, — he went not onOTij C|yB3-C|yB9. literally, as **tiine upon time to meeting 

JSm/iashim'' 

There is something peculiar here ; and to be properly understood the words must 
be strictly taken: — “ he went not to meet" — it was not, then, to make observations — 
to watch attentively — to inspect, that he went : but to meet, h la rencontre. And 
w'liat had he been used to meet, as implied in the phrase ? Nachashim; the plural of 
Nachash ; serpents: as chap. xxi. 6. “ the fiery Serpents,” Nachashim. Had he then 
been accustomed, when in his own country, to go to meet serpents ? to draw auguries 
from those reptiles r The thing is not impossible ; since we know, that from almost 
every creature auguries have been drawn. But, it is much more probable, that 
Balaam pretended to greater powers, to intercourse with spiritual existences, who 
furnished him with supernatural intelligence ; and who could and would perform ex- 
traordinary feats of destruction in consequence of his execration. The pretence 
has never wanted professors, in every age ; and instances of it might be adduced 
from Balaam, and the Witch of Endor, from the familiar spirits that peep and mutter, 
Isaiah viii. 19. out of the dust, xxix. 4. to Cornelius Agrippa, and the '^modern illii- 
minati of Germany. — But, why employ the term serpents to express these spiritual 
powers ? and, what was the supposed character of these Nachashim ? — ^Again, 

It will naturally be enquired, whether we know of any term derived l^yond 
Vol. II. M 
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Kedem which bears the doable sense of serpent and spiritual existence? A spintual 
existence not benevolent, not of celestial benignity, but insidious and infernal. Allu* 
ding to the Stygian Pluto, in the character of the destroyer, says Sir W. Jones, in his 
Essay on t/te ofods of India, p. 249. “ The Sovereign of Pataia, or the Infenud Re- 
gions, is the Kitjg of Serpents, named AY«//onaga.” — The following particulars are 
from “ Cosha, a Dictionary of the SanscritJanguage, by Amera Sinka,” edited and 
explained by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. Serampore, 1008. 4to. “ The Infernal Re- 
gions” (the abode of B\ali, and of the Na'oa's, [sing. NdgdW] under the earth.”) 
“The INa'ga's, (are demi-godsin the human Khaj)e, with a serpent’s tail, and dilated 
neck, like the Coluber I^aJaU .") — The Dieti<*nary then proceeds to enumerate ter- 
restrial snakes and serpents, in considerable variety: — Why are these ranged 
under the infernal serpents, except as the same nature is imputed to the whole? 
“Again, Mr. Wilfobd, Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 297. London Edit, informs us, 
that, “ In Patala (or the Infernal Regions) resides the Sovereign Queen of the 
Na'ga's {large snakes, or dragons:) she is Ix^autiful ; and her name is Asyoruca :" — 
“ Asyorus the primitive form of Asyoruca, — signifies literally, she whose face is most 
beautiful. " It cannot be, as o. serpent, that her face is most beautiful ; it must be her 
“ human face divine,” as Milton’s expression is ; and indeed, that poet's “ Sin” is % 
perfect JSfdgdh : 

She seem’d a woman to tlie waist and fair. 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a Serpent 

If then, Balaam were reputed, or if he affected, to hold intercourse with the powers 
of destruction, with potent spirits of the infernal regions, as his familiars, supposed 
to exist in, or to assume, the form and properties of serpents, there is no word in 
Hebrew, so proper to express this as Raxhash, Nachashim. Nor shoidd we over- 
look tlie insidious nature of this pro[)h('t’s advice, worthy a disciple of the^se Nachash- 
im / What he could not effect against Israel by force ; he accomplished by fraud-. 
Undoubtedly, this moral insinuation, this guile, is drawn from the gliding, the 
insinuating motion of the serpent tribe ; in accord with which, is the description in 
the Revelations xii. v. 9. of “ the great Dragon [large snakes, or dragons, says Mr. 
Wilford] that Old Serpent, called the Devil, and (o) the Satan, which deceived the 
whole world:” — But, an animal serpent could not deceive the whole world, though 
iS'Aes/iaNAGAH, the destroyer, the Sovereign Serpent of the infernal regions, might 
do so : and when we read, 2 Cor. xi. .3. that the serpent beguiled Eve; we must not 
attribute that to a natural serpent, to which a natural serpent is incompetent. To 
supply this deficiency, and to impart ability for the purpose, to a natural serpent, 
recourse has been had to supposition : — as that, the creature was merely the vehi- 
cle by which a tempting spirit acted ; so Milton : 

.... in at hi» mouth 
Tlie Devil enter’d, and his brutal sense. 

In heart or bead, possessing', soon inspir’d 
With act intelligential ; 

. With truck oblique 

At first, as one who sought access, but fear’d 
To interrupt, side-long he works his way : 

So varied be, and of bis tortuous train 
Curl’d iiuiiiy a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 

To loreher eye • ......i — — 
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But, may we not father acknowledge a like duplicity of meaning; in tlie Hebrew 
word jSavltaah, as in the Sanscrit N6g/ih ? Or, may not the Hebrew Ncichash be its 
legitimate representative, by transplantation, and, consequently, have broxight with 
it that double import which places it at the h(‘ad of snakes and serpents, natural 
and metaphorical; — “Mat Old Serpent, t/te Solan." We have seen that the Satan 
(no earthly spirit) tempted Job; why might he not tempt our first parents ? He 
tempted David ; he tempted the Messiah ; why might he not tempt in Paradise, 
itself? “ 'I’he I^achash was more subtle than any beast of the field,” — no doubt of it ; 
and therefore Balaam went to meet his Naciias/iim; the powers of darkness and 
destruction, the Demi-gods of Patala, the Infernal Regions. But, “ the Nachas/t 
of Genesis is punished by a sentence of degradation, apparently animal degradation, 
therefore he was animal; “ say some :-will the reader have the goodness to consider 
by what other terms the punishment indicted on an inhabitant of Patala could be 
rendered sensible to Adam ? What acquaintance had our first father with the na- 
ture of spirits ? None. Of what avail then, to him, would have been a punishment 
simply spiritual on his enemy? It would have been neither intelligible, nor cau- 
tionary. But, the symbol, the ser}.)eut, w'ould be ever before his eyes in common 
with other creatures, and the insidiousness of its manners, with the mortal conse- 
quences of its venom, would never be forgotten, and could never be mistaken. 

No. DXL. Additional Suggestions. 

IT is not likely that the terms derived from beyond Kedem, retained in the He* 
brew vrritings should be restricted to one or two. It is true, that those already noticed 
occur in the history of Balaam, and contribute to justify the notion that he was 
brought from a country very far east ; but, there are others, apparently of similar 
derivation, which ought not to be overlooked. The name of Cozbi, the Midiaoitish 
prostitute. Numb. xxv. 15 . 18 . is precisely that of a prostitute in Hiiidee, at this day, 
Cuzbee. The Paal of Scripture is the Saali of India. The Pagou of the l*hi- 
listines is the Dagoon of Ava. Tlie Palusthnn of the >Sanscrit is the Palestine of the 
Hebrew. The Katnasses of the Exodus is the Kac/muatsa of the Puranas. The 
name of Egypt, Mizr, is the same in both languages, and in both denotes as well the 
city as the country. The Cush of Moses is the Cusha of the Brahmins, and is divided 
likewise, by both, into Eastern and Western. Sharma is Shan: Jyapeti is Japhet. If 
we should trace allusions to Oriental notions this argument might be greatly extended ; 
but, it is sufficient to have opened it. Several such occur in the prophets ; Ezekiel 
alludes to the garden of God, and to Mount Meru, The reign of the Messiah in Isaiah 
coincides wonderfully with the pacific powers of the pipe of Kristua ; and probably is 
a tradition of the deepest antiquity ; common many nations, and, as such, the 
basis of Virgil’s famous fourth Eclogue. 

But, our object is, merely to shew that every thing agrees with the supposition 
that the original seat of mankind, and of the Hebrew Patriarchs, was not in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian ; but rather in central Asia, or Caucasus : Our enquiry is 
Geographical, not Philological. 

Another branch of evidence might be derived from the characters used in Wbiting 
in the countries west of Caucasus. It is certain, that they bear no analogy to those 
w the Chinese, and other nations, east of the Ganges. Mr. Lichtenstein, in his 
leaiamen PaloMgrapkica Assyrio-PersicaB, Helmstad, 1803 , goes so far as to say, 
that most Asiatic moauments of antiquity, bearing inscriptions, found on this side of 

M 2 
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the rivers, Oxus and Indus, may be considered as Semitic vrinrks (worics executed 
by descendants of Shem) or of people which used a language to which may be 
traced those dialects now called Oriental, especially the and the ArtAier 

and that a diligent comparison of the elements which have contributed to the Alph< 
bets of all these languages would most effectually assist in elucidating the ancient in- 
scriptions. And he subsequently proceeds to explain by the Hebrew the nail-headed 
charactera of Persepolis, &c. which form the principal subject of his book. 

Into this enquiry we cannot at present enter ; it should seem as if Providence were 
about to adduce much additional and unquestionable evidence in demonstration of the 
antiquity, authenticity, and authority, of the Sacred Scriptures ; which affords an 
argument that the other parts of them (the prophetical, &c- will also, be established 
and fulfilled in their time. 


No. BXLI. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT, AND THEIR BUILDERS; 

DESCRIPTION of the Pyramids of Egypt, has hitherto been regarded as mat- 
ter of curiosity, rather than as being applicable in illustrating Scripture, but, after 
considering the subject thoroughly, I conceive, that Providence' has left us these, 
as everlasting monuments of the veracity of tliat Sacred History, with which we are 
favoured: In fact, that they are part, at least, of the labours of the Israelites, pre- 
vious to the Exotliis ; and that they remain to witness the leading events ot' that 
portion of the history cf the sons of Jacob. Tlie following considerations may as- 
sist our opinion on this subject. 

1. If we enquire what were the labours of the Israelites for the Pharaohs? we 
find they consisted in making bricks, to be hardened in the sim, for such bricks 
alone require the assistance of straw in their composition, which material is parti- 
cularly mentioned by the officers of this people : “ they laboured in brick, and in 
mortar, and in all manner of service in the field.*'^ Ex^. i. 14. Accordingly, 

It appears from various travellers, that the internal construction of these mighty 
masses consists, among other materials, of brick of this description : and thereby 
agrees with that circumstance of the sacred story. This is true of thegreat Pyramid, 
which is usually visited : but the Pyramids of Sakkara, at some distance, are 
wholly composed of sun-bumt bricks, so that these are undeniable. 

2. The multitude, when in the wilderness, regret “ the fish which they did eat in 

freely I greUis : not at their own expense] tlm cucumbers, the melons, the 
leeks, the onions, the garlick.” Numb. xi. 5. Accordingly, 

We are told by Herodotus, that on the Pyramid was an inscription, “expressing 
the expense of the articles of food consumed by the labourers ; radishes, [the teeke 
perhaps of S. S.] onions and garlick, they cost 1,600 talents of silver.” No doubt 
these vegetables were cheap «iough ; so that this considerable sum implies a prodi- 
gious number of workmen, employed during a great length of time. Herodotus also 
admires the farther sum which must have been expended iafeod and clothes. 

3. As to the number of persons employed in their erection, Diodorus Siculus 
says, that 36,0000 workmen, or slaves, were occujried twetity years in constructing 
the Pyramid of Chemnis. Herodotus says, 100,000 were employed »» bringing 
stones: 10,000 at a time, and relieved each other every three months. I suppose, 
therefore, that the number given, by piodorus, includes the whole of the population 
employed in all departments, wlnle th6 namber giVen by Hetbdotus is that enn- 
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ployed in a specific department ; but, that all were relieved every dcree months, and 
that only a proportion of one tenth was employed at a time, seems to have been a 
kind of rule in the business. Now, it is very likely that the Israelites were in this 
manner relieved ; for we find, £xod. iv. 27. that the mother of Moses was able to 
conceal him, when an infant, no longer than three motUhs. And Aaron was able to 
take a journey (which usually occupies two months, says Ur. Shaw,) to Mount 
Horeb, to meet Moses, which, hud he been kept without intermission to his la- 
bour, would have been impossible. Indeed, if the Israelites laboured for Pharaoh 
in the fiddf they could not have been constantly employed in building: labours in 
the field also have their interval, by the appointment of Nature, not to say, that 
the possession of great herds of cattle by the Israelites, when they went out of 
Egypt, proves that they must have had some time for tending them. Add to this, 
that their profession was that of shepherds, that they were placed in the richest 
pasturage m Egypt, that Moses stipulates that not a hoof should be left behind, 
and that the very institution of the passover-lamb implies the possession of flocks ; 
these, with other circumstances, shew clearly that the Israelites must have had 
intervals of time, in which to pay attention to their own property and business. 

4. It appears very likely that the native Egyptians, or the governing nation, at 
least, did not labour on these structures ; this was, we are told, the custom of the 
Egyptian king, Sesaeiris, and seems to have been the rule, adopted, as a dictate 
of policy, as well in early, as in later ages. Respecting Sesostns, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, says, lib. L cap. 2. “ he built .... he esmloyed in these works none of his own 
subjects, but only the labours of captives. He was even careful to engrave these 
words on the temples “ No Egyplian had a hand in this structure.” They say far- 
ther that the captives brought trom Babylon, unable to endure these labours found 
means to escape, and . . . made war against the Egyptians, Ac. 

It is therefore likely that the stranger Israelites found in I^ypt, by “ the kin^ 
who knew not Joseph,” and whose increasing numbers and strength that king dread- 
ed, would be set to labour, though in mere waste of their strength, on structures 
only us^ul in a political view, rather than any of the natural inhabitants ; toward 
whom the same policy was not necessary. This conduct was afterwanls adopted 
by Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 27. “ Solomon built ... of the Amorites, Perizzites, 
Hivites, &c. who were not of the children of Israel did Solomon levy a tribute of 
bond' service — but of the children of Israel, did Solomon make no bondmen : but they 
were men of war.” &c. 

5. That it was anciently, as it still is in the East, the custom to employ bondtnen 
in building, is notorious; we have therefore only to enquire, whether this character 
was attached to the Israelites ? It is expressly attributed to them : for they are said 
to be brought out of the house of bondage. Exodus, chap. xx. 2. they are charged, 
to “ remember thou wasta bondnum in Egypt,” Deut. xv. 15, Say to thy son, “ We- 
were Phaaraoh’s bondmen” Deut. vt. 21. That the Israelites did not make brick only, 
but performed other labours of building may be infen’ed from Exod. ix. 8. 10;. 
Moses took ^ ashes of the Jumaee,” — no doubt that which was tended by his people : 
— so Psalm* Ixxx. 6. ** 1 removed his shoulder from the burden, and his hands were 
delivered from the mortar-haskH” (not pots, as in our ti-anslation) and with this ren- 
dering agree the nxx. Vulgate, Symmachus, and others. It is Recorded, indeed, 
tliat the Israelites built dike for Pharaoh, and in such building tfiey might and must 
carry the burden, and die mortar-basket, (analogous to our mortar-Ao<0 

ddimy bcosss tfaese thinga is spoken of, as the furnace is clearly not distant from the 
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residetice of Pharaoh, and as there is no reason to suppose that soon after they had 
huilt these cities they were dismissed ; these circumstances seem to corroborate the 
positive testimony of Josephus, that Jsrael was employed on the Pyramids. As the 
last I^yramid was never completely finished, we may, perhaps, attribute the omission 
of that finishing' to the confusions consequent on the death of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, 
and the hatred which attended his memory, amon^ the genuine ii^yptians, of which 
race he was not ; but was a usurper over tliem, as be was a tyrant over Israel. 

0. The space of time allotted to the erection of these immense masses, coincides 
with what is usually allotted to the slavery of the Israelites. Israel is understood to 
have been in Egypt 21.5 y«“ars ; of which, Joseph ruled seventy years,' nor was it till 
long after his death, that the “ new king arose who knew not Joseph.” If we allow 
about forty years for the extent of the generation which succeeded Joseph, added 
to his seventy, there remain about a hundred and five years to the Exodus. 

Now— Herodotus tells us, h/y. ii. cop. 124. that “ till the reign of Ramp^initus (the 
of S. S.r) Egypt was not only remarkable for its abundance, but for its- 
excellent laws. Cheops, who succeeded this prince, . degenerated into the extremest 
profligacy of conduct. He barred the avenues to every temple, and forbad the Egypt-- 
iuns from offering sacrifices: be next proceeded to make them labour servilely for him- 
self, by building iJie Pyramids. Cheops reigned fifty years, cap. 127. His brother 
Chephreu succeeded, and adopted a similar conduct, he reigned fifty-six years. Thus 
for the space of one hundred and six years, were the Egyptians exposed to every 
species of oppression, and calamity ; not having in all this period permission to wor- 
sfiip in their temples. For the memory of these two moiiarchs they have so extreme 
an aversion, that they are not willing to mention their-names. They coil their Pyra- 
mids 6y the name of the shepherd Phi litis, who at that time fed his cattle in those 
places. Myccriiius succeeded Chephren; disapproved his fathers conduct; com- 
manded the temples to be opened, and the people who had been reduced to the ex- 
ii'emest affliction, were again permitted to offer sacrifice,” &c. 

Here are plain traces of a government by a foreign family; and of a worship con- 
trary lo that which had been previously established in Egypt, as appears in the pro- 
hibition of sacrifices: this, 1 think, agrees with circumstances narrated in Exodus; 
and the historian relates that it lasted one hundred and six years, wherein it coincides 
with the bondage-time of the sons of Israel. 

But there is information couched under the ambiguous mention of the shepherd 
Philitis, which should not escape us. It is clear, that the Egyptians could not call 
the kings by whose order the Pyramids (plnral) were built, by this name, in the hear- 
ing of Herodotus, since they referred them to their kings Cheops and Chephren : more- 
over, it should seem that the shepherd Philitis had formerly, and at other times, 
customarily, fed his cattle elsewhere. We may, therefore, understand this passage 
thus : — They attributed the labour of constructing these^Pyramids to a shepherd who 
came from Philistia; but, who at that time fed his cattle in the land of Egypt.” Im- 
plying, that they more readily told the appellation of the workmen [the sons of Israel, 
the shepherd, Gen. xlvii. 5.] employed m the building, than of the kings by whose 
commands they were built. The same conduct they seem to have held in the days 
of Diodorus, who remarks, “ .They admit that these worhs are superior to all which 
are seen in Egypt ; not only by the immensity of their mass, and by their prodigious 
cost, but still more by the beauty of their cplistructioo and the workmen who have 
rendered them so perfect, are much more estimable tlian the kin^s who paid their 
cost : for the former have hereby given a mamorahle proof of their genius and skill, 
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whereas the kings contributed only the riches left them by their ancestors, or extort- 
ed from their subjects . . . They say, the’ tirst was erected by Armcms, the second 
by Ammosia, the third by Inarm." 1 take the liberty to correct the tirst name Ar~ 
moBua, into Aramasua, “ the Syrian and then this title perfectly coincides with the 
mention of the shepherd of Palestine, by Herodotus. This passage being extremely 
curious, and as 1 suppose, never properly understood, the original Greek is subjoined. 
Hiod. Sic. /id. i. sect. 2. 

— rriv fieyicrtiv voai<rai\tyovaiv A/o/uatov [A/»o/iowv], rqv Sf Sevrtpav rijv rpirriv Ivapwva. 

This coincidence will appear more striking if the names be considered distinct from 
their prefixes, for, if we compare them with the description of Moses and Aaron, 
Ex. VI. 2d, 27. we find them the same, as near as traditionary pronunciation by natives 
of different countries could bring it : aMmain, or haMousin, is huMonseh, nttiD trn : 
and in Arena, or hinArona, is hu Aaron, prtK ttvi, which, where two vowel sounds came 
together, took a consonant between them, when spoken, — hunAarm. This, there- 
fore, confirms the supposition, that the Israelites were employed on the Pyramids ; 
first, under the appellation of the Syrian, or Araniean,.\i\iG very title given to Jacob, 
“ An AramitemixUiy to perish was my father, he went down into Egypt . . . and the 
Egyptians evil intreated us, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage,” Heut. 
xxvi. 5.] — and afterwards, under the names of the two most famous principals of 
that people. 

But beside the names of Moses and Aaron, the builders, we may poasihly find that 
the names of the kings by whose order they were built, are also preserved, so far 
at least as by the help of Scripture to afford assistance in this enquiry. “ liampsi- 
nitua, [supposed to be the Remphia, of the next paragraph, from Diodorus Siculus] 
.... possessed such abundaiicetif wealth, that so far from surpassing, none of his 
successors ever equalled him in cMuence;" says Herodotus: who also relates a history of 
his treasury, from which the least we can gather is that it was very extraordinary. 

“ Hemphis (sou of Protheus) having succeeded his father, employed the whole 
period of his reign in increasing his revenues, and amassing gold and silver . . . .he 
left behind him -more ricites than any of his predecessors : for it is said that in his cotters 
were found 400,000 talents,” says Died. Sic. lib. i. sect. 2. 

Raumesses ox Raugmeases, (Benjamin of Tudela writes it Raghmessea; Eusebius 
w'ritcs it ,* Josephus writes it Ramphates. These different ways of writing 

this name announce a foreign origin,) is the name of a towu, Exod. i. 11. xii. 37. 
apparently, named after this king of Egypt : and if pronounced Ruemetses, it would 
lie the Indian Rmmavataa; this elision is common in India, and Major Wilfouo 
adopts it himself, by supposing that the Tamavataa of this passage is the Timaus of 
the Greek writers. 

Ruenmvatsa, was, say thePuranas, not of the boyal race of Egypt: but, his 
grandfather 'Ramovataa defeated the Egyptian king, “ placed himself on the throne 
of 3Jisra, and governed the kingdom with perfect equity : his son Eahya-vatsa de- 
voted himself to religion, having resigned his dominion to his son Ruemavatsa, who 
tenderly loved his people, and so highly improved this country, that from his just 
revenues be amassed an ineredible treasure. His wealth was so great, that he raised 
three mountains called Ruemadri, Raiatadri, and Retnadri; or, the Mountain of 
goUl, of silver, and of gema: the author says, mountains, but it appears, says Major 
WiuFORD, from the context, that they were fabrics [the Arabs and Turks call them 
Djebd Pharouni, Pharaoh’s MovaUaina, to this day.] — There can be little or no> 
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doubt, that they are the three Pyramids near Misra-Btkcm, or Memphis. Iiuemamt$a 
was DO tyrant to his own people, whom he cherished, savs the Makeundpa, aa if they 
had been his own children ; but he might have compelled the native Egy^ians to 
work, for the sake of keeping them employed, and subduing their spirit. The first 
was said to be of gold, because coated with ydhw marble ,* the second of silver, be- 
cause coated with white marble; the third of getns, because coated with variegated 
marble:" or perhaps, marbles set in some pattern. 

Now the opposite character of this Rucmavatsa is what we should expect would 
be delivered by writers of opposite nations. 1 . He was a foreigner introduced by con- 

r st, therefore “ he knew not Joseph,” nor cared for any former services rendered 
, that “ Saviour of the (Egyptian) world.” 2. He tenderly loved his people — yes, his 
own people, foreigners like himself ; but the Egyptians were not so fond of him, 
they rather banished his name from their memory, and hated the mention of it. 3. 
From his just revenues he amassed treasures — but his conquered sublets would de- 
scribe this as iniquitous exaction. 4. This family shut up the temples: we are sure 
. they prohibited sacrifices in the instance of Israel ; this may be piety in the opinion 
of the writers of the Mahacalpa; but the original Egyptians would esteem it perse- 
cution for religion’s sake, and consequently wickedness of no common guilt. 5. 
He built three mountains rather, three mountains were built during the reign of his 
family ; — on these he did not employ his own people, but partly the native Egyptians 
with others whom he found in the country {the mixed multitude of Exod. xii. 38.) and 
partly the Israelites, whom he wished to subdue by labour. 

The character of this prince agrees sufficiently to prove his identity; and it dis- 
agrees sufficiently to prove, that on one side it is viewed with the eye of national and 
religious partiality, on the other, with the aversion of national and religious abhor- 
rence. The progress is as usual, in these cases : taxation accumulates wealth ; wealth 
is dissipated in expensive buildings ; and is accompanied by over-driven slavery ; 
this issues in insurrection, and the escape of the sufferers. [Precisely parallel to this is 
the occasion of the revolt of the ten tribes from the family of Solomon, 1 Kings xii. 3. 
4 . 18. 2. Chron. x. 4.] Our work is not a history, but it is impossible to refrain from 
observing how aptly historical narration and geographical discussion illustrate each 
other. And we form this general conclusion, that, so many coincidences, justify os 
in believing that the Pyramids of Egypt were built when Israel was in that land, were 
partly constructed by that people, and that the labours they exacted fostered that 
aversion of mind, which the true Egyptians entertained against the memories of their 
oppressors ; so that in later s^es, the priests rather mentioned to enquiring foreigners, 
the names of the operative builders, than of the kings whose treasures had been ex- 
pended on their construction. As to the difference of names between Cheops and 
Harnesses; probably one may be a title, or a name taken on a certain occasion : [or 
one may be a Hindoo the other an Egyptian appellation] we know so little on this 
subject, that no objection can be maintained from it, without farther information. 

No. DXLII. Additional Considerations on the Pyramids and Sphinx. 

THE Pyramids are such extraordinary works, that they justify extraordinary ah 
tention ; having attempted to ascertain their builders, we shall now allot a few words 
to their purpose. They have been described as three mountaine, but it appears from 
the context, says Major Wilford, that they -eteve fabrics ; — he adds, “ as to the three 
stupendous edifices, called nwmtains, firom their size and foriii» there can be little or 

no 
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no doubt, tbat they were the three great Pyramids near 3fisra-st'hmi or Memphis; 
which, according to the Pun&nas and to Pliny, were built from a motive of osteuta- 
tioii, but, according to Aristotle, were monumetits 0 / tyranny.” 

, “ The Bramens never understood, that any Pyramid in Misrn-st'hala, or Egypt, 
was intended as a repository for the dead ; and no such idea is conveyed by me 
MaMealpa, where several other Pyramids are expressly mentioned as places of 
worship. There are Pyramids now at Benares, but on a^small scale, with subterra- 
nean passages under them, which are said to extend many miles ; when the doors, 
which close them, are opened, we perceive only dark holes, which do not seem of 
great extent, and pilgrims no longer resort to them, through fear of mephitic air, 
or of noxious reptiles. The narrow passage, leading to the great Pyramid in Egypt, i 
vvas designed to render the holy apartment less accessible, and to inspire the vota- 
ries with more awe.” 

“ On my describing the great Egyptian Pyramid to several very learned Brahmens, 
they declared it at once to have been a temple ; and one of them asked, if it had a 
communication under ground with the river C&li : when I answered, that such a 
passage was mentioned as having existed, and that a well was at this day to be seen, 
they unanimously agreed, that it was a place appropriated to the worship of Padma- 
diyi, and that the supposed tomb was a trough, which, on certain festivals, her 
priests used to fill with the sacred water and lotos-flowers.” 

These sentiments are repetitions of those which governed the builders of Babel, '• 
who proposed, a tower, the top of which “ should be (sacred) to the heavens and 
these Egyptian Pyramids were imitations of that in the land of Shinar, and were 
intended for the same purposes. But, we must not pass that colossal performance, 
the Sphinx, without showing, how it contributes to strengthen our argument. The 
Sphinx is a figure composed of a lion’s body, and a woman’s [or man’s] bosom, neck, 
and head. ^ Admitting it to symbolize Mount Lion, i. e. Caucasus, with the power 
which originally governed there, it is perfectly agreeable to the notion of a foreign 
nation, supposed to have overrun Egypt ; and it forms an instance of the care taken 
to perpetuate the insignia of the original country. In short, the Hindoo conquerors 
placed it in front of the Pyramids, looking eastward, that it might constantly recall 
the memory of the Sun-rising land. 

“ Dr. Pococke observes, ‘ This Sphinx is cut out of the solid rock. This extraor- 
dinary monument is said to have been the sepulchre of Amasis, though I think it is 
mentioned by none of the ancient authors, except Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 12. 1 found ' 
by the quadrant that it is about twenty-seven feet high, the neck and head only being 
above ground ; the lower part of the neck, or the beginning of the breast is thirty- 
three feet wide, and it is thirty feet from the fore paiirof the neck to the back ; and 
thence to the hole in the back, it is seventy-five feet, the hole being five feet 
long ; from which to the tail, if 1 mistake not, it is thirty feet; which something 
exceeds Pliny’s account, who says, that it is one hundred and thirtem feet long. The 
sand IS risen up in such a manner, that the top of the back only is seen ; some per- 
sons have lately got to the top of the head, where they found a hole, which probably 
served for the arts of the priests in uttering oracles ; as that in the back might be to 
descend to the apartments beneath.’ 

Terruit Aoniam volucrU, Ito, virgo, triformus 
Sphinx, vohtcris pennis, ptdSbus fera, fronts puetla." 

N . 
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** Though its ptoportioiis are colossd, the outline is pim tOMi grecefal. Hie express 
eion of the head is tniki, gracious, and tranquil ; Hie character m African ; bat the 
nioutli, the lips of which are thick, has a aonmess and delicacy of execution truly 
admirable ; it seems real life and AeHi. Ait must have been at a high pkch when 
this monumoit was executed ; for, if the head wants whaft ia called that is to 
say, the straight and bold Ikies which give exfiKSsioa to the figures under which the 
Greeks have designated their deities, yet sufficient juikice has been iwn^red to the 
fine simplicity and character of smtore which is displayed in this figure.” Denon, 
Travel. Egypt, vol. i. 

The bole on the head of this Sphinx, was certainly fin* receiving seme kind of 
ornament: wbetha: the hole on the back, was for the purpose of suppeiting 
wingB, to complete the figure, can only be conjeolnred. IVavrilm who saw it cot^ 
turies ago have delineated the head as encircled with rays ; and its (head-dr^s, or) 
caf) might have that appearance, as the rays which stUt remain are rather central 
than horizontal, and seem to be intended for etripee, or oHi« cmiameftts. Vvth 
Montpauc. Ant. lUmt. vol. ii. plate. 

The number of smaller Pyramids, end of tempies, itilt existing'inniifiB aifonnd these 
objects, demonstrate that here was a prodigiosw eStabltshmeiit for imtionat wor- 
ship ; such an one, no doubt, the hwiidera at ftabel contemplated ; but the want ef 
stone in that country, oblighig them to use biicfe, the hdionrs of Pharaohs have 
outlasted tlie efiorts of the chiefs of Babylon. 

Though it may be thought that the Israelites cowtribated to meet the Pyramids, 
meaning principally, that part of them wiiich coiiMsted of biick ; — yet it dees not 
fobow ^at they cased them with their coating of maible or granite. That was, 
in all pnobaibility, performed by professed aitiste ; the stones also were brouglit from 
a distance ; and doubtless, required skin as wed as labour in their {uoparation and 
use. it is indeed a tradition on the spob that the Israelites dug out from the rocks 
adjacent, those grottos which shov^, from whence came the layers of stone which 
accompany the rabble work ; aud this may be true : but the finite, 1 presume, they 
did not cut : for we ought to remember, that the camp of Israel imder Moses, if>> 
eluded a miaat muUitvde, beside the descendants of Israel ; a muHitude not always 
managed by the authority of Moses, himself, and oertainly, too powerftil for Aaron, 
in the absence of bis brother. Now, these probably, 'bad l^n employed in the same 
labours as Israel ; and being equally weary ef servitude, took the oppoitani^ of 
escape, by placing tlimnselves under the protection of Mourn who hwd erfkafned Pfaa- 
roabs permission to retire. 

No. DXLin. Consequences of the foregoing Statements. 

THE reader will have observed, that oitr reasoning rests on the principle that 
the iiatiou of the “ king wliich knew not Joseph,” was foreign from that Egyptian 
d 3 maRty, under which Jacob went down into Egypt. It seems proper, therefore, to 
recall to his attention, the leading considerations — that the patriarch Abraham was of 
the posterity of Shem ; that 'the Indian PuNtnas report the Sbemites’ settlement on the 
banks of the Nila ; with the indisputable inference that they must have occupied 
Canaan, also, since they could not enter Egypt without previously passing through 
that country. This illustrates several particulars in the book ofGenesis. 

1. Abraham, in Canaan, was among his owu relatives ; not indeed his own family, 
yet of the same posterity as himself: in lilae pmDaer, Shem in visiting Canaan, vistfed 
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bis »wn pe 0 tei^]r; wbam. m doubt, be was held in the bi^et faoooaHr u King 
of Justice,” and Priest of the Most Hbfb QodL 

2. If Abim^cb, kii»g of Gerar, Gw. xx. irene of the Shmite race, tten wc may 

better uoderatand bis character,, and the ipotives of his coeiduct; alsOy his reason fer 
desiring an alliance with Abraham, by marrying ^ the favourable Gommti> 

nication of God’s will to this king ; his remonstrauce with his kinsman Abraham ; and 
his liberality to this descendant from the oHginal head of the &inily. 

3. If Shemites ruled in £gypt, when Abraliam and Jacob went down thither, then 
those patriarchs might more readily, and with greater satisfaction, sojourn in that 
country. It accounts also for the similarity of language ; no interpreter being 
useA, that wc know of. The taking of Sarai into the house of Pharaoh, was on 
very different motive! from those of Abimelech. 

4. l^pecially, it accounts for the expression, Gen. xit, 0. which has been 
employed as an argument {gainst tlie tram of the Mosaic history, “ tie CamauiU 
was then in the land:' meaning, this sojourning of Abraham was previous to the sei> 
zure'of Canaan by a horde of foreigners, the same as afterwards overran £gyi>t: 
for indeed, the primary settlers, the true descendants of Canaan, dwelt at this 
time in the land. Thus we see, that, properly understood, this expression, 
so far from being ai^ obstacle, becomes a demonstration of the accuracy of this 
sacred book. 

5. If Joseph stood before a Shemiite king, in Egypt, it accounts much for his 
ready promotion,— for the regard conceived by the king and his court for him ; mid 
— for tlieir opinion that the tS^drit qf God was in him." No doubt, he discovered 
his descent from Abraham. Ami, if the priest of On, whose daughter Joseph mar* 
ried, was ShemtUe, aiLso, it accounts at once for the connection formed with her by 
Joseph ; and for the ready admission of her children into the tribes of Israel. 0«te 
would think that two tribes, the blessing proper to the first born, would not have 
been transferred by Jacob from his eldest son’s children to die issue of a heathen, 
an idolatress, the daughter of an idolatrous priest; especially, considering the 
anxiety of Abrahmn^ to preserve his descent pure, in the marriage of Isaac ; and 
the extreme uneaMness of llebekali, the mother of Jacob, when son 
transgressed in this very article. This question depimds on the character of that 
On, the daughter of wl^e pciest Joseph married: which we cannot examine here. 

Egypt, w in Babylouia, the same persons were both priests and princes; 
and if On were an idol, one would rather preamne that Joseph married the cUugh> 
tor of the prinos of this tomn, than of the priie^ of tins idoL 

0. Another cmisequence of very great in^mrtance, follows, firom what we have 
amd ; diat if the Egyptians who persecuted Israel were of die same foreign race aa 
hud ovemin Canaan,— and this must be inferred from our premises,— then, that seem- 
ingly causeleas,.aiiduimpvoked cruelty, winch hasbeen execrated again and again, 
in oammanding a total expulsion, or extermination, of the nations of Canaan, to 
explained, coiB^totely. Because, 1. They were interlopers, and no right to the coun- 
try th^ oocupm ; timrefore. to expel them was no iidustice. Because, 2. Theif 
compateiots had shewn. the utmost cruelty to the Israelites, in destroying by public 
authority their midointonts ; therefore, they now received only the retnlmtion of their 
own former edioto: they were treated as they bad formerly treated their then slaves^ 
but now conqiiavoas. 3. This is fhrtbm' vindicated, ifi as is every way probable^ 
die motives of theBharaohs for destroying the infant Israelites, were wdigiottsi 
As dwse J{a«uto%yi>twoi oould not^dure this risiiig posterity in die fiunily og 

N 2 ^ 
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Shem, with its well-known pretensions and expectations, so when the family of 
Shem became strongest, they retaliated this enmity on the family of Ham : But, 
witli this difference, — the foreign Canaanites might withdraw if they pleased ; and 
many thousands actually did withdraw, from the chances and consequences of 
war: but, Israel, when in Egypt, was forbid fronv withdrawing; and was at last 
liberated, only after mighty efforts, and by a stretched-out Aim 

7 . This statement also explains, Heut. xxiii. 7 . “ Thou shalt not abhor an Egyp- 
tian (a genuine Egyptian) but, his children may enter into the congregation of the- 
Lord, in the third generation whereas, some other descents were not overlooked 
under ten generations. 

8. If this be correct, it implies the possibility of the report in Eusebius being 
founded on fact, that Abraham w'as “ king in Damascus and that “ he communi- 
cated mnch learning to the Egyptians ; as Geometry, Astronomy,” &e. As to the 
first particular, he would naturally be considered among the Canaanites as, at least, 
a Hhiech ; and the first kings of cities and provinces were little more ; as to the 
second particular, we are told that Egypt, as a nation, was not famed for science, 
before it received instruction from the Babylonians ; which might be by means of 
this foreign dynasty. 

0. If it be true, that the sons of Shem retreated to Ethiopia, and Abyssinia, on 
account of this invasion, then we may consider the queen of Sheba, in the days of 
Solomon, as being of Shemite descent, and therefore the more interested in the 
glory of that prince, and the more inclined to form connections with him. This 
also agrees with her blessing “ the Lord God of Solomon and Israel who w'as, in 
fact, the object of worship of her own ancestors : and with the ready conversion of 
her people in later ages, to Christianity, they being prepared to acknowledge the 
descent of the Messiah in the line of Sliem, in the nation of Israel, and in the 
family of David* 

No. DXLIV. Fartheh Proof op Hindoo Conquests, in Arabia. 

IT may be supposed, very justly, that if the Hamite conquerors of Eg 3 q>t sub'^ 
dued, and occupied Canaan, and Arabia, they would leave memorials of various 
kinds, both of their idolatry, and of their- industry ; and this no doubt, they have 
done in the towns they built, and in the names they gave them. 

But the reader will acce|jt the hint, tlmt such histories of the origin of their 
towns as have lately reached us, are related in a language peculiarly 'figurative ; .for 
instance, — war is called njire, or cot^agmHon ; enemies are described , as long grassy 
or thickets, or thorns, consumed by this fire ; and, after the conquests of these ene- 
mies, the erection of places of worship becomes the immediate object of the history; 
and is considered as the origin of towns. Moreover, instituting the figure, or rite, of 
the idol in such town, is described as the birth, origin, &c. of that Deity; indeed, it 
might be the original invention of such a figure, or the primary adoption of such a 
symbol, for the purpose of employing it as an idol. Diodorus Siculus relates of Ninus, 
that he conquered Babylonia (where the city of Babylon was not yet built, though 
many towns were) then he overran all Asia, except Bactriana, where he was repul- 
sed, and India ; he conquered Egypt, Phenicia, Cado Syria, and all the nations 
around ; be also penetrated into Persia, Susiana, &c. and, at leu^h, assembling all 
his powers, lie built Nineveh, on the noblest plan, and at prodigious cost. This 
with military force, is the eonfhgmtion of the following Parana; but, 
as Ninus, was, doubtless a supporter of the Hindoo system of religion, we may^ 
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expect to find expeditions intended to propagate this religions system, described 
very differently in Hamite records, from what they are in books of the Shemites ; — 
in sacred Scripture. 

These records, however, mark to what extent idolatrous worship then prevailed ; 
and by their shewing the origin and establishment of those cities which the Bible 
History notices after the Exodus of Israel, we shall better understand against 
what manner of superstition the servants of Jehovah had to contend, with the causes 
of its prevalence over that land especially, which had been tolerably free from 
idolatry in the days of Abraham. 

We may place the following events during the time that Israel was in Egypt. 
In Gen. xiv. we read of an irruption and conquest by the kings of Persia, Babylo- 
nia, &c. who oven*un Canaan ; which continued in subjection during twelve years ; 
and though they were, imder God’s mercy, defeated by Abraham, then ; yet it is 
clear, 1. that from the eastern provinces armies had easy ac^cess to Canaan, w'here 
they had probably many partisans ; and from Canaan they might at pleasure invade 
Egypt; as Nebuchadnezzar, Cambyses, and other Babylonian monarchs did, in 
after ages. 2. That when Jacob and his family were gone down into Egypt, the 
land of Canaan appears to be entirely relinquished to whatever might befall it ; 
and we have no history of it during the interval, from its being left by Jacob, to its 
bekig re-entered by Joshua. 3. Nevertheless, the numerous names of towns which 
occur in Joshua, and are clearly idolatrous, evince the prevalence of idolatry : and, 
4. The seizure of Egypt by these foreigners, during this period, is sufficient proof 
of their establishment m Canaan not long before. We shall therefore take adian- 
tage of an extract or two, relating to the establishment of idolatrous places of wor- 
ship; for the date of which, the interval of the residence of Israel in Egypt, 
appears to be the most probable period, as well as the most convenient. 

“ Almost the whole universe was at this time oversjiread with long grass ; and to 
destroy it, Maha-deva, with his consort, resolved to travel round the world. I’hey 
accordingly proceeded into Cusha-dwip, which they found thinly inhabited by a 
few Mlech’has, or impure tribes; and the Yavanas, who concealed their booty in 
the grass which covered the country. 

“ Maha-deva took compassion on them, and considering their sufferings in this 
inhospitable country as a sort of Tapasya^ he resolved to bestow Moesha, or eternal 
bliss on them: for tliis purpose be assumed the character and countenance of 
Moesheswara, or Jswara who bestows Moesha ; and directed his consort Capotesi, 
who is also called Maha-bhaga, to go to Vahni-sC lum^ on the borders of Cusha- 
dwipa; there to make Tapasya, in order to destroy the long grass. Accordingly, 
she went into Vahni-st'lum; and that she might efi'ect it without trouble to herself, 
she assumed another form : from which circumstance she was named Anayasa. In 
this character she seated herself on a beautiful hill, and there made Tapasya for 
many days. At last fire sprung from her devotion, and its presiding power stand- 
ing before her, she directed him to destroy the Cusha; when the hills were soon in 
a blaze, and the Y avanas and other Mlech’has obtaining Moesha, were re-united to 
the Supreme Being, without labour w effort on their part ; — that is to say, they 
were involved in the general conflagration^ and destroyed. 

“-When the grass was consumed, Anaycua ordered the clouds to gather and. 
pour their waters on the land, which was soon overflowed. The waters then 
retired, and the four great tribes came into Cuskordwip, w,here they soon formed a 
powerful nation, and became rich and happy. After the conflagration, all sorts of 
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tnetals and {n*ecions Atone# were found throughout the eotiatr^i The cewiteiMscu 
of Amyasa-ilevi is that (>f fire ; and a moat divine form k ie. 

“In the mean lime Maha-deva was at Mocslui~st'/um, or MocaheMf bestowing 
Mocsha on all who came to worship there. It is a most holy place ; and there Ma- 
ha-deva laid aside the countenance and shape of CapHtsmxtra, and asaumed that 
of Mocsimwara. 

“ Tiie Brahmens in the western parts of India, insist that M 9 C$hast'hmk is tlte 
present Mecca. The word Moceha is always pronounced m the vulgar dialects, 
either Moca or Blucta ; and the author of the Dabistan says, its ancient name was 
Maca: we find it called Maco Haba, by Ptolemy, Moea Hae great ” or illustrious, 
Guy Patin mentions a medal of Antoninus Pius witih dtis legend, “ MOK. lEP. ASY. 
AYfO.” wliich he very properly translates Moca taera, inviolahilis, mis utens legi- 
bus. “ Moca the holy, the invioiabie^ md using kar atsn Urns.” This, in my huznlde 
opinion, is applicable only to Mecca, or Moahorst'lHm, which the Puranas describe 
as a most holy place. The Arabian authors unanimously confirm the truth of the 
above legend ; and it is ridiculons to apply it to an obscure and insignificant place 
in Arabia Petr&sa, called also Moca, It may be objected that it does not appear that 
Mecca was ever a Homan colony, 1 do not believe- it ever was ; but, at the same 
time, it is possible that some coimoction for commercial puiposes miglk hav« 
existed between the rulers of Mecca and the Romans in Egypt. The learned are 
not ignorant that the Homans boasted a Uttle toovtmok of th^r progress in Arabia; 
and irven medals were struck with no other view, apparently, biit to impose on the 
multitude at Rome. It is unfortunate tliat we do not meet in the Puranas with 
the necessary data to ascertain, beyond doubt, the situation of Mueshesa. From 
the particulars contained in them, however, it appears to have been situated a 
great way to the westward, with respect to India, and not fur from Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 

“ It is declared in the Puranas that Capoleswara and his consort, Capotesi, in the 
shape of two doves, remained tiiere for some time ; and Arabian authors utiEonn 
us, that in the time of Mohammed, Biere was in the tenqile of Mecca a greets 
carved in wood, and another above this : to destroy which, Mohanuned lifted Att 
upon his shoulders. These pigeons were most probably placed there, in comme- 
moration of the arrival of Maha-deva and JDeot, in the sluqm of two doves. 

“ The worship of the dove seems to have been pteauliar to India, Arabia, Syria, 
and Assyria. We read of Semiramis being fed by doves in the desart; and of ber 
vanishing at last from tlie sight of men, in the shape of a dove ; and, according to 
the Puranas, Capotesi, or the dove, was but a man^station of Skmi-Rama, 

“ The dove seems to have been in former times the device of the Assyrian, as the 
eagle was of the Roman empire ; for we read in Isaiab, chap. 20. “ And the inhald* 
tants of this country shall say in that day, Such was our expectatum ! behold whi- 
ther we wanted to fly for help from the fia.ee of the dove ; but how could we have 
escaped ?” 

“ 1 have adhered chiefly to the translation of Tremellius, which appears the most 
literal, and to be more expressive offtie idea which the pro^thet wkhed to convey to 
the Jews, who wanted to fly to Egypt and Ethiopia, to avoid fialling into the hai^s 
of the Assyrians ; but were to be disappointed by the fall of these two empires. 

“All commentators have unanimously understood Assyria by the JDooe, and 
have translated the above passage acccwdingly. Ckfotesi, or the Astyrim Dane, 
was also mentioned in a so^, canwntm'-thase coiiiitnw, whichsecMe tonefer 
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to some misfoTtaneHiaft had be&Tlen the Assyrians. The Sdth Psalm is directed 
to he sung to the tune of that song, which was known to every body ; and for this 
purpose the first verse, as usual, is inserted, “ TAe Dove of distant countries is now 
glruck dutnhf’ 

*‘The Hindus fhrther insist, that the black stone in the wall of the Caaba, is no 
other than the Linga or Phallus of McAordeca ; and that, when the Caaba was 
r^uiltby Mohammed (as they affirm it to have been) it was placed in the wall out of 
contempt; but, the new^ly converted pilgrims would not give up the worship of the 
black stone; and simstrous portents forced the ministers of the new religion to con- 
nive at it. Arabian authors also inform us, that stones were worshipped all over 
Arabia, particularly at Mecca: and Al-shah-Restani says, that the temple 
at Mecca was dedicated to Zohal or Kyevun, who is the same with Saturn. 
The author of the Dabistan declares positively that the Hejar al aswad, or the black 
stone, was the image of Kyevan. Inough these accounts somewhat differ from 
those in the Puranas, yet they show that this black stone was the object of an ido- 
latrous worship from the most remote times.” Asiatic Kesearches, vol. in. [Comp, 
what has been said in iNos. dxxxvii. id seq. on Ckivcn and Chiveu-lin^am.] 

1 have chosen this account of Mecca, ])artly to show the allegorical manner of 
the Hindoo historians, and partly because this city was certainly a place of wor- 
ship long before the time of Mahommet. Tliere is even a chance that Ishmael, 
son of Abraham, dwelt hereabouts ; for the Arabs, his descendants, insist that 
the holy well, Zemzem, which is enclosed in the sacred precincts, miracu- 
lously gave water to their patriarch in his t^xtremity of thirst. They believe 
also, that he built the place of worship ; and if it were a place of resort and pilgri- 
mage so early as the days of Moses, which is more than barely possible, it coin- 
cides with a hint we have elsewhere given, that Moses demanded of Pharoah, 
Exod. V. 1. 8. the same indulgence to go and worship Jehovah (by sacrifice) as 
other of his subjects had, to go and worship their deities, whether Capoteswara, or 
any other, at a considerable distance. 

Major WiLFORD gives us also a history of the settlement of the same deities 
at what “appears to be the Nysa of Arabia, called EHm in Scripture, and 
El Tor by modern Geographers : Al Thr belongs properly to the interior dwip of 
Cusha.” On this, I would observe, that Tur designates a dove, in Hebrew ; and 
therefore, this name agrees perfectly with the Hindoo Capot, though in anotlier 
language. 

The Hindoo Puranas also mention the town of Asc'ludauorst'han, which owed ifs 
origin to Sami-Rama, and Lileswara. This is clearly the Askalon of Scripture ; and 
Sami-Rama is the S&niramis of the Greek writers. This derivation receives proba- 
bility from the import of the names ; Sami Rami is in Sanscrit, “ Fire concealed in 
the lir tree Askalon imports in Hebrew, “ the settled residence of fire which i» 
almost a translation of the former. Here, say the Puranas, Semiramis made her 
first mipearance ; here, says Diodorus, Semiramis bom; t. c. her worship wa» 
first instituted. Moreover, .he says, she was nursed by doves, and disappeared as 
a dove, and a dove was her emblem. We have seen also that Diodorus says, 
Ninus conquered Babylonia before Babylon was built, as a eky ; but he built Ni- 
neveh with all his power, and with the utmost magnificence. Lileswara was the 
founder of Nineveh, say the Puranas ; or at least Major Wilford so understands 
them. This ajmears to oe alluded to under an allegory in the following narration ; 

“To satisfy Dtcoi, tmd restore all things to their former situation, Mahordeva was 
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born again in the character of BtUeswarut or Iswara the Infani. Bakswara, who 
fosterK and preserves all, though a child, was of unconunon strength; he had a 
beautiful countenance ; his manners were most engaging ; and his only wish was 
to please every body ; in which he succeeded effectually ; but his subjects waited 
with impatience till he came to the age of maturity ; that he might bless them with 
an heir to his virtues. Baleswara, to please them, threw off his child-like appear- 
ance, and suddenly became a man, under the title of Lileswara, or, Iswam who 
givc.s pleasure and delight. He then began to reign over gods and men, with the 
strictest adherence to justice and equity : his subjects were happy ; and the women 
beheld- with cxtaey his noble and manly appearance. With the view of doing 
good to mankind, he put himself at the head of a powerful army, and conquered 
many distant countries, destroying the wicked, and all oppressors. He had the 
happiness of his subjects, and of mankind in general, so much at heart, that he 
neglected every other puq)OHe.” [The same opposite description of character as 
we saw in Itucnmmlaa, when directing our attention to the Hindoo tyrants of 
Egypt, in No. dxli.] 

No. DXLV. Farther Proof of Hindoo Conquests, in Syria. 

tJNDER an article in the Dictionaiy [see Maooo] we have suggested the cor- 
rection of a name in Pliny, from Mahog to Maha-baga: we shall here insert our 
authority for that correction, 

“ Maha-bhaga-st' han is the st'han or place of Sami- Rama, in the character of 
M<sha-bhaga, or “ the great and prosperous goddess.” This implies also that she 
bestows greatness and prosperity on her votaries. 

“We cannot but suppose the st'han of Maha-bhaga is the ancient town of iMTa- 
bog, called now Menbigz and Menbig: the Greeks called it Hierapolis, or the holy 
city : it was a place of great antiquity ; and there was a famous temple dedicated 
to the Syrian Goddess, whose statue of gold was placed in the centre, between 
those of Jupiter and Juno. It had a golden Dove on its head ; hence some sup- 
poscfl it was designed for Semiramis ; and it was twice every year carried to the 
sea-side in procession. This statue was obviously that of “the Great Goddess,” or 
Maha-hhaga-devi ; whose history is intimately connected with those of the Dove in 
the western mythologists, as well as in the Furanas. 

“ An ancient author [Lucius Amp. ad Macrin.'] thus reports her origin : “ It is 
related that a Dove hatched the egg of a fish, near the Euphrates, and that after 
many days of incubation came forth the Goddess merciful and propitious to men, on 
whom she bestows eternal bliss." Others said, that fishes rolled an egg on the dry 
land, where it was hatched by a Dove, after which apjpeared the Syrian Goddess. 

“ The Syrian name of Mahog is obviously derived from Maha-bliaga. This con- 
traction is not uncommon in the western dialects, derived from the Sanscrit ; and 
Hesychius informs us that the Greeks pronounced the Hindu word Malta, great, 
Med. ,Mabog is mentioned by Pliny, where we read Magog; but M. D’Anville 
shows *t should be Mabog: 1 conclude, from some manuscript copies. This is 
also confirmed by its present name, which is to this day Manbig or Manbeg. 

“ The temple of Mahog was frequented by all nations ; and amongst them were 

t il^rims from India, according to Lucian, as cited by the authors of the Ancient 
Universal History. 

“ Mabog, or Hierapolis, was called also Old Ninus, or Nineveh, according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and *Philo8tratu8: and there is no mistake in Diodoqis 

Siculus 
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Siculus and Ctesias, when they assert that there was a town called Nineveh near 
the Euphrates. Scripture also seems to place a Nineveh thereabout ; for it is said 
that Rezen was between Nineveh and Calach. And the situation of Rezen, called 
also Resaina by ancient authors, and Razain by the modems, is well known ; as 
well as that of Calach on the banks of the Lycus, now the Zah, to the eastward of 
the Tigris. Nineveh, of course, must have been to the westward of these two places, 
and falls where the Old Ninus is pointed out by Ammianus, Philostratus," &c. 

The reader will perceive now, that our idea of a Hindoo nation having overrun 
Canaan and Egypt, is corroborated by many circumstances ; and the time of this 
dominion, though we cannot affix a date to it, is inferred with great appearance of 
probability ; since no period before or after, agrees so well with the particulars. 
We have moreover, proved this in part already, by shewing that most, if not all, of 
the deities worshipped in these, and other Mesopotamian cities, have a reference 
decidedly Oriental. 

We close this discussion by observing (what rather perhaps belongs to History) 
that these accounts set, in a light entirely new, the use of the phrase in the evan- 
gelist Matthew, ii.- 15. Out of Egypt have I called my Son. In fact, the parallel is 
perfectly strict, between the preservation of the ancient Israel, and that of the iioly 
child Jesus : It stands thus : 

Jacob and his family went down into Egypt to sojourn there, by which retirement 
they were protected from the ravages made by the invaders of Canaan, during their 
absence : and escaped the dangers their weakness must have experienced there, so 
that as Joseph says, Gen. xlv. 7. God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity in 
the earth: to save your lives by a great deliverance. In like manner, Jesus was taken 
into Egypt, to preserve him from the fury and researches of Herod, till those V'ere 
dead who sought the young child' s life to destroy it: and then, as Israel was delivered 
in the fulness of time, so was Jesus : each oAhese, Israel as a nation, and Jesus as- 
an individual, was Son of God ; and under that character was singularly, and 
especially, preserved in J^ypt ; and Avas remarkably called out of it. The reader 
therefore will not be displeased with the substance of tliis enquiry; since it leads 
to a conclusion so very analogous to the design of the sacred Spirit, in a part of the 
Gospel history which has hitherto perplexed the most learned ; and has been the 
triumph of Jewish opponents: not to say, a butt of malevolence and infidelity 
among unbelievers ana the profane.. 

No.DXLVI. ON THE METROPOLIS OF EGYPT: MEMPHIS? 

WE are now arrived at a period in the History of the Israelites, when their sufier- 
ings in F^ypt, which their historian has described as extreme, are about to terminate. 
We are to consider them, as residing in their old station, the province of Goshen, for 
the most part, with their families and cattle ; but, their labouring strength engaged 
in detachments on the superstitious and wasting construction of the Pyramids. Un'< 
questionably, these immense edifices Avere erected either in the neighbourhood of a 
royal city, the capital of the country ; or, a city intended for the residence of royalty, 
would be planned out, and establisned, as near to them as possible, Avith all conve- 
nient speed ; and, as the Israelites “ built store-cities for Pharaoh,” they might also 
assist in building this his royal city. But, the very nature of their prolonged occupa- 
tion on the Pyramids, justifies the supposition, that they would form huts, or slight 
cottages, for weir own residence during the time of labour ; and these from the natace 
VOL. II. O 
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of the place, would be on the river’s brink, between the Pyramids and the stream, 
or the inundation, at the period of the rising of the Nile. Admitting, as we shall 
afterwards prove, that the Nile took a more westerly course at that time, than it 
does at present, it may still admit a question Whether the parents of Moses dwelt on 
the eastern, the city side, of the Nile, or on the western, the Pyramid side. The 
city side seems best to accord with the particulars of the history, because the 
daughter of the king, it may be thought, would prefer that side for her promenade ; 
and because, the daily transportation of forced labourers across the river, is 
altogether agreeable to the cautious dictates of tyranny ; meaning to secure them 
and their services. That a vast city, with an immense population, formerly stood 
hereabouts, is demonstrable from the ruins, the remains of works, the number of 
sepulchres, excavations, an<l other unquestionable evidence, noticed by all 
travellers. — Might we be allowed to conjecture, that some small tenement ad- 
jacent to the river, accommodated the parents of the future Hebrew legislator, 
it would follow, that the child' in the ark, concealed among the bulrushes, was still 
within cognizance of his anxious mother; and that his sister, Miriam, had not 
far to go, to fetch a nurse for the proteg6 of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

However that might be, it is necessary that we consider the existence of a 
city here, as a fixed point ; and that city as containing the Royal palace, with 
the Court of the Monarch at large, and the proper establishments, pemonal and 
national, in attendance on the king. So much of the history turns on this point, 
and so many passages of Scripture are illustrated by it, that the reader will not be 
displeased to see it established by the testimony of those who have visited the spot. 

Dr. PococKE observes : “ It is very extraordinary that the situation of Memphis 
should not be well known, which was so great and famous a city, and for so long 
a time the capital of Eg^pt ; but, as many of the best materials of it might be 
carried to Alexandria ; and afterwards, when such large cities were built near it, 
as Cairo and those about it, it is no wonder that all the materials should be carried 
away to places so near and so well frequented; the city being in this manner 
levelled, and the Nile overflowing the old ruins, it may easily be accounted for, 
how every thing has been buried, or covered over, as if no such place had ever 
been. There are two distances mentioned by Strabo, in order to fix the situation 
of Memphis ; he says it was about eleven miles from Delta, and Jive from the height 
on which the Pyramids were built, which appear to be the Pyramids of Giz6. 
Diodorus says, that it was fifteen miles from the Pyramids, which seems to be a 
mistake f of the copyists, proltably, x v. for v.] Strabo speaks also of Memphis 
as near Babylon ; so that probably it was situated on the Nile, about the middle, 
between the Pyramids of Giz6 and Sacara, so that I conjecture the city was about 
Mocanan and Metrahenny, [see the Plate, Egypt, Map of which 

are in the road from Cairo to Faiume, on the west side of the Nile, and rather 
nearer to the pyramids of Sacara, than to those of Gizfe; for, at Mocanan I saw 
some heaps of rubbish, but much greater about Metrahenny ; and a ^eat number 
of grottos, cut in the opposite hills on the east- side of the river, which might be 
the sepulchres of the common people of Memphis ; as those on the western hilbs 
were probably, for the most part, the burial places of their deities, their kings, 
their great people, and their descendants. I observed also a large bake to the 
south of Metrahenny, running towards Sacara, which may be the rampart' 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, as a defence to the city, not only against the 
overflowing of the Nile, but also against an enemy : and therefore, must be different 
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from that mentioned by Herodotus, as (being) twelve miles and a half south of 
Mempltis, by which the course of the river was turned ; and consequently, at that 
distance, could not well be sai<l to be a defence to tlie city. Pliny is still more 
plain and says, that the Pyramids were between Memphis and Delta, not four 
miles from the river, and seven from Memphis ; which fixes this city about tliC 
place 1 mention. 

“ There is another circumstance in the situation of this city, that — there were 
large lakes to the north and west of it, both as a defence, and probably also, to 
supply some part of the city with water: I saw several such lakes to the north 
and west of Mfitrahenny. It is also very remarkable that Menes, the first king of 
Egypt, according to Herodotus, turned the course of the Nile, which ran under 
the western hills, and made it pass in the middle between them and the eastern 
hills, and built the city [near] where the river first ran ; it is not improbable that 
tlie Calig al Hemm, that is, the Canal of the Pyramids, and the western canal, 
some miles beyond Metrahenny, over which there is a large bridge, and which at 
present runs under the hills, may, at least in some parts, be remains of the ancient 
bed of the Nile; and from this account we have, the city of Memphis seems to 
have extended from the old canal to the new one, and some part of it to have 
reached as far as the hills ; for the Serapium is mentioned to be in a very sandy 
place, and consequently, towards the hills, where the Nile does not overflow ; for 
I found the country sandy in some parts, for near a mile from the hills. The 
Palace of the Kings also was on high ground, extending down to the lower parts 
of the city, where there were lakes and groves adjoining to it; and I saw near 
8acara a sort of wood of the Acacia tree ; this and Dendera being the only places 
in Egypt where 1 saw wood grow as without art ; and it is possible that this wood 
may be some remains of the ancient groves about Mem|>his. The city being 
according to some authors, above eighteen miles round, it might very well take 
up the whole.space between the river and the hills, which 1 tak^e not to be above 
four or five miles ; but, what fixes the situation of Memphis to this part, is Pliny’s 
account, who says that the Pyramids were betwen Memphis and the Delta. 

“ I’his city was famous for the worship of Osiris, under the shape of a living bull 
they called Apis ; probably, because that animal is so useful in agriculture, invented 
by tliat king. They had also a famous temple of Vulcan, and another dedicated 
to Venus.” Pococke, Descript, of the East. vol. i. p. 39. 

Pliny speaks of Memphis as a woody country, with such vast trees that three 
men could not embrace the trunk [of some of them ;] also, of one sort, particularly, 
that was remarkable, not for its fmit, or for any use, but for its resemblance to the 
sensitive plant. Facies enim spinoe folia hahet, ceupennas, qtue taetis ab lumine rdmis 
cadtait protinus ac postea renascuntur. lib. xiii. c. 10. 

We shall now call the reader’s attention to the Course of the Nile, in its passage 
through the district wherein stood the city of Memphis. 

M. Savauy says, that “ JUeff is two (French) leagues to the southward of the 
Pyramids.” He speaks of Giza, as being on the east; the Nile and Menf, on the 
south; when looking from the Pyramids. Mr. Bruce remarks, that the Pyramids 
of Giza bore about N. W. and those of Sakkara S. W. when he was at Metrahenny. 
As Menf lies at no great distance to theW. of Metrahenny, this authority for Menf, 
agrees with that of Savary. “ All to the W. and 8. of Mohannan, we saw great 
mounds and heaps of rubbish, and calishes (canals) that were not of any length, but 
were lined with stone, covered and choaked up in many places with earth. 

o 2 
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“ We saw tlim* large granite pillars, S. W. of Mohannan, and a piece of a broken 
chest or cistern of granite ; but no obelisks, or stones with hieroglyphics ; and we 
thought Uie greatest part of the ruins seemed to point that way, or more southerly. 

“ These, our couiluctor said, were the ruins of Mimf'; the ancient seat of the 
Pharaohs, kings of Egypt. 

“ Memphis, if situated at Metrahenny, was in the middle of the Pyramids ; three 
of them to the N. W. and above threescore of them to the south.” jBruce, vol. i. p. 6.‘J. 

M. Maillet says, p. * 260 . “The most probable opinion is, that this superb city 
was built at the eiitranci' of the Plain of Mummies; at the north of which tlie 
J’yramids are placed. The prodigious ruins which present themselves in this spot, 
will ser\e for a long time, as proofs of the greatness of that city, of which they an* 
the remains; and the incontestible evidences of its true position.” 

Again, he says, p. 274, that out of so many superb monuments, &c. “there 
remain only at present some shapeless ruins of broken columns, of mined obelisks, 
and some other buildings fallen to decay, which one still discovers at the bottom of 
a lake, when the increase of the Nile is too small to furnish it with its usual supply 
of water. This circumstance has twice hajipened during the seventeen years of my 
consulship; particularly in the year 1097, when the surface of the lake sunk five or 
six condees, and discovered at the bottom of this vast reservoir, a kind of city, 
which excited the admiration of every one. This lake can never be dried up, or 
drawn ofi' again, as before, because thiiy have neglected to keep up the canal, 
which served to drain off the water. There are also some heaps of mins in the 
plain, of three leagues in width, that separates the northern from the southern 
Pyramids ; and in which, tliis ancient city extended, from the borders of the lake, 
towards the Nile, eastward. These are the faint traces of so much magnificence,” 
&c. 

“ It appears then, that Memf, Menf, or Metwuf, whiidi is rather a position than a 
village, as perhaps referring to the site of the latest remains of Mempliis, lies within 
half a mile (and that to the N. E.) of the position above pointed out, by the meet- 
ing of the two lines of distance from Fostat and the Pyramids. And that this 
Menf is on the site of Memphis, there is little doubt; since Abulfeda describes the 
situation of that capital, which existed as a considerable city, so late as the seventh 
century, when Egypt was conquered by the Mahomedans. This author says, that 
it stood at a shah day’s journey from Cairo : and as the site of MenfvoAy be taken 
at fourteen road miles from Cairo, it agrees very well. 

“ It is very uncertain whether, in the time of Herodotus, the Nile ran exactly in 
the same bed it now does, in the part about Memphis. 

“ It appears very clearly that the Nile in ancient times, ran through the Plain of 
Mummies, near Sakkara ; and thence along the foot of the rising ground, on which 
the Pyramids of Ci/a stand ; and finally, in the line of the canal of JBeheira, into the 
bay of Abukeir, or Canopus. This appears more particularly, from the foregoing 
remarks of Dr. Pococke, especially, those in which he says that ‘he saw several 
large lakes to the north and west of Metrahenny ;’ and that he thought it probable, 
that the Canal of the Pyramids, and the western canal, some miles beyond Me- 
traneimy, and which at present runs under the hills, may, at least in some parts, be 
remains of the ancient bed of the Nile.’ And again, when he describes a great 
causeway of a thousand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of, or faced 
with, hewn stone, I'xtending across a hollow part of the country, and terminating at 
the distance of a mile to the N. E. of the Pyramids, where the ground begins to 
rise.'’ 
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The combination of these circumstances lead us to 1. a ^eat River, dividing 
into two branches, one running before Memphis, the other behind it ; 90 that Mem> 
phis, in fact, stood on an island. 

2. A great Mound, or Rampart, south of the city, for the purpose of controuling 
the stream; and greatly contributing to its dtifensive strength. 

3. An extent of about eighteen, miles for the city : no doubt, but the city walls 
ran along the shores of the river, so that there was n<j entering the city but by 
crossing the water ; that is to say, eitlier a branch of the river, on tlie east and 
west, or a conducted stream, on the south and north : so tliat by means of these 
defences, the strength of the city was very groat. 

It need n<tt be thought that all the space enclosed by the city walls was built 
over, but that, intervals of gardens, and e\ en of fields, were preserved, as in Ba- 
bylon, and other cities of the east. 

.Juvenal Hj>eaks of the land of Memphis being dry, terrA Mewphilide siccA, as an 
extraordinary or monstrous thing. Sat. xv. 122. 

No. DXLVII. WHETHER MEMPHIS WERE ALSO NO-AMMON? 

THOUGH apparently somewhat out of Chronological order, we shall here 
investigate some later allusions to the royal city of Egypt; taken in connection 
with others. We may find a continuation of the history of this city where %e least 
expect it; for, 1 believe, it has not hitherto been supposed that the Ammon- No of 
the prophet, was the Misraim of Moses, or the MimJ\ or Memphis of tl»e classical 
writers. 

Under the article Ammon in the Dictiomip, the reader has seen the most authen- 
tic account of Ammon-No, that can be deduced from the Hebrew; supported also 
by the best grounded opinions of the learned. But, there is at present a strong 
disposition to refer the derivation of many Scripture names of places in Egypt to 
the Egyptian language; nor can this be thought improper: for, it is very likely that 
the Hebrew writers would adopt those names, without farther alteration than 
would be occasioned by writing them in Hebrew letters, or varying them by 
Hebrew pronunciation. Now, in Egyptian, the word No, is n’oo, importing “ of 
the Deity," [n being the sign of the genitive case ; and Oo, or, with an aspirate Hoo, 
or Hou, Crorf.] and the district around the anciiuit Thebes is certainly called Hou, 
to this day. Moreover, in the famous Rosetta stone, the Egyptian term Oo appears 
to answer to the Greek term DiospoHs, or city of .Jupiter, i. e. Jupiter Ammon. As 
there were at least three cities in Egypt known to the Greeks under the aj»pel- 
lation Diospolis, there is the greatest difficulty in fixing on that which is probably 
intended by the name of No: and this may be said, in rejoinder to what has been 
advanced in favour of each, that it is totally deslitute of' the Geographical marks 
assigned by the prophets to the city they speak of'. 

We may add, that if the No or No-Ammon of the prophets, were a city so well 
known as Thebes, the Diospolis of Upper Egypt, or even as the Diospolis parva of 
the Delta, it is perfectly unaccountable how Jonathan in his Chaldee version, and 
Jerom in his Latin translation, should render No-Ammon by “/Ac midtitiuie of 
Alexandria." They must have been aware of the gross impropriety of ascribing 
mtdtitude to a city not yet in existence. The inference appears certain, that the 
city called No by the prophets, had dropped that ^pellation in the interval 
between the sacred writers and these paraphrasis. The Syriac translator has 
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“Javan of the Ammonites:" (Nahum iii. 8.) and the lxx. in one place read Dios- 
polis, in another Ammon. This confusion, which is evidently the ellect of igno- 
rance, allows us to select a more probable metropolis for Egypt — if we can find one ; 
and will at the same time plead our excuse, if we should meet with no better 
success than those eminent and learned men who hare preceded us. We shall 
place our depend anee chiefly on the Geographical characters connected with the 
object of our enquiry. If we should find as we proceed, that these characters 
coalesce in Memphis, and in Memphis, mdy, we shall beac<piitted from the censure 
wliich might t»therwise be attached to our novelty ; not to call it presumption. 

No. DXLVIII. SITUATION OF AMMON-NO. 

THE prophet Nahum tells us, that Ammon-No teas situated hetvieen Streams, (the 
word is used Exod. vii. I.O. Isaiah xvi. (5. for the canals of Egyjd ; Uj uticial construc- 
tions for directing the waters.) Waters were on both sides oj it. whose security, or 
strength (rampart, Eng. Tr.) is the sea, or flowing waters; and beyond tins sea its 
trail. Cush was its strength, and 3Jizraim; even without end: [j)erli.j}*s, (his also is 
the name of a place,— nsp Ain-lcetjeh, the prt seut Catieh.] Phut and Lybia 
were her auxiliaries. The mention of canals, m hich ut Mempliis were north and 
south, of running streams, which were east and west, and these as defences, agrees 
perfectly with what we have seen out of Herodotus, and Diodorus, and with the 
remarks of those authors. 

Observe the mention of Mizraim distinct from this city. No, which would lead 
one to think that it did not properly stand in eitiier Mizraim ; and the situation we 
are alluding to is truly neith(*r, but between both. The term sea applied to the 
Nih‘, is precisely according to the usage of the Egyptians, who called it “ the 
Ocean,” and said it surrounded the whole of Egypt ; which indeed it did, if Miz- 
raim were on this islaml, betw'ei'n its streams. 

The prophet Je remiah says, xh i. 25, “ I will visit on Ammon of No, and on Pharaoh, 
and 3Iizraim, u ith their gods and their kings, even on Pharaoh and all that trust in 
him,” Here observe, 1. that this town is tlie residence of the deities, as well as of 
royalty ; 2, it is distinct from Mizraim: 3. the mode of writing its name ; “ Ammon~ 
Men-Na:" of which lureafter. 

The prophet Ezekiel says, xxx, 13. “I will destroy the images, and will cause 
images to cease from Noph; and the leader from the land of Mizraim shall not 
proceed ; and 1 will put fear in tlu; land of Mizraim. And 1 will make desolate 
Pathros, in the south of Egypt; and will set fire in Zoan, in the north of Egypt; and 
will execute judgments in No, the center of Egypt, where is tire seat of magistracy. 
And 1 will j)our out my fury on Sin, the strength of Mizraim; and 1 will cut off’ the 
populace of No, (or Ammon No.] Yea, I will set fire in Mizraim; Sin [8aiu] shall 
ha\e great pain; and shall be rent asunder; and, Noph [Memphis] shall be 
compressed into narrower limits daily.” 

Observe 1. Noph abounded in images, as is implied in the threatened cessation of 
them. 2. It was a very extt'iisive city, as is implied in its “ daily contraction.” Also, 
1. Ao was the seat of judgment, therefore it should suflTer under judgments. 2. It 
w'as a compact city, as is implied in its being “ rent asunder.” 3. Ammon (ox Popu- 
lous) No should be cut off’: w hether this be a third city, can only be conjectured, but 
possibly, as Londvin and Westminster are two cities, yet so united as to form but 
one metropolis, so No and Noph, might be adjacent ; one town under one accep- 
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tation, yet divided, perhaps, by a canal, or stream, so as to receive two appellations, 
and in that view to be two cities. In like manner Ammon (or Popidou$) No might 
be distinct from both the others, as Southwark is from London and Westminster ; 
and possibly, this may denote the precincts around the Temples and the Pyramids, 
divicfed from the former by the Nile. In which case we should have 1. the Tem- 
ples, in the district where now stand the Pyramids, with their attendants, and 
necessary accommodations, forming a considerable and even a populous city ; but, 
above all, at the time of great festivals ; as we know from Herodotus, &c. and see 
exemplified in the temple of Jaggemant, &c. in India, at this day. 2. the Palace 
opposite to them, with its districts, on the north of, 3. the populous and extensive 
City, properly so called. And perhaps these distinctions may be justified, if we 
consider tin? name, or rather the mutations of the name, or the variety of names, 
given to this metropolis of Egypt. 

The name A mmon-No is variously written. I suppose, when at full length, as 
we have it in the I’almudical writers, it is Ammon-Min-Njo, in three parts ; and to 
this .Jeremiah approaches very nearly, who.se words may be read Ammon-Men-Na. 
[I think, certainly, here is a distinction, 1. Ammon. 2. Men-na.] And this prophet 
also combines two Mizraim with this place, and describes them by the midtitudc 
of their deities and sovereigns. 

Hosea, ix. 5. 6. varies the name Noph into Moph, which hC also combiiges with 
two Mizraim, “The A/esra*V« shall gather them; 3Ioph shall bury them.” No 
doubt but here is an allusion to the character of these places — “ Moph, because it 
abounds in sepulchres, shall be their burial place.” This is a very apt description 
of Memphis, especially of the western district of it, where sepilchres in abundance 
yet remain. And it deserves notice that the Chaldee calLs this place Maphes: the 
Lxx. and our own version call it Memphis: and to this day on the spot its name 
is by some of the natives pronounced Minif, by others Memif, difiering in ni and » 
from the Hebrew [rather from the Egyptian] Alenop/u 

This justifies the hint, that Men-Na is a diflerent title from Ammon, and this 
seems to have been transmitted while the other was forgot ; Meeu-nu, Meen-nuph, 
are easily compounded into Miuf, which when deliberately spoken is Meu-nouf: 
as Meen-moph is into Mimf, or Mee-mouf. 

The result of our enquiries is, that iu this neighbourhood, and probably so near as 
to be conjoined, or to be considered in a general sense, as forming one capital city, 
one metropolis for the whole of Bigypt, stood 1. Ammon, on the western shore ; 2, 
No, on part of the island; 3. Noph, on another part of the same island ; 4, 5. two 
Mizraim, one of which was on the eastern shore, and opposite the northern end of 
the island. The whole on the west district is marked by the extent of the Pyra- 
mids ; by the pits where mummies are found ; and by remaining indications of the 
river’s former course. That any one of there divisions should lose its distinguishing 
appellation, or that the general name of the whole should be forgot as the parts 
decayed, or in the lapse of ages, is nothing more than natural. 

The reader will have remarked in our extract from the projihet Ezekiel, that he 
twice mentions Sin ; the first Sin he describes as the strength of Egypt ; of the 
second Sin he says, it shall have pain, or, as the word imports, shall be debi- 
litated, shall pine, be weakened by sickness. The opposition of tliis feebleness to 
the strength of the forgoing description seems to fix this to one place, called Sin. 
This is probably the Tinek of the present day, where formerly stood Pelusium, 
and to which ran a stream of the ^le called Ten^. 1 notice this, to correct an 
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error of Dr. Wells, who says Damiata rose out of its ruins — whereas Damiata ^s 
the whole extent of the lake Menzala between them ; and is at least fifty miles 
distant. 

Another question arises, Whether this town could give name to i\\e Desert of Sin, 
Exod. xvi. 1. The names are written alike ; but probably, the meaning ofthe words 
might be applied to more places than one : the distance from the town of being 
too great to admit the Wilderness to be named from it: or perhaps, the Wilderness 
of Sin, imports “ofbusheH,” and should be derived from a diflerent root. 

The propliet also threatens to set fire to Zoau; no doubt here is an opposition in- 
tended to the character of the place, the sarni' as to Mizraim; “ 1 will setjire to Miz- 
ratmf why? because tluse places were surrounded by water; therefore the notioi) 
of consuming them by fire,' is the very contrary to probability. It may be taken 
howi'ver, for certain, that Nebuchadnezzar or Cambyses might easily justify this 
apparently contradictory prophecy. But T wish to observe, that the land of Sodom 
is compared (*en. xiii. If), to the laiul of “ Zoan, as thou comest into Egypt and 
both these places are compared to the garden of the Lord, or Paradise. We know 
that what was the peculiar advantage of So<b>m became its ruin ; that is to say, that 
after the earthquake and volcano by which n was destroyed, the watei*s around it 
flowed together, and covered ;t so effectually, that it could never be retrieved 
Many cities have suttered by earthquakes, yet have been rebuilt ; others have been 
overthrown by volcanoes, yet have maintained their station ; but .Sodom, and the 
cities ofthe plain, were made monuments of vindictive justice by the waters rush- 
ing in upon them, and burying them from the sight of heaven, and of earth, which 
they had polluted by their crimes. If 1 am not mistaken, somewhat of a like fate 
has attended Zoan, also; for it appears to have stood in the midst of what is now' 
the lake Menzala ; which was probably in ancient times a series of streams and 
canals ; for even at this day the greater part of it is very shallow, too shallow 
to admit of navigation. 

This seems therefore to have been formerly terra Jirma; and by consequence, 
where is now a depth of water was then no more than enabled the inhabitants to 
cultivate their gi'ounds and gardens to perfection ; and to give them those advan- 
tages always attendant on a command of water in a hot country. Tanis or Zoan 
is now a ruined city on an island in this lake : that it was formerly of great extent 
cannot be doubted, as it was the residence of Pharaoh and his court. That it has 
been in this manner destroyed, I think credible, because on the bank of this lake, 
and in the very direction for it, stands another San or Tana, which seems to be 
rather a secondary than a primary establishment; and in this too it resembles 
Sodom, a second town of which name was built on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
opposite to w'here the former town had stood. 

As we have no history of the increase of these waters to the detriment of the 
original Zoan, we can only conjecture that it might take place after the removal of 
the Pharaohs to Memphis ; gradually, if by negligence : or, in later ages, perhaps, 
during whi<‘h miiny parts of Egypt have suffered, and greatly too ; but we only 
know the fact, withojut any particulars. 

No.DXLlX. DIVISIONS OF EGYPT. 

EGYPT is usually spoken of in the dual number, even when the word is 
connected with it, as Ezek. xxx. 13. where the prophet enumerates many cities of 
this country ; — “ 'JThe prince shall not proceed from the land of Mizraim, and 1 ivill 

put 
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put fear in the of Mizraim” Dr. Wells divides this into 1. N^them E^wt, 
and 2. Southern Egypt: but, in the days of Herodotus it was otherwise divided. 
He says, “ If we adhere to the opinion received among the Greeks, we are to con-i 
sider the whole of Egypt, commencing from the Cataract, and the city Elephantina, 
as divided into two parts, with distinct appellations ; the one belonging to Lybia, 
the other to Asia.” The same division appears in Ibn Haukal ; he says, “ The left 
side of the Nile is called Khouf: — The opposite division, on the right side of the 
river Nile, they call Zeif'' It was, therefore, an Egyptian appointment, or custom. 
We may call these divisions Western Egypt and Eastern Egypt; which may give 
some light on the expression, Ezek. xxix. 10. “1 will make the land of Egypt 
waste from the tower of Syene to the border of Cush meaning, the Cush on the 
Red Sea ; so that this threat includes Eistem Egypt ; and it begins as the Egyptians 
themselves, began, “ from the tower of Syene,” which is opposite to the island of 
Elephantina, all along the confines of Cush ; t. e. running up the Red Sea, from the 
port of Berenice south, to Suez and Colsiim north. This^ives a very different air 
to the following denunciation of the prophet, “ no foot of man or beast shall pass 
through it” [rather across it,] that is, from the Nile to the Red Sea, from Coptos to 
Berenice or to Kosseir, as the caravans of merchants with their goods were used to 
pass: — “ neither shall it be inhabited, forty years.” We know of no such interval in 
which this complete depopulation has been true of Egypt, generally taken; but it 
is very credible that after the rav^es of Nebuchadnezzar, and till after the death of 
Cambyses, this track of mercantile conveyance was stopped : so that the foot of 
man or beast did not pass that way in conveying goods. But the passage by this 
road was afterwards very much promoted by the Ptolemies, when they reigned in 
Egypt. This track has lately been explored by Mr. Belzoni, who found traces 
of the stations taken by the ancient Egyptian merchants, in this passage ; such as 
forts [Roman fortifications] wells or tanks for holding water, remains of villages, 
and temples ; and in the port of Berenice itself, ruins of considerable structures, with 
others tolerably entire, works for the security of the port, &c. also, cross roads,- 
leading north and south, &c. demonstrating important and extensive intercourse. 

By this distinction a great difficulty is reduced within the compass of higli proo 
bability ; and the rendering proposed by Dr. Pbideaux, in correction of our pub- 
lic version, becomes unnecessary. The Doctor would vary the, words (not very 
agreeably to ths Hebrew) “ from the Tower of Syene” to — “ from Migdol, or Mag^ 
dolum, to Syene.” Magdolum was at the extreme north of Egypt, and Syene in the 
extreme south. But, we have no proof, neitlier is it credible, that the intervening 
country was ever totally uninhabited by man, or beast, during one year, much less 
during forty years, as threatened by the prophet; for tliis would have been to have 
rendered the whole inhabited land of Egypt, a wilderness, a desert, which is- 
very unlikely. » 


No. DXIJX. Distinction of Cities named EGYPT. 

BESIDE the division of the country of Egypt into two parts,, we must notice one 
or more cities of this name. After the prophet, Ezekiel, has spoken of the land of 
Egypt with a double application, he. cit. he enumerates several of its Cities, a.s 
Pathros, Zoan, No, Sin the strength of Egypt; — and then proceeds to distinguish 
the following by name, “I will cut off the multitude of ]So; and I will set fire in 
Egypt ; Sin shall have great pain :” — he adds also, JVo, Noph^ Aeen, Pibeseth, and 
VOL. II. P 
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Takpahnu. I think it very likely, that Coptos, (from which some have Oiov^ht the 
Egyptians were named (Jopts,) is really an ancient City ; but whether it might 
originally be named ilfisr is not certain. The town now called Fostat, a little 
south of Cairo, is called “ Misr el attik” Old Misr : in situation it agrees suffi- 
ciently with the Slisr of Moses, to justify the idea that not far from hence stood, 
in ancient days, a City of the same name, of which this may be the traditionary but 
debilitated memorial. Whoever reads the early part of Exodus carelully, will find 
there is a distinction observed. Sometimes “ Egypt” is mentioned without ad- 
dition ; and sometimes the phrase is “ the land of Egypt.” Moreover, the trans- 
actions are occasionally much too rapid to admit of any interval of country 
between Pharoah and Moses : — as in the case of the death of the first-bom, chap, 
xii. 31. where Moses was called for on the instant “ bp night;” and Israel was sent 
out of Egypt, between midnight and moraing. 

In Exod. ix. 29. Moses says, “ as soon as 1 am gone out of the dtp” — verse 33. 
“ Moses went out of the dtp : ’ — but no dtp is mentioned in the history, unless it be 
Misr. To this double acceptation of the word agrees the Hindoo account ; and 
the Hebrew word aretz, rendered land, seems to be used like the Persian and 
Hindoo sthan, which is of the same importi But, Misra-sthan imports, 1. the eetot- 
irp of Egypt, at large ; 2. the dtp of Misr. 

It will be understood, that we combine this City Misr, with the labours of Israel 
on the Pyramids, opposite to which it stood ; and probably on the island called the 
“ land of Egypt, ” or Misr. Hence probably, one of these Cities of Misr was on the 
island ; the other on the western shore, opposite to the former ; or, one might be at 
the northern, the other at the southern extremity of the island : and both together 
are Cffiled, in the dual, Misraim. 

These observations appear to be necessary, to clear the account of the history of 
Moses and Israel previous to the Exodus ; and to justify two very important inci- 
dents in the history of the Holy Bible : that of an Oriental people conquering Egypt, 
and tyrannizing over Israel : till at length, secondly, the tyrants were forced to 
permit that deliverance which Providence irresistibly produced. 

For circumstances preparatory to the Exodus ; and to the journey of Israel to 
the Red Sea, see No. xxxix. with the Plates, Maps, &c. 

No. DL. Places connected with the History of the Exodus. 

OUR reasonings have proceeded on the supposition, that Memphis was the 
capital of Egypt; or rather the Royal Residence, in the days of Moses; but, 
before we quit this district, to institute a short enquiry on other towns mentioned 
in the course of the Mosaic history, we may bestow a few thoughts by way of 
enquiry, on what was the capital of this kingdom in ages still earlier; and, what 
part of this country was occupied by those tribes which Providence conducted 
triumphantly from the house of bondage? 

It IS probable, that though Zoan were the more ancient city, yet On was the 
royal residence in the days of Jacob and Joseph ; and, by general consent, this city 
is understood to have been the same that was called “ the city of the Sun,” Heluh 
polls: for so the lxx. render this name, as well Gen. xli. 43, 30. as Jer. xliii. 13. 
where the prophet mentions JBeth-shemedi the temple of the Sun.” The site of 
this town remains marked by an- obelisk yet standingj at a small distance ftom 
Medarea, about five miles^ north-east of Cairo. 
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Taking this as certain, it is equally certain that Joseph settled his father Jacob 
at no great distance from him, in the land of Goshen ; m a territory vrhich seems 
to have been the property of the sovereign. With this agrees the direction of Pha- 
roah to Joseph, “ make thy brethren rulers over wy cattle,” Gen. xlvii. 6. which 
no doubt fed in “ the best of the land,” and to tend whu‘h, at any great distance, 
does not appear consistent with the character of Joseph's brethren ; or with the 
circumstances of the history. I presume, also, that this same “ land of Goshen,” 
was afterwards called the “land of Ramesses,” verse 11. taking name, as being 
his property, from a prince too well known to the sacred writer. 

The Lxx, say, that Jacob met his son Joseph at Heliopolis, or On, which might 
be the royal city, before Memphis with its pyramids was built by a stranger (suc- 
ceeding) race of kings. If this be admitted, then Jacob was within a few miles of 
Joseph's residence, (say five or ten miles) which agrees with the ready intercourse 
between them, as well as with other credible circumstances. 

Indeed, were we obliged to fix on a residence for Jacob, we might safely prefer 
the situation where afterwards the temple of Onias was built ; about seven or eight 
miles from Heliopolis, on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. But the family of Jacob 
most probably spread themselves along this branch, northward and eastward, at 
least, if not on both sides of it ; as we are pretty sure his posterity did. For, wc 
know that numerous herds of cattle must have room to roam in ; and we may infer, 
diat when the men of Gath came down to take awa^ the cattle of Ephraim, who 
lost four sons in the skirmish, as we read 1 Chron. vii. 21. (for so 1 undei*stand the 
passage) they would hardly venture far into the powerful kingdom of Egypt. They 
might indeed, being a roving band, avoid Tineh (or Pelusium) but certainly would 
Tamer infest the opra count^ than the interior, or entangle themselves amon^ the 
canals. There is however a possibility that Tineh was not built at this time, if, as 
Marsham thought it was the Pitkom of Exod. i. 11. but, this is rather referred by 
others to the Patumos of Herodotus, which he places at the Northern head of the 
Red Sea. I find great difficulty in determining where to place the Harnesses, built 
by the Israelites. Some have supposed it to be On; that king Ramesses adorned 
this city is certain ; and if the translation of the hieroglyphics on the obelisk at 
Rome, which was brought from thence, be just, that monument confirms it. In the 
time of Julian the Apostate, Hermapion an E^ptian (priest, perhaps) explained it 
to this effect : “ The Sun, the God, lord of heaven, has given to Harnesses the 
empire of the earth ! Ramesses son of the God foundator of the universe, whose 
strength and valour has subjected the whole earth to his sovereign sway, immortal 
eon of the sun, the embellisher of the city of the sun, erected this." In these early 
days then, this city. On, was described as “ the city of the Sun,” by the Egyptians 
themselves ; so that the lxx. were perfectly correct in rendering it Heliopolis. 

But it is not here called the city of Ramesses: on the contrary, it should seem 
by this inscription not to have received that title. If Pithom might be taken for 
Pelusium, or Tineh, it would contribute to fix Ramesses, where conjecture usually 
places it, in the north of the Delta. But it must be acknowledged that we find no 
trace of any such name; except in Hamsts mentioned b^ Niebuhr, and in H/ta- 
nuamh, not far from the other, whose inmortance as a militarjr post is spoken of in 
stroB|^ terms by Sir R. Wilson, in his IRstory of the Campaign in Egypt. This 
town is opposite the Delta, on the west bank of the Nile. I would only farther 
observe, that we cannot fix these towns by their proximity to the residence of 

p 3 
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Isriu'l, because the Israelites mij^ht build at various distances from their usual 
abode ; as is clear in the instance of the Pyramids. 

Nevertheless, if T*ithom be taken for Pelusium, and considered as a fortified 
town, as it were, the key of Egypt, on the east ; tlien it may be thought liamesses 
was of a like importance and character; and if on the west, it would coincide with 
the rc'ason for which we may suppose these towns were particularly mentioned ; 
and with their character in the lxx. who consider them as military depdts; for 
which no better situations could possibly be selected. 

No. DLI. Journey of Israel from Egypt. 

WE shall acconijiany the Israelites in tlieir Exodus from Egypt, by presuiuiug, 
that so many of them as were ernjiloyed oii tlie Pyramids, quitted Memphis, and 
(Eastern) Misr, to remlezvous at tlie Pilgrim.s' Lake, where the caravan for Mecca 
now assembles, a few miles east from Cairo, Being joined by their kinsmen 
from the Delta, the whole body moved easterly, towards the wilderness. Here an 
objection occurs against placing Pithom in this quarter, as some have done ; *. e. 
that the Israelites must then have passed by', if not through this town, yet it is not 
noticed as a station of their encampment. One would think, had their own 
Pithom been ailjacent to their miraculous passage of the lied Sea, it would at least 
have been mentioned ; whereas, the only town mentioned (apparently) is Jiaal- 
zephon. 

It should be observed, that the northern extremity of the Red Sea, advanced 
much further inland, anciently, than it does at present : indeed, the gulph becomes 
yearly shallower; and before long Mill be dry land. This is owing to the sands 
driven by the easterly winds, from the continent of Arabia, which also, according 
to the best evidence we can obtain, have shifted the sands, in so long a course of 
age.s from their ancient stations, very much westward. 

This advance of the sands of the desert westward, will be found to have consi- 
derable influence on the character of the wilderness into which the Israelites 
entered ; and not less on its extent. In all probability, in the days of Moses, it 
did not Viegin so near to Egypt as it does now ; nor was it of that entirely sandy 
appearance, or of that absolute barrenness, which it now is. Indeed, £^ypt itself 
was anciently well covered with tall and noble trees on its eastern side ; which 
usually marks a powerful vegetation. It will follovV, also, that a district, affording 
food for a flock, as Moses conducted his flock on Mount 8inai, and the numerous 
herds and flocks of the Israelites, (accustomed, it must be recollected, to the fertile 
pasturage of the Delta,) was essentially different from the deserts at this time 
(‘xtant between Egypt and Mount 8inai. The same causes which have diminished 
the depth of water at Suez, and daily operate to that eflTect, have also contributed to 
overspread the adjacent country with an unproductive surface. The Red Sea is 
con.stantly retiring southward. Kolsoum, which was a port in the time of the 
Caliphs, is now three quarters of a mile inland. It is probable, therefore, that 
Baal-zephon, though now represented as a town, by Suez, was nevertheless some 
miles farther north. How far JBaaJtrzephon was the same town which afterwards 
was called Serapiu, we do not very well know ; but the probability is, tliat Saal 
and Serapis were the same deity, so that the two names may refer to the same 
temple, under different appellations in diflferent ages. 
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Having elsewhere accompanied the Israelites in their Jonmey from Egypt to the 
Red Sea, we shall here only observe, that most probably the resting places which 
had obtained names anciently, are still nsed as resting places, though under other 
names : and as only Succoth, Etham, Pihabiroth, Migdol, and Bual-zepbon occur 
in this passage, there needs no great skill to determine them. 

Succoth may be placed at Birket el Hculgi, or Pilgrims’ Pool, a few miles E. of 
Cairo. Etham was probably north of the present Adjer&ud ,* porhajis near the Bit- 
ter Lake, or fountains: though some, I believe, suppose Etham was Adjeroud itself. 
D’Anville marks this “ Calaat Adjeroud" Sand-pit Castle. Can this Castle be the 
Migdol or “ tower” of the Hebrew historian? l*ihahiroth, “the mouth of the Gullet,” 
or the g'ulph, vvas the opening of the present gulph of Suez ; l)ut probably further 
north. Baal-zephon might be a town at the point of the gulph in the Bed Sea ; 
analogous to Suez at present. 

As to Migdol, Hr. Wells seems to have altogi'ther mistaken the situation of 
this town. The Antonine Itinerary places Magdolo, whose name coincides com- 
pletely with the sacred books, nearly half way bi'tween Sile and Pelusimn, about 
twelve miles from each : it was therefore rather in the north of the isthmus of Suez 
than in the south, where the Doctor places it. This i.s also confirmed by the 
order in which Jeremiah ranges the ton ns inhabited by the J<‘ws, advancing 
from north to south : Migdol, yVipora/ies, (Daphne near Pel nsinm,) Aop/t, or Men- 
nouf, t. e. Memphis, Pathros; and this order, equally with the distance from 
Pelusium, proves, that the Migdol near Baal-zeplion could not be Magdolo. As 
the Hebrew Migdol signifies “ a tower,” 1 have thought it might be a Calaat, or an 
erection at a well, surrounded by walls; which suits no less the circumstances of 
the history, than a city of this name would do. 

The road taken by the Israelites was a regular and customary track : during the 
first half of it, it was a direct road to Canaan; and it efiectually conct-aled from 
Pharoah what Moses ultimately intended, till afttir he had branched ofi’ from this 
road into that which led to Mount Sinai. He appears to have halted at J\thain, 
“in the edge of the wildcmess,” and, after his quitting Etham, Pharoah is informed 
that “the people fled,” We might here query, whether, when Moses wa.s at liltham, 
“in the edge of the wilderness,” he had not pretty nearly accomplished that “three 
days journey,” for which he had solicited permission from Pharoah, E\od. v, 3. 
for we are not bound to take his words as expressing “ three days journey in the 
wilderness” itself. 

We learn, however, that directly as he altered his course to south-east, to round 
the head of the gulph, his intention was undei stood ; and Pharaoh prepared to pur- 
sue, and to recover the fugitives. The events which followed are too well known 
to require any elucidation on this occasion : some of them are already noticed. 

No DLll. Travels of the Israelites in the Desert. 

NO part of the history of the Israelites is more perplexing and obscure, in its 
geography, than the stations of this peojile during their continuance in the Desert,, 
and on their progress toward Canaan. Geographers have indeed given us what they 
call “Maps of the Travels of the Children of Israel,” but these have usually been con- 
structed with so little resemblance to the actual dimensions and real features of the 
country, to the necessities of a multitude, or to probability, that they have more per- 
plexed the enquiry than if it had been left entirely unattempted. We shall there- 
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fore conduct this disquisition uninfluenced by the opinion of any individual writer, 
farther than that opinion coincides with what may be accepted as determined, by 
circumstances of a nature more adequate to the solution of the difficulty. It is 
necessary in the first place, to fix a few principal stations mentioned in the history, 
as points, if not absolutely yet comparatively certain ; or at least of sufficient proba- 
bility, to be considered as settled : such are Baal-zephon or Suez; Elim; Mount 
Sinai ; Eloth, or Ezion Gaber, &c. These places bein^ admitted, we may safely 
infer the station mentioned immediately before ^ and that immediately q/2^, each of 
these ; this will contribute greatly to ascertain the ^neral track, and will much 
reduce the number of stations which want of information obliges us to leave uncer- 
tain. 

As some of these fixed points arc at the extremes of the Israelites’ course, we 
shall be obliged to leap over a number of intervening stations. But, to ofier the 
ac* lal state of our knowledge, and to point out proper inferences, is much better 
than to mislead the reader, by affecting certainty, where we ought only to 
mark conjecture. The characters also of places assist in this determination. 
Where the sacred writer mentions streams of water, we must establish that station 
at a water-course : and this establishment renders probable the station before, and 
that after, the one which is thus distinguished. 

In Numb, xxxiii. we have a register of the stations where the people encamped 
for any considerable time : we identify those which, in the following list, are 
mark^ with small capitals. Those marked in italics , we cannot determine. Per- 
haps, the variations among the names which appear on comparison, might be 
accounted for, by supposing the camp extended to places which had different names, 
and that the station was sometimes referred to one place, sometimes to the other. 

Numbers.. Exodus. 

1. Ramesses. 

2. SUCCOTH. 

3. Etham In the edge of the Wilderness. 

4. Baal-zephon ----- By the Red Sea. 

5. Marah ------- Wilderness or Shur. 

6. Elim. 

7. By the Red Sea. 

8. In the Wilderness of Zin. Between Elim and Sinai. 

0. Dophkah, 

10. Alusk. 

11. Rephidim. 

12. Wilderness of Sinai - SINAI Mount. 

13. Kibroth Hataavah - - Quails brought from the sea. 

At Kadesh, numy days. 

14. Maxeroth ------ Abode at Hazerotb. 

15. Rithmah. 

16. Ritimon pasvz . 

17. Libnah. 

18. Rissau. 

19. Kebalathah. 

80. Mount Shapheb. 
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Nvmbxss. Exosvs. 

21. Haradah. 

22. Makkehth. 

23. ToAath, 

24. Tarak. 

25. Mithcah 
20. Hashnunu^. 


27. Moseroth. ------ Mosm^ Deut x. 6. 

28. Children o/Jaakan - - - Children of Jaakan, w^ls of. 

29. Hill Gidgad ----- Gudgadah, Deut. x. 7. 

30. JoTBATHAH ----- Jotbath, ih. a land of riven of waters. 

31. Ebronah. 

32. Eziom Gaber. 


33. Wildemeas of Zin or Kadesh. 

34. Mount Hor. 

35. Zedmonah. 

36. Ptmon. 

37. Odoth. 

38. He-abarim, near Moab. 

Dibon'^d. 

40. Almon Diblathaim. 

41. Mount Abarim. 

42. By Jordan, opposite Jericho. 

To obtain a more easy conception of their respective situations and characters, 
we shall divide these stations into four parts. I. Journey from Egypt to Sinai. II. 
Advance from Sinai to Kadesh Bamea, in Palestine. 111. Retreat to Ezion Gaber, 
near Sinai. IV. From Ezion Gaber, eastward, to the passage of the river Jordan. 

From Egypt to Sinai we are certain that Moses followed the customary road 
still taken by caravans of pilgrims as far as Suez or Baal-zephon ; that, from Sinai 
to Kadesh Bamea, he did not forsake the regular track ; that, in retreating from 
Kadesh Bamea, westward, he also took much of the same course as is now taken 
by assemblages of people ; and lastly, that the passage from Ezion Gaber to the 
east of Jordan, is at this time in use. The roads thus fixed, enable us more easily 
to determine some of the places mentioned in them; and these will mutually con- 
firm each other; especially, as the reasons and occurrences noticed in Holy Writ, 
will he materially illustrated by particularities still extant. 

No.DIlII. From Egypt to Sinai. 

2. SuccoTfl, we have already considered as being fixed at Birket d Hadgi, the 
usual place of the Pilgrims' assembly; a small distance from Cairo. 

4. The trae situation of Baaii-rbp^hon was perhaps some miles move northerly 
than its present representative, Suez, as unquestionably this country has undergone 
considerable changes in the lapse of ages, and the sea is daily diiminishing here-^ 
abouts. 

5. Marah, is with great probability placed in the valley of Girondel, of which 
Dr. Shaw says : ** Corondm, I presume, made the southern portion of the desert 
of Marah; from whence to the port oif Tor, the shore, which hitherto was low 
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and sandy, be^rins now to be rocky and mountainous, while that of Egypt is still 
more impracticable ; and neither of them affords any convenient place, either for 
the departure or the landing of a multitude. Moreover, from Corondel to Tor, 
the clianncl is ten or twelve leagues broad; too great a space certainly for the Israel- 
ites, in the manner at least tliey were encumbered, to traverse in one night. And, 
at Tor, the Arabian shore begins to wind itself, (round what we may suppose to be 
I’tolemy’s Promontory of Paran) towards the gulph of Eloth ; at tlie same time the 
Egyptian shore retires so far to the S. W. that it can scarcely be perceived. The 
Israelites therefore could neither have landed at Corondel nor at Tor, according 
to the conjectures of several authors. 

“ Over against Jibbel At-tackah, at ten miles distance, is the desert, as it is called, 
of Sdur, the same with Shur, Exod. xv. 22. where the Israelites landed, after they 
bad passed through the interjacent gulph of the Red Sea. 

“ In travelling from Sdur towards Mount Sinai, we come into the Desert, as it is 
still called of Marah, where the Israelites met with those bitter waters, or waters of 
Marah, (Exod.xv.23.) And as these circumstances did not happen, till after they had 
wamlet'ed three days in the wilderness, we may probably fix it at Corondel, where 
tliere is a small rill of wafer, whii'.h, unless it be diluted by the dews and rains, 
.still continues to be brackish. Near this place, the sea forms itself into a large 
bay, called Berk el Corondel, which is remarkable for a strong (uirrent, that sets 
into it, from the northwai-d. The Arabs preserve a tradition, that a numerous host 
was foniierly drow'ned at this place ; occasioned, no doubt, by what Ave are informed 
of Exod. xiv. 30. that the Israelites saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore. 

“ There is nothing furth(*r remarkable, till we see the Israelites encamped at 
Elim, Exod. xv. 27. IN^imb. xxxiii. 9. upon the northern skirts of the Desert of Sin, 
tAvo leagues from Tor, and near thirty from Corondel. I saAv no more than nine 
of the twelve wells that an* mentioned by Moses, the, other three being filled up by 
those drifts of sand, Avhich are common in Arabia. Yet this loss is amply made up 
by the great increase of the trees, the seventy having propagated themselves^ into 
tnore than two thousand. Under the shade of these trees is (Hammam Mousa) the 
Bath of Moses, w hich the inhabitants of Tor have in extraordinary esteem and 
veneration ; ac(|uainting us, that it was here, that Moses himself and his particular 
household, Avere encamped. 

“We have a distinct vieAV of Mount Sinai from Elim; the Wilderness, as it is 
still called, of Sin, lying betwixt us.” 

These extracts determine the places not only of Marah, but of the Desert of 
.Shur; the Desert of Marah: the promontory of Paran; the Wilderness of 
Sin : and of Ei.im. These therefore AH'ill not detain us. 

Mount Sinai i.s thus <lescribed by the Doctor : 

“ The summit of Mount Sinai is somewhat conical, and not very spacious, AA'here 
the Mahometans as avcII as Christians have a small chapel for public worship. Here 
Ave were sIicaa n the place where Moses fasted forty days, Exod. xxiv. 18. and xxxiv. 28. 
where he received the taw, Exod. xxxi. 18. where he hid himself from the face of God, 
Exo<l. xxxiii. 22. Avhere his hand was supported by Aaron and Hur, at the battle with 
Amalek, Exod. xvii. 9. 1 2. besides many other stations and places that are taken 
notice of in the Scriptures.” 

Hephidim is by universal consent placed south west of Sinai. Dr. Shaai' gives 
the following information respecting it: 

“ After vve had descended, with no sinall difficulty, down the western side of 

this 
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tiuB mountiun, we came iato the other plain that is formed by it, which is Hephidim. 
Exod. xvii. 1. H«re we still see that extraordinary antiquity, the Rock of Meribah, 
Exod. xvii. 6. which hath continued down to this day, without the least injury 
from time or accidents. It is a block of granate marble, about six yards square, 
lying tottering, as it were, and loose in the middle of the valley ; and seems to have 
formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which hangs, in a variety of precipices, all over 
thispdain. 

“ The monks shew us several other remarkable places round about this moun* 
tain ; as, where Aaron’s calf was molten,l£xod. xxxii/4. (but the head only is repre- 
sented, and that very rudely) : where the Israelites danced at the consecration of it, 
Exod. xxxii. 18. where Corah and his company were swallowed up. Numb. xvi. 32. 
where Elias hid himself when he fled from Jezebel, 2 Kings viii. 9. But the history 
of these and other places is attended with so many monkish tales, that it would be 
too tedious to recite them." 

The Desert op Paran is thus described by the same writer : 

** From Mount Sinai, the Israelites directed their marches northward, towards the 
land of Canaan. The next remarkable stations therefore were in the Desert of 
Paran, which seems not to have commenced, ’till after they departed from Haze- 
rotl), three stations from Sinai, Numb. xii. 16. Now, as tradition hath preserved to 
us the names of SAur, Marah, and Sin, so we have also that of Paran, which we 
enter at about half way betwixt Sinai and Corondel, in travelling through the mid- 
land road, along the defiles of what were probably the “ Black Mountains’’ of Pto- 
lemy. In one part of it, ten leagues to the northward of Tor, there are several 
ruins, particulany of a Greek convent, (called the Convent of Paran) which was not 
long ago abandoned, by reason of the continual insults they suflered from the 
Arabs. Here likewise we should look for the city of that name, though, according 
to the circumstances of its situation, as they are laid down by Ptolemy, Tor, a 
small maritime village, with a castle hard by it, should rather be the place. 

“ From the Wilderness of Paran Moses sent a man out of every tnbe, to spy out 
the land of Canaan, Numb, xxiii. 3. who returned to Aim, after forty days, unto the same 
wilderness, to Kadesh Sarnea, Numb, xxxiii. 8. Deut. i. 19. and vii. 23. Josh. xiv. 
7. This place, which in Numb. xiv. 1, 14, 27. and xxxiii. 36. is called Tzin Kadesh, 
or simply Kadesh, was eleven days journey from Mount Horeb, Deut. i. 3. and, being 
ascribed both to the Desert of Tzin and Paran, we may presume that it lay near 
upon the confines of them both.” 

To this we shall add the testimony of Niebuhr; 

“ The Arabs call plains, which lie somewhat low. Wadi, or valleys, because water 
remains stagnant in them, after heavy rains. We rested under a palm tree, in a 
|)luce called Aijoun Musa, Moses’ Fountains. These pretended fountains, are five 
holes in the sand, in a well of very indifi'erent water, that becomes turbid, whenever 
any of it is drawn. As the holes bear the name of Moses, the Arabs ascribe them 
to the Jewish law-giver. 

The Arabs set up our tents near a tree, in the valley of Faran, and left us to 
amuse ourselves there in the best manner we could, while they went to see their 
fnends in gardens of date-trees, scattered over the valley. We were at no great 
distance from our Schiech's camp, which consisted of nine or ten tents. We were 
informed that the ruins of an ancient city were to be seen in the neighbourhood. 
But, when the Arabs found us curious to visit it, they left us, and would give us na 
farther account of it. 

VoL. II. 


Q 
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“ The famous Valley of Faran, in which we now were, has retained its name 
unchanged since the days of Moses, being still called Wadi Faran, the Valley of 
Faran. Its length is equal to a jouraey of a day and a half, extending from the 
foot of Mount Sinai to the Arabic Gulf. In the rainy season it is tilled with water; 
and the inhabitants are then obliged to retire up the hills : it was dry, however, 
when we passed through it. That part of it which we saw was far from being 
fertile ; but served as a pasture to goats, camels, and asses. The other [)art is 
said to be very fertile ; and the Arabs told us, that, in the districts to which our 
Ghasirs had gone, were many orchards of date-trees ; which produced finiit enough 
to sustain some thousands of people. Fruit must, indeed, be very plenteous there : 
for the Arabs of the valley bring every year to Cairo an astonishing quantity of 
dates, raisins, pears, apples, and other fruits, all of excellent quality. Some Arabs, 
who came to see us, offered us fresh dates, Mhich were yellow, but scarcely ripe. 
The chief of our Schiech’s wives (for he had two) came likewise to see us, and pre- 
sented us with some eggs and a chicken. One was placed at some distance from 
where our tents happened to be pitched, in order to manage a garden of date-trees. 
The other was our neighbour, and superintended the cattle and servants.” 

These remarks were made in going to Mount Sinai: the following were made on 
his return : 

“In the afternoon of the 16th of September, we descended Jibbel Musa, and 
passed the night at the bottom of that cliffy mountain, at the opening into the 
Valley of Faran. Next day, after advancing three miles through the vale, we 
halted near the dwelling of our Schiech of the tribe of Said. Our Ghasirs left us 
again, and went to see their friends in the gardens of date-trees. Our Ghasirs 
returned, and we continued our journey, on the 20th of the month. On the day 
following we had an opportunity of seeing a part of the road which we had passed 
by night, when travelling to Jibbel Musa. In this place, near a defile, named 
(Ftnzer-rid^-lein. 1 found some inscriptions in unknown characters, which had 
been mentioned to me at Cairo. They are coarsely engraven, apparently with some 
fiointed instrument of iron, in the rock, without order or regularity.” 

The reader will observe, 1. the ruins of an ancient city. 2. Ancient inscriptions, 
roughly cut. As the sacred history marks the scenes of Kibroth Hataavah, the 
“ graves of lust,” in the wilderness of Paran, there is a possibility that here, or here- 
abouts, was the place of those events which gave that name to this station. At 
any rate, this station could not be far from the sea, as the quails are said to come 
ftying^rom the sea, to it : and this fixes it in such a latitude as is parallel to some 
part of ’the sea : if such be a correct view of the passage. If on the contrary the 
quails were flying to the sea, nevertheless, the sea could not be far off; as is implied 
in such a reference. 

At Mount Sinai, v/hen intending to reach Canaan, the sacred legislator had the 
choice of three ways. The shortest and most direct, though tending a little to the 
east, may be called for distinction sake the northern. This, says Deut. i. 2. 
was eleven days journey, i. e. from Horeb to Kadesh Barnea, by Mount Seir, direct. 
This was occupied by enemies to Israel. The second road was the western; 
the same as they had taken from Egypt ; and this they followed till they reached 
tlie confines of their exprotgd country. But here they were repelled by the faint- 
hearted reports of their spies, and by their own folly and discontent. The third road 
from Mount Sinai was the eastern, this they took at last ; and by this they pene- 
trated into Canaan, in a direction diffijreut from that before attempted, but whidi 
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probably Mosea had in view arhen he asked leave of Edom to pass through his ter- 
ritories. It appears from thb, that Moses judged rightly of his people at first, that 
war would have terrified them ; and that even after they had been some time under 
xegnlatioD, their courage was very moderate, and their habits of submission were 
very weak ; as in the first instance, they would not fight, in the second, they would 
not. otey. But after this capricious generation was extinct, better discipline pro- 
duced better effects ; and a mutinous spirit no longer prevailing, the successor of 
Moses, Joshua, effected his purpose on the east of Canaan. It will be observed, 
that this change of the point of attack, chanirod also the enemy which was to be 
attacked: and the probability is, that the inhabitants east of Jordan became an 
easy prey in this instance, as the descendants of these very Israelites were, in after 
ages. This easiness of subjection seems to have been one character of this country. 

We have no traces by name of any other station of the Israelites till we come to 
Libmah, No. 17. and this we presume to be the same Lihnah which Joshua smote,- 
Josh. X. 20. SO. which he gave to the priests, xxi. 13. which revolted, 2 King^ 
viii. 22. against which the king of Assyria fought, xix. 8. from all which texts it 
appears to be extremely south in the territories of Judah ; or, in auotlier acceptation,- 
extremely north in those of Edom. 

I presume Labnah was west of Mount Hor ; and that after the repulse of Israel 
by the Canaanites, Moses desired the permission of Edom to pass through his 
territories, in order to attack Canaan on the east. This Edom refused : and Israel 
was in no condition to enforce the -request ; but was obliged to return by the way of 
the Red Sea, on the west ; and to travel round the whole country of Edom by the 
south, in order to get to the eastward of the river Jordan. 

No. DLIV. Retreat from Libnah to Eeion Gaber. 

IN contradiction to other writers, I consider the present El Arith as the Rissah 
of No. 18. the next station; because it is at no great distance west from Libnah; 
and because it yields that necessary article water. It is on the road from Syria to 
Egypt, and is properly the last station in Syria. It agrees perfectly with the direc- 
tion, Numb. xiv. 25. “ Get you into the wilderness, by the Way of the Red Sea.” 

It is thus described by Sandys, who says, ** Arissa is a small castle, environed 
with a few houses: the garrison consisting of 100 soldiers. This place is something 
better than desert, and blest with good water.” — “ The territory of Gaza begins at 
Arissa.” 

Thevenot says, ** Riche, (or RisJte) is a village not far distant from the sea ; it hath 
a castle w^l built of little rock stones, as all the houses are. They have so many 
lovely ancient marble pillars at Riche, that their coffee-houses and wells are made 
of them, and so are their burying places full.” He had a storm of rain here^ 
which lasted thirty hours. 

Volney says, quitting Syria, “ El Arish is the last place where water which can 
be drank is found.” It is three quarters of a league from the sea, in a sandy coun* 
try, as is all that coast.” 

As these travellers entered Syria from Egypt, their testimony is less appropriate 
than that of Mr. Morier, who entered Egypt from Syria, and who accompanied 
the Turkish army. He thus describes this station in bis Journal of the March of 
ibe Turkish Army through the Desert between Syria and l^ypt. Xoitd. 1801. 

** FA, 5. The army began its march towards Cati4h in the afternoon, and en- 

q2 
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camped at three hours’ distance from El-Arish. An hour’s march is calculated a| 
two miles and a half, which is about the rate that a camel travels at. 

“ Feb. G. A march of six hours : halted in the afternomi. 

“ Feb. 7. A march of nine hours. 

“ Feb. 8. I'hicainped at Cati^h : the French evacuated this place yesterday. 

“ The road from El-Arish to Catieh lies through the most inhospitable part of the 
desert which separates Syria fh>m Egypt. The sand that covers it is fine, and so 
white that the eyes suffer much from the strong glare produced by the reverberation 
of the sun beams ; and 1 should be inclined to attribute the disorder of the eyes 
in that country to this cause, combined with the irritation occasioned by the nitrous 
particles contained in the sand, of which clouds are constantly blown about by the 
least wind, lint that is not tlic only suffering which the traveller in those regions 
has to go through. The thirst, occasioned by the excessive heat, increases by the 
alluring but false hope of soon quenching it; for the flat surface of the desert gives 
to the horizon an appearance which the stranger mistakes for water ; and, while be 
is all anxiety to arrive at it, it recedes as a new horizon discovers itself. The optical 
deception is so strong, that the shadow of any object on the horizon is apparently 
reflected as in water. [Compare Job vi. 19, 20. Isaiah xxxv. 7.] 

At the first halt after leaving El-Arish the water was palatable ; after that, it can 
only be so to those who experience all the torments of thirst: and it is dangerous to 
drink much of it, as it occasions dysenteries. It is observed, that vvherever date-trees 
grow, there the water is sweeter, and it is invariably found by digging to the depth of 
five or six feet in the sand. A party was generally sent before the army to dig wells 
where it was to encamp. The impatience of the troops to satisfy their thirst was 
often productive of Very serious quarrels. The native Arabs that cross this desert in 
all directions carry their water with them in skins ; but that resource would be atten- 
ded with too many difficulties for the supply of a large army ; a great number of 
camels would be necessary to carry water only for a day’s consumption,” 

The reader will observe that at about seven miles distance from £1 Arish thft 
Turkish army encampefl; and that Aere only the water is palatable. The Hebrew 
word Kehalaihah signifies “ the place of assembling:” now El Arish itself, is at 
present, actually the place of assembling: for a numerous body of people which 
uitends passing into Egypt ; as it was of the Turkish^ army which Mr. Morier 
accoippanied. Nevertheless, it may be supposed that in ancient time the wells at 
one stage nearer to Egypt, were the station for that purpose ; as there evidently is a 
distinction between Rissah and Ke/talathah, though we cannot ascertain the distance 
between them. It is however clear, that where the Turkish army encamped the 
Israelites mip;ht encamp; and it is indifferent whether this station were a few miles 
more or less in advance, as the course of the journey lies the same way. 

If we follow this track, the next station of the Israelites is Mount Shapher, or 
Sephir, and this I take to be another pronunciation of Sepher, which will imme- 
diately remind the reader of what has been already said on the subject of S^her, a 
mount of Kedem ; where was a city of the same name, and a University, in which 
were educated those who afterwards occupied the throne. Seplier appears to have 
been the ancient name of this mount, which is almost surrounded by^ the sea ; 
and ofa which was afterwards built a temple dedicated to Jupiter Cassiw of the 
Greeks ; whose image we have seen on our plates, iniporting the ruling deity of the 
illustrious mountain; or simply, to ** Jupiter the illustrious which is the same deity 
as was worshipped by the inhabitants oi the Sepkers, or Sipkarvaim, 2 Kings xvii. 31^ 
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Adrammelecti, ** th* king of splendora,” or the “ iilnutrions king.” ** Catleh” aaya 
Thevenot, “ is a village where there is a well of water, unpleasant, for drinking ; 
but two miles off is a well whose water is good after it hath stood a little : at Catieh 
we ate fresh fish half as long as one’s arm, as broad and thick as carp, and of as 
good a relish ; they did not cost us five farthings a-piece.”— “ Mount Cassius, or 
Catieh, is a huge mole of sand, famous for the temple of Jupiter and the sepulchre 
of Pompey,” says Sandys. 1 presume to think it is alluded to under the name 
Catjeh, in Cant. iv. 2. [Comp. Nos. ccci.xxxv. ccclxxxvi.] so that, if this conjecture 
be just, its name had i^n changed, during the interval from Moses to Solomon. 

In farther pursuing this route, the next station is Haradah, to which no lesero- 
blance offers among the names marked in the maps, except Haras, which is the next 
village to Catieh; but this is too slight a circumstance to determine our judgment. 

There is however a possibility that the pres-iiit “ fountains of Mousa," not far from 
the head of the Red Sea, eastward, are the Mosera, or Moscroth, of Holy Writ: 
for, that they derived their name from having been used by Moses, immediately 
after the passage of the Red Sea, is improbable, to say the least; as the sacred 
text assures us, the people “ journeyed three days into the wilderness and found no 
water, till they came to Marah.” Exod. xv. 22. Now this was not the fart, if at 
that time Moses used the wells of Mousa ; as these are but a few hours from the 
place of his passage. But if they were the Moseroth of this place then, as they 
were used by Moses on this occasion, and perhaps he might enlarge or augment 
them; by a very easy corruption they are now called Aiu el Mousa, instead of 
Ain el mousera. The reader will judge of this conjecture. 

This Mosera, if we take it either as the well Nabd, or Ain el Mousa, is about 
seven or eight miles from Suez. Niebuhr says, of Suez, “ The inhabitants of this 
town draw their principal commodities from Egypt, at the distance of three days 
journey; or from Mount Sinai, distant five or six days’ journey; or from Gaza 
distant seven or eight days’ journey.” — This implies that there is a direct road to 
Gaza; and if we reckon the stations from El Arish, i. e. Rissah, to Mosera, we 
find them to be eight or nine, which agrees with the distance to Gaza, well enough. 
Or if we reckon forward to Mount Sinai, we find four or five stations, which also 
agrees with the distance given by Niebuhr: so that hereabouts we may probably 
place Moseroth, (in the plural) without much risk of error. 'J’his however dependa 
on the supposed difference of the face of the country between its ancieut and its 
modern state. 

We are now in the regular track of the caravans to Mecca, and may presume to 
determine the ancient stations by those in present use. The wells of the children of 
Jaakam, however, I cannot determine, as no wells are marked, in this course, after 
the well Nah&, till we come to Calaat el Naked, “ the castle at the river," whicb 
appears to stand on a stream, marked by D’Anville“ torrent that has water;” in 
which it agrees with the description of Jotbathah, as a “ land of rivers, or streams.” 

As the phrase Beni Jaakan is precisely according to the present phraseology of the 
Arabs, it roust not be passed in silence. The Arabs are all of some tribe ; and this 
they express by saying they are “ sons — beni — of such an one ” — and the Beeroth 
Beni Jaakan, ought therefore most certainly to have been rendered the weUs of 
Beni Jaakan, “ — meaning, tlie wells belonging to the tribe so called. There can be 
no doubt that the Israelites paid for the use of these wells ; as the Mecca caravan 
BOW does. 
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The stages adopted by the Mecca pUgrims ajre thus marked in Dr. Shaw’s list: 

Adjeroud Htter water nearly Etham* 

Rastywatter no water 

Tear wahad no water 

Caliah Nahar good water Jotbathah. 

Aliy no water Ebronah. 

Caliah Accaba, good water nearly Ezion Gabes. 

We have no doubt that the Elath of Scripture is that Eloth which gave, and stiif 
gives, name to a gulph of the Red Sea ; nor that Ezion Gabeb, which is always 
mentioned with Eloth, was nearly, or altogether, adjacent to it. It is probable, 
indeed, that Uzifm Gaber should be the port intended by Dr. Shaw under the name 
of Meenah el Dsahah, “ the port of gold,” derived from the gold imported here 
by Solomon : but, the Doctor’s account of its situation is extremely imperfect, and 
his position for it seems rather to be assumed by coiyecture, than determined from 
valid information. We, therefore, by ec^ual conjecture, place it near to Eloth; 
presuming, that neither of them stood precisely at the head of the gulph, that being of 
course too shoal, and sandy, for the building and fitting of large and stout ships ; but 
rather at some small distance from it; one on one side of the gulph, the other on the 
other side, perhaps; or, both might be on the same side, though not together. Ha* 

vingthus fixed No. 32, Ezion Gaber, we must seek Ebrona^TSo. 31, backwards, at 
the distance of one station from it, i. e. towards Catieh; it must therefore either be 
at Sat el Acaba, where is good water; or at Abiar Alaitta\ but the former of these 
seems to be the liest situated for the station of a numerous caravan. 

Jotbathah, No. .30, is described as ** a land of brooks of water,” with this 
description there is only one place, at the distance of two stations from Eloth, 
wiiich can possibly agree. There is marked “a torrent of water,” and here is marked 
good water, on the authority of Dr. Shaw. 

It will be observed that Jotbathah, Ebrona, and Elotli, are precisely in the road 
now taken by the caravans going to Mecca, and ore stations of those caravans in 
their journey. This shews clearly that the same considerations influenced the 
Hebrew conductor formerly, as influence the Caravan Bashaws of the present day. 
It leads us also to unite the line of march from Catieh, and to seek the intervening 
stations in various parts of that line, though we cannot identify the places. 

No. DLV. Advance from Ezion Gaber, Eastwvhd, to the Jordan. 

IN advancing from the station of Ezion Gaber, the next place named is the Wil- 
derness ofZin. We cannot suppose that, the progress of the Israelites having lately 
been wholly easterly, they are now directed to retrace their steps, and to take a 
westerly course for Canaan: they must therefore take a jiorth-easterly course, till 
they arrive at the eastern side of the Dead Sea, and enter the country of Moab. 
That this very path, or one not distant from it, is now followed by the pilgrims from 
Damascus to M ecca is certain ; but, as it is the most difficult to arrange, or de* 
scribe, because rarely if ever taken by European travellers, we must endeavour to 
compensate this deficiency by other testimony. 

Jnhmael Abid/eda, Sultan of Hamah, describing the peninsula of Arabia, quotes 
Ibn Haukal, who says, “ from Ailah (Eloth) to Uarah is three stations [of the cara- 
van]; from Harah to Bedaka (Balca) three stations; from BeUaka to Mashatik 
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Houvran, six stations; from Masharik Houtran, to Masharik Goutak, 'ff^CTe the 
gardens of Pamaseus arc;, three stations.” This agrees with the Mosaic history, 
which says, from »iear Ezion Gaber to Kadesh in the Wilderness of Zin, one station: 
from Kadesh to Mount Hor, marked by the Harah of Ilm Haukal ; (possibly, a resi- 
dence of some kind on the northern face of the mountain) a second station. The 
third is Zalmonah; then Punon, Oboth, and Ije Abarim, near Moab; which answer 
to the three stations from Harah to Balaka, of the Arab writer. That this is the 
track of the caravan, appears also from Volney, who says, “ Damascus is the ren- 
dezvous for all pilgrims from the north of Asia. Their number every year amounts 
to from 30,000 to 60,000, — this vast mtdtitude set out confusedly on their march, 
and travelling hy the confines of the desert, arrive in forty days at Mecca.” — “ As 
this caravan traverses the country of several independent Arab tribes, -it is 
necessary to ,make treaties with them. In general, the preference is given to 
the* tribe of Sardia, which encamps to the south of Damascus, along the Hauran. 
South of Damascus are the immense plains of the Hauran. The pilgrims of Mecca 
who traverse them for five or six days journey, assure us they find at every step, the 
vestiges of ancient habitations. The soil is a fine mould with stones, and almost 
without even the smallest pebble. What is said of its actual fertility, perfectly cor- 
responds with the idea given of it in the Hebrew writings. Wherever wheat is sown, 
if the rains do not fail, it repays the cultivator with profusion, and grows to the 
height of a man. The pilgrims assert also that the inhabitants arc stronger and 
taller than the rest of the Syrians.” This is farther proved from an extract inserted 
hereafter: and leaves no doubt but the present track of the caravan is east of the 
Jordan; the same as Moses took in former a^es. 

1'he general result of our considerations, is, First, That Moses led his people to> 
Mount Sinai, for the purpose of solemnly engaging them in devotion, and consecra- 
tion to the Deity who had appeared to him there, Exod. chap. iii. and had given him 
this very solemnity as a sign of farther favours ; verse 12. 

Secondly, That having accomplished the sacred transactions at Sinai, he led them 
northwards, until they came within a moderate distance of the land promised to the 
Patriarchs. This seems to have been executed by a pretty rapid march from 
Kibroth Hatamak to Kadesh JBamea, principally after the departure of the Spies. 
Now Kadesh Barnea must have been some way, at least, in the rear of Hormah : 
for, as the Amalekites and Canaanites pursued the discomfited Israelites to that 
town, they would natumlly relinquish the pursuit, as they approached the camp of 
Israel. The fugitives also would unquestionably^ fiy toward the grand encampment 
of that nation to which they were attached. It is clear, too, that this battle was not 
out of the district of the Amalekites, since these were engaged in it ; nor so far ftom 
Canaan, but that a detachment of Canaanites sent to watch the motions of Israel,, 
contributed to the victory. 

After the events at Kadesh the people are ordered to turn and get them (again) 
by the Way (the common road) of the Wildemess by the Hed Sea — i. e. into the dis- 
tricts they had formerly quitted ; as appears by their passing Momit Sinai, in their 
route to Ezion Gaber. 

By invading Canaan on the east, after many years ; and crossing Jordan for that 
purpose, not only an entirely different people was attacked now, from what had been 
attempted formerly, but 1. The inhabitants east of Jordan not being succoured by 
those on the west, their subjection was inevitable ; as already observed. 2. The pas- 
sage of the Jordan cut off the southern part of Canaan from the northern part ; and 
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being thus divided, each division opposed less resistance, as tbejr could not act in ' 
concert; and more force could be employed against each ; under their entire uncer- 
tainty of what district would be next invaded. 

The general character of the Desert, tlie edge of which was journeyed round, is 
thus described by Volney. The road in which the people of Gaza meet the cara- 
vans of Damascus, 1 presume is tlie same as that which Israel took from Accaba, or 
Ezion Gaber, to the country of Moab. — He says, 

“ A branch of commerce advantageous to the people of Gaza, is furnished by the 
caravans which pass aud repass between Egypt and Syria. The provisions they are 
obliged to take for their four days’ journey in the desert produce a considerable de- 
mand for their flour, oils, dates, and other necessaries. Sometimes they correspond 
with Suez, on the arrival or departure of the Djedda fleet, as they are able to reach 
that place in ten long days’ journey. They fit out, likewise, every year, a great cara- 
van, which goes to meet tlte pifgrims of Mecca, and conveys to them the convoy, or 
Dejerda, of Palestine, and supplies of various kinds, with different refreshments. 
They meet them at Maon, four days jom'ney to the south-east of Gaza, and one day's 
journey to the north of Akaba, on the road to Damascus. They also purchase the 
plunder of the Bedouins : an article which would be a Peru to them, were these 
accidents more frequent. 

“ In the desert, by the east, we meet with strips of arable land, as far as the road 
to Mecca. These are little valleys, where a few peasants have been tempted to settle, 
by the waters, which collect at the time of the winter rains, and by some wells. They 
cultivate palm-trees, and doura, under the protection, or rather exposed to the rapine, 
of the Arabs. I'kose peasants, separated from the rest of mankind, are half savages, 
and more ignorant and wretched than the Bedouins themselves. Incapable of 
leaving the soil they cultivate, they live in perpetual dread of losing the fruit of their 
labours. No sooner have they gathered in their harvest, than they hasten to secrete 
it in private places, and retire among the rocks which border on the Dead Sea. 
This country has not been visited by any traveller, but it well merits such an atten- 
tion ; for, from the reports of the Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabitants of Gaza, who 
frequently go to Maou, and Karak, on the road of the pilgrims, there is, to the 
south-east of the lake Asplialtites, within three days’ journey, upwards of thirty 
ruined towns, absolutely deserted. Several of them have large edifices with 
columns, which may have belonged to ancient temples, or at least to Greek 
churches, ’fhe Arabs sometimes make use of them to fold their cattle in ; but in 
general avoid them, on account of the enormous scorpions with which they swarm. 
We cannot be surprised at these traces of ancient population, when we recollect 
that this was the country of the Nabatheans, the most powerful of the Arabs; and 
of the Idumeans, who, at the tinn; of the destruction of Jerusalem, were almost as 
numerous as the Jews ; as appears from Josephus, who informs us, that on the first 
rumour of the march of Titus against Jerusalem, thirty thousand Idumeans instantly 
assembled, and threw themselves into that city for its defence. It appear tliat, 
besides the adiantage of being under a tolerably good government, these districts 
enjoyed a considerable share of the commerce of Arabia and India, w'hich in- 
creased their industry and population. We know that, as far back as the time of 
Solomon, the cities oi Atsioum-Gaher (Esion-Geber), and Ailah (Eloth) were highly 
fi'equented marts. I’hese towns were situated on the adjacent gulph of the Red 
Sea, where we still find tlie latter yet retaining its name ; and perhaps the former, 
in that of Ml-AJiaha, or the End (of the Sea). 


“This 
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“ This desert, which is the boundary of Syria to the south, extends itself in the 
form of a peninsula between the two gulphs of the Red Sea ; that of Suez to the 
west, and that of El-Akaba to the east. Its breadth is ordinarily thirty leagues, 
and its length seventy. This great space is almost entirely filled by barren moun- 
tains, which join those of Syria, on the north, and like them, consist wholly of cal- 
careous stone : but as we advance to the southward, they become granitic, and 
Sinai and Horeb are only enormous masses of that stone. Hence it was the 
ancients called this coxmtry Arabia Petrea. The soil in general is a dry gravel, 
producing nothing but thorny acacias, tamarisks, firs, and a few scattered tdirubs. 
Springs are very rare, and the few we meet with are sometimes sulphureous and 
thermal, as at Hammam-Faraoun ; at others brackish and disagreeable, as at El- 
iViiia, opposite Suez; this saline quality prevails throughout the country, and there 
are mines of fossil- salt in the northern parts. In some of the valleys, however, the 
soil becoming better, as it is formed of the earth washed from the rocks, is cultiva- 
ble after the winter rains, and may almost be stiled fertile. Such is the vale of 
Piirandel, in which there are even groves of trees. Such also is the vale of Faran, 
where the Bedouins say there are ruins ; which can be no other than those of the 
ancient city of that name. In former times every advantage was made of this 
country that could be obtained from it ; but at present, abandoned to nature, or 
rather to barbarism, it produces nothing but wild herbs. Yet, with such scanty 
provision, this desert subsists three tribes of Bedoiiins, consisting of about five or 
six thousand Arabs, dispersed in various parts.” Travels, vol. ii. p. 341. &c. 

No. DLVI. MAP OF THE COUNTRY, FROM SUEZ TO MOUNT SINAI ; 

COPIED FROM Niebuhr. 

GEOGRAPHY and Chronology are the two eyes of History; yet, very rarely 
is either purged from those films to which it is naturally subject. The task is not 
easy in respect to Geography ; for, to accomplish it, requires no less than personal 
acquaintance with the country described ; a great advantage, certainly, but not 
generally possible. The utmost we can do is, to collect from those who have tra- 
velled there, what accounts they offer ; and to corroborate the judgment of one 
traveller by that of another, who may have enjoyed superior advantages, or more 
favourable opportunities. 

As the celebrity of Mount Sinai has induced many persons to visit it, we are hap- 
pily relieved from the necessity of depending on an individual, and may supply tlie 
deliciences of one by the qualifications of another. Dr. Shaw, for instance, was 
certainly a man of observation, but he w-as not a correct draughtsman: in this de- 
pai'tment Niebuhr excelled: and w'e presume to think his Map is the most faithful 
of any yet piddished. Dr. Shaw travelled the very course which Moses and the 
Caravan of Israel had travelled so many ages before him, and paid particular 
attention to the illustration of Scripture; we therefore have extracted freely from 
his narration; and have now but little to add. Speaking of the (iulf of Suez, 
he says, 

“ The sitoation of this Gulf, which is the {Jam Stiph, giD D'] — the Weedy Sea, 
in the Scriptures, the Gulf of Heroopolis, in the Greek and Latin Geography, 
and the Western Arm, as the Arabian geographers call it, of the Sea of Kolsum, 
lieth nearly north and south ; in a position very proper to be traversed by that 
strong east wind which was sent to divide it, Exod. xiv. 21. The division that 
Vol. II. R 
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was tliiis made in the channel, the making the waters of it to stand on a heap 
(Psalm Ixxviii. their being a wall t<» the Israelites on the right hand and on the 
left, (Exod. xiv. 22.) besides the distance of at least twenty miles, that this passage 
lietli below the extremity of the Gulf, are circumstances which sufficiently vouch 
lV)r the miraeuloiisness of it, and no less (‘ontradict all such idle suppositions as 
pretend to account for it, Irom the nature and cpiality of the tides, or from such extra- 
ordinary recess of the sea, as it seems to have been too rasldy compared to by 
.losephus. 

“We have a distinct view of Mount Sinai from Elim; the Wilderness of Sin, a» 
it is still called, l>ing betwixt us. We traversed these plains in nine* hours, being 
iliverted, all the way, with the sight of a vari<*ly of lizards and vipers, that are here 
in great numbers. I had not the good fortiim* to sec the famous inscription, that 
is said to be engraven u])on the rocks, just as we turn into the valley that conducts 
us to Mount Sinai. Sin was the first place where God gave the Israelites Manna, 
Exod. XV i. 14. and therefore some authors have imagined, that these charactiirs 
were left, as a standing monument of that blessing to future generations.” 


We shall now direct our attention to Niebuhr. Travels^ vol. i. p, 175, &c. 

“ The city of Sm*z stands upon the western side, but not just upon the western 
extremity, of the Arabic (lulf. It is not surrounded with walls; but the houses 
are built so closely together, that there are only two passages into the city, of which 
that nearest the sea is open, the other shut by a very insufiioient gate*. The houses 
are very sorry stnictures ; the kans being the only solid buildings in the city. Hardly 
any part now r(*mains of the castle which the Turks built upon the rums of the 
ancient Kolsum. It is very thinly inhabited. Among its inhabitants are some 
(•ret'ks, ainl a few familii's <*f Copts. But, about the time of the departure of the 
fle(*t, it is crowded with strangers. 

“ 'I'lie ground lying around it is all one bed of rock, slightly covered with sand. 
Scarcely a plant is to be seen any where in the neighbourhood. Trees, gardens, 
meadows and fields, are entirely unknown at Suez. Pish is the only article of pro- 
visions plentiful here. All otht'r necessaries of life, for both men and domestic 
animals, are brought from afar ; from Cairo, which is three days’ journey distant 
from Suez ; from Mount Sinai, at the distance of six days’ journey ; or from Ghasso, 
[(jaza] at the distance of seven. 

“ At Suez there is not a single spring of water. That at Bir Suez is scarcely 
good enough for cattle ; but it is drawn to Suez, twice a day, for their use. The 
water of the pretended Wells of Moses is still worse ; and besides, these Wells lie 
at a league and a half distance, on the other side of the Gulf. . .The only water fit 
for drinking that is to be hail here, comes from the Wells of Naba, on the other side 
of the Gulf, and more than two leagues distant from Suez. The Arabs are the car- 
riers; and they sell this wat(!r at the rate of nine French sols a skin; but, though 
reputeil the best, it is still very bad. 

“ The Arabs who live about Tor, [1] upon the other side of the Gulf, are little 
afraid of the Turkish governor of Suez. When dissatisfied with him, or with the 
inhabitants of the city, they threaten to bring no more water, and forbid them to 
come near the wells of Naba. These threats, if carried into execution, would 
reduce the city to the last extremities ; and all means are, therefore, used to pacify 
them. 
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“ On the 6th of September, 1762, we crossed the Gulf, and set out next inominj? 
with our Arabs. The first day we travelled alon^ the coast of the Arabic Gulf, 
through a sandy plain, having a few hills scattered over it. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber we travelled through the plain o( Girdon. We saw, on our way, aiienonnous 
mass of rock, that had fallen from a neighbouring mountain. We entered nt'xt the 
valley of Girondel, and, after proceeding five miles and a half farther, found ourselves 
in the vicinity of Jibbel Hamman Faruan. In the rainy season a considerable torrent 
runs through the valley of Girondel. [4] It was at this time dry ; yet, by digging in the 
bed, to the depth of two feet, we found better water than that which is used at Suez. 
This valley not being deficient in water, has in it several trees, and even groves, that 
appear singularly striking to travellers from Cairo, who have seen no similar appear- 
ance in the previous part of their journey. 

“ Hamman Farann is the name of a hot spring which rises by two apertures out of 
a rock, at the foot of a high mountain. It is used in baths by tlu* neighbouring 
sick, who commonly stay forty days for a cure, during which their only food is a 
fruit, called JLassft/', which grows here. An extensive Imrying place near the baths, 
suggested doubts in my mind of the beneficial effects of this regimen. 'J'hc tradition 
that the Jews passed this w'ay, and that Pharaoh's army was drowned here, has oc- 
casioned this place to receive the name of Firket-el-Faraun. The Arabs imagine 
that Pharaoh is doing penance at the bottom of this well, and vomits up the sulphu- 
reous vapour with which the water is impregnated. 

“ This eastern side of the Arabic Gulf is tolerably level and uniform. But the 
opposite side is one range of lofty mountains : broken, however, and divided by 
two V ales ; by one of which we must pass in travelling from Egypt to the shore of 
the lied 8ea. 

“ We turned, by degrees, towards the north-east, in pursuing the direct road to 
Mount Sinai, and at length entered a narrow vale, wliicb appeared to have been cut 
by the torrents in the rock. The mountains which rose on every side of us, in 
uninterrupted chains, were masses of a sort of limestone intermingled with veins of 
granite. In several places throughout them, 1 discovered a quantity of petrified shells, 
of a species which is to be found with the living shell-fish in it, in the Arabic Gulf. 
Oiu^ of those hills is entirely covered with Hints. The granite becomes more and 
more plentiful as w^e approach Mount Sinai. 

“ Our road lay often along the brink of precipices, commonly through stony glens, 
and sometimes through wide valleys, watered and fertile. Such were Usaitv, FI 
Hamer, and Warsan. We passed also, in our w^ay by I^asbe, the seat of some Be- 
douins of this country. As water w’as sometimes at a distance from the places v^here 
we encamped, our servants w'ere obliged to go to bring it. We could have wished to 
accompany them, in order to see a little of the country; but our guides would not 
always permit us. After passing through the valley of Warsan, we turned a little 
out of the highway, and the same evening reached the abode of our chief of the tribe 
of Leghat. 

“ Being determined to proceed on to Mount Sinai, we set out from the dwelling 
of our Schiech of Beni Leghat, on the 12th of September. The country became more 
mountainous as we advanced; yet we passed through some pleasant valleys; such 
were those at CAamela, Dabur, Farak, and Genna. Before reaching the vale of 
Israitn, which, although surrounded with rocky and precipitous mountains, display.s 
some rich and cheerful prospects, we were obliged to go over another lofty and 
almost inaccessible hill. 

R 2 
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“ We left this place 14th of September, and, after travelling two (German) miles 
farther, in the valley of Faran, arrived at the foot of Jibbel Musa. Up this mountain 
we ascended a mile and a half, and encamped near a large mass of stone, which 
Moses is said by the Arabs to have divided into two, as it at present appears, with 
one blow of his sword. Among those mountains we found several springs of excel- 
lent water, at which, for the first time since my arrival from Egypt, I quailed this pre- 
cious liquiil with real satisfaction” 

Such is the character of this region as it appears in Heron’s translation of Niebuhr. 
I shall now [from the French Edition'\ translate, in addition, this traveller’s account 
of the Desert of Sinai, as it accompanies his Map: extracting only wliat may be 
usefully employed in illustrating Scripture. 

“ The Arabic name of the country, situated betw'een the two arms of the Gulf of 
Arabia, is called, I believe, Bohr ell'our Sittai, \X\e Desert of Mount Hinai. This 
country, so famous anciently, is now almost uninhabited : only a few villages now 
stand on its coast, whose inhabitants live wholly by their fishing. The whole 
interior of the country belongs to wandering and independent Arabs. 

“ The eastern arm of the Arabian Gulf, which the natives call JJahr el Akaba, is 
commonly delineated very wide on our maps; but, according to the accounts which 
1 received, it i.s not wider than admits of people on one side of it, calling to others on 
the opposite side, and being heard. At the farther end of this gulf is the ancient 
city of Ailah, called JEloth in Scripture. 

“ On the western arm of this gulf is the well known port of Tor or BenAer Tor^ 
where the vessels going from Sues to Djidda land, because they take, gratis, a tole- 
rable water from a well near the port ; and they purchase, at a low price, a still better 
water, brought from the mountains. 

The elevated mountain of Saint Catherine stands N. E. six, or six and a half 
German miles from Tor, adjacent to Mount Sinai. Mount Sinai is but the highest 
peak of a chain of mountains, at the foot of which is the famous Greek convent. 
The Mount with its convent stands on a mountainous mass, which our Arab guides 
called Dsjebbel Musa, and w’hich is many days’ journey in circuit. It is composed 
in great part of gritstone ; there is also granite ; and the Sinai of the Christians, near 
the convent, is almost wholly a rock of red granite of a very large grain. 

'* The Mount of Moses has numerous beautiful springs ; nevertheless, they are not 
so copious as to be united, and to form streams which might last the whole year. 
It seems, rather, that the valleys of the Mount of Moses only furnish water after 
heavy rains. Here are fertile valleys, in which are gardens plauted with vines, pear- 
trees, dates, and other excellent fruits. — 1 did not go to the west of Sinai. 

“ The valley of Faran is at the northernmost foot of the Mount of Moses, two and 
a half German leagues N. W. from the convent. Very fine fruits are found in abun- 
dance in this and the neighbouring valley. It was entirely drj' in September; never- 
theless, the Wadi Faran becomes sometimes, after heavy rams, a torrent so consi- 
derable, that the Arabs are obliged to pitch their tents on the declivities of the 
mountains. The Arabs draw from the springs a water which is tolerable, but not so 
good as that found on the Mountain of Moses. 

“ The valley of Girondel, like that of Faran, is inundated after great rains. In 
September it was so dry that we were obliged to dig for water, a foot or foot and a 
half into the sand. This water, though inferior in goodness to that of the Mount of 
Moses, is yet better than that of Sues. 1 had neither the time nor the desire to stop 
long enough to e.\amine whether this water is alternately sweet and bitter, (as Mi- 
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CHAELis enquires. Quest, ii. xviii. xix.) During this journey we rarely encamped by a 
fountain ; and as 1 had asked sometimes to accompany those who fetched water, 
our guides always afterwards sent to fetch it without our knowledge. If any wood 
was now known to have the properties of that used by Moses to sweeten water, the 
inhabitants of Sues would not fail to employ it. 

“ Wadi Giroudel is nine or ten German miles from Sues, and near to Dsjebbel 
Hammam Faraun. This valley contains many trees, and even small woods. Aijoun 
Musa : or, the Wells of Moses, are distant two German miles S. £. 30" S. from Sues, 
and a good half [German] mile from the Gulf of Arabia, in a sandy plain. Water is 
found in many places on digging a foot deep : but the Arabs report, that of five wells 
seen there, only owe yields a water fit for drinking.” — So far Niebuhr. [For accounts 
already given of this district, compare Nos. xxxviii. xxxix. On the Exodus or 
Israel.] We close with a few remarks, by way of notes. 

1. Tor. This name is the same as that of the famous city of Tyre, on the Medi- 
terranean. The circumstance of finding a second T\fre, and on the Red Sea, deserves 
notice; this being a convenient situation for carrying on the trade to India. In fact, 
this city was originally built by the 'I'yrians ; of which Strabo gives the history. The 
reader will form his own opinion on this ; but, if the I'yrians traded from hence to 
India, beyond a doubt the neighbouring ports of Eloth and Ezion-gaber might trace 
the same track. Vide Ophir. 

2. Ezion-gaher. The chief remark on this place is included in the former note, 
Mr. Bruce tells us, that the entrance of its port is dangerous, by reason of rocks 
which may easily be mistaken for the opening of the harbour. 

3. The payment for water explains Numb. xx. 19; and we cannot but observe, 
throughout these extracts, the anxiety which is attached to the supply of this neces- 
sary of life, and to its qualities. The rarity of good water accounts for this. 

4. The circumstance of water being found only occasiofuilly in the torrents, and 
the valleys, together with the distress of those who, expecting to find it, are disap- 
pointed, is finely expressed by Job, chap. vi. 15. 

My btethrcn have dealt decoitfully as a brook. 

As the streams of brooks they pass away, 

’Ere they wax warm, they vanish ; 

’Ere it is hot tliey are consumed out of their place. 

The troops of Tema looked; 

The companies of Sheba waited for them ; 

They were confounded to the same degree as they had hoped ; 

They came thither, and were completely ashameu. 

Our English ideas of brooks and streams of brooks, are very feeble, compared with 
those of the Arabs in respect to their wadi, torrents ; nor can we conceive the distress 
of a caravan travelling from a remote kingdom, when, after toiling through many a 
sultry day, it comes to a place where a supply of water was depended on, — but in 
vain I 

6. In the Dictionary, under the article Manna, a doubt is suggested, whether the 
whole of the camp of Israel lived without intermission on that food ; the information 
contained in the present article; leads to the conclusion that they had, or might have, 
other edibles ; since the fruits, or productions of this region, are described as being 
plentiful, and capable of maintaining “ thousands of people,” in their present state : 
and every thing induces us to believe, that this district of Arabia was more fruitful 
formerly, that it is at this day. May we presume to think, that when mortals, weak 
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though they be, have used ali proper means to accomplish what laudable purposes 
they undertake, they may hope for the Divine blessing in addition ? — possibly, such 
an allusion is included in those words of our Lord s prayer, which seem to contain 
a sentiment to the Manna, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” (nrutnoc, panem auper- 
substanlialeni) — in aidition to what had been already procured. 

6. It should seem, that Niebuhr was some hours in descending from the Mount of 
Moses to its real base ; consequently, the distance was considerable. 

8. Dr. Shaw says he had not the good fortune to see the famous inscriptions said 
to be engraven on the rocks; Niebuhr describes them as consisting of cJuiracters 
coarsely engraven, apparently with some pointed instrument of iron, in tite rock, I take 
for grautetl that these characters are ancient ; whether so ancient as the days of Job, 
cannot be affirmed ; but, this seems to be one instance of a manner of registering 
events, agreeably to the desire of that patriarch, chap. xix. 23, 24. 

O ! that my words were now written ! 

O ! that they were firmly cut in a book! 

By an iron pen upon lead — Ihe leaden leaves of a hook ; 

In a lasting rock cut dkevlv. 

That Job connected the idea oi perpetuity with such incisions in the live rock, is evi- 
dent : and with the utmost propriety : as these still existing inscriptions demonstrate. 

8. When the waters are gone ofl’the valley it \^soon covered with grass. No doubt 
it was the same in the valley of Paran, and around whore Israel encamped ; this 
assists in accounting for the means of support to the cattle of the camp ; — for they, 
surely, did not subsist on the manna. 

}). Of the same nature as the roving trilies of independent Arabs, no'doubt, was the 
Amalek which attacked Israel, which Joshua discomfited, and which Saul even- 
tually exterminated. Exod. xvii. 8, 14. 1 Sam. xv. 3, 18. 

10. The stress laid by Niebuhr on the beauty of the springs on Mount Sinai, on 
the goodness of their u’ater, and their .abundant supply, deserves especial consider- 
ation. Was Moses acquainted with these .springs, and their excellence ? It might 
be thought so : and that he did not mean to bring his caravan to a spot where no water 
existed : but rather that he led them to the best in quality, aud the most abundant in 
quantity, which this region afforded ; and when (owing perhaps to an incalculably 
increased demand) these fountains proved insufficient, then the divine goodness 
opened a breach in the rock, which, could it be distinguished, runs most probably 
(like the fountain of Samson) to this day. 

Observe, moreover, that Niebuhr says, the springs do not form permanent 
streams. It may, nevertheless, he conjectured, that Moses was acquainted with 
some that did not fail ; though, perhaps, when they reached the sands they were ali- 
sorlicd ; for he seems, Dent, xxxiii. 3. to distinguish the Waters of Strife, Meribah 
Kadesh, from the waters of Aslvdoth, the copious, flowing (and, one should think, per^ 
manent) springs. Should any person hereafter have an opportunity of searching for 
these springs, perhaps they may be found in the direction of the evening rays of the 
sun. 

As the numbers of the Israelites now stand in our bihles, it is impossible to 
avoid glancing at the very great extent indispensable to their camp : and not 
only was this necessary, when the camp was stationed at Sinai, but also, where- 
ever it was stationed during its march ; in order that the signals from the center 
might be seen throughout it. 
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Niebuhr says, he did not go to the west of Sinai; probably, therefore, his Map is, 
in these parts, drawn from an estimate by his eye ; the same apparently, is true of 
the southern parts of his Map. If Dr. Shaw hud been his equal in the art of De- 
sif?!!, more confidence might have been put in his Map than can well be, at present. 
We have, however, traced the Dr.’s route on the Map of Niebuhr; whii-h, from 
Sues to Elm, seems to have been precisely that of the ancient Israelites. In fact, 
the mountains determine the track ; but, at Elm, the reader will observe two courses 
to Sinai: one leading N. E. as direct as possible to the Greek convent; the other to 
the south of Mount Sinai. Dr. Shaw seems in his Map to have marked the latter, 
while bis narrative agrees with the former. If there la; any passable way to the 
south, it were desirable that it should be iuspect«*d ; as i)ossibly it may have been 
the scene of interesting events. 

We have added those Scripture names which appear to be ascertained by Dr. 
Shaw; and in this respect, we havr' been guided by his judgment. 

On the whole, we hope, this AJiij) will communicate information of a desirable 
kind ; and contribute to render the route of the Israelites to Mount Sinai more intel- 
ligible to those who desire a competent acquaintance with Biblical History. The 
addition of the view of Mount Sinai from 'For, not only shews the appearance of that 
mountain when seen from the Red Sea, but enables us to form some notion of the 
distance to which it commands a prospect. 

No. DLVII. THOUGHTS ON MOUNT SINAI, AND ON SOME OF 
THE TRANSACTIONS THERE. 

WHATEVER places or things mentioned in Holy Writ may have been changed 
in their properties, or appearances, rocks and mountains continue the same. Rivers 
and torrents may have forsaken their beds ; but, masses of granite, or Hint, remain to 
this day in the same situation, and in the same state, as the most ancient days be- 
held them. 

This is no less true of Mount Sinai than of other mountains : itself a granite rock, 
and surrounded on all sides by granite rocks, it oilers, with little change, to beholders 
now, the same aspect as it did when Moses fed his flock around it, or when he was 
here the acknowledged “ King in Jeshurun.” 

By acquaintance with the present character, the geography, and the appearance of 
this mountain, we may better understand some of those histories of which it has 
been the scene, and which are recorded in Scripture. 

Baumgarten travelled to Mount Sinai a. d. 1505. After describing, with resent- 
ment, the impositions he suffered from the Arabs, he tells us, 

“ About the second hour of the night w'e went up to mount Horeh. There were 
in company with us two Greek monks, whom they call Calageri, and three Arabians 
who lived in the monastery of St. Catharine; whom our interpreter had deputed to 
be our guides, himself being so fat that he could not climb to such a height. We 
ascended the mountain by the light of the moon, and carried victuals and other ne- 
cessaries with us ; we often rested ourselves by the way, to recover our lost breath, 
and encouraged and roused one another to undergo the labour. The ascent of this 
hill is both steep and high ; and, as the monks that were our guides told us, it has 
seven thousand steps of square stone, besides the greater part where the ascent is 
natural. Having come half way up the mountain we found a chapel dedicated to 
Mary, and within, a pure spring, that was very useful to strangers. 
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“ From thence we went to Heliass chapel, where they say he staid when he fled 
from JezelicI, 1 Kin;;8 xix. At last, after much sweating and a great deal of toil 
and labour, we reached the top of mount Horeh, where in most humble posture we 
offered up our most hearty thanks to Almighty God who hath preserved us hitherto. 

“ From thence we went to the church dedicated to our blessed Saviour, which is 
built in that place, where, as ’tis said, Moses spake with the Lord, and received the 
Tables of the Law, £xod. xxxiv. Hard by that church is a rock, the highest in all 
the mountain, twenty paces round ; in which place the Lord is said to have talked 
with Moses, while it smok’d and look’d terrible with clouds, thunder and lightning ; 
and indeed to this day both this and some neighbouring mountains shine with a sort 
of brightness resemhiing that of polish’d copper. About fifteen paces from hence is 
a Saracen mosque, built over the place where Moses is said to have fasted forty 
days and forty nights, by a special Divine assistance, before he received the Law\ 
Exod. xxiv. In the church dedicated to our Saviour, we lay down on the bare 
ground all night, and trembled so for cold, that we slept little or none all that night. 

“ On the 18th about sun-rising we came down the west side of mount Horeh, by a 
very steep and dangerous way ; and came into a valley betwixt mount Horeh and 
Sinai, in which was a Monastery, dedicated to forty Saints, where refreshing our- 
selves a little, w’e left our baggage under the care of a certain monk.” 

'J’o ascend Sinai — 

“ We began our journey, with much more toil and danger than in mount Horeh. 
For by this time the sun had reached the middle of the heavens, and the tops 
of the mountains with which we were surrounded intercepted the cool and re- 
freshing breezes; and beside, such was our stupidity, that we had quite forgot to 
bring bread with us, and our perfidious guides had made us believe that we should 
find water enough on the mount. 

“ The ascent was both slippery and steep, insomuch that we were for the most 
part forced to make use of all-four: which way of creeping was so uneasy, that I can- 
not express how wearisome and dangerous it was, and how strong one’s knees must 
needs be that could endure it. For while one who is going up trcatls on these stones 
that lie loose, they presently yield ; and in a sleep ascent, if one does not take care 
to set his feet warily, if a single stone be mov’d out of its place, the rest follow, and 
tumble down on the followers. And besides, while we were below', the roughness 
of them was very uneasy to us, because they were often falling, and we were forced 
to handle them often when we were beginning to scramble up ; but having got up 
higher, we were a little refreshed by a cooler breeze, and the sight of the goats th.at 
were running along the rocks, diverted in some measure the thoughts of the toil. 
Afterwards, refreshing ourselves with a little sugar, and resuming new vigour, w'e 
encountered the difficulty again, and sometimes climbing, sometimes creeping, we 
irad almost cjuitc lost our breath, and were mightily distress’d. 

“ And besides, the monks and Arabians were so tir’d that they could hardly know 
the mountain ; for there were a great many high tops of mountains so like one ano- 
ther, that for a long time it was very difficult to tell which was which, if there had 
not been some heaps of stones lying here and there, which had been gather’d by 
others to direct succeeding travellers in their way ; by means of these our guides at 
last coming to know the top of Sinai, got before, and call’d to us with a great deal of 
joy ; which so inspir’d us with courage and vigour, that we followed them quickly. 
But at last the ascent grew so difficult, that all our former toil and labour seem’d but 
sport to this. However, we did not give over, but imploring the Divine assistance. 
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we used our utmost endeavour. At last, thro’ untrodden ways, thro’ sharp and haii^' 
ing rocks, thro’ clefts and horrible deserts, pulling and drawing one anotlier, some* 
times with our belts, and sometimes with our hands, by the assistance of Almighty 
God, we all arriv’d at the top of the mountain. But our Arabians, who were not 
spurr’d on by devotion, and who had no inclination to the thing, thinking it impos- 
ifble to get up, stay'd below tbe rock, admiring our fervour, eagerness, and strength. 
The top of mount Sinai is scarcely thirty paces in compass ; there we took a large 
prospect of the countries round about os, and began to consider how much we had 
travell’d by sea and land, and how much more we had to travel, what hazards and 
dangers, and what various changes of fortune might probably befall us ; while we 
^ere thus divided between fear and hope, and possessed with a longing for our 
iflitive country, it is hard to imagine how much we were troubled. 

“ Mount Sinai raises its lofty head so far above those of other mountains, and af> 
fdrds such a vast prospect on all hands, that altho’ the Red Sea be three days journey 
distant from it, it seemed to us but about a gun-shot. From thence we saw several de- 
solate islands in tliat sea, and beyond it the desert and mountains of Thchais, where 
tlie hermits, Paulus, Antonius and Macarius, are said to have liv'd. From thence 
also we descry’d AUThor, that famous port on the Red-sea, into which all the ships 
laden with spices from India come ; and from thence they are carried on camels 
thro’ the desert into Alexandria, and distributed almost thro’ all the world. 

“ But because thirst and the importunity of our guides would not allow us to stay 
longer, we offer’d up our most humble devotion to the Most High God, and went 
down ; and the descent being easier than the ascent, in a short time, sometimes tum- 
bling, sometimes walking, we came to the middle of tlie mountain ; where tinding a 
little spring, but clear and wholesome, we drank heartily, to make amends for the 
long thirst we had endured. 

“ Near the Monastery of the Forty Saints is a most delightful garden of olive, fig, 
pomegranate, almond, and several other sorts of trees. Leaving this place, and 
taking a compass about Horeb, we came to a certain stone at the foot of the moun- 
tain, which Moses, as ’tis recorded Numb. xx. having stmek with his rod, brought 
forth as much water as served all the men and beasts that were in the Israelites’ 
army. 

“ Though Moses is said to have struck the rock only twice with his rod, yet there 
are twelve marks or prints on it. [Compare Plate HI. Miscellanies, and No. 
ccLxxxiv.j A miracle the more wonderful, because this stone, though separated 
from the rest of tbe rock, and almost a square figure, yet is fixed in the ground by 
only one pointed corner, and consequently not in so fit a posture to extract any 
moisture from the earth ; and therefore its sending forth such abundance of water 
must have been the work of an Almighty band, and to this day there comes a sort 
of limior out at one of these marks ; which we both saw and tasted. 

“ Not far from hence is a place where the earth opened its mouth and swallowed 
up Dathun and Ahiram, with their families, and ail that they had. Numb. xvi. 

“ A short way from hence is that well of which Moses made the people drink the 
waters of malediction, by which many of them died, and were buried here, after their 
adoring the molten calf. Hard by this place is the burial place of tbe Greek bre> 
thren, where about nine thousand of them are said to lie buried. 

** Having fetched a compass almost about mount Horeb, near sun-set we entered 
tbe monastery of St. Catharine ; and though we were almost spent with weariness and 
hunger, yet weariness afflicted ns most: for next day we were not able to stand.” 
VoL. II. a 
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Says Dr. Shaw, “ We were near twelve hours iu passing; the many windings and 
difficult ways which lie betwixt the deserts of Sm and Sinai. The latter is a beau- 
tiful plain, more than a league in breadth, and nearly three in length, lying open 
towards the N. E. where we enter it, but is closed up to the southward by some of 
the lower eminences of mount Sinai. In this direction likewise the higher parts of 
it make such encroachments on the plain, that they divide it into two, each of them 
capacious enough to receive the whole encampment of the Israelites. That which 
lieth to tlie eastward of tlie mount, may be the Desert of Sinai, properly so called, 
where Mones saw the Angel of the Lord in the burning Lush, when he was guarding the 
flocks of Jclhro. Exo<l. iii. 2. The Convent of St. Catharine 'in built over the place 
of this Divine appearance. Jt is near three hundred foot square*, and more than 
forty iu height, b(;ing partly built with stone, partly with mud only and mortar mixed 
together. 'J'he more immediate place of the Shekinah is honoured with a little cha- 
pel, which this old fraternity of 8t. Basil hath in such esteem and veneration, that, iu 
imitation of Moses, they put off" their shoes from off their feel, when they enter or 
approach it. This with several other chapels, dedicated to particular Saints, are 
included within the church, as they call it, of the Transfiguration, which is a large 
beautiful structure, covered with lead, and supported by two rows of marble columns. 
The floor is very elegantly laid out in a variety of devices in Mosaic work ; of the 
same workmanship likewise are both the floor and the walls of the Presbytcrium,. 
upon the latter whereof is represented the figure of the Emperor .Justinian, together 
with the history of the Transfiguration. On the partition, which separateth the 
Presbytcrium from the body of the church, there is placed a small marble shrine, 
wherein are preserved the skull and one of the hands of St, Catharine, 

“ Mount Sinai hangs over this convent, being called by the Arabs (Jibbel Mousd) 
The 3lountain of Moses, and sometimes only, by way of eminence, ( El Tor) — The 
Mountain. St. Helena was at the expense of the stone stair-case, that was formerly 
carried up entirely to the top of it ; but, at present, as most of these steps are either 
removed, washed out of their places, or defaced, the ascent up to it is very fatiguing, 
and frequenUy imposed on their votaries as a severe penance. However, at certain 
distances, the Fathers have erected, as so many breathing places, several little 
chapels, dedicated to one or other of their Saints, who are always invoked on these 
occasions ; and, after some small oblation, arc engaged to lend their assistance. 

“ The summit of Mount Sinai is somewhat conical, and not very spacious, where 
the Mahometans as well as Christians, have a small chapel for public worship. Here 
we were shewn the plai'e where Moses fasted forty days, Exod. xxiv. 10. xxxiv. 18. — 
where he received the Laic, Exod. xxxi. 18. — where he hid himself from the face of 
(iod, Exod. xxxiii. 22. — where his hand was supported by Aaron and Hur, at the bat- 
tle with Amalek, Exod. xvii. 9, 12, &c. &c. 

“ After we had descended, with no small difficulty, down the western side of this 
mountain, we came into the other plain formed by it, which is Rephidim, Exod. 
xvii. 1." Travels, p. 350. 

Niebuhr informs us, that “ The Arabs call Jibbel Musa, The Mount of Moses, all 
that range of mountains at the exterior extremity of the valley of Faran; and to that 
part of the range on which the convent of .St. Catharine stands, they give the name 
of Tur Sina. This similarity of name, owing most probably, to tradition, affords 
ground for presuming, that the hill which we had now reached was the Sinai of the 
Jews, on which Moses received the Law. It is, indeed, not easy to comprehend, how 
such a multitude of people as tlie Jews, who accompanied Moses out of Egypt,, 
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could encamp in those narrow gullies, amidst frightful and precipitous rocks. But, 
perhaps, there are plains, on the other side of tho mountain, that we know not of. 

“ Two German miles and a half up the mountain, stands the Convent of St. Catha- 
rine. The body of this monastery is a building one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and almost as many in breadth. Before it stands another small building, in 
which is the only gate of the convent, which remains always shut, except when the 
bishop is here. At other times, whatever is introduced within the convent, whether 
men or provisions, is drawn up by the roof, in a basket, with a cord and a })nl[ey. 
The whole building is of hewn stone ; which, in such a desert, must have cost pro- 
digious expense and pains. 

“ Next day our Schiechs brought me an Arab, whom they qualified with tlie title 
of Schiech of Mount Sinai. Under the conduct of this newly ci’eated Lord of Sinai, 
with our Schiechs, 1 attempted to clamber to the summit of that mountain. It is so 
steep, that Moses cannot have ascended on the side which 1 viewed. The Greeks 
have cut a flight of steps up the rock. Pococke reckons three thousand of these 
steps to the top of the mountain, or rather bare, pointed rock. 

“ Five hundred steps above the convent, we found a charming spring, which, by 
a little pains, might be improveil into a very agreeable spot. A thousand steps- 
higher a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin; and five hundred above this, two 
other chapels, situated in a plain, which travellers enter by two small gates of mason- 
work. Upon this plain are two trees, under which, at high festivals, the Arabs are 
regaled at the <‘xpense of the Greeks. My Mahometan guides, imitating the prac- 
tices which they had seen the pilgrims observe, kissed the images, and repeated 
their prayers in tho chapels. They would accompany me no farther; but maintained 
this to be the highest accessible peak of the mountain ; whereas, according to 
Pococke, 1 had yet a thousand steps to ascojul : 1 was therefore obliged to return, 
and content myself with viewing the hill of .St. Catharine at a distance.” • 

Thei’esult of those informations is, 1. That, there are now goats fed on this Moun- 
tain : so Moses fed his father Jetliro’s flock, (Exod. iii. 1.) and came to the “ Moun- 
tain of God,” Horeb. Probably, the flock he guided and guarded %vns not nume- 
rous ; as it shoultl seem that Moses was alone at the time. 2. That, there are now 
a considerable number of Arabs resident around it, or who occasionally visit it. 

That, there are trees on it ; that it yields dates ; and that, by cultivation, its fruits 
are excellent : they are even sent as presents to the Bashaw of Cairo. 4. That the 
Mountain is seen than a great distance : so that any thing of a striking nature on it, 
as a storm of thunder and lightning, Sec.-may be seen even at the Ked-.Sea. S.TIiat, 
the exterior base is far from the central peak, or greatest elevation, “two German 
miles and a half’ [15 to a degree] says Niebuhh. tt. That, there is no suflicient 
open space round the jwak wherein a large camp might be arranged : though the val 
ley adjacent to the convent of St. Catharine may hold many persons, yet not many 
thousand persons : as it is but narrow and uneven. 7. That, there is a considerable 
length, (nine miles,) and breadth (three miles) before the exterior base of it. This 
in Niebuhk's Map is marked as a water-course; and it still retains the name of 
I*haran', which was anciently that of the district circumjacent. It is uncertain whe- 
ther the cam)) of Israel stood in this open sirace, or in any space south of the moun- 
tain ; but there is no jjlace more suitable marked to the south, in Niebuhr’s Map. 

Tradition is uniform in asserting, that the Convent of 8t. Catharine stands on tho 
spot of the burning bush ; and the stone, said to be the smitten rock, is on this side 
of the Mountain : so that, on the whole, there is no inducement to seek the place of 

s2 
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the Israelitish camp to the Southward : and though we find Dr. Shaw in his Map 
has traced the passage of the Israelites south of the mountain, or rather, over the 
mountain, yet that must be considered as an incorrectness in the Dr. who has mark- 
ed his own passage in the like manner ; although his account says, he entered from 
the North-East. He has also placed as many rocks and hills to the south, as else- 
where around Mount Sinai, so that there is no supposable opening there, of greater 
extent, and fitter to contain a numerous host than the parts North of the Mountain. 

It is to be observed, that one of peaks into which Sinai is divided, is Called 
Sinai (that to the left, in our view) another, adjacent, is called Horeb (that to the 
rifrht, in our view) so that sometimes what is said to have been done at Sinai, is 
said to have been done at Horeb ; at other times, a distinction is observed, and one 
or other is specifically intended. We have not thought the distinction important, 
(our Plate includes both) but may occasionally put each for either. We shall 
observe some particular histories, in which this mountain has been singularly dis- 
tinguished by Providence : and which l>ecome much more intelligible by a com£>eteut 
understanding of its geography, and appearance. 

There sciuns to have been, in the instance of the giving of the Law, three distinc- 
tUms of place observed, by Divine a^ipointment ; first, that occujned by the |>eople 
at large, the farthest from the mountain, and at its base : secondly, that occupied by 
the seventy Elders, and Joshua; probably, that valley at the farther end of which 
stands the convent of St. Catharine : thirdly, that more elevated point of the moun- 
tain, where Moses, only, was admitted. If this distribution be just, then it presents 
the principles of— the Court of the People, — the Court of the Priests, and — the Holy 
Place, itself, in after ages ; — all preparatory to the Holy of Holies, the understood 
residence of the Deity. [This seems to be confirmed by the mode of expression 
Exod. xix. J2. “ Take heed, — 1. go not up into the mount, — 2. nor touch [approach] 
the border of it, lest ye die” ; — the exterior base of the mountain, that at the farthest 
distance from the peak.'] 

Moreover, it is certain, that the camp of Israel could not have been stationed 
where now stands the convent of Nt. Catharine, not only from want of space to con- 
tain it, but, from the circumstance, that Moses being so near it on the Mount, must 
have seen all that passed in it ; whereas, Moses is Divinely informed (being ignorant 
himself) of the errors of the people, Exod. xxxii. 7. Yet he is described as coming 
down to Joshua, who did not distinguish (by reason of distance, we may suppose,) 
whether the noise in the camp was that of war, or of festivity, verse 17. Moses’s 
coming nigh to the camp, verse 19. implies that he had walked some distance after 
joining company with Joshua. 

When Moses is called into the Mountain, “ he is directed to come up with Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu, and seventy Elders, to worship cfar off," Exodus xxiv. 1. but 
Moses, only, was to come nigh the Lord ; and, verse 15. he went up into the Mount, 
i. e. to the higher parts, away from this company. Now, if these elders were sta- 
tioned half way up the mountain, say at B. the station of Niebuhr, when he took 
his second view of Mount Sinai, they might be said to have come up the mountain, 
from the camp ; yet to be q/ar off from its summit, or peak, to which Moses went, 
when he came nigh the Lord. Also, when we read verse 11. that God “ laid not his 
hand on the seventy Elders,” it should seem to import their reverential distance from 
his immediate presence, and, at such a distance they might “ eat and drink,” not 
merely without danger, but without impropriety. ^ Thus the two phrases, the use of 
which has embarrassed commentators, are reconciled by the geography of the placei 
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for, the elders did not break the prohibition by advancing from the camp to this part 
of the mountain; therefore God laid not his hand oj' pmiislmumt on them: Moreover, 
tltey did not fast, as Moses did, wheu admitted to near communication with the 
Divine power, but they ate and drank, as usual, without restriction : while at the 
same time they were so placed, as to see the summit of the mountain without inipe* 
diment: — and from this distance, as it may be thought, they could discern evident 
appearances of the God of Israel ; yet were too far off to gaze, or to be intrusive: in 
which sense “ No man hath seen God, at any time.” 

It is notorious, that peculiar veneration has been paid to a certain spot on Mount 
Sinai, where has been a Convent, time out of mind ; for, it is well understood that 
the present Convent is ouly a successor to one more ancient. May we ask, then, 
whether an institution of a similar nature existed here in the days of Elijah r 1 Kings 
xix. 8. — If so, when that prophet determined to visit Horeb, the Mount of God, he 
did not intend to withdraw to a nier(‘ solitary desert, but, to seclude himself in the 
remotest establishment of the kind (possibly, too, the meanest) where sons of the pro- 
phets were associated ; as far from the power of .lezebel as personal safety required ; 
and, it may be, beyond the dominion of that idolatrous queen of Israel. As to his 
“ lodging there in a cave,” verse 9. as rendered in our translation, this, he might do 
constantly, notwithstanding better accommodations at hand ; or, he might occasion- 
ally visit the summit of the mountain, and on one of these visits he might sleep on 
the rock, in some station, not unlike the sleeping place of Baumoarten and his 
companions. 

But the strictest sense of the words seems to be preferable ; “ he went unto the 
[sacred] place, to the cace^' or cavity, [with the n <lemonstrative] — q. that where 
Moses had been screened by Divine power? Exod. xxxiii. 22. “ and he passed a 
night in the [sacred] place.” — Here, as he hoped, and expected, the word of the 
Lord came to him : and from hence he went forth to stand on the mount, before the 
Lord, verse 11. We make no account of the idle tales of the Monks, on the spot; 
our remarks dismiss the whole of them ; and indeed they are unworthy of notice, as 
is hinted by Dr. Shaw. 

It is probable, that trees of some kind (e. gr. palms bearing dates) “'grew on this 
mountain, &c. in the days of Elijah, as fruits do at present: but, whether any Jewish 
(religious) establishment might have been supported by them, alone, is uncertain. 
We cannot help observing the very frugal fare of the present inhabitants of this Con- 
vent, who yet are numerous, (150) ; we know, too, that ancient eremitical fare was no 
less abstemious than the modern is; and such would coincide with the views of 
Elijah in his retirement, as it would with those of whoever made this spot a resi- 
dence. The prophet who had been supported by the casual bounty of a rookery, 
might be more than content with the wild productions of Mount Horeb, — the bushes 
of which yielded him fruit, and the springs furnished water. 

The following thoughts, on another subject, are submitted with great deference. 

It is well known, that neither critic, commentator, nor version, has been able cor- 
rectly to explain the phraseology Dent, xxxiii. 3. Whoever doubts this, will be con- 
vinced on consulting the long note of Dr. Geodes, in he. As the subject is geo- 
graphical, let us try the effect of Geography on it. Comparing the Deity to the Sun, 
the Poet says 1. “ Jehovah over iSinai dawned — Sinai is the Mountain of that name: 
2. ^nd he rose like the Sun over Seir, taken as the general name of the promontory, 
to us, [Sep, Onk. Syr. Vulg.] 3. He shone over Mount Paran, taken, for the moun- 
tains at the extremity of the base of Sinai, where the camp of Israel was, in the valley 
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of Paran [or, those on the other side of the valley of Paran] 4. He came [i. c. his rays] 
over Menhah Kadesh, “ the waters of strife,” where lie shewed his [rectitude] holi- 
ness, by supplying the thirst of his people ; over ilte craters of Ashdoth, the copious 
flowing sfirings, lo us." This lust verse seems to be in contrast with the torrent of 
Paran, in the bed of which the camp of Israel stood, which had [and has] water in it 
only at certain times, being otherwise generally dry: whereas, these springs says the 
Poet, were copious and permanent. Thus understood, every word in the passage 
tells ; every place is in the neighbourhood of Sinai, and the metaphor of the sun, 
progressively advancing from its dawn to its rise — from its rise to its strength, 
is strictly supported. It is even possible, that the metaphor is drawn from actual 
observation on the spot. 1. Jn the morning the lofty peak of Sinai receives the ear- 
liest inflections of the solar light : next, the light sjn eads over the surrounding moun- 
tains of Seir, North-East and East of Sinai: 2. At noon, it difl’uses itself over mount 
Paran; — being South, it shines on the opposite hills, those beyond the valley of 
Paran: in the afternoon, it illumines the waters of Meribah; and lastly, it visits the 
p(‘rmanent springs — As/idot/t. Comjiare the course of historical events with this 
course of the sun: Sinai — Exod. xix. 20. Seir and Paran — the subsequent transac- 
tions ill the station and camp: Meribah Kadesh, — copious streams. — Numb. xx. 
2—14. 

No. DLVIII. 

IDEAS OF THE OENERAI. CHARACTER OF THE LAND OF CANAAN; 
AND ITS DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE TWELVE TRIBES. 

WE come now to the ('iitrance of Canaan; which, w'c ha\<' already observed, was 
cflected by Moses and .loshua, by pas.sing eastward of the Dead Sea, and crossing 
the river Jordan above its (uitrance into that colleclion of waters. '1111 within 
these few years nothing was known of the character or projicrties of this country; 
recent travds into ()arts of it, the jinblication of which is impatiently expected, will 
furnish information eipially ni'W and gratifying. In the mean while, we must be 
c/mtent lo adduce the best evidence in our power; with such remarks and infe- 
rences as it may justify. 

I am ih'sirous of submitting to the reader a Descrijdion and Character not only 
of the Holy Land in general, Imt of the Allotments to the dilferimt Tribes of Israel. 
This, however, is by no means an easy und( rtukiiig : scarcc'ly any traveller has 
penetrated across the Jordan, into the eastern proviiie«-s ; or into the districts of 
jMonnt Lebnmm, vvlu're tin; northern boundaries tia’ininated of Asher, Napthali, 
and the half tribe rif Manasseh. 

We have seen th.it the inhabitants of Gaza, fit out caravans to meet the pilgrims 
returning from Mecca, and travel “ three long days,” for that purpose : it is natural 
to infer, that the pilgrims are not likely to meet with eflectual supplies of refresh- 
nuiits, the productions of the country, for several day.s after they leave Accaba, or 
Eloth, on their way to Damascus. ’This unfruitful character of the tmuntry, it may 
be presumed, does not suddenly change; nor indeed does it much abate, till we 
arrive among the streams which fall into the Dead Sea, on the south and east. 
With this agree the observations of Dr. Shaw ; which, though made from a dis- 
tance, seem lo be well founded. 

“ From the mountains of Quarantania, we have a distinct view of the land of the 
Amontes, of Gilead, and of Hasan, the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and of the half tiibe of Manasseh. This tract, in the neighbourhood particularly of 
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the river Jordan, is, in many places, low and shaded, for want of culture perhaps, 
with tamarisks and willows : but at the distance of two or three leagues from the 
stream, it appears to be made up of a succession of hills and valleys, somewhat 
larger and seemingly more fertile than those in the tribe of lienjamin. Beyond 
these plains, over against Jericho, where we are to look for the mouulains of Aba- 
rim, the northern boundary of the laud of Moab, our prospect is interrupted by an 
exceeding high ridge of desolaJe mountains, no otherwise diversified than by a 
succession of naked rocks and precipices, rendered in se\eral places more frightful, 
by a multiplicity of torrents Avhich fall on <‘acli side of tlu'in. ''rius ridge is con- 
tinued all along the eastern coast of the Dead Sea, as far as our eye can c(uiduct 
us, affording, all the way, a most lonesome me.lancholy prospect, not a little 
assisted by the intermediate xiew of a large stagnating unactive c“X{»anse of water, 
rarely if ever enlivened by any docks of birds that settle upon it, or by so much as 
one vessel of passage or commerce that is known to frequent it. Such is the gene- 
ral plan of that part of the Holy Laud which fell under my observation.” 

But quitting the land of Moab, the scene is greatly improved as we proceed fiir- 
ther northward, and advance toward the immense anti fertile plains of the Howran. 
We have already seen that Ibn Haucal gites the same nanu', Masharik, to the 
country of How'ran, as to the plains near Damascus, which have always been con- 
sideretl by the Orientals as a terrestrial paradise. The Arabs report of that city, 
that Mahomet should say, on a tlistant sight of it, “ he would not enter it; as there 
was but one paradise for man, and he would not have his in this world.” “ Beyond 
the mountain, and to the south-west of Damascus,” says a Catholic missionary, 
“ the plain of Hawran begins. Its fertility is so great, that it is called the granary 
of the Turks. In fact, tliere arrive almost daily caravans from all parts of the 
empire, which carry away the corn. The meal made of it is (‘xcellent, whereof 
they make loaves above two feet long, and half a foot in thickness. It will keep a 
whole year without cornqjting. When it grows dry, they steep it in water, and find 
it as good as if n<‘w made. Both rich and poor prefer it to all other sorts of brea<l.” 
Journey from Akppo to Damascus. 1730. 8vo. p. 00. 

1 shall only add, thatVoLNEV, as quoted in a foregoing article, describes them, as 
“ the immense plains of Hawran their length, as “ five or six tlays' journey;” and 
th»*ir soil as most fruitful. 

With this description agrees the request of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh to Moses, Numb, xxxii. 1 — 5. “ this country is a land for cattle, 
— if we have found grace in thy sight give us this laud for a possession.” 

The tribe of Reuben lay to the south: east of this tribe was tin* Desert : w'est of 
it the Jordan and the Dead Sea; north of it was the tribe of Gad ; and southward 
a track overrun by the Israelites, but afterwards recovered by the Moabites. 'Fhis 
tribe appears to have had mountains accompanying the side of the .Ionian ; but as 
mountains supply streams, it may be presumed that they had many intervals of 
great fertility. 

The tribe of Gad lay north of Reuben ; it should appear that the mountains 
receded from the Jordan, in the territories of this tribe; and the eastern face of 
these mountains were habitable; but whether the descendants of these Israelites 
possessed those parts, may be doubted ; perhaps, only partially. 

The half tribe of Manasseh, or Eastern Manasseh, extended north to the south- 
ern ridge of Lebanon, and the springs of Jordan ; the same, no question, may be 
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affirmed of these parts as of those appertaining to the tribe of Napthali; which we 
shall next proceed to describe. 

Dandini, speaking of Mount Lebanon, says, “ This country consists in elevated 
and stoney mountains, extending north and sotith. Nevertheless, the industry 
and labour of man has made it one uniform plain : for, gatheiing into dykes the 
stones which are scattered about, they form continued walls, and constantly going 
forwards, they raise others in succession higher ; so that at length, by means of 
equalizing hills and valleys, they convert a barren mountain into a beautiful level, 
easily susceptible of culture, and at once fertile and delightful. It abounds in 
corn, excellent wine, oil, cotton, silk, wax, wood, animals wild and tame, especially 
goats. There are but few small animals, , the winter being severe, and the snow 

S erpetual. There are many sheep, fat and large as those of Cyprus, and others in 
le I.cvant. In the forests are wild boars, bears, tigers, and other animals of the 
■am<* nature. The rest of the plains abound in partridges, which are as large aj 
c»)mmon hens. There are no dove-cotes, hut quantities of pigeons, turtle doves> 
thnishes, becca-figos, and other kinds of birds. There are also eagles. They do 
not dig around the vines, but till the ground with oxen ; the plants being set ill 
strait lines, at proper distances. Neither do they prop them, but hit them trail on 
the ground. The wiiui they produce is delicate and agreeable. There are grapes 
as largii as plumbs. The size of the bunches of grapes is surprizing : and when I 
saw them I easily discovered why the Hebrews had so great longing to taste them, 
and why they so passionately desired to conquer the Promised Land, after having 
seen the s[)ecimen which the spies bronght from the neighbouring district. These 
mountains, then, do not only abound in stones, but in all sorts of provisions.” 

De la lloqiu! describes the west«*m face of Libanus, and the valley between 
Libanus and Anti Libanus, in the highest terms, as to fruitfulness, pleasantness, 
and salubrity ; but the south aspect of Lebanon he did not visit. 

The following account of the Jordan, which here originates, is principally extracted 
from 'that writer; who has taken much pains on the subject. 

The source of the river Jordan is incontestably in the mountains of Anti Liba- 
iius, in the region now called Wad-et-tein; it is subject to the Pacha of Damascus, 
and comprehends the Mount Hermon of the ancients. The Jordan rises near the 
district anciently i;alled Panium, or Paneas, where the city Patieades stood, which 
was afterwards called Cesarea Phillippi. Josephus indeed says the true source 
of the Jordan was at P/tiaJa, in the Trachonitis, from whence it flowed by subter- 
ranean passages, till it appeared at Panium. Phiala was a round bason, always 
full, never running over. Panium, says the same writer, was a grotto, excavated 
by nature, at the foot of a high mountain. This grotto is extremely deep, and filled 
w ith a stan<ling water ; and from below this grotto issue the fountains of Jordan. 
Pliny .'•ays mtich th<‘ same ; to which Eu.sebius adds, that the mountain also was 
named Panium. But in another place, he says, the river Jordan rose at a small 
town called Dan, four thousand paces distant from Paneas. So that two fountains 
uniting their streams united also their names — Jor-Dan. Eugene Roger, who tra- 
vedled in the Holy Land in 1636 , says, Jor is a small village, in the tribe of Nap- 
thali, at the foot of Mount Libanus, south, whence the principal source of the Jor- 
<lan is.sues, about a league from Dan. These two villages, says he, are inhabited 
by Dnuses, who breed many goats, Notwithstanding these testimonies, some mo- 
<lern criti<;s have thought that only one source is entitled to the honour of origin- 
ating the Jordan : but, in general, the idea of two fountains has prevailed, and per- 
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haps there are few rivers which rise from a single source only. Josephus in many 
places speaks of fountains, in the plural. We have hinted that the region of 
Wadret-teini where all the inhabitants of Mount Libanus place the sources of the 
Jordan, included the Mount Hermon of the ancients, — or a part of this mountain ; — 
08 the whole was of great extent, and had various appellations. Among others, 
that part of it where the grotto Paneas was, received the name of Panion, being 
consecrated to the god Pan, the deity of mountains, forests, and chases : and here 
bis image was worshipped. Here a temple, probably, was first erected, and became 
the cause of establishii^ a small town ; which in succeeding ages received various 
names, as Laish, Dan, Cesarea-Philippi, Claudia Cesarea, atid Neroiiiadis : but this 
last being odious, was not permanent ; the town recovered its name of Cesarea- 
Philippi, then of Paueades, or JBaniaSt which it retains, though some of the Maho- 
metans call it Jielina, William, archbishop of Tyre, in his History of the Holy War, 
informs us, that near to this city was a vast forest, named in his time, the Forest of 
Paneades ; a very proper place for feeding sheep : and that a prodigious multitude of 
Arabs and Turcomans, after having made a treaty of peace with Godfrey of Bologue, 
retired to this forest, and there collected their cattle ; among which, says the histo- 
rian, was an infinite number of horses. This forest is considered by the Archbishop 
as a part of the forest of Lebanon : which may be true, notwithstanaing it overspread 
great part of Mount Hermon. The city of Paneades, or Cesarea-Philippi, after 
being taken by the Chiistians in the Holy War, was strongly fortified ; but was' 
retaken by Saladin. The Jordan is but a trifling stream, till after receiving several 
rivulets, and by the nature of the country, after running two or three leagues it forms 
what is now called the Marsh of Jordan, anciently Lake Merom: which extends 
about two leagues in circumference, when the snows melt on Mount Libanus, but is 
dry in the heats of summer. This marsh is almost wholly overgrown with reeds, of 
that kind which is used for writing with, and for fledging of arrows. The environs 
of the lake are full of tigers, bears, and even lions, which descend from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Coming out of this lake the Jordan resumes its course south- 
wards, and at half a league distance is crossed by a stone bridge, which the inha- 
bitants call Jacob's Bridge, because they say it was in this place that patriarch 
wrestled with the angel. After a course of eight or nine leagues, this river enters 
the lake of Gennesareth, which is the same as the sea of Galilee, or the sea of Tibe- 
rias. This lake is in length from north to south about ten leagues, and in width 
ubout four or five. Its banks are very agreeable, and produce all sorts of fruit trees. 
It abounds also in good fish ; but scarcely any body fishes for them. The Jordan 
having passed through this lake, issues near the ruins of Scythopolis, and, after 
about thirty leagues, loses itself in the Lucus Asphaltilest or I)ead Sea ; which iii 
length is about twenty-thrt« leagues, in breadth seven or eight. The Jordan is the 
most cousidfirable stream that issues from Lebanon : and is not unfitly culled the 
eldest son of that mountain. In fact, except the Nile, it is the most consideritble 
river known in these parts ; and it has also some of the phenomena of that river, 
Tlie following is Volney's description of it, “ As we approach the Jordan, the coun- 
try becomes more hilly and better watered ; the valley through which this river ftows, 
abounds, in general, in pasturage, especially in the upper part of it. As for the river 
itself, it is very far from being of that importance which we are apt to assign to it. 
The Arabs, who are ignorant of the name of Jordan, call it el-JShatia^ Us breadth, 
between the two principal lakes, in few places exceeds sixty or eighty feet ; but its 
depth is about ten or twelve. In winter it oversows its narrow channel : and, sv*el- 
VOL. IL T 
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led by the rains, forms a sheet of water sometimes a quarter of a league broad. The 
time of its overflowing is generally in March, when the siwws melt on the mountains 
of the Shaik: at which time, more than any other, it waters are troubled, and of a 
yellow hue, and its course is impetuous. Its banks are covered with a thick forest 
of reeds, willows, and various shrubs, which serve as an asylum for wild boars, 
<»uiu;es, jackals, hares; and diflerent kinds of birds.” 

The reader will consider the Dead 8ea, as being originally divided into several 
streams, running anioiig low grounds, by which they were absorbed : and among 
which they fertilized the flclds, the gardens, and other delights of the inhabitants. 
The present vicinity of Damascus is the nearest approach to this idea of the “cities 
of the plain.” The waters which render this city so enchanting terminate in a marsh, 
as I presume those of the Jordan did ; without reaching the ocean, or falling into any 
other river. The following extract may elucidate this conceplion. 

“ Damascus is the capital aud residence of the Pacha. I'lie Arabs call it el-Sham, 
-agreeably to their custom of bestowing the name of the country on its capital. 
The .ancient Oriental name of Jhmeshk is known only to geographers. 'J'his city is 
situated in a vast plain, open to the .south and ea.st, aud shut in toward the west and 
north by mountains, whicli limit the view at no great distance ; but, in return, a num- 
ber of rivulets rise from these luouiitaius, wdiich render the territory of Damascus the 
best watered and most {lelicious province of all Syria ; the Arabs speak of it with 
enthusiasm ; and think they can never sufficiently extol the freshness aud verdure of 
its orchards, the abundance and variety of its fruits, its numerous streams, and the clear- 
ness of its rills and fountains. No city contains so many canals aud fountains; each 
house has one; and all these waters are furnished by three rivulets, or branches of the 
same river, which after fertilizing the gardens for a course of three leagues, flow into 
H hollow of the Desert, to the south-east, where they form a morass called Behairat- 
el-Mardj, or the Lake of the Meadow.” Volney, vol. ii. p. 209. 

Another writer says, “ This lake i.s three leagues from Damascus, toward the 
CfYst, ten or twelve leagues long, and live or six broad. It produces excellent fish, 
and the copse which surrounds it, a great quantity of game. The wonder is, that 
though it receives not only the above-mentioned river but many stray waters besides, 
yet it never overflows.” 

Iletuniing now to the head of the Jordan, we find the tribes of Napthali and 
Asher. To Najithali we have attended in part. Mr. Mauudrell gives us reason to 
suppose, that Asher lying on the sea coast, had some advantages which Napthali 
had not. He says, “ a very fertile plain extends itself to a vast compass before Tyre.” 

“ The plain of Acra extends itself in length from Mount Saron as far as Carmel, 
which is at least six good hours ; and in breadth, between the sea and the mountains, 
it is in most places two hours over. It enjoys good streams of water at convenient 
distances, and every thing else, that might render it both ])leasant, and fniitful. Biit 
this delicious plain is now almost desolate, being sufl’ered, for want of culture, to run 
u|) to rank weetls, which were, at the time when we passed it, as high as our horses’ 
backs. 

“ The plain of Esdraelon is of vast extent, and very fertile, but uncultivated; only 
serving tlu; Arabs for pasturage.” — “ M'e turned out of the plain of Esdraelon, and 
entered the precincts of the half tribe of Manasseh. From hence our road lay for 
about four hours, through narrow valleys, pleasantly wooded on both sides.” As to 
Zebulon, Mr. M. only mentibns in one place, his being “ an hour and half in crossing 
the delicious plain of Zebulon,” — to that of Acra. “ Our stage this day was some' 
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what less than seven hours ; it lay about W. by N. through a country very delightful, 
and fertile beyond imagination.” 

Of the tribe of Benjamin he says, “ All along this day’s travel from Kane Leban 
to Beer, and also as far as we could see round, the country discovered a quite dif- 
ferent face from what it had before : presenting nothing to the view, in most places, 
but naked rocks, mountains, and precipices. At sight of which, pilgrims are apt to 
be much astonished and baulked in their expectations ; finding that country in such 
an inhospitable condition, concerning whose pleasantness and plenty they had before 
formed in their minds such high ideas from the description given of it, in tlie Word 
of God : insomuch that it almost startles their faith, when they reflect, how could it 
be possible, for a land like this, to supply food for so prodigious a number of inhabi- 
tants, as arc said to hare been polled in the twelve tribes at one time ; the sum 
given ill by Joab, 2 Sam. xxiv. amounting to no less than thirteen hundred thousand 
^hting men, besides women and children. But it is certain that any man, who is 
trot a Tittle biassed to intidelity before, may see, as he passes along, arguments 
enough to support his faith against such scruples. 

“ For it is obvious for any one to observe, that these rocks and hills must have 
been anciently covered with earth, and cultivated, and made to contribute to the 
maintenance of the inhabitants no less than if the country had been all plain, nay 
perhaps much more; forasmuch as such a mountainous and uneven surface, aflurds 
t larger space of ground for cultivation than this country would amount to, if it were 
aJl reduced to a perfect level. 

“ For the husbanding of these mountains, their manner was to gather up the 
stoues, and place them in several lines, along the sides of the hills, in form of a wall. 
By such borders, they supported the mould iVora tumbling, or being washed down; 
and formed many beds of excellent soil, rising gradually one above another from 
the Imttom to the top of the mountains. 

“ Of this form of culture you .see evident footsteps wherever you go in all the 
mountains of Falestine. 'J'hiis Uio very rocks were made fruitful. And perhaps 
there is no spot of ground in this whole laud, that was not formerly improved, to the 
firoduction of something or other, miuistring to the sustenance of human life. For, 
than the plain countries nothing can be more fruitful, whether for the production of 
corn or rattle, and consequently of milk. ’J'he hills, though improper for all cattle, 
except goats, yet being disposed into such beds as are afore described, served very 
well to bear corn, melons, gourds, cucumbers, and such like garden stuflT, which 
makes the principal food of these countries for several months in the year. 7'hd 
most rocky parts of all, which could not well be adjusted in that manner for the 
production of corn, might yet serve for the plantation of vines, and olive-trees; which 
delight to extract the one its fatness, the other its sprightly juice, chiefly out of such 
dry and flinty places. And the great plain joininu: to the Dead Sea, which, by reason 
of its saltness, might he thought unserviceable both for cattle, com, olives, and vines, 
had yet its proper usefulness, for the nourishment of bees, and for the fabrick of 
honey ; of vvhicli Josephus gives us his testimony, Dc Bell.Jtul. lib, v. cap. 4. And 
1 have reason to btlieve it, because when 1 was there, 1 perceived in many places a 
smell of honey and wax, as strong as if one had been in an apiary. Why then might 
not this country very well maintain the vast number of its inhabitants, being in every 
part so productive of either milk, com, wine, oil, or honey ? which are tlie principal 
food of these eastern nations ; the constitution of their bodies, and the nature of their 
clime, inclining them to a more abstemious diet than we use in Englaud, and other 
colder, regions.” 

T 2 
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Dr. Shaw gives the following account of the tribes of Issachar, Benjamin, Judah, 
and Dan. 

“ Leaving Mount Carmel to the N. W. we pass over the S. W. comer of the plain 
of Esdraelon, the lot formerly of the tribe of Issachar, and the most fertile portion of 
the land of Canaan. The most extensive part of it lyeth to the eastward, where our 
prospect is bounded, at about fifteen miles distance, by the mountains of Hermon and 
Tabor, and by those upon which the city of Nazareth is situated. Advancing far- 
ther into the half tribe of Manasseh, we have still a fine arable country, though not 
so level as the former; where the laiidskip is changed every hour by the intervention 
of some jiiere of rising ground, a grove of trees, or the ruins of some ancient village. 
The country begins to be rugged and uneven at Samaria, the north bouiMlary of the 
tribe of Ephraim ; from whence, through Sichem, all the way to Jerusalem, we have 
nothing but mountains, narrow dcjilies, and valleys of difierent extents. Of the for- 
mer, the mouiitairis of Ephraim are the largest, being most of them shaded with large 
forest trees ; whilst the valleys below are long and spacious, not inferior in fertility to 
the best part of the tribe of Issachar. The mountains of the tribe of Benjamin, 
which lye still further to the southward, are generally more naked, having their 
ranges much shorter, and consetpiently their valleys more frequent, lu the same 
disposition is the district of the tribe of Judah; though the mountains of Quaran^ 
tania, those of Engaddi, and others that border on the plains of Jericho and the 
Dead Sea, are as high, and of as great extent, as those in the tribe of Ephraim. 
Some of the valleys likeviise which belong to this tribe, such as that of Rephaim, 
Eschol, and others, mc‘rit an equal regard with timt parcel of ground which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph {Hen. xlviiL 22.) But the neighbourhood of Hamah and Lydda, 
is nearly of the same arable and fertile nature, with that of the half tribe of Manasseh; 
and equally inclineth to be plain and level. The latter of these circumstances 
agreeth also with the tribe of Dan, whose country, notwithstanding, is not so fruit- 
ful, having in most parts a less depth of soil : and bordereth upon the sea coast in a 
range of mountains.” 

The following description from Volkey, includes the tribes of Simeon and 
Judah. 

** Palestine, in its present state, comprehends the whole country included between 
the Mediterranean to the west, the chain of mountains to the east, and two lines, 
one drawn to the soutli, by Kan Younes, and the other to the north, between 
Kaisaria and the rivulet of Yasa. This whole tract is almost entirely a level plain, 
without either river or rivulet in summer, but watered by several torrents in winter. 
Notwithstanding this dryness the soil is good, and may even be termed fertile; for 
when the winter rains do not fail, every thing springs up in abundance; and the earth, 
which is black and fat, retains moisture sufficient for the growth of graiu and vege- 
tables during the summer. More dourra, sesamum, water-melons, and beans, are- 
sown here than in any other part of the country. They also raise cotton, barley, 
and wheat ; but, though the latter be most esteemed, it is less cultivated, for fear of 
too much inviting the avarice of the Turkish governors, and the rapacity of the 
Anibs. This country is indeed more frequently plundered than any other in Syria ; 
for, being very proper for cavalry, and adjacent to the Desert, it lies open to the 
Arabs, who are far from satisfied with the mountains : they have long disputed it 
with every power established in it, and have succeeded so fur as to obtain the con- 
cession of certain places, on paying a tribute, from whence they infest the roads, so 
as to render it unsafe to travel from Gaza to Acre.” 
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From these testimonies the reader may easily collect the general character of this 
country; and of those parcels of it which fell to the lot of the different tribes 
respectively. But there is one character of it which has never been properly esti- 
mated. 1 mean its strength in a military point of view, and as military science stood 
in ancient days. If we examine it as originally intended, and promised to the 
sons of Israel, we And it bouttded, and at the same time effectually defended, on 
the east by the whole length of the river Jordan, and the Dead Sea : on the north 
by the rauiuitain of Lebanou, and its branches; these, of course, afford strong 
grounds, on which to resist an invading enemy: on the west by the great sea, 
where its ports were not favourable to an assailant, being but of moderate capacity, 
and ill calculated to accommodate a fleet; and on the south by the wearisome desert, 
witli hills,- at which the Israelites themselves had been repulsed. We conclude 
then, that the iirst departure from the plan of settling this peculiar people was a 
fatal error ; since it deprived the intended country of so great a proportion of popu- 
lation as two tribes and a half; whereas, that density of population which these 
tribes must have produced, woidd have been the security of the whole, and 
would have rendered it impregnable. We may also infer, that had these two tribes 
and half settled in Canaan, they would have enabled the Israelites to have driven out 
the inhabitants of those, towns which eventually maintained their situations ; so that 
the entire country would have been completely l.sraolite, and the consequent uni- 
formity of opinion, of interest, of prejudices, &c. would have contributed greatly to 
the permanency of this compact and conjirmed commonwealth. 

This country was also so situated, that it possessed the power of choosing what 
intercourse it thought proper with surrounding nations. For instance, caravans for 
traffic might rendezvous at Damascus, and pass into Arabia, or into Egypt, without 
entering, or but little, the Israelite dominions ; and so from Egypt, to Damascus, to 
the Euphrates, and even to fiozra : while the intercourse between Egypt, Greece, and 
the whole of Europe, by sea, was maintained without any interference with the ports 
of Palestine. We conclude then, that Balaam was perfectly correct when he said, 
“ this people shall dwell alone"' — secluded, having little communication with other 
nations. 

That the Hebrews were not likely to perform voyages of long continuance, may 
be inferred from the established peculiarities of their foo<l ; and this may contribute 
to account for the employment of Tyrians by Solomon, in his expeditions to Ophir. 
In short, every thing leads us to consider this nation as intended for an agricultural, 
sedentary, recluse i)eople ; whose country was compact, and almost insulated, like 
themselves : but, these intended advantages were rendered ineffectual by the de- 
parture of a considerable portion of the nation from the original plan of their settle- 
ment, whereby it was mutilated, if not destroyed ; and the commonwealth was 
deprived of that fouderal bond, that unity of interest, of design, of religion, and of 
fraternity, which might have resisted the efforts of enemies to subjugate separate 
parts, and so, by degrees, the whole. 

No. DLIX. PECULIARITIES OF THE COUNTRY 
EAST OF THE JORDAN. 

THE following information is the whole that is at present known concerning these 
parts ; except that report states the existence of ruins of Yery extensive and magni- 
ficent structures : lines of colonnades not inferior to those of Palmyra ; vestiges of 
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important citiei, temples, theatres, and other antiquities, of which more complete 
accounts, are earnestly desired. 

We have a number of Travels in the country west of tlie Jordan, from the Mediter- 
ranean to Jerusalem, whether from Acre, from Joppa, or from Egypt ; but for several 
centuries the east of the Jordan has remained almost unknown ; and uudescribed. 
The present inhabitants, are such banditti, that Europeans are jnstiiied in deeming 
it the height of imprudence to venture among them. — Snch is the effect of Mo- 
hammedan morality! Yet it seems possible, by obtaining powerful protection, greatly 
to diminish this danger. The late adventurous M. Seetzen, visited this country. 
(His Travels were published in 1810) The description he gives of the disguise he 
assumed, of the distresses he underwent, and of the kind of people he met with, it 
must be acknowledged, is stimulant only to that bold and determined spirit which 
most enjoys itself in difficulties. -His account is to this effect : — 

“ 1 had intended from Acre, to visit the ancient town of Edrei, now called Draa, 
and the two Decapolitan cities of Abila, now Abil, and Gadara. — The first of tliese 
places, Edrei, is often mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, as one of the most im- 
portant towns in the territory of the king of Hasan, who, in the time of Moses, lived 
at Astaroth, the present Basra. But the country was so infected by the nomade 
Arabs, that L could procure neither horse, nor mule, nor ass. Yussuf [his servant] 
even declared to me a secotid time that he could not venture to go w'ith me. It was 
not without difficulty that I at last found a guitle ; but to sa\e the only coat which 1 
had to my back, and which the Arabs would not have failed to have taken from 
me, I was obliged to make use of a precaution sufficiently strange, which was, to 
cover myself with rags ; in fact to assume the disguise of a mesloch, or common beg- 
gar. That nothing about me might tempt the rapacity of the Arabs, 1 put over my 
shirt an old kombaz, or dressing gown, and above that an old blue and ragged shitt 
— 1 covered my head with some shreds, and my feet with old slippers. An old tat- 
tered Abbai, thrown over my shoulders, protected me from the cohl and rain, and a 
'branch of a tree served me for a w^alking .stick. — My guide, a Greek Christian, put 
on nearly the same dress, and in this trim we traversed the country nearly ten days, 
often stopped by the cold rains, which wetted us to the skin. — I was also obliged to 
walk one whole day in the mud with my feet bare, since it was impossible to use my 
slippers on that marshy land, completly softened by the water. 

“ The town of Draa, situated on the eastern side of the route of the pilgrims to 
Mecca, is at present uninhabited and in ruins. No remains of the beautiful ancient 
architecture conbl be found, except a sarcophiigus, very well executed, which 1 saw 
near a fountain, to wliich it serves as a bason. Most of the houses are built with basalt. 

“The district of el lioUhiu contains many thousand caverns made in the rocks, 
by the ancient inhabitants of the country. Most of the houses, even in these villages 
which are yet inhabited, are a kind of grotto, composed of walls placed against the 
projecting points of the rocks, in such a manner that the walls of the inner chamber, 
in which the inhabitants live, arc partly of bare rock, and partly of mason-work. 

“Besides these retreats, there are in this neighbourhood, a number of very large 
caverns, the construction of which mu.st have cost infinite labour, since they are 
formed in the hard rock. I'here is only one door of entrance, which is so regularly 
fitted into the rock, that it shuts like the door of a house. 

“ It apfiears, then, that this country was formerly inhabited by Troglodytes, without 
reckoning the villages whose inhabitants may be regarded as such. There are still 
to be found many families living in caverns, sufficiently spacious to contain them and 
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all their cattle. These immense caverns are moreover to be found, in considerable 
numbers, in the district of at-Jcdur, some leagues to the southward of M*km, where 
also w'e met w'ith several families of the Troglotlytes. . . . 

“ Besides my guide I had taken with me an armed peasant, and after a troublesome 
walk we arrived at night at a vast natural cavern, inhabited by a Mohammedan 
family. After going through a wide and pretty long passage, we perceived at the 
other end a part of the family assembled round a fire, and employed in preparing 
supper, which consisted principally of a kind of bouilli, mixed with wild herbs, and 
gruel made of wheat. 1 was wet through by the rain, and had walked all day bare- 
footed. This fire was, therefore, insufficient to warm me, although the persons and 
cattle which came in at sun-set, tilled nearly all the cavern. I should probably have 
passed a bad night, if the old father of the family had not kindly thought of conduct- 
ing us, after supper, to another cavern at a small distance. After having passed a 
door of ordinary size, we found there all the Hock of goats belonging to this Trog- 
lodyte, and at the end a large empty space, where they had lighted for us the 
immense trunk of a tree, whose cheerful blaze invited us to sleep around it. The 
fire was kept in all night, and the chief of this hos|)itable family brought us also a 
good mess of rice. 

“ The first appr^arance of these fierce inhabitants of the rocks had given me some 
uneasiness, but I afterwards found that they w'ere not more barbarous than other 
peasants of these districts. 'I’he old father of the family appeared, on the contrary, 
to be a sensible uiul humane man 

“ Several artificial grottos have been worked in the rocks around Karrak, where 
wheat is preserved for ten years.” 

The immense caverns mentioned in Scripture, in which a number of armed men 
were hid, with cattle, &c. need no longer excile surprize. We learn also that the 
wonderful caves of the dead, the last of houses appointed for all living, were close 
resemblances to these dwellings ; so that the house, or the chambers, of death, is correct, 
as a literal description of these dreary mansions. — Many transactions might pass 
in caverns, in that coontry, which would appear common and ordinary there, though 
we think them wonderfully strange. Compare the residence of J.ot in one of these 
caves, in this very ueighbourhoo<l,-Cen. xix. 30. 

M. S(*etzen went round the Deail Sea, at it’s southern extremity ; and returned on 
its western side, northwards, to Tiberias, where he had left his servant Yussuf: who 
had given up the expectation of seeing him again. 

No. DLX. Suggestions on the Appi.es of Sodom. 

AMONG other things noticed by M. Seetzen, is the famous Apple of Sodom ; of 
which report stated that it had all the appearance of the most inviting fruit ; but 
was filled with nauseous and bitter diust, only. It has furnished many moralists 
with allusions; and also a poet, Milton, iu whose infernal regions 

A grove sprung up — ^laden with fair fruit — 

greedily they pluck’d 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom tiam’d; 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceiv’d ; they fondly tianking to alls^ 

Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter ashes, which th’ offended taste 
"With spattering noise rejected : — 
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Our traveller endeavours to explain this peculiarity, by the following observations: 

“The information which I have been able to collect on the Apples of Sodom (Sola* 
num Sodomeum) is very contradictory and insufficient; I believe, however, that 1 
can give a very natural explanation of the phaenomenon, and that the following 
remark will lead to it : 

“ Whilst I was at Karrak, at the house of a Greek curate of the town, I saw a sort 
of cotton, resembling silk, which he used as tinder for his match-lock, as it could not 
be employed in making cloth. 

“ He told me that it grew in the plains of el*G6r, to the east of the Dead Sea, on a 
tree like a fig>tree, called Ao6scbaer. The cotton is contained in a fruit resembling 
the pomegranate ; and by making incisions at the root of the tree, a sort of milk 
is procured, which is recommended to barren women, and is called Lebbiii Ao^s- 
chaer. 

“ It has struck me that these fruits, baing, as they are, without palp, and which are 
unknown throughout the rest of Palestine, might be the famous Apples of Sodom. 
1 suppose, likewise, that the tree which produces it, is a sort of fromager (Bombax, 
Linn.) which can only flourish under the excessive heat of the Dead Sea, and in no 
other district of Palestine.” 

This curious subject is still farther explained, in a note added by M. Seetzen’s 
Editor. 

“ A species of Asclepias, probably the Asclepias-Gigantea. The remark of M. 
Seetzen is corroborated by a traveller, who passed a long time in situations where 
this plant is very abundant. The same idea occurred to him when he first saw it in 
1702, though he did not then know that it existed near the Lake Asphaltites. The 
iimbella, somewhat like a bladder, containing from half a pint to a pint, is of the 
same colour with the leaves, a bright green, and may be mistaken for an inviting 
fruit, without much stretch of imagination. That, as well as the other parts, when 
green, being cut or pressed, yiebls a milky juice, of a very acrid taste: But in winter, 
when dry, it contains a yellowish dust, in appearance resembling certain fungi, com- 
mon in South Britain ; but of pungent quality, and said to be particularly injurious to 
the eyes. The whole so nearly corresponds with the description given by Solinus 
(Polyhistor), Josephus, and others, of tlie Poma Sodomae, allowance being made for 
their extravagant exaggerations, as to leave little doubt on the subject. 

“ The same plant is to be seen on the sandy borders of the Nile, above the first 
cataracts: the only vegetable production of that barren tract. It is about three feet 
in height, and the fruit exactly answering the above description, &c. 

“ The downy substance found within the stem, is of too short staple probably for 
any manufacture, for which its silky delicate texture, and clear whiteness, might 
•otherwise be suitable. **• It serves to stuff’ pillows, &c. 

No. DLXI. 

FARTHER PARTICULARS OF THE COUNTRY EAST OF THE 
JORDAN ; ALSO OF THE DESERT LEADING TO EGYPl'. 

AFTER M. Seetzen, the next traveller who has visited these districts is Mr. 
Burckhardt, who extended his course much farther south than M. Seetzeti, and, 
indeed, traced very nearly the whole of the route taken by Moses and the Israelites, 
anciently, when traversing these countries, in their advance to Canaan. We shall 

give 
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give bis relation in his own words, in a letter ^dated Cairo, September 12, 1812.) 
addressed to the Secretary of the African Institution. 

“My first station from Damascus was Safiad, (Japhet) a few hours distant from 
Djessr Beni Yakoub, a bridge over the Jordan to the south of the lake Sa.ma- 
chonitis. From thence 1 descended to the shore of the lake of Tabar>’ a (Tiberias), 
visited Tabarya, and its neighbouring districts, ascended Mount Tabor, and tarried 
a few days at Nazareth, I met here a couple of petty merchants from Szalt, a castle 
in the mountains of Balka, which 1 had not been able to see during my late tour, 
and which lies on the road I had pointed out to myself for passing into the Egypt- 
ian deserts. I joined their caravan ; after eight hours march, we descended into 
the valley of the Jordan, called El Ghor, near Bysan (Scythopolis) ; crossed the 
river, and continued along its verdant banks for about ten hours, until we reached 
the river Zerka (Jabbok), near the place where it empties itself into the Jordan. 
Turning then to our left, we ascended the eastern chain, formerly jpart of the dis- 
trict of Balka, and arrived at Szalt, two long days journey from Nazareth. The 
inhabitants of Szalt are entirely independent of the Turkish government ; they cul- 
tivate the ground for a considerable distance round their habitations, and part of 
them live the whole year round in tents, to watch their harvest and to pasture their 
cattle. Many ruined places and mountains in the district of Balka preserve the 
names of the Old Testament, and elucidate the topography of the provinces that 
iell to the share of the tribes of Gad and Reuben. 8zalt is at present the only in- 
habited place in the Balka, but numerous Arab tribes pasture there their camels and 
sheep. 1 visited from thence the ruins of Aman or Philadfilpbia, five hours and a 
half distant from Szalt. They are situated in a valley on both sides of a rivulet, 
which empties itself into the Zerka. A lai^e amphitheatre is the most remarkable 
of these ruins, which are much decayed, and in every respect inferior to those of 
l>j <“rash. At four or five hours south-east of Aman, are the ruins of Ora Erresas 
and El Kotif, which I could not see, but which, according to report, are more con- 
siderable than those of Philadelphia. The want of conununication between Szalt 
and the southern countries delayed my departure for upwards of a week ; 1 found 
at last a guide, and we reached Kerek in two days and a half, after having passed 
the deep beds of the torrents El Wale and El Modjeb, which I sup|>ose to be the 
Nahaliel and Arnon. The Modjeb divides the district of Balka from that of Kerek, 
as it fonnerly divided the Moabites from the Amorites. The ruins of Eleale, Hesc*- 
bon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, Arver, [for these names see Numbers, ch. xxi. xxxii.J all 
situated on the north side of the Arnon, still subsist, to illustrate the history of the 
Beni Israel. To the south of the wild torrent Modjeb I found the considerable 
ruins of Rabbat Moab, and, three hours distant from them, the town of Kerek, situ- 
ated at about twelve hours distance to the east of the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea. Kerek is an important position, and its chief is a leading character in 
the affairs of the deserts of southern Syria ; he commands about 1200 match-locks, 
which are the terror of the neighbouring Arab tribes. About 200 families of Greek 
Christians, of whom one third have entirely embraced the nomade life, live here, 
distingiiished only from their Arab brethren by the sign of the cross. The treachery 
of the Shikh of Kerek, to whom I had been particularly recommended by a grandee 
of Damascus, obliged me to stay at Kerek about twenty days. After having aiv 
iioyed me in different ways, he permitted me to accompany him southward, as he 
had himself business in the mountains of Djebal, a district which is divided from 
that of Kerek by the deep bod of the torrent El Ansa or El Kabary, eight honr* 
VoL. 11. U 
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distant from Kerek. We remained for ten days in the villages to the north and 
south of El Ansa, which are inhabited by Arabs, who have become cultivators, and 
who sell the produce of their fields to the Bedouins. The Shikh having finished 
his business, left me at Beszeyra, a village about sixteen hours south of Kerek, to 
shift for myself, after having maliciously recommended me to the care of a Bedouin, 
with whose character he must have been acquainted, and who nearly sti'ipped me of 
the remainder of my money. I encountered here many difiiculties, was obliged to 
walk from one encampment to another, until I found at last a Bedouin, who engaged 
to carry me to Egypt. In his company I continued southward, in the mountains of 
Shera, which are divided from the north of Djebal by the broad valley called Gho- 
seyr, at about five hours distance from Beszeyra. The chief place in Djebal is 
Tafyle, and in Shera the castle of Shobak. This chain of mountains is a continua- 
tion of the eastern Syrian chain, which begins with the Anti-Libanus, joins the 
Djebel el Shikh, forms the valley of Ghor, and borders the Dead Sea. The valley 
of Ghor is continued to the south of the Dead Sea ; at about sixteen hours distance 
from the extremity of the Dead Sea, its name is changed into that of Araba, and it 
runs in almost a straight line, declining somewhat to the west, as far as Akaba, at 
the extremity of the eastern branch of the lied Sea. The existence of this valley 
appears to have been unknown to ancient as well as modern geographers, although 
it is a very remarkable feature in the geography of Syria, and Arabia Petraja, and 
is still more interesting for its productions. In this valley the Manna is still found ; 
it drops from the sprigs of several trees, but principally from the Gharrab ; it is col- 
lected by the Arabs, who make cakes of it, and who eat it with butter; they call it 
Assal Beyrouk, or the Honey of Beyrouk. Indigo, gum arabic, the silk tree called 
Asheyr, whose fruit encloses a white silky substance, of which the Arabs twist their 
matches, grow in this valley. It is inhabited near the Dead Sea in summer-time 
by a few Bedouin peas'ants only, but during the winter months it becomes the meet- 
ing place of upwards of a dozen powerful Arab tribes. It is probable that the 
trade between Jerusalem and the Red Sea was carried on through this valley. The 
caravan, loaded at Eziongeber with the treasures of Ophir, might, after a march of 
six or seven days, deposit its loads in the warehouses of Solomon. This valley 
deserves to be thoroughly known ; its examination will lead to many interesting dis- 
coveries, and would be one of the most important objects of a Palestine traveller. 
At die distance of a two long days journey north-east from Akaba, is a rivulet and 
valley in the Djebel Shera, on the east side of the Araba, called Wady Mousa. 
This place is very interesting for its antiquities and the remains of an ancient city, 
which I conjecture to be Petra, the capital of Arabia Petr»a, a place which, as far 
as I know, no European traveller has ever visited. In the red sand stone of which 
the valley is composed, are upwards of two hundred and fifty sepulchres entirely 
cut out of the rock, the greater part of them with Grecian ornaments. There 
is a mausoleum in the shape of a temple, of colossal dimensions, likewise cut out 
of the rock, with ail its apartments, its vestibule, peristyle, &c. It is a most beau- 
tiful specimen of Grecian architecture, and in perfect preservation. There are other 
mausolea with obelisks,. apparently in the Egyptian style, a whole amphitheatre cut 
out of the rock with the remains of a palace and of several temples. Upon the 
summit of the mountain which closes the narrow valley on its western side, is the 
tomb of Haroun (Aaron, brother of Moses). It is held in great veneration by the 
Arabs. (If 1 recollect right, there is a passage in Eusebius, in which he says that 
the tomb of Aaron was situated near Petra). The information of Pliny and Straba 
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on th« site of Petr»» Agree with the position of Wady Moosa. I regretted most 
sensibly that I was not in circumstances that admitted of my observing these anti- 

2 uities in all their details, but it was necessary for my safety not to inspire the 
irabs with suspicions that might probably have impeded the progress of my jour- 
ney, for 1 was an unprotected stranger, known to be a townsman, and thus an object 
of constant curiosity to the Bedoums, who watched all my steps in order to know 
why I had preferred that road to Egypt, to the shorter one along the Mediterranean 
coast. It was the intention of my guide to conduct me to Akaba, where we might 
hope to meet with some caravan for Egypt. On our way to Akaba we were how- 
ever informed that a few Arabs were preparing to cross the desert direct to Cairo, 
and 1 preferred that route, because 1 had reason to apprehend some disagreeable 
adventures at Akaba, where the Pasha of Egypt keeps a garrison to watch the 
Wahabi. His officers I knew to be extremely jealous of Arabian as well as Syrian 
Strangers, and 1 had nothing with me by which 1 might have proved the nature of 
my business in these remote districts, nor even my Frank origin. We therefore 
joined the caravan of Arabs Allowein, who w ere carrying a few camels to the Cairo 
market. We crossed the valley of Araba, ascended on the other side of it the bar- 
ren mountains of Beyane, and entered the desert called El Ty, w hich is the most 
barren and horrid tract of country I had ever seen ; black flints cover the chalky or 
sandy ground, which in most places is without any vegetation. The tree which 
produces the gumarabic grows in some spots; and the tamarisk is met with here and 
there, but the scarcity of water forbids much extent of vegetation, and the hungry 
camels are obliged to go in the evening for whole hours out of the road in order 
to find some whithered shmbs upon which to feed. During ten days forced marches, 
we passed only four springs or wells, of which one only, at about eight hours east 
of 8uez, was of sweet water. The otliers were brackish and sulphureous. We 
passed at a short distance to the north of Suez, and arrived at Cairo by the pil- 
grim road.” 

No. DLXII. FARTHER PARTICULARS OF THE ANCIENT PETRA. 

THE account transmitted by Mr. Burckhardt, has been subsequently completely 
verified by Mr. Legh, a gentlemau well known by his Travels in Egypt. His nar- 
ration forms an interesting portion of Dr. Macmichael’s Journey to ConstmMnople, 
in 1818. 

Under the article Pktua, in the Dictionary, the reader has seen the perplexities 
of the learned in their endeavours to ascertain that city, once so famous and so 
jiowerful. Those perplexities are now removed ; and we have discovered demon- 
strations of a seat of government, a considerable population, and a respectable state 
of the arts, in the midst of a vast accumulation of rocks, and (apparently) an 
unproductive desert. The existence of a rivulet, or stream of uater, at this place, 
cannot escape the reader’s notice : and he has been partly prepared for residences, 
and even extensive dwellings, among rocks, cut out of them, or annexed to them, by 
the description M. Seetzeu has given of the modern Troglodytes by whom he was 
received. The importance of these discoveries is indisputable ; and the whole, as 
already known, justifies the inference of a state of things, of national power, and of 
intercourse, in ancient times, (and probably, in the most remote antiquity with which 
we are acquainted) entirely different from any conception we could previously form. 
It is pleasant to see the accounts of ancient writers justified ; and still more to see 

V 2 
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the allusioUH, and historical facts of Scripture, supported by existing evidences to 
which no possible iro])utation of inaccuracy can be attached. 

The reader will observe, that Mount Sinai was seen from Mount Hor; also its 
distance, three days’ journey ; undoubtedly, therefore. Mount Hor was visible from 
Sinai: and Burckhardt places Wady Motisa (Petra) at two long -days’ jouniey N. E. 
from Akaba; and north of it he places the valley ofGhor : the reader may now com- 
pare the Mosaic history with this narrative to great advantage. 

l^assing on by Roman ruins, and occasionally Roman roads, Mr. Legh, &c. arrived 
at Sbubac the ioth of May. “ On the 23d, the sheikh of Shubac, Mahomet Ebn- 
Raschid, arrived, and with him also came the sheikh, Abou-Zeitun (^Father of 
the Olive-tree), the governor of Wadi Moosa. The latter proved afterwards our most 
forniidabh' enemy, and we were indebted to the courage and unyielding spirit of 
the former for the accomplishment of our journey, and the sight of the wonders of 
Petra. When we related to the two sheikhs, who had just entered the camp, our 
eager desire to be p(‘rmitted to proceed, Abou-Zeitun swore, “by the beard of the 
Prophet, and by the Creator,” that the Cajfrees, or Infidels, should not come into 
his country.’’ 

Mahommet Ebn-Raschid as warmly supported them, and “ Now, there arose a 
great dispute between the two sheikhs, in the tent, which assumed a serious aspect, 
the sheikh of Wadi Moosa at h'ngth starting up, vowed that if we should dare to 
pass through his lands we shouUl be shot like so many dogs. Our friend Maho- 
jnet mounted, an<l tlesired us to Follow his example, which, when he saw we had 
done, he grasped his sp<!ar and fiercely exclaimed, “ 1 have set them on their 
hors<‘s, let me see W'ho (lare stop Ebn-Raschid.” We rode along a valley, the peo- 
ple of Wadi Moosa, with their sheikh at their head, continuing on the high ground 
to the h;ft, in a parallel direction, watching our movements. In half an hour we 
halted at a spring, and were joined by abont twenty horsemen provided with 
lances, nn«l thirty men on foot with matchlock guns, and a few double mounted 
dromedaries, whose riders were well armed. On the arrival of this reinforcement, 
the chief, Ebn-Raschid, took an oath in the presence of his Arabs, swearing, “ By 
the honour of their women, and by the beard of the Prophet, that we,” pointing to 
our party, “should drink of the waters of Wadi Moosa, and go wherever wc 
ph?ased in their accursed country.” 

■ Soon after they left the ravine ; and the rugged peak of Mount Hor was seen 
towering over the dark mountains on their rigid, with Petra under it, and Gebel- 
tour, or Mount Sinai, distant three days’ journey, like a cone in the horizon. They 
reached Ebn-Raschid’s camp of about seventy tents, (usually 25 feet long and 14 
feet wide,) in three circles, and next morning attempted, but in vain, to obtain the 
consent of the hostile shiekh to pass through his territory. They did not, however, 
come to blows, and at length they passe*! the much contested stream on which 
stood the mud village of Wadi Moosa; Ebn-Raschid, with an air of triumph, 
insisting on watering the horses at -that rivulet. Mr. L. continues, “While we 
halted for that purpose, we examined a sepulchre excavated on the right of the 
road. It was of considerable dimensions : and at th*; entrance of the open Court 
that led to the inner chamber were represente*! two animals resembling lions or 
sphinxes, but much disfigured, of colossal size. As this was the first object of 
curiosity that presented itself, we began to measure its dimensions ; but our guides 
grew impatient, and said, that if we intended to be so accurate in our survey of all 
the extraordinary places we should see, we should not finish in ten thousand 
..years.” 
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They therefore remounted, and rode on through niches sculptured in the 
rocks, frequent representations of rude stones, mysterious symbols of an indehnite 
figure detached in relief, watercourses or earthern pipes, arches, atpiediicts, and, all 
the signs of a wonderful period in the ancient annals of this memorable scene. 
“ We continued (says the narrative) to t'xplore the gloomy winding passage for the 
distance of about two niile.s, gradually descending, when the beautiful faigfade of a 
temple burst on our view. A statue of Victory with wings, filled the centre of an 
aperture like an attic window ; and groups of (colossal figures, representing a cen- 
taur and a young man, were jdaced on each side of a portico of lofty ]>roportion, 
comprising two stories, and deficient in nothing but a single column. 'I'lie temple 
was entirely excavated from the solid rock, and preserved from the* ravages of time 
and the weather by the massive projections of the natural clifis above, in a state of 
exquisite atid inconceivable perfection. Rut the interior chambers were* compara- 
tively small, and ajvpeared nnwortliy of so magnificent a portico. On the summit 
of the front was placed a vase, hewn also out i>f the solid rock, conceived by tlic 
Arabs to be filled with the most valuable treasure, and showing, in the numerous 
shot-marks on its exterior, so many proofs of their avidity ; for it is so situated as 
to be inaccessible to other atta<‘ks. This was the hasna, or treasure of Pharaoh, 
as it is called by the nativt s, which Ebn-Raschid swore we should behold.” 

A colossal vase belonging, probably, to another temple, was se(*n by Captains 
Irby and Mangles, at some (listance to the westward, and many excavated cham- 
bers were found in front of this temple of Victory. About three hundred yards 
farther on was an amphitheatre. “Thirty-three steps (gradini) were to be counted, 
but unfortunately the proscenium, not having been excavated like the other parts, 
but built, was in ruins.” 

The remains of a palace, and immense numbers of bricks, tiles, &c. presented 
themselves on a large open space, while “ 'Phe rocks which enclosed it on all 
sides, with the exception of the north-east, were hollowed out into innumerable 
chambers of difiTcrent dimensions, w'hose entrances were variously, richly, and often 
fantastically, decorated with every imaginable order of architecture.” 

Petra was, in the time of Augustus, the residence of a king who governed tlic 
Nabathmi, or inhabitants of Arabia Petnea, who were conquered by Trajan, and 
annexed to Palestine. More recently, it was possessed by Baldwin 1. king of 
Jerusalem, and called by him Mans Regatis. 

No.DLXIIl. ON THE SEPULCHRE OF AARON, ON MOUNT HOR. 

THE evidence already adduced leaves unquestionable the pm^ihility that exca- 
vations in rocks may continue unimpaired for many ages. 'Phat monuments so 
extremely ancient as the days of Moses and Aaron should still bear their testimony 
to facts of other times, is too wonderful to be received without due circumspection. 
—If they were referred to buildings, to structures ereett'd by human power, they 
would he something more than dubious: but, this hesitation does not apply to chara- 
bere cut in rocks, or on the sides of rocky mountains ; if the identity of such placf‘s 
can be established, their need occasion no difficulty; if the Tomb of Aaron 

be not the tomb of any other person, it may be admitted to all the honours of the 
distant age to which it is ascribed. The rock and the mountain originated with the 
world, and will endure to the end of time. At least, it is proper that what is said: 
of the Tomb of Aaron should find its place in a work like the present. 
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Our traveller* left Petra, and taking a south-westerly direction, arrived at the 
foot of Mount Hor by three o'clock in the afternoon. They climbed the rugged 
ascent, and found “ A crippled Arab hermit, about 80 years of age, the one half of 
which time he had spent on the top of the mountain, living on the donations of the 
few Mohammedan ]>ilgrims who resort thither, and the charity of the native shep- 
herds who supply him with water and milk. He conducted us into the small 
white building, crowned by a cupola, that contains the tomb of Aaron. The 
monument is of stone, about three feet high, and the venerable Arab, having lighted 
a lamp, led us down some steps to a chamber below, hewn out of the rock, but 
containing nothing extraordinary. Against the walls of the upper apartment, 
where stood the tomb, were suspended beads, bits of cloth and leather, votive 
otTerings left by the devotees ; on one side, let into the wall, we were shewn a dark 
looking stone that was reputed to possess considerable virtues in the cure of 
diseases, and to have formerly served as a seat to the prophet.” 

No. DLXIV. OF KEREK, AND OF SHIPS BUILT THERE. 

IN consequence of the confusion which the reader has seen under the article 
Petra in the Dictionary, it may be just worth while to observe, that our Map of 
Illustrations of Scripture Histories, contains ta-o places in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, both marked Karac : the northern of these, adjoining the Dead 
Sea, E. appears to be the Kerek of Mr. Burckhardt ; the Southern approaches the 
situation of his Wady Mousa, and probably, was intended by D’Anville for the 
ancient Petra, If the same similarity of name occurred in former ages, the cause 
of the confusion among the ancient historians, or of our confused acceptation of 
their words, is sufficiently obvious. 

There is a very remarkable fact, mentioned by an Arabian writer, Mackrizi, in 
his History of the Sultans of Egypt, called Es-Selouk, which connects with this sub- 
ject. He says, that in the year of the Hegira 578, [a. d. 1185.] while the Christians 
wore masters of the Holy Land, “ the Prince Kenaut (the liinaldo of the Crusaders, 
and the Italians) the Franks’ chief of Kerek, built ships, and transported them by 
land to the Red Sea.” By this proceeding — a proceeding entirely unexpected by 
the Mahommedans — he obtained a considerable naval force in that quarter. It is 
obvious to remark, that by the same means Solomon might build and convey ves- 
sels intended for his voyages to Ophir; instead of constructing them in docks, at 
Eloth, or Ezion Gaber, as hitherto supposed. In No. ccxvii. Note 1.3. we have 
allcdged the impossibility of being sent overland, by Hiram king of Tyre, for 
Solomon's service : it is due to truth, to acknowledge, that this impossibility is 
much abated by this record of the exertion of Prince Renaut ; to which we must 
add, that the Mohammedans, to oppose the Christian navy, “ built ships at Cairo, 
and at Alexandria,” says Mackrizi ; and these eventually, triumphed over their 
versaries in the Red Sea. By the same powers as ships built at Kerek, at Cairo, 
and at Alexandria, were transported overland, and launched in the lied Sea, might 
the ships of Solomon be transported overland, under the direction of Hiram’s naval 
officers. Such are the possibilities of the case, on which the reader will exercise 
his judgment. 

It will occasion no wonder that this extraordinary fact should be unknown to us 
hitherto ; nor does the possibility of it, appear to have been suspected 1^ Josephus, 
in the case of Solomon ; hence he evades the difficulty, which he found in Scripture, 

2 Chron. viii. 18. by considering the articles sent as models of ships ; not as ships in 
bulk, or in their finished state. 
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No. DLXV. OF THE HOLY LAND, WEST OF THE JORDAN; 

FROM LATER TRAVELLERS. 

WE shall close our accounts of the character of the Holy Land, by extracts from 
the description given by Dr. E. D. Clarke of those parts of it through which he 
passed, in travelling from Acre to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Joppa. Beside 
being one of our latest tiaveller.s, that gentleman is distinguished as one of the most 
observant ; and, from the nature of his studies, extremely well qualified to judge oii 
the particulars he reports. 

He says, “ The land, uncultivated as it almost every where appeared in Djezzar s 
dominions, was redundantly fertile;” p. 397. . . After leaving Sherhamer, the 
mountainous territory begins, and the road winds among valleys covered with 
beautiful trees. Passing these hills, wi* entered that part of Galilee which be- 
longed to the tribe of Zabulon ; whence, according to the triumphal song of Debo- 
rah and Barak, issued fo tin* battle against Sisera, “ tAey that handled the pen of 
the writer.” The scenery is, to the full, as delightful as in the rich vales upon the 
south of the Crimea : it reminded us of the finest parts of Kent and Surrey. The 
soil, although stony, is exceedingly rich, but now entirely neglected. . . Had it 
pleased Djezzar to encourage the labours of the husbandman, he might have been 
m possession of more wealth and power than any Pacha in the Grand Signior s 
dominions. The delightful plain of Zabulon appeared every where covered with 
spontaneous vegetation, flourishing in the wildest exuberance.” p. 400. 

No. DLXVL VIEW FROM THE MOUNT OF BEATITUDES; 

INCLUDING THE SEA OP GALILEE. 

“ WE left our route to visit the elevated Mount where it is believed, that Christ 
preached to his Disciples that memorable Sermon, concentrating the sum and sub- 
stance of every Christian virtue. Having attained the highest point of it, a view 
was presented, which for its grandeur, independently of the interest excited' by the 
different objects contained in it, has no parallel in the Holy Land. 

“ From this situation we perceived that the plain, over which we had been so long 
riding, was itself very elevated. Far beneath appeared other plains, one lower than 
the other, in that regular gradation concerning which observations were recently 
made, and extending to the surface of the Sea of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee. This 
immense lake, almost equal in grandeur of its appearance, to that of Geneva, spreads 
its waters over all the lower territory, extending from the North-East towards the 
South-West, and then bearing east of us. Its eastern shores present a sublime scene 
of mountains, extending towards the North and South, and seeming to close it in at 
either extremity ; both towards Chorazin, where the Jordan enters; and the Aulon or 
Campus ma^us, through which it flows to the Dead Sea. The cultivated plains 
reaching fo its borders, which we beheld at an amazing depth below our view, re- 
sembled, by the various hues their different produce exhibited, the motley pattern of 
a vast carpet. To the north appeared snowy summits, towering, beyond a series of 
intervening mountains, with unspeakable greatness. We considered them as the 
summits of Libanus ; but the Arabs belonging to our caravan called the principal 
eminence Jd>el el Sieh, saying it was near Damascus : probably, therefore, a part of the 
chain of Libanus. Thissummitwas so lofty, that the snow entirely covered the upper part 
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of it ; not lying in patches, as I have seen it, during summer, upon the tops of very 
elevated mountains, (for instance, that of Hen ^evis in Scotland,) but investing all the 
higher part with that perfect white and smooth velvet-like appearance which snow only 
exhibits when it is very deep ; a striking spectacle in such a climate, where the beholder, 
seeking protection from a burning Sun, almost considers the firmament to be on fire. 
The elevated plains upon the mountainous territory beyond the northern extremity of 
the Lake are called by a name, in Arabic, which signifies the Wilderness. To the 
South West, at the distance of only twelve miles, we beheld' Mount Thab6r, ^laving 
a conical form, and standing quite insular, upon the northern side of the plain of 
Esdraelon. The mountain whence this superb view was presented, consists entirely 
of limestone ; the prevailing constituent of all the mountains in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phamicia, and Palestine, p. 456. 

“ As we rode towards the Sea of Tiberias, the guides i>ointed to a sloping spot from 
the heights upon our right, whence we had descended, as the place where the miracle 
was accomplished by which our Saviour fed the multitude : it is, therefore, called 
The Multiplication of Bread; as the Mount above, where the Sermon was preached 
to the disciples, is called The Mountain of Beatitudes^ from the expressions used in 
the beginning of that discourse. This part of the Holy Laud is very full of wild ani< 
mals. Antelopes are in great nnmlier. We had the pleasure of seeing these 
beautiful quadru|)eds in tlieir natural state, feeding among the thistles and tall herbage 
of these plains, and bounding before us occasionally, as we disturbed them. The 
Arabs frequently take them in the chace. The Lake now continued in view upon 
our left. The wind rendered its surface rough, and called to mind the situation of 
our Saviour’s Disciples, when, in one of the small vessels which traverse these 
waters, they were tossed in a storm, and saw Jesus, in the fourth watch of the night 
walking to them upon the waves. Matt. xiv. 24. Often as tliis subject has been 
painted, combining a number of circumstances adapted for the representation of sub- 
limity, no artist has been aware of the uncommon grandeur of the scenery, memor- 
able on account of the transaction. The Luke of Gennesareth is surrounded by ob- 
jects well calculated to heighten the solemn impression made by such a picture: and, 
independent of the local feelings likely to he excited in its contemplation, afibrds 
one of the most striking prospects in the Holy Laud. It is by comparison alone 
that any due conception of the appearance it presents can be conveyed to the 
minds of those who have not seen it : and, speaking of it comparatively, it may 
be ilescribed as longer and finer than any of our Cuml)erlaud and Westmorland 
lakes, although, perhaps it yields in majesty to the stupendous features of 
Loch Lomond in Scotland. It does not possess the vastness of the Lake of 
Geneva, although it much resembles it in particular points of view. The Lake 
of Locarno in Italy comes nearest to it in point of picturesque beauty, although 
it is destitute of any thing similar to the islands by which that majestic piece 
of water is adorned. It is inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, in the height of 
its surrounding mountains, to the Lake Asphaltites ; but its broad and extended 
surface, covering the bottom of a profound valley, environed by lofty and pre- 
cipitous eminences, added to the impression of a certain reverential awe under 
which every Christian pilgrim approaches it, give it a character of dignity un- 
paralleled by any similar scenery, p. 462. 

“ On the plain of Esdraelon, in the most fertile part of all the land of Canaan — 
(which though a solitude, we found like one vast meadow, covered with the rich- 
est pasture,) the tribe of Issachar rejoiced in their tents. ’ 

No. 
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No.DLXVII. OF SICHEM AND SAMARIA. 

THE view of the aocieot Sichem, now called Napolose, otherwise Neapolis, 
and NapoUoa, surprized us, as we had not expected to find a city of such mag- 
nitude in the road to Jerusalem. It seems to be the metropolis of a very rich 
and extensive country, abounding with provisions, and all the necessary articles 
of life, in much greater profusion than the town of Acre. White bread was ex- 
posed for sale in the streets, of a quality superior to any that is to be found 
elsewhere throughout the Levant. The governor of Napolose received aad re- 
galed us with all the magnificence of an Eastern sovereign. Refreshments, of 
every kind known in the country, were set before us ; and when we supposed 
the list to be exhausted, to our very great astonishment a most sumptuous 
dinner was brought in. Nothing seemed to gratify our host more, than that 
any of his guests should eat heartily; and to do him justice, every individual 
of the party ought to have possessed the appetite of ten hungry pilgrims, to 
satisfy his wishes in this respect. 

“ There is nothing in the Holy Land finer than a view of Napolose, from the 
heights around it. As the traveller descends towards it from the hills, it ap- 
pears luxuriantly embosomed in the most delightful and fragrant bowers; half 
concealed by rich gardens, and by stately trees collected into groves, all 
around the bold and beautiful valley in which it stands. Trade seems to flou- 
rish among its inhabitants. Their principal employment is in making soap; 
but the manufactures of the town supply a very widely extended neighbour- 
hood, and they are exported to a great distance, upon camels. In the morn- 
ing after our arrival, we met caravans coming from Grand Cairo ; and noticed 
others reposing in the large olive plantations near the gates.” 

No. DLXVIII. OF THE TOMBS OF JOSEPH, JOSHUA, AND OTHERS. 

** THE history of Sichem, referring to events long prior to the Christian dispen- 
sation, directs ns to antiquities, which owe nothing of their celebrity to any tra- 
ditional aid. The traveller directing bis footsteps towards its ancient Sepulchres, as 
everlasting as the rocks wherein they are hewn, is permitted, on the authority 
of sacred and indelible record, to contemplate the spot where the remains of 
Joseph, of Eleazar, and of Joshua, were severally deposited. If any thing con- 
nected with the memory of past ages be calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, 
the laud around this city is pre-eminently entitled to consideration. The sacred 
story of events transacted in the fields of Sichem, from onr earliest years is 
remembered with delight ; but with the territory before our eyes where those events 
took place, and in the view of objects existing as they were described above 
three thousand years ago, the grateful impression kindles into ecstasy. Along 
the valley we beheld “ a company of Ishmaelites, coming from Gilead, ” Gen. xxXvii. 
25. as in the days of Reuben and Judah, “ with their camels bearing spicery, and 
balm and myrrh, ” who would gladly have purchased another Joseph of his bre- 
thren, and conveyed him, as a slave, to some Potiphar in Egypt. Upon the hills 
around, flocks and herds were feeding, as of old; nor in the simple garb of the shep- 
herds of Samaria was there anv thing repugnant to the notions we may entertain of 
the appearance presented by the sons oi Jacob. It was indeed a scene to abstract 
VoL. II. X 
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and to elevate t1»e mind ; and under emotions so called forth by every circumstance 
of powerful coincidence, a single moment seemed to concentrate whole ages of ex- 
istence. The Jews of the twelfth century acknowledged that the Tomb of Joseph 
then pxi.sted in Sichem, although both the city and the Tomb W'ere the possession and 
boast of a people tht*y detested. “ The town, ” says Rabbi Benjamin, “ lies in a 
vale, between Mount (jierizim and Mount Ebal, where there are above a hundred 
CuthopanSy who observe only the law of Moses, whom men call ISnmarilms. They 
have priests of the lineage of Aaron, who rests in peace, and those they call 
Aaronites; who never marry but with persons of the sacerdotal family, that Uiey may 
not he confounded u-tfJi l/ie people. Yet these priests of their law offer sacrifices 
and Iwirnt-otferings in their congregations, as it is Written in the law, (Dent. xi. 29.) 
“ Thou, shall put the blessing on Mount Gerizim. I'hey therefore affirm, that 
this is the House of the Sanctuary ; ‘ and they offer burnt-oflerings, both on the 
Passover, and on other festivals, on the altar which was built on Mount Gerizim, 
of those stones which the children of Israel set up after they had passed over 
Jordan. They pretend that they are descende<l from the tribe of Ephraim: 
and have among them the Sepulchre of Joseph the Just, the son of our father Jacob, 
who rests in peace, according to that saying, the hones also of Joseph, which 
the children of Israel brought up with than out of Egypt, buried they in Schechem.” 
Maunorei.l notices the Tomb of Jo.seph; still bearing its name, unaltered, and 
venerated even by the Moslems, who have built a small temple over it. Its au- 
thenticity is not liable to controversy ; since tradition is, in this respect, main- 
tained on the authority of Sacred Scripture ; and the veneration paid to it by Jews, 
by Christians, aud by Mahometans, has preserved, in all ages, the remembrance of 
its situation. Having shewn, on a former occasion, that Tombs were the origin of 
tem|iles, it is not necessary to dwell on the utter improbability of their being for- 
gotten among men who approached them as places of worship. The Tomb of 
Joshua was mso visited by Jewish pilgrims in the twelfth century. This is proved 
by the Hebrew Itinerary of Petaebias. who was contemporary with Benjamin of 
'I'udela ; and its situation, marked by him with the utmost precision, is still as fami- 
liar to the Jews of Palestine, as the place where the Temple of Solomon originally 
stood. It was, in fact, in the midst of a renowned cemetery, containing also the 
sepulchres of other Patriarchs ; particularly of one, whose synagogue is mentioned by 
Benjamin ofTudela, as being in the neighbourhood of the warm baths of Tiberias. 
These Tombs are hewn in the solid rock, like those of Telmessus in the Gulph of 
Glaucus, and arc calculated for duration, equal to that of the hills wherein they have 
been excavated, p. 513. 

“ When it is once understood what the real monuments are, to which those tra- 
ditions allude ; the veneration always i)aid by that people to a place of sepulture ; 
their rigorous adherence, in burial, to the cemeteries of their ancestors ; the care 
with which memorials are transmitted to their posterity ; and other circumstances 
connected with their customs and history, which cannot here be enumerated ; it is 
not merely probable, but it amounts almost to certainty, that the sepulchres they 
revere were originally the Tombs of the persons to wliom they are now ascribed.” 

These observations and inferences of this intelligent traveller fiilly support the 
suggestions we have hazarded on the identity of the Tomb of Aaron, in Mount Hor. 
That, like these, is cut in the solid rock ; and seems to have been acknowledged as 
genuine, throughout a course of ages. In fact, if the Tombs of Joseph, of Joshua, 
of j^eazar, &c. are still distinguished, there can beno reason assigned, why the sepul- 
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chre of Aaron should be destroyed, or forgotten. If the Tombs of the Pharaohs 
exist, as we know they do exist, in the rocks of Egypt — ^nothing hinders the existence 
of Chambers of Sepulture, of equal, or of more than equal, antiquity in the rocks 
of Judea. 


No. DLXIX. OF JACOB’S WELL. 

“ THE principal object of veneration is Jacob's Well, over which a church was 
formerly erected. This is situated at a small distance from the town, in the road 
to Jerusalem, and has been visited by pilgrims of all ages; but particularly since 
the Christian sera, as the place where our Saviour revealed himself to the woman of 
Samaria. The spot is so distinctly marked by the Evangelist, and so little liable 
to uncertainty, from the circumstance Of the Well itself, and the features of the 
country, that, if no tradition existed for its identity, the site of it could hardly be 
mistaken. Perhaps no Christian scholar ever attentively read the fourth chapter 
of St. John, without being struck with the numerous internal evidenc;es of truth 
which crowd upon the mind in its perusal. Within so small a compass it is 
impossible to find in other writings, so many sources of reflection and of interest. 
Independently of its importance as a theological document, it concentrates so 
much information, that a volume might be filled with the illustration it reflects 
on the history of the .Jews, and on the geography of their country. All that 
can be gathered on these subjects from Josephus seems but as a comment to illus- 
trate this chapter. The journey of our Lord from Judea into Galilee ; the cause of 
it ; his passage through the territory of Samaria ; his approach to the metropolis of 
this country ; its name ; his arrival at the Amorite field which terminates the 
narrow valley of Sic/iem; the ancient custom of halting at a Well; the female em- 
ployment of drawing water; the IJisciples sent into the city for food, by which 
its situation out of the towui is obviously implied ; the question of the woman refer- 
ring to existing prejudices which separated the Jews from the Samaritans; the 
depth of the Well ; the Oriental allusion contained in the expression, “ living water;" 
the history of the Well, and the customs thereby illustrated ; the w orship upon 
Mount Gerizim ; all these occur within the space of tw'enty verses : and if to these 
be added, what has already been referred to in the remainder of the same chapter, 
wo shall perhaps consider it as a record, which, in the words of Him who sent it, 

MAY LIFT UP OUE EVES, A,Nb 1.00K UPON, FOR IT IS WHITE ALREADY TO 
HARVEST.” p. 517. 

No. DLXX. OF THE COUNTRY FROM NAPOLOSE TO JERUSALEM. 

“WE left Napolose one hour after midnight, that we might reach Jerusalem early 
the same day. We were however, much deceived concerning the distance. Our 
guides represented the journey as a short excursion of five hours: it proved a 
most fatiguing pilgrimage of eighteen. The road was mountainous, rocky, and 
full of loose stones: yet the cultivation was every where marvellous ; it afforded 
one of the most striking pictures of human industry which it is possible to behold. 
The limestone rocks and stony valleys of Judaea were entirely covered with plan- 
tations of figs, vines, and olive-trees; not a single spot seemed to be neglected. 
The hills, from their bases to their upmost summits, were entirely covered with 
gardens : all of these were free from weeds, and in the highest state of agricultural 

X 2 
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{perfection. Even the sides of the most barren mountains had been rendered fer- 
tile, by being divided into terraces, like steps rising one above another, whereon 
soil had been accumulated with astonishing labour. Among the standing crops, 
we noticed millet, cotton, linseed, and tobacco ; and occasionally small fields of 
barley. A sight of this territory can alone convey any adequate idea of its sur- 
prizing {)roduce : it is tnily the Eden of the East, rejoicing in the abundance of its 
wealth. Under a wise and a beneficent government, the produce of the Holy 
f^and would exceed all calculation. Its perennial harvest; the salubrity of its air; 
its limpid springs; its rivers, iak(‘s, and matchless plains; its hills and vales; — all 
these, added to the serenity of the climate, prove this land to be indeed " a field 
which the Lord hath hlesse<l: God hath given it of the dew of heaven, and the fat- 
ness of the earth, and plenty of com and w'ine.” 

'J'lie reader will recollect, that this account refers to the territory passed through 
in the route from Acre to Tiberias and Jerusalem. A less fiattering picture is 
drawn of the direct road from Jerusalem to Joppa ; and of the countries bordering 
on the desert to the south. It must, however, be confessed, that these parts main- 
tained numerous flocks and herds, anciently, and that places are not wanting 
where the same might be maintained, at this day, did circumstances admit the 
necessary safety and protection. 

Should any European traveller be so fortunate as to be allowed to accompany 
the caravan from Gaza to meet the Mecca pilgrims ; or, to "Examine the district of 
Bcersheba, and of Paran, S. of the Dead Sea, our account of the Holy Land 
would be more complete than we can boast of, at jiresent ; and we might possess the 
means of clearing up many points connected with the residence of Israel in the 
Wilderness, and other Scripture histories, which continue involved in obscurity, for 
want of suck information. 

No. DLXXI. ENQUIRIES WHETHER THE DEPORTATIONS OF 
THE ISRAELITES AND JUDJEANS WERE TOTAL. 

THE reader will do well to bear in mind, that the Jordan, as it divided the 
country possessed by the Israelites, so it divided the interests and the politics of 
that people. It happened, occasionally, that the south was invaded, but the north 
was in peace; and often the districts beyond Jordan were oppressed, or even sub- 
dued, before the shock was felt on the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. This, at 
length, proved the ruin of the whole nation. The two tribes and half, settled East 
of the Jordan, as most exposed to inroads, yet least readily assisted, dwelling too 
in a country so very desirable as to attract the eye of avidity, yet calculated rather 
to breed pacific than warlike inhabitants, being also, we may conjecture, best 
known by means of passengers ; these tribes were the first to be carried into captivity 
by invaders from the north. From these districts, if once occupied by enemies, the 
transit was easy over the Ufqier Jordan ; and the northern tribes of Israel were of 
course exposed to inroads of the conquerors; by whom, in the issue, they were dis- 
placed. Judah retained its independence longer; but Judah at length was invaded 
from the north, was subjugated to a foreign power, and its inhabitants were treated 
like those of other conquered countries, being led away by the conqueror, at bis 
pleasure. 

But though we say the inhabitants were removed from their native country, yet, it 
appears from incidental observations in Scripture, that some remained; and Major 
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Rennbi.1. has lately offered several reasons for believing that only certain classes of 
this people were deported to Assyria, or to Babylon. As this is an enquiry of some 
consequence ; because, it leads to the consideration of that proportion of them which 
returned to the land of Judea in after ages, we shall give the Majors remarks pretty 
fully. [Comp. Map of Canaak shewing the Captivities of Israel and Judah.] 


The Chronology of Abp. Usher, and of Sir Isaac Newton, allow the following 
dates, for the events under consideration: 

Ante A. D. Difference. 

Captivity of the two and half tribes, and of the Syrians of Damns- 1 _ 

ciis, by Tiglath Pileser : j 

of the ten tribes by Shalmanezer 721 19 

of Judah, by iNebiichadnezzar OOti 134 

Destruction of Jerusalem 589 161 


Decree of Cyrus, for the return of the Jews 


536 204 


The Eastern tribes were taken away by Tiglath Pileser, about 740 B. C.: and 
this was done, it appears, at the solicitation of the king of Judea, against thoe of 
Israel and Syria, wlio threatened him. It is said (2 Kings xvi. 9.) that ‘ the king 
of Assyria took Damascus, sb'W their king, Resin, and carried the people captive 
to Kir;' by which tlie country of Assyria is une<piivocally meant. But .Tosephus 
says (Antiq. ix. c. 12. 3.) that they were sent to U|)per Media ; that Tiglath Pileser 
sent a colony of Assyrmns in their room ; and that at the same time, he alliicted the 
land of Israel, and took away many captives out of it. 

In 2 Kings XV. 29. it is said, that ‘Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, took Ijon, and 
Abel-beth-Maacha, Janoah, Kadesh and Hazor, and Gilead and Galileo; all the 
land of Naptbali, and carried them captive to Assyria.’ But, in the account of the 
same transaction in 1 Chron. v. 26.- it is said, that Tiglath Pileser ‘ carried away 
the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, and brought them to 
Halah, and Hal/or, miAHara, and to the river oi Gozan, unto this day.’ 

Josephus, relating the same transaction, Antiq. lib. ix. c. 11. 1. says, that Tiglath 
Pileser ‘ carried away the inhabitants of Gilead, Galilee, Kadesh, and Hazor, and 
transplanted them into his own kingdom ;’ by which, in strictness, Assyria should be 
understood : but it appears from the book of Tobit, that Media was also subject to 
him ; so that there is no contradiction. 


We come next, in order, to the proper subject of the ten tribes. 

In 2 Kings xvii. 6. Shalmauezer, king of Assyria, is said to have carried away 
Israel into Assyria, and to have ‘ placed them in llalah and in Uabor, by the river 
of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes' 


“ Josephus, speaking of the same event, says, (Antiq. ix. c. 14. 1.) that 
Shalmanezer took Samaria (that is, the capital of the Israelites), demolished the 
government, and transplanted all the peojile into Media and Persia: and that 
they were re-placed by other people out of Cuthah ; which, says he, (in section 
iii. of the same chapter) is the name of a country in Persia, and which has a river of 
the same name, in it. Of the Cutheans, continues he, there were Jive tribes, or 
nations ; each of which had its own gods ; and these they brought with them into 
Samaria. These, he observes, were the people afterwards called Samaritans f and 
who, although they had no pretensions, affected to be kinsfolk to the Jews. And' 
hence, we may suppose, arose the violent animosity that subsisted between the two 
nations. 


“ The Cutheans (he says) had formerly belonged to the imier parts of Persia and 
Media^ 
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“ lu 2 Kings xvii. 24. it is said, that the people bro^ht to supply the place of 
the Israelites, were from 0ve places: i. e. Babylon, Cuthak, Ava, Hatnath, and 
Sepharvaim : and also^ that they worshipped as many different deities. 

“ Thus, we Jiave tlie hi.story of the removal of the ten tribes of Israel, at different 
periods ; as also of the people of Damascus, to the same countries : all of which was 
effected by the kings of Assyria ; whose capital was at Nineveh. But, previous to 
the second captivity (or that of Judah) by the Babylonians, these last had become 
masters of all Assyria : Nineveh had been destroyed ; and Babylon bad become the 
capital of the empire of Assyiia, thus enlarged by conquest. 

“ There are no particulars given, respecting the carrying away of Israel to Nine- 
veh, as of Judah to Babylon : but we may, perhaps, be allowed to consider both, aa 
parallel cases ; and tlience infer, that the conduct of the king of Nineveh, was much 
the same with that of the king of Babylon. 

“ Josephus says, that all the nation of Israel was taken away, and their places 
supplied by the Cutheans. 2 Kings ch. xvii. leaves us to understand the same, if taken 
literally: that is, that Shalniane/er ‘carried Israel away fato or Assyria;’ and 
that people were brought from divers countries, and ‘ placed in the cities of Sama- 
ria, instead of the children of Israel: and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the 
cities thereof. 

“ Certainly, if these accounts are to be taken literally, wo must suppose no other, 
than that the whole nation was carrit'd away; which suppositi^^n, however, occasions 
some difficulty, not only from the numbers to be carried away, but from the obvious 
difficulty of feeding by the way, and of iiually placing, in a situation where they 
could bo fed, so vast, and in a great degree, so u.seles.s a multitude, when removed to 
a strange country. Where.soever they came, they must either have been starved 
themselve.s, or they must virtually have displaced nearly an equal number of the 
king’s subjects, who wore already settled, and in habits of maintaining themselves, 
and probably of aiding the state. 

“j’hey were said to be carried to Nineveh. This residue of the ten tribes (that is 
seven and a half) cannot be estimated lower than at tw'O-thirds of the population of 
Nineveh, itself. And it may be asked, who fed them, in their w’ay across Syria and 
Mesopotamia, to Nineveh ? And admitting an exchange of the Cutheans for the 
Israelites, on so extemled a scale, as to include the agricultural and working people 
of all classes, a sovereign who should make such an exchange, where an interval of 
spaci', of near a thousand miles intervened, w'ould at least discover a different kiml 
of policy from that, which in our conception, was followed by the king of Assyria. 

“ Were we to avail ourselves of the Bible statement, and take between and 4 
millions, for the people of Israel; and of these, three-fourths for the seven and a half 
tribes carried away by Shalmauezer, that is, more than 2| million.*, we might well 
rest the argument there. But even reduced to the more probable number of 700,000, 
and upwards, — how was such a multitude to be provided for? Nor is this stated to 
be an act of neeessity, but of choice! 

“ We shall now state the particulars that are given, respecting the Babylonish 
captivity. 

It appears then, that Nebuchadnezzar carried away thejMv«cipaHnhabitants, the 
warriors, and artisans of every kind ; and these classes only; leaving behind, the 
husbandmen, the labourers, and the poorer classes, in general ; that is, the great body 
of the people. [Compare No. cccxxvii.] 

“ May it not be concluded, that much the same mode of conduct was pursued by 
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the kin^ of Nineveh, as by him of Babylon ; although it is not particularized? U 
cannot W supposed that either Media or Assyria u anted hiisbaudiuen. 

“The history ofTobit shews, not only that the Jews were distributed over Media, 
but that they filled situations of trust and confidence. And, on the whole, it may be 
conceived that the persons brought away from the land of Israel, were those, from 
whom the conqueror expected useful services, in his country ; or feared disturbances 
from, in their own. In effect, that the classes Mere much the same with those 
brought away from Judea, by the king of Babylon : and that the great body of the 
people remained in the land, as being of use there, but would have been burlheusome, 
if removed : consequently, that those who look for 'a nation of Jews, transplanted 
into Media, or Persia, certainly look for what was never to be found ; since no more 
than a select part of the natioti was so transplanted. 

“ In the distribution of such captives, it might be expected that a wise monarch 
would be governed by two considerations: first, to profit the most by their know'- 
ledge.and industry ; and secondly, to place them in such a situation, as to render it 
extremely difficult for them to return to their own country. The geographical posi- 
tion of Media appears favourable to the latter circumstance, there being a great ex- 
tent of country, and <leep rivers between. 

“ One circumstance appears very remarkable. Although it is positively said, that 
only certain classes of the Jews w'ere earned to Babylon, at the latter captivity ; and 
also, that on the decree of Cyrus, which permitted their return, the principal part 
did return, (perhaps 50,000 in all) yet so great a number was found in Babylonia, in 
after-times, as is really astonishing. They are spoken of by Josepims, as possi'ss- 
ing towns and districts, in that country, so late as the reign of P/<raa/e« ; about 
forty years before Christ. They were in great numbers at Babylon itself; also in Se- 
leucia and Susa. Their increase must have been wonderful ; and in order to main- 
tain such numbers, their industry and gains also must have been great. But it 
must also have been, that a very great number were disinclined to leave the country 
in which they were settled, at the date of the decree. Aramianus Marcellinus, so 
late as the expedition of Julian, speaks of a Jews’ town, at the side of one of the 
canals between the Euphrates and Tigris.” 

Such are the principal arguments of Major Ren n ell; there are others to which he 
has not adverted. In 2 Chron, xxx. we find the pious llezekiah wrote to “ all 
Israel, Ephraim, and Mauasseh” — aud “divers of AsLer, Manasseh, Issachar and 
Zabulon,” obeyed his injutictions, and came to Jerusalem to keep his passover; so 
that “ since the time of Solomon, son of David, there had not been the like in .feru- 
salem. ” Moreover, we read in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, 4, 5. that king Josiah not only 
“ pulled Judah and Jerusalem, ” in the first place, from idolatry, but, he w'ent in per- 
son and did the same “in the cities of Manasseh, (the half tribe west of Jordan) 
Ephraim, Simeon, aud even unto Napthali, throughout all the laud of Israel. ’’ 
This he could not have done, had he not possessed some authority over the country 
he visited ; and had not the people of this country acquiesced in the propriety of 
what he was doing, knowing it to be agreeable to their ancient laws and institutions. 
This implies a population of Hebrews by descent. 

Now as Josiah extended his refoimatiou throughout Israel, as he was killed at 
Megiddo, a town in the center of Israel, and defriidiug Israel against an iuvatier, 
there is no room to doubt, but that the main body of the then popululion of Israel 
was descended from those who had been left in the country, wheu the principals 
of the nation as to station and quality were led into captivity. 
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It can hardly he 8up])osed, that Israel was treated then more severely than Judah 
vras afterwards : on the contrary, one would imagine, that repeated revolts would be 
the most signally punished, yet we find that Nebuchadnezzar left some Judaeans be> 
hind ; although he carried off whoever could be of any service to him, in embellish-' 
ing his new capital ; that city which he so greatly improved, as to render it the sub- 
ject of his pride: — “this great Babylon, which 1 have built.” 

If these suggestions are founded on truth, they may assist our endeavours to dis- 
cern the real character of the Samaritans, it will be recollected, that what history we 
have of these people, is not from Israelite writers, or from themselves, but, from their 
rivals the Jews, whose description of them contains no equivocal tokens of national 
animosity and dislike. Whereas, if the bulk of the Israelites were left in their na- 
tive land, if the population, though decimated were not wholly deported, then the 
descent claimed by the .Samaritans from the tribe of Ephraim, may well be allow’ed 
them ; and then, it is neither more nor less than injustice, to deny their general rela- 
tion to the Hebrew community, lliis does not exclude the fact, that a number of 
Cutheans was intermingled among them ; who probably, occupied advantageous 
situations ; whether as to office or property : but these must always have been known, 
must alw'ays have been distinguished, as the Turks are, at this day, in their various 
lines of descent, among the Greeks. Nor is it by any means unlikely, that these 
different people should employ different arguments, according to events : When the 
affairs of the Jews were prosperous, the Israelite-Samaritans might claim affinity with 
them, and truly: when the Jewish people were in difficulties, the Cutheans would na- 
turally endeavour to ingratiate themselves with the heathen governors and sovereigns 
who despotized Judaea. So far as they appear in ^e Gospel History, we do not 
see that the Samaritans were worse than the Jews ; indeed, they seem, on the whole, 
to have been more open to conviction than the zealots of the southern tribes : — and 
this is clear from their history, — that while the temple of Jerusalem is destroyed, 
and the national rites are abolished, the Samaritans are still preserved as a people, 
though inglorious ; they maintain their ancient observances, though imperfectly ; they 
derive their descent from their proper patriarchs, in their own country : though pro- 
bably, not without considerable breaches and intervals in their means of proof ; they 
possess authentic copies of the Mosaic institutes ; free from Babylonish mutations ; 
under these they act; and Providence has continued them to the present time, as 
evidence of various points of history, and incidental facts, connected with Holy 
Writ. So little cause had the Jewish zealot to despise “ those who reside in the 
Mount of Samaria; and that foolish people which dwell in Schechem. ” Ecclus. 1.28. 

No. DLXXII. ON THE STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE 

HOLY CITY OF JERUSALEM, 

AT DIFFEBENT TIMES; WITH A PLATE, HINTING AT ITS DIMENSIONS 
IN FOUR DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

THE alterations made by Time on the face of the earth, though considerable, arc 
not comparable to those produced by the labours of man ; Mountains, Rocks, and 
for the most part Rivers, also, remain; not greatly changed from their ancient ap- 
pearances. where only acted upon by the lapse of ages : but, where the devices and ex- 
ertions of human art, and the varying intentions of human purpose, have been dii'ect- 
ed, the consequent changes are striking, and their effect in producing dissimilarity is 
wonderful. Every city bears witness to the truth of this ; but, as very few cities, in 

addition 
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addition to the character of sdciety, habitation, or polity, add that of umetity, we 
with difficnlty make proper allowance for the power of this principle, or for the va- 
rious permanent effects which inevitably follow it. 

Votaries who attribute to a particular locality the character of sanctity, will 
desire not only to honour, but also to adorn the subject of their consecration : they 
will di^ify the place of their devotion to the utmost of their power, — while this very 
attention will excite rivalship and enmity ; and a place thus distinguished, will be 
distinguished also by the consequences of that enmity ; it will be attacked and defen- 
ded, destroyed and restored, with a resolution and perseverance, not always experi- 
enced by establishments merely civil. Sach has been the lot of that very ancient 
city, Jerusalem ; and to illustrate in part, at least, the evidence of this fact, with the 
nature of its consequences, is the intent of our present reflections. 

The antiquity of the Jewish nation, of which Jerusalem was the capital, i 9 consi- 
derable ; but the origin of the city itself may reasonably be placed in ages long pre- 
ceding. The name seems to be compounded of two appellations; first, Salem, or Peace; 
secondly, Jebtts, afterwards varied into /em;4his periiaps denoting the inhabitants 
especially ; or at least, originating in a reference to their appellation. Josephus in- 
forms us that Salem was the capital of the kingdom of Meichizedek, and the same 
city as Jera-salem : the Arabians assert, that it was built in honour of that illustrious 
patriarch, by twelve neighbouring kings ; whether, or not, they built it for him, we 
may be allowed to suppose they respected, and perhaps, protected, it ; and, this in 
consequence of the sacred character of Meichizedek, Gen. xiv. Without farther inves- 
tigation, therefore, we shall consider the ancient Salem vlb the nucleus of the suc- 
ceeding Jerusalem. 

Instances of a sacred precinct, or spot set apart for worship, giving rise to a town, 
are numerous, and the progress is nothing more than natural ; yet must it be care- 
fully remembered that every sacred precinct is not a temple, nor does it imply tlie 
existence of a temple ; for, in early ages, many places were allotted for religious cer^ 
monies and public worship, &c. to which no building ever was attached ; and indeed, 
tribes who constantly dwelt in tents, and were perjietually removing from place to 
place, according to the seasons, might consecrate particular patches of ground, 
remarkable rocks, or hills, &c. but could have no inducement to erect buildings upon 
them for purposes of devotion. 

To treat this enquiry properly, it must be assumed that Mount Moriah was one of 
those places esteemed sacred. It afforded probably, a plot of ground, of conveni- 
ent size, for the resort of worshippers, and this obtained repute on account of its cha- 
racter; it was of some determinate and regular form (oblong square, perhaps) pre- 
pared and levelled, bounded, also, by a hedge, or a plantation of trees, called in 
Scripture, “ a grove ; ” and so far consecrated, by separation from the adjacent lands. 
Such a separated hill top being resorted to, at first a few tents were pitched at the 
foot of the hill, to accommodate the resorters, supposed to be numerous, on public 
occasions; to these succeeded a few houses, and by degrees the village increased to •* 
a town, until at length the establishment assumed the importance of a city. In one 
of these stages, probably, that of a small town, we first become acquainted with 
Salem ; of which we read, that Meichizedek came forth from it ; that the valley of 
**Shaveh, ” or “ the King’s Dale, was adjacent to it ; that it was considered as a place 
peculiarly sacred, and where the word of the Lord was communicated to the sons 
of men. 

It is not easy to say with certainty whether this Mount Moriah be that on which 
VoL. II. Y 
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Abraham offered up hia son. Isaac, Gen. xxik General opinion fovouni the affiroMb* 
tive ; but general opinion is not decisive, though it may be accepted as presnmptivei 
evidence. This would point to its acknowledged sanctity at a stiU earlier period* 
for it <u>pears, that Abraham did not ffnd an altar constructed on that mountain 
where he sacrificed ; yet it was doubtless a consecrated place ; it agrees therefore 
with the notion suggested of a portion of ground set apart by enclosure, and coiyecture 
may alledge that in this enclosure, i. e. in some part of the hedge, or grove around 
it, tlie ram, substituted instead of Isaac, was caught by his horns : this hedge is de- 
noted by the word Sabekt and the lxx. render “ caught in the plant [plantation ?3 
tabek” retaining the terra ; the Talmud renders trees. Interpreters differ on the spe- 
cies of tliis plant, but from the import of the word elsewhere, it seems to denote a 
closely planted grove, or thicket, (Psalm Ixxiv. 5. Isaiah ix. 5.) which is precisely 
what is assumed as its import here. This offers one mark of a consecrated place, 
which the history fixes to the summit of Mount Moriah ; while possibly the usual re- 
sidence of Melchizedek was (in his tents) in what we may call the toum of Salem, at some 
distance, down, or beside, the mount. That patriarch might be absent at this time — 
or, A brahara might reach the consecrated spot, privately ; — or, there might in that 
early age be no establishment, worthy the name of a town, ttear the consecrated spot ; 
merely perhaps a few straggling shepherds, (in this resembling Mount Sinai.) Cir- 
cumstances may easily be adjusted to the utmost privacy, whether any, or none, of 
these coiyectures be admitted. 

That many places were distinguished in the manner described is well known in 
classic antiquity ; and they are the most ancient /Ugh places ,* a description of sacred 
establishments, that afterwards occurs frequently enough^ in the history of the 
Hebrews. 

Our Plate contains four Plans of the site of Jerusalem; the first exhibits the situ- 
ation of Mount Moriah, with the sanctum marked on it; and a few other places, 
as “ the King’s Valley,” or ** Valley of Equity taken for that which was afterwards 
called “ the Valley of Jehoshaphav or, “of the Judgment of the Lord.” The tribunal 
might possibly stand where that called the Golden Gate is, now. This is in com- 
pliance merely with the tradition, which says, that from hence ail mankind shall be 
judged : and this, apparently, is the echo of a fact that here mankind /tad &een judged. 
As the whole of these four Plates are traced from the same plan, the reader will 
perceive at once, by mere inspection, the relation these places bear to each other, 
and will judge from their appositions, better than from any prolonged description. 

The next event of importance to the city of Salem, is apparently, in 2 Samuel v. 6. 
&c. (but really the incident of David’s depositing there the head of Goliah, happened 
some years earlier : of which hereafter.) It might be asked, why should David wbh 
to establish himself in this city, particularly? Was it because here had betas tire 
scene of transactions in ancient time, analogous to those which he meditated as pro- 
per for the seat of his sovereignty ? — because, this was the place chosen by the Lord, 
anciently, to put his name there? Certainly, this presumed sanctity is at least 
plausible ; and it agrees with the supposable motives by which the Jebusites were 
induced to refuse David. The addition of the royal residence could add nothiug to 
its dignity, but rather the contrary, in the opinion of those whose veneration for it 
was inherited from their remote ancestors. But, here it is necessary to enquire, who 
was this Jebusite which so tauntingly insulted David ? Looking back to Josh, xviii. 
28. we find Jebusi the name of Jerusalem, which is varied. Judges xix. 10, to Jebus>f 
it is noticed also as one of the cities of the Jebusites, a peojde “ not of the obildlen 
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ttf Israel.” Id Gen. x. 16 . ire read, that Canaan was the Mher of the iebusite ; and 
it seems that fit>m the early age to which that chapter refers, this family had been 
settled here ; — a family unquestionably of the atmmt Canaanites, such as those with 
whom Abraham and Isaac covenanted ; and perfectly distinct from the Palii, who 
overrun Canaan, while Israel was in Egy]^. These Paid were the intruders who 
were chiefly expelled by the Israelites. £\od. xxxiv. 11. This notion supposes 
these early inhabitants to retain their original possessions, according to the words 
of the historian. Numb. xiii. 29. Joshua xv. 63. “ the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out ; but the Jebusites dwelt 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day meaning, at most, that the 
Judahites had a hamlet adjaceut to this establishment of the Jebusites ; for, that 
Jebus itself was “in the bands of strangers,” appears from the conduct of the lievite. 
Judges xix. 10. And thus, 1 think, may be reconciled, those passages which relate 
the slaughter of its king, t. e. its PcUli king, (Joshua xii. 10.) and the expulsion of its 
people, *. e. its Palii people ; who certainly accompanied their king to battle, and 
shared his fate. From Judges i. 8. we learn that the children of Judah had smitten 
and burnt Jerusalem, e. the PcUli city)— but, if the ancient Canaauile part of the 
city were spared, or, if these ancient Canaanites escaped to Mount Moriah, a place 
rendered sacred by the ancestors of Judah themselves, then these might still 
“ dwell among the children of Judah.” This hypothesis of two descriptions of 
Canaanites, solves every difficulty ; which otherwise seems almost impossible ; os we 
are told, in the same chapter, verse 26. that “ Benjamin did not expel the Jebusites, 
but they dvvelt with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem, unto this day.” And 
something like this is necessary: for, if neither Judah nor Benjamin drove out the 
Jebusites, then they were not driven out ; but, if the king of Jerusalem was slain, if 
Jerusalem was fought against, taken, smitten with the edge of the sword, and burned, 
then surely its inhabitants were driven out ; — which is a contradiction in terms, not 
to be endured. 

We are now prepared to assign reasons for two circumstances which have strangely 
puzzled interpreters ; the first is, that, 2 Sara. xxiv. 23. Araiinah the Jebusite is 
called “ Kin^y” (and in all copies and all versions, as Dr. Geodes notes with sur- 
prise,) meaning I suppose, that he derived a pedigree from the ancient Canaanite 
kings of the place, and even at this time held at least family authority over hi.s clan, 
the inhabitants of the town. Perhaps, too, the name Ot nan given him, 1 Chron. xxi. 
16. was his llebrew, or Jewish, name ; while Arama/t was his Canaanite, or Jebu- 
site, appellation. 

The sei'ond <-ircnmstance is of greater consequence ; for we read 1 Chron. xxi, 29. 
that the Jewish national altar, whereon David certainly ought to have sacrificed, w as 
at this time stationed at Gibeon ; now, what could induce the angel of the Lord to 
tell Gad, and Gad to tell David (verse 18.) that he should go up, and raise an altar 
to the Lord, in the threshing-floor of Oman, i. e. Araunak, the Jebusite, unless here 
had been a consecrated piace, Jbrmerfy ? Why did David go out from his royal 
palace — Mount Zion, and pass through the interjacent city r Was there not ample 
space on Zion ? with plenty of conveniences, the king's own property, but he must, 
under peremptory direction, go down Mount Zion, and go up Mount Moriah, to 
raise an altar, on premises not his own ? 

Now, if this threshing-floor adjoined the originally consecrated spot on Mount 
Moriah, then it was the nearest approach to that most ancient Fantm, which was in 
David’s power ; he could not enter this holy place personally; but he sacrifices as 
near to it as possible, — close to it. This threshing-floor he purchases of Araunah 

Y 2 
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(with cattle, &c.) for fifty thekels of silver bat, afterwards, explaining to the 
Jehusite his iiiteiitioii of building a magnificent Temple on Mount AfortoA, he obtains 
in addition for that purpose, the whole summit of the mountain, including the site of 
the aiicieut Ftuium itself, from its natural guardian Araunah, for “ six hatred shekels 
of^otd." 1 Chron. xxi. 25. 

Tiie price seems to have been very great ; too great indeed, for the mere value of 
the ground : but this view of the subject accounts for it ; — it was smred property 
it would not have been alienated, even for the reception of a royal establishment or 
a palace, &c. but, as its sacred character was to lA; preserved and perpetuated, as 
additional religious honour was the purpose for which it was resigned, objections 
subsided David obtained it for perpetual consecration, yet at a great price ; so that 
Araunah received on occasion of this transfer, fifty shekels of silver in payment for 
his own private property ; and six hundred shekels of gold as a consideration for the 
public property of his family, and of his people. Thus the sacred character of the 
place marks it as the proper station for an intercessory altar, under circumstances so 
urgent, extraordinary, and afilictive ; while these very circumstances, in connection 
with the impulse of piety, induce David to purchase it, and Araunah to part with it; 
perhaps, not without reluctance, and certainly at a price liberal, if not magnificent. The 
reader will turn to our Plate, No. 11. and estimating the relative situations of Mount 
Zion, and Mount Moriah, he will perceive to what distance David proceeded from 
one, that he might erect an altar on the other. N.B. David afterwards brought the 
Tabernacle-altar, &c. into his own palace. Mount Zion, and Solomon transferred 
them to the Temple on Mount Moriah; which seems to manifest a pretty steady 
adherence on the part of the Jebusite to the honour of his po.ssession ; which he did 
not relinquish, till every thing was ready for constructing the intended Temple : [too 
sacred to lie made a working place, 1 Kings vi. 7.] 

There is another passage, which must not be overlooked in this enquiry ; — That it 
was customary for victors to carry the trophies of their victory to the Temples of their 
deities, and there to consecrate them, is well known. So we find the Philistines, 
1 Samuel xxxi. 10. suspending in triumph the bodies of Saul and his sons, on the 
walls of Beth Shan [the Temple of Shan] ; but, the armour of Saul they deposited in 
the Temple of Ashtaroth. In like manner, 1 Sam. xvii. 54. David carried the head 
of Goliath in triumph to Jerusalem; but he put his armour in the sacred tent, (not 
David's own tent, for he had none, being merely sent out on a message ; but) the 
national tabernacle, for here we find part of it (the sword) long after; and from the 
tabernacle he received it again, by the hand of Ahimelech, 1 Sam. xxi. 9. Now, 
what could induce David to carry the bloody trophy of his victory to Jerusalem, 
rather than to any other sacred, or public, or famous depository, unless Jerusalem 
were renowned for sanctity? Was the national Ark there? — No. Was this city, at 
this time a royal residence? — No. Had it a stronger claiin than Bethlehem, 
where the victor lived ? Notunless it were derived from superior sanctity; under 
»wliich all becomes easy ; and clearly the after-proceedings of the Philistines with the 
body of Saul, were but a repetition of David's proceedings with the head of Goliath. 

The result of these considerations confirms the proposition, that Aere was a sacred 
place of worship, from the most remote antiquity, and before Solomon embellished 
this Mount, by erecting his Temple on its summit. 

It is proper, therefore, strongly to ui^e the distinction between Mount Zion, the city 
of David, and Mount Moriah, the city of Jerusalem. Those names are frequently 
used by theological writers, as if they were identically the same place ; whereas, one 
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of them, Zion, -wae distiiigaished as being the seat of the royal or kingly office ; the 
other as being 6ie seat of the national worship ; how frequently so ever tliese may 
be associated by the sacred writers, alter the time of David, yet they are not the 
^ same ; neither are they, strictly taken, equivalent to each other ; but are distinct, 
t \.^ugh combined. ^ 

/We are not writing a history of the city of Jerusalem at length, and can but hint at 
jjls subsequent enlargements by succeeding kings of Judah. 

j The city of Jerusalem was built on hills, and was encompassed with mountains, 
Psalm cxxv. 2. on a stony and barnm soil : it was about sixty furlongs in length, 
according to Strabo, lib. xvi. Adjacent to Jerusalem, were the fountains of Gikon 
and Siloam, and the brook Kidron: also the waters of Ethan, which Pilate conveyed 
through aqueducts into the city. Joseidi. lib. ii. rap. 15. de Bello. 'I'he ancient city 
of Jebus, which David took from the Jebusites, was not large. It stood on a moun- 
tain, south of the Temple. There David built a new city, which he called *• the city 
of David," whereon stood the royal palace. 

■ Between these mountains lay the valley of Millo, which separated the ancient 
Jebut from tlte city of David, but was tilled up by David and Solomon, to unite the 
two cities, and to render them more level and uniform. 1 Kings ix. 15, 24. xi. 27. 
After the reign of Manasseh, a new city is mentioned, called the Second, inclosed 
with walls by that prince. 2 Chron. xxiv. 22. xxiii. 14. and 2 Kings xxii. 24. The 
Maccabees considerably enlarged it on the north, by inclosing a third hill, as part of 
Jerusalem. Josephus speaks of a fourth hill, called Bezetha, which Agrippa joined 
to the city. This new city lay north of the Temple, along the brook Kidron. In con- 
sequence of these junctions, Jerusalem had never been so large, as when it was 
attacked by the Romans. It was then thirty-three-furlongs in circumference : — 
nearly four miles and a half. Josephus informs us, tliat the wall of circumvalla- 
tion, constructed by Titus, was thirty-nine furlongs; or four miles, eight-hundred 
and seventy-five paces. Others admit a much larger extent. See Vallalpandus, 
for the affirmative ; and M. Rcland, for the negative, Palestin. t. 2. lib. iii. See in 
the Dictionary the article Jerusalem. 

The condition of Jerusalem in the time of Christ, was much the same as after- 
wards, when assaulted by the Romans ; and what this was, Tacitus being a Roman, 
and a military man, may inform us. He says, 

Jerusalem stood upon an eminence, difficult ot approach. The natural strength 
of the place was increased by redoubts and bulwarks, which, even on the level 
plain, would have made it secure from insult. Two hills, that rose to a prodigious 
height, were inclosed by walls constructed with skill, in some places projecting for- 
ward, in others retiring inwardly, with the angles so formed, that the besiegers were 
always liable to be annoyed in flank. The extremities of the rock were sharp, ab- 
rupt, and craggy. In convenient places, near the summit, tow’ers were raised sixty 
feet high, and others, on the declivity of the sides, rose no less than a hundred and 
twenty feet. These works presented a spectacle altogether astonishing. To the • 
distant eye they seemed to be of equal elevation. Within the city, there were other 
fortifications inclosing the palace of the kings. Above all was seen, conspicuous to 
view, the Tower of Antonia, so called by Herod, in honour of the triumvir, who had 
been his friend and benefactor. 

The Temple itself was a strong fortress, in the nature of a citadel The fortifi- 
cations were built with consummate skill, surpassing, in art as well as labour, all the 
rest of the works. The very porticos that surrounded it were a strong defence. A 
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perennial spring supplied the place with water. Subterraneous caTeras were scoop* 
ed under the rock. The rain water was saved in pools and cisterns. Since the 
redaction of the place by Pompey, experience had taught the Jews new modes of 
fortification; and the corniption and venality, that pervaded the whole reign of 
Claudius, favoured all their projects. By bribery they obtained permission to re* 
build their walls. The strength of the works plainly shewed that, in profound peace 
they meditated future resistance. The destruction of the rest of their cities served 
to increase the number of the besieged. A prodigious conflux poured in from all 
quarters, and among them the most bold and turouleut spirits of the nation. The 
city, by consequence, was distracted by internal divisions. They had three armies* 
and as many generals. The outward walls, forming tlie extent, were defended by 
Simon : John, otherwise called Bargioras, commanded in the middle precinct : 
Eleazar kept pcwsession of the Temple. The two former commanded the greatest 
number of soldiers : the latter had the advantage of situation. The three parties 
quarrelled among themselves. Battles wore fought within the walls; stratagems 
were practised ; conflagraUons destroyed part of the city, and a quantity of grain 
was consumed in the flaoms. Under colour of performing a sacrifice, John contri* 
ved to send a band of assassins, to cut off Eleazar and his whole party in one gene* 
ral massacre. By this atrocious deed he gained possession of the Temple. From 
that time two contending factions threw every thing into confusion, till the enemy at 
their gates obliged them to unite in tiieir common defence.” Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. 
Mr. Murphy’s Translation. 

Tliese accounts are particularly interesting, because they clearly illustrate the na> 
tural strength of Jerusalem, and justify the boastings of the native Hebrews; of which 
Scripture gives instances, as, Psalm exxii. 3. exxv. 2. Under these circumstances, 
how very unlikely, perhaps even ridiculous, did the prophecy of our Lord appear to 
the Jews, Luke xix. 43. every word of which opposes their confidence in these de- 
fences. “ Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee (rather raise a circumvalla- 
tion) and compass thee around — and shall keep thee in on every side — and shall lay 
thee even with the ground — and thy children within the^*>and they shall not leave 
within thee one stone on another.” It is not impossible that this was literally ful- 
filled in every particular, so far as regarded Jerusalem itself : though certain towers, 
or even lines of houses, or streets, of the cities appended to the ancient town, might 
be spared, to accommodate the Roman garrison stationed in the place. 

Our fourth Subject shews the present state of Jerusalem, the Holy City, the Holy 
Temple, “ trodden down by the Genliles, till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
It is necessary that we should fix this idea in our miuds, “ till the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled” — and then, the probability is, titat iliis same spot w'hich during so many 
ages has been distinguished, and still is distinguished by c on. -.ec ration and sanctity, 
though degraded, shall again enjoy favour.^ winch will render it conspicuous, Difte- 
*rent opinions may be entertained respecting the nation of the Jews, and conse(|uent- 
ly respecting the fate of their capital, Jerusalem ; hut, the result of these enquiries is 
not adverse to tlie modest conjecture, that it is still to be the scene of events foretold 
in prophecy, which will be no less corroborative of faith, when they do happen, than 
those ev(>nts have been which are narrated in history ; events which surely no one 
can properly consider, without feeling a persuasion rising to expectation, of a some- 
wbat, — though to describe, or to determine, that sotamriust, may be dilficult. 
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No* DLXXin. POSTERIOR EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE TEMPLE 

WHATEVER changes have taken place in Jerusalem, and how different soever 
the surface of the city may be from what it was originally, there are, nevertheless, 
certain fixed localities on which we may rest our confidence. Such are — the site of 
the Temple, and — the Mount Sion, south of that structure, as marked on our Plate; 
and we the rather particularize this, because modern inconsistency extends the 
name Sion to the lull of Calvary, now inc luded in the general enclosure of the 
city. It was not so, anciently ; and it ought not to be so, now : the error probably 
arose from the misapplication of metaphor and figure in religious speculation ; in 
this it is not singular at Jerusaleii. 

We combine, therefore, — the character of certainty annexed to the situation of 
the Temple, with that equal character of certainty that the Holy Place is actually 
trodden down by Gentiles, — that the times of the Gentiles are not fulfilled. And 
yet, the Gentiles who at this moment tread the courts of the Sanctuary, in notliing 
resemble those to whom the prophecy seemed applicable, in the first instance. 
Human foresight could never have imagined them ; could never have predicted 
them ; could have formed no idea of their rise, of their progress, of their character, 
of their power ; — in short, they are Gentiles of that caste, to use a term now fa- 
miliarized among us, which never could have been contemplated by the diviners, 
the seers, the pseudo-prophets, of the period when these memorable and indefea- 
sible words were uttered. 

This demands closer examination: for, correctly speaking, the struggle against 
Christ and his doctrine, by the Jews and their polity, lay very much between that 
Holy Place, the Temple at Jerusalem, and the principle asserted by our Lord, in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria, of worship equally acceptable to the 
Father, in all places alike. Of what was Christ accused? — Of intending “to 
DESTROY THE Tbmrle OF GoD, ” Matt. xxu. 61. Mark xiv. 58. Comp. Johnii. 
19. Of what was the protomartyr Stephen accused? — “This man ceasethnot to 
speak blasphemous words against this Holy Place ; — for we have heard him say, 
that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this Holy Place,” Acts vi. 13. Of 
what was Paul accused? — “ Men of Israel, help! this is the man who teacheth 
all men eveiy where against the people, and against the law, and against this 
P/ace; and he hath brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hath polluted 
this Holy Place,” Acts xxi. 28. 

This was the watch-word to instigate popular fury ; and it may be said, without 
offence against truth, that Christ fell a victim to the prt;judices of the people in 
favour of the Temple ; and not to those only of the mere mob ; for Caiaphas, the 
High Priest, not unnaturally dreaded lest the Romans should come and take aw'ay 
our Place” — ». e. our Holy Place ; in other words, should destroy the Temple, 
John xi. 48. The consequences of these prejudices, we know' ; we know too, 
that Stephen was murdered ; and that Paul was on the point of being murdered, 
from an infuriated impulse of the same zeal : “ the Temple of the Lord ! ! ! the Tem- 
ple of tlie liOrdfl! the Temple of the Lord 11!” 

The continuation of this history is happily preserved to us in the Works of 
Josephus ; from them we learn that to tlie .very day of the total ruin of their nation, the 
zealots presumed on a miraculous interference from Heaven, in favour of the sa- 
cred Edifice on which they had set their hearts ; and, as they supposed, the Divi- 
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nity had set las heart also. The flames devoured it : an inconsiderate Roman 
soldier, disregarding its magnificence, set fire to it ; and in spite of every effort of 
the general to save so costly and splendid a Building, it sunk into a heap, of 
mouldering ruins. 

Before this time, the prediction of Christ that it should be trodden down ly the 
Gentiles, uvas universally known; and as the preliminary part of the prediction was 
fulfilled in the destruction of this venerated object, it could not but excite the faith 
and confidence of Christians, the grief and mortification of the Jews, and the 
admiration of the whole world. There can be no doubt, but what it contributed 
much to the spread of Christianity : it was a signal event ; an event that justified 
many inferences. But there still remained a part of the prophecy to be accom- 
plished. The phrase “ times of the Gentiles, ” was ambiguous : it might bear various 
interpretations : the Jews would naturally put the most favourable construction on 
it, so far as they regar(b?d it at all ; and the power by which the Temple had been 
destroyed, would retain a persuasion of possessing the ability, whenever it felt the 
inclination, of restoring this sacred Edifice from desolation to splendor. It is a 
question of some consequence to us, whether the attempt was ever made, and how 
far it succeeded ? 

Notwithstanding the severe lesson the Jewish nation had received, by the 
miseries suffered from the superiority of the Roman arms under Titus, yet this 
people, in their various dispersions, zealously cherished the hope of restoration. 
To accomplish this, they depended on their ovm prowess. Hence continual 
seditions and rebellions ; insomuch that the ordinary policy of statesmen forbad 
the heathen Roman emperors from entertaining any thought of assembling the 
Jews in a national body ; and Adrian found it necessary to punish them, to banish 

them, and to oppress them still more than his predecessors had done. [See Adbian, 
in the Dictionan/.'] Their turbulence continued, though their power was extin- 
guished ; nor could succeeding Emperors venture to place any confidence in them. 
At length, the empire became Christian in the person of Constantine; and when it 
could least of all be expected, an attempt was made, under auspices, which, at 
the moment might be deemed uncommonly favourable : and these we shall con- 
sider, with their circumstances and consequences. 

No. DLXXIV. OF JULIAN’S ATTEMPT TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE. 

Flavius Claudius Julianus, or Julian, was nephew of Constantine the 
Great: he was bom Nov. 0. a. d. 331. He was educated a Christian; but,, taking 
a liking to the dictates of the philosophers, he indulged his inclination to the 
ancient religion of the empire ; and when he succeeded to the Imperial power, 
[a. d. 361.] he exerted it, in opposing the progress of Christianity, and in re- 
storing all things to their former state. His education as a Christian brought 
him ac«iuuinted, among other points of learning, with the prediction of Christ 
respecting the Temple of Jerusalem ; and he hoped to thwart that, with the doc- 
trine at large, by annulling so much of it, as remained unaccomplished. It was, 

then, less from regard to the Jews, than from well-informed hatred to the Christians, 
that he proposed to re-build the Temple, and that he commanded his officers and 
governors to assist this undertaking to the utmost. This order they obeyed : Aly- 
pius, governor of Antioch, set himself to the work with the greatest resolution ; 
and made considerable progress in the necessary preparations. 
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As might be expected, the Jews forwarded the labours with enthusiastic *eal ; 
it is even said, by Gregory Nazianzen, “that their women not only contributed with 
great readiness all their valuable ornaments, but also gave their personal assist- 
ance to the work, carrying earth in their robes and richest garments, not thinking 
any thing too much to promote so pious a design.” Chrysostom adds, that even 
the blind, and those who were debilitated by old age, yet gave their assistance. — 
And now, what could prevent the completion of this design ? The Christian wri- 
ters, oratoricatty, describe the interruption it received as miraculous ; but their 
evidence has been charged with partiality. No such charge, however, can rest on 
that, of Ammianus Marcellinus, a heathen, a good historian, who had been well 
acquainted with the emperor .Tulian, for many years. He says, “ When therefore 
Alypius had set himself to the work with the greatest resolution, and was also 
assisted by the governor of the province, frightful balls of fire {giobi JJammarum) 
broke out near the foundations ; uud those eruptions being repeated, they rendered 
the place inaccessible to the workmen, who were scorched and burnt several times 
before they left off. But the element continuing to repel them, they ceased from 
their enterprize.” 

This testimony is decisive as to the fact : nor are the causes of this fact so 
impenetrable in the present day, as they were, perhaps, in the days ofI>r. Lardner. 
A building so extensive as the Temple of Jerusalem, would demand different pre- 
parations in various parts of its site. In some places, the rock would be the 
natural foundation, and easily accessible ; in other places, remains of the ancient 
foundations would be preserved sufficiently entire to receive new constructions. [So 
in rebuilding St. Paul’s Church, after the tire of London, Sir Christopher Wren 
availed himself of the old foundation, in nine-tenths of its extent.] Vast quantities 
of earth and rubbish would require removal, from different quarters ; thereby open- 
ing vaults and caverns (constructed, as the Rabbins affirm, by Solomon, deep in the 
rock,) which had been closed for ages. Whoever is acquainted with our coal-mines, 
knows, that certain inilammable^a5«^ (the fire-damp, &c.) collect among their work- 
ings, which often by contact with the atmospheric air, explode; but, especially, 
if light or fire approaches. Many lives are annually lost by such explosions : (and 
many more were formerly lost, before the application of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
Safety Lamp.) Something analogous occurs in the subterranean constructions of 
ancient ruins : and, in short, there are many instances, in various situations, of fatal 
accidents occasioned by the combustion of long- imprisoned gasses. 

We are not to suppose that all the labours of this undertaking were in an equal 
state of forwardness ; nor that these globes of flame burst out from all parts, 
alike ; nor that the terrified workmen confined themselves to philosophical accu- 
racy in describing what tliey saw and what they felt. Neither are we bound to 
conten^late an interposition of Heaven beyond the operation of natural causes. 
When Gregory Nazianzen says of the Jewish women at work, as above described, 
— “being interrupted by a hurricane and an earthquake, they ran away for shel- 
ter,” we may acknowledge our assent. We may farther acknowledge the effects 
of lightning, and of other electric phenomena, without implicitly believing “ a light 
from heaven, exhibiting a cross with a circle round it, and marking a cross on the 
bodies and garments of spectators.” We freely admit (as Socrates says,) that 
“ there came down from heaven a fire which consumed all the workmen’s tools : 
and you might see mallets, irons for polishing stones, saws, axes, spades, and all 
such instruments which are made use of in building, consumed by the flames : the 
VoL. II. z 
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fire preyed on these things for a whole day together we admit this, because we 
know, it is the property of iron, therefore of iron tools, to attract lightning ; as it is 
of lightning to consume them : nor is it impossible that this “ fire from heaven,” 
or its attendant meteors, might inflame the gasses existing in the subterranean 
vaults, &c. &c. now exposed to its action. 

The testimony involves the character of Ammianus Marcellinus, a Heathen ; 
of Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, Ciiristian 
fathers ; all four contemporaries. The authorities for the fact are brought together 
by J. Alb. Fabrieius. Nevertheless, Labdner objected to the history, from the 
best of motives : Gibbon would have objected, but was compelled to say “ such 
authority (as the .story rested on) should satisfy a believing, and must astonish an 
incredulous mind.” 

When four contemporary credible writers agree in the main incidents of a fact, 
nothing short of evidence unusally preponderating can justify our denial of that 
fact : nor should it be overlooked, that the Christian relators appeal on this subject 
to the observation and evidence of the most competent witnesses, with a boldness 
that implies their complete conviction of its truth. 

By premising that the works were in different states of forwardness, we have 
prepared the reader to conclude, that, though all were forsaken, yet some would 
be suflBciently raised above the foundations to evince the obedient diligence of 
the overseers and workmen. Nor, is it necessary to suppose that when Omar 
built the present mosque he would remove all tokens of those preceding labours. 

^They still exist ; and for the discovery of their existence we are indebted 

to Dr. E. D. Clauke, in whose mind they had occasioned diversified reflections. 
He first thought they might be part of the original constructions of the Temple. 
He says, — “By the sides of the spacious area in which it [the Mosque of Omar] 
stands, are certain vaulted remains: these plainly denote the masonry of the 
ancients ; and evidence may be adduced to prove that they belonged to the foun- 
dations of Solomon’s Temple. We observed also that reticulated stucco, which is 
commonly considered as an evidence of Roman work.” 

He afterwards changed his mind ; and in a Note in his Appendix, the Dr. says, 
“ The extraordinary appearance of the opus reticulatum in this building, being 
irreconcileable with Jewish masonry, may lead to a very cuiious, if not important 
inference, conceruiug these foundations. The author was at first inclined to be- 
lieve, with Phocas and Golius, that they were remains of the Temple of Solomon, 
as it was restored by Herod, a few years before the Christian »ra. Judsea, it is 
true, was theu a Roman province ; but it does not necessarily follow, either that 
Roman workmen were employed, or that the Roman taste was consulted in the 
style of the superstructure.” 

[Indeed the text of Josephus seems to prove the contrary; for he states, that the 
Jewish priests were employed to .superintend the plan of the work, and the labours 
of the artificers. — Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 14.] 

“On maturer deliberation, after duly considering what has been written on the sub- 
ject, particularly by Chrysostom, there seems every reason for believing, that, in the 
foundations here alluded to, we have a standing memorial of Julian's discomfiture, 
when he attempted to rebuild the Temple ; and perhaps of a nature which might 
have satisfied Lardncr himself, that his doubts concerning the fact were unwarrant- 
able. Ammianus Marcellinus, whose testimony, as that of a Heathen writer, con- 
founded even Gibbon’s incredulity, pretty plainly indicates that some progress had 
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been made in the work, before the prodigy occurred which rendered the place in- 
accessible to the artificers whom Julian had employed. It is expressly stated by 
him, that Alypius was earnestly employed in carrying on the building, aii<l tliat the 
Governor of the province was assisting the operation, when tin; dames burst forth. 
Chrysostom, alluding to the fact, as notorious, and attested by living witnesses, says, 
“ Yea, they may view the foundations lyino stiul bare and naked; 

AND IF .YOU ASK THE REASON, YOU WILL MEET WITH NO OTHER ACCOUNT BE- 
SIDES THAT WHICH I HAVE GIVEN.” From these concurring testimonies, and 
from the extraordinarj' remaining evidence of the o/><« it can hardly be 

denied but that an appeal may be made to these remains as the very work to 
which Chrysostom alludes. I’he words of Ammianns seem to warrant a similar 
conclusion: Metneiuli globi Jlarntnarum trope fundamenta erebris assultibus 
erumpeutis." On what authority Mosheini asserts that the Jews who had “ set about 
this important work were obliged to desist, before they had even begun to lay the 
foundations of the sacred edijiee," i\oe» not appear; except it be upon the follow- 
ing passage from liufinns, A pertis igitnr Jundamentis calces ca^mentaque adhibita ; 
nihil omnino deerat, qvin die postern, vetenlms del urbntis, nova jncerent fundamental’ 
Warburton, who has rited this passage, is nevertheless eari ful, in weighing the evi- 
dence as to the fact, to consider the testimony of Chrysostom as of a superior na- 
ture, being that of a living w’itness; whereas Rufiniis, who lived in the subsequent 
age, could Only relate things as they had been transmitted to him; therefore the 
appeal made by Chrysostom to the existence of tin* Jomulations may be supposed 
to supersede any inference likely to he derived from these w'ords of ilufinus, as to 
their not having been laid before the Prodigy took place; and the present appear- 
aiM-e of the opus reliculatum in the masonry, proves that the workmanship is strictly 
Roman. Prideaux, in his “ l^etter to the Deisis,” makes indeed a bold assertion, 
and without veracity, in saying, that there “« not now left the least remainder of the 
mins of the Temple, to show wlierc it once stood ; and that those who travel to Jeru- 
salem, have no other mark, wnerehy to find it out, but the Mahometan mosque 
erected on the same plat by Omar." There is in fact a much better mark; namely, 
the mark of Julians discomfiture, in the remains of Roman masonry upon the spot: 
and if this be disputed, it can only be so, by admitting that the foundations now 
“lying bare and naked" were those of the temple built by Herod ; in direct opposi- 
tion to authenticated records concerning their demolition by Titus, who command- 
ed bis sobliers to dig up the Joundations both of the Temple and the city. “ Both 
the Jewish 'raliiiud and Mairnouides afiirni,” says Whitby, “ that J’erentius Rufus, 
the captain of bis army, caused a ploughshare to rase the soil whereon the Jound- 
ations of the Temple stood. 

“ After all that has been said, let the reader bear carefully in mind, that the pro- 
phecy of Christ, existing in full blaze, needs not any support from the establishment 
of Julian’s miraculous discomfiture. The ruin of the Temple, and of the city; the 
abolition of the Mosaical dispensation ; the total overthrow and dispersion of the 
Jews ; constitute altogether an existing miracle, perplexing the sceptic with 
incontestable proof of the Divine origin of our religion.” 

We have no occasion to add to these reflections of the learned and intelligent wri- 
ter. 'The facts are before the reader ; and we leave him to the pleasure of seeing the 
authority of the Christiau advocates and historians established on a basis so undeni- 
able and satisfactory. 

z 2 
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We may observe, nevertheless, in conclusion, that we are not bound to take too 
strictly the expressions of tlie Jewish writers that Rufus passed a ploughshare over 
ALL PARTS of \X\e foundations of the Tetnple. As that edifice stood on a rock ; and 
was greatly built into the rock, those deeper parts would escape the ravages of fire, 
and could not be dislocated without greater labour than they cost to construct them. 
Some, even of Solomon’s foundations, laid with large heavy stones, may still be in 
their places. 

It remains merely to hint, that from the numerous instances he had seen of Roman 
work, &c. Dr. Clarke was a perfect judge of the certainty of what he saw, and was 
not likely to mistake Saracen work, or any other, for genuine labours of the Romans, 
as practised at the date assigned to this event. We may safely rest on the Doctor’s 
competency, among our many other obligations to him. 

No. DLXXV. ANCIENT SEPULCHRES ON MOUNT SION. 

• 

THE following account by Dr. Clarke, of his discovery on the outside of the 
walls of Jerusalem, is important: it refers to times and events more ancient than 
those of the foregoing N umber ; and therefore more closely connected with the 
Bible History. The remarks annexed are reprinted from the Literary Pano* 
RAMA, vol. xiii. p. 803. et seq. 

" We had been to examine the hill which now bears the name of Sion ; it is situated 
upon the south side of Jerusalem, part of it being excluded by the wall of the present 
city, which passes over the top of the Mount. If this be indeed Mount Sion, the 
prophecy (Mich. iii. 12.) concerning it, that the plough should pass over it, has been 
fulfilled to the letter ; for such labours were actually going on when we arrived. 
Here the Turks have a mosque over what they call the tomb of David. No Christian 
can gain admittance ; and as we did not choose to loiter among the other legendary 
sanctities of the Mount, having quitted the city by what is called “Sion Gate,” we 
descended into a dingle or treuch, called Tophet, or Gehinnon, by Sandys. As we 
reached the bottom of this narrow dale, sloping towards the Valley of Jehosaphat, 
we observed upon this side of the opposite mountain, which appears to be the same 
called by Sandys the “ Hill of Ofrence,” facing Mount Sion, a number of excava- 
tions in the rock, similar to those already described among the ruins of Telmessus 
in the Gulph of Glaucus : and answering to the account published by Shaw of the 
Cryjsfte of Laodicea, Jebilee and Tortosa, We rode towards them; their situa- 
tion being very little elevated above the bottom of the dingle on its southern side. 
When we arrived, we instantly recognised the sort of Sepulchres which had so 
much interested us in Asia Minor, and, alighting from our horses, found that we 
should have ample employment in their examination. They were all of the same 
kind of workmanship, exhibiting a series of subtermneous chambers hewn with 
marvellous art, each containing one or more repositories for the dead, like cisterns 
carved in the rock upon the sides of those chambers. Comp. Isaiah xiv. 16. 18. 
Ezek. xxxit 20. &c. p. 350. 

“Upon all the Sepulchres at the base of this Mount.. ..there are inscriptions in 
Hebrew and in Greek. The Hebrew inscriptions are the most effaced : of these 
it is difiicult to make any tolerable copy. Besides the injuries they have sustained 
by l^e, they have been covered by some carbonaceous substance, either bitumi- 
nous or funud, whicb rendered the task of transcribing them jet more arduous. 
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The Greek inscriptions are brief and legible, consisting of immense letters deeply 
carved in the face of the rock, either over the door, or by the side, of the Sepulchres. 

** Upon the first we observed these characters : 

4<THCAriAC 
C I W N 

OF . THE . HOLY 
SION 

“ Having entered by the door of this Sepulchre, we found a spacious chamber cut 
in the rock, connected with a series of other subterranean apartments, one leading 
into another, and containing an extensive range of receptacles for the dead. . . . 

** The Hebrew inscriptions, instead of being over the entrances, were by the side 
of the doors. Having but little knowledge of the characters with which they were 
written, all that could be attempted was, to make as faithful a representation as 
possible of evCry incision upon the stone, without attempting to supply any thing 
by conjecture; and even admitting in certain instances doubtful traces, which 
were perhaps casualties caused by injuries the stone had sustained, having no 
reference to the legend 

From the imperfect state of this inscription, and the decomposition of the 
rock itself, whereon it is placed, the copy may be liable to error. It was made, 
however, with great care, and due attention was paid to the position of the lines. 
The words of the inscription are supposed to be Arabic, expressed in Hebrew and 
Phoenician characters. All the face of this mountain, along the dingle, supposed 
to be the Vale of Gehinnon by Sandys, is marked by similar excavations, p. 556. 

“ Continuing our researches along this dingle, as it inclines towards the east, 
before its junction with the larger Valley of .lehosaphat, we came to Sepulchres .... 
similar to those described .... near the place commonly shewn as Aceldama, or the 
Field of Blood. 

“ None of these inscriptions are now in a state to be inteipreted . . . . In the 
second, the mixture of letters usually called Etruscan and properly Phoenician* 
with the characters of the Greek alphabet, added to the imperfect state of the in- 
scription, seem to render illustration hopeless. 

In some of these Sepulchres were ancient paintings, executed after the manner 
of those found upon the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii; except that the 
figures represented were those of the Apostles, the Virgin, &c. with circular lines, 
as symbols of glory, around their heads. These paintings appeared upon the 
sides and upon the roof of each sepulchral chamber, preserving a wonderful fresh* 
ness of colour, although much injured by Arabs and Turks, whose endeavours to 
efface them were visibly displayed in many instances. ” p. 568. 

What Dr. C. describes as “ hopeless, ” and abandons in despair, it becomes me 
not to attempt without the greatest circumspection and modesty. In desperate 
cases all that can be done is to guess, at a peradventure ; and where nothing of 
consequence depends on the result, conjecture impeaches neither the intention, nor 
the integrity of the conjectures 1 could willingly have spared myself this labori* 
ous enquiry ; but, apparently, the discovery affords evidence in support of Bibli- 
cal history ; and that object is worth the trouble. 1 therefore state my thoughts ; 
desiring the reader to accept them as conjectuses only. 
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I begin with the second inscription, copied from Dr. C. page 568. What are 
blanks in Dr. C. are marked in smaller letters. The first three lines read thus : 

OHKHAI A ST RAT HFON Tl. fl. 

oycspasiion os the 

princeps18B€NAS 

eoos . . . 1 8 r 

Co r I 8 H 

0JJKI) — a Coudifnrium, or receptacle for the dead, a Sepulchre ; — Sm arpartiyov — bjf 
order of the i^eturtU, Titus Tiavius, Son of Vespasian, Prince of the Koinan 

Wli, .lever be thought of th*‘ li tiers proposed for filling up the.blanks, it is clear 
that this inscription mentions, iSontf Vespasian;" — also, that the exist ii-g word 
in the third line is a Latin vion], Juvenes; — and that the first is a (ueek word 
itn(>ortiug a Sepulchre. Th<^ followiiig lines of the original, which .are too much 
obiileraled to be read, may be names of persons (soldiers ?) here deposited by 
order of the general ; — tlie last word transcribed seems to be xi «n. 

The Roman army was composed in part of foreigners, ignorant of Latin ; and 
among tliem Asiatics, etjually ignorant of Greek: nor can we suppose the soldiers, 
natives of Italy, were themselves learned. W^e are not, therefore, to wonder at 
incorrect language written by them, or at the mixture, conspicuous iu this iuscrip- 
tif>n, which presents at the same time Greek words and Greek letters; with a Laiin 
word and Latin letters ; also Phenecian letters, and originally, no doubt a Phene- 
cian word. 

Supposing this inscrijitlon to commemorate soldiers who fell at the siege of 
Jerusalem, under Titus, 1 avail myself of whatever authority it aftbrds for assigning 
a like character to the inscription No. 1. Dr. G. page -SGS. The upper lines of it 
are too much mutilated to be restored by me; b it being Hebrew letters, they may 
possibly refer to Galilean troops. The last line but one 1 read thus ; — 

2 Y-)Y 2 rolNTXI A '3 

SYRUS GOINTTILIN 

Whether this be one name, Cyrus Quuitillian, or two names, Cyrus and Qumtillian, 
I know not; nor is it of any consequence. It is enough, that this inscription also 
contains several names ; and that neither Cyrus nor Quintillian can be deemed 
Hebrew. 

Moreover, this inscription is a mixture of letters derived from different languages. 
The third letter in Cyrus, is the Hebrew resh, 1. the x in QuinUllian, is the Samari- 
tan tau, or T ; the last letter but one is the Hebrew jod, '> ; and the last letter itself 
is the Samaritan nun, N. Thus we have two demonstrative proofs of a mixture of 
letters iu the same inscription, written by soldiers, at the date of the promulgation 
of the Gospel. Thus has Providence very unexpectedly brought to light an unde- 
niable evidence for the truth of the Gospel History, in a matter apparently so 
minute, and incidental, as to have escaped the imaginations of all critics and 
commentators, to this day ; neither could they have conjectured the truth. 

All our learned say, the inscription on the cross of Jesus, was in three lan- 
OVAOES : “ It was, ” says Dr. Doddridge, “ written in Latin, for the Majesty of the 
Roman Empire ; in Greek, for the information of the vast numbers of Hellenists 
that used that language, as indeed most provinces of the Roman empire did; (see 
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Brerewood’s Enquiries, chap, i — ^iv.) and \n Hebrew, as it was the vulgar language.”^ 
That is to say, it was in fact, three inscriptions, each in a diflerent language. 

It never could enter the. mind of any reader that one single inscription was 
written in words borroweil from three diifereut languages (as the inscriptions copied 
by Dr. Clabke evidently are) — much less that any single inscription, so short as 
this, could be written in lettets belonging to three ditferent alpliabets. — But 
what says the Evangelist Luke, chap, xxiii. 33 ? — “ a superscription also was writ- 
ten over him in letters ’ypainittaiv, of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew.” Had 
it been in three parts, each in one language, it might have been (by one writer- at 
least of the four) described as three inscriptions ; but all the evangelists mention 
it as on£ inscription; and the apostle .Tohn is particular in saying it was a title, and 
THE title, in the singular. Now, from these inscriptions in the rocks of Mount Sion, 
we learn, that it was an ordinary thing for the soldiery to employ letters of the three 
languages in one inscription ; and if Pilate wrote that “ title” himself; or, which is 
much more likely, transfern^d the labour to some low officer of his guard, the writer 
did no more in so doing, than did the soldiers of Titus's army a few years afterwards. 

I have heretofore had occasion to vindicate the correctness of the information ob- 
tained by St. Luke, and must be allowed to consider this as another instance of 
his punctilious accuracy. 

It is probable, that this superscription was merely written — with chalk, perhaps ; 
and roughly enough — on a board that was nailed to the head of the cross ; not on 
paper, as painters usually represent it. The monks say the board was olive-wood. 

It is obvious to remark what support these inscriptions afford to history, which 
attributes the destruction of Jerusalem to Titus : no additional argument is really 
necessary : but the reader will compare with this evidence what has been adduced 
on occasion of the Arch of Titus, in Nos.cci. cciii. 

N. B. This mixture of languages and letters accounts at once for the verbal 
variations observable in the superscription, as given by the evangelists ; each pre- 
serving the sense of it, tliough unable to give a J'ac simile copy of it to the reader. 

No. DLXXVI. OBSERVATIONS ON DR. CLARKE’S LOCATION OF 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

REPRINTED FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. VOL. XIII. 

“ IT is from [j)ions] extravagances, constituting a complete system of low 

mercenary speculation and priestcraft throughout this country, that devout, but 
weak men, unable to discriminate between monkish mummery and simple truth, 
have considered the whole series of topographical evidence as one tissue of impos- 
ture, and have left the Holy Land worse Christians than they were when they 
arrived. Credulity and scepticism are neighbouring extremes : w'hosoever abandons 
either of these, generally admits the other. It is hardly possible to view the mind 
of man in a more forlorn and degraded state than when completely subdued by 
superstition ; yet this view of it is presented over a very great portion of the earth ; 
over all Asia, Africa, almost all America, and more than two-thirds of Europe : 
it is difficult to say where society exists without betraying some or other of its modifi- 
cations ; nor can there be suggested a more striking proof of the natural propensity 
in human nature towards this infirmity, than that the Gospel itself, the only enemy 
riiat superstition ever had, should have been chosen for its basis. In the Holy Laud, 
as in Russia, and, perhaps, in Spain and Portugal, the Gospel is only known by repre- 
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sentations more foreign from its tenets than the worship of the sun and the moon. If 
a country, which was once so disgraced by the feuds of a religious war, should ever 
become the theatre of honourable and holy contest, it will be when Reason and 
Revelation exterminate ignorance and superstition. Those who peruse the follow- 
ing pages, will, perhaps, find it difficult to credit the degree of profanation which 
true religion has here sustained. As it now is, the pilgrims return back to their res- 
pective countries, either divested of the religious opinions they once entertained, or 
more than ever shackled by the trammels of superstition. 

"Among the early contributors to the system of abuses thus established, no one 
wpears more pre-eminently distinguished than the Empress Helena, mother of 
Cfonstantine the First, to whose charitable donations these repositories of superstition 
were principally indebted. No one laboured more effectually to obliterate every 
trace of whatsoever might have been regarded with reasonable reverence, than did 
this old lady, with the best possible intentions, whensoever it was in her power. 
Had the sea of Tiberias been capable of annihilation by her means, it would have 
been desiccated, paved, covered with churches and altars, or converted into monas- 
teries or markets of indulgences until no feature of the original remained.” 

Such are the reflections of Da. Clarke, on his entrance into the Holy Land ; 
and to their general truth 1 subscribe without reluctance. The Doctor, however, 
has, in one particular instance, that relating to Mount Calvary, contradicted so dia- 
metrically all foregoing writers, that I cannot avoid a few remarks on his new hypo- 
thesis. The reputation of the author renders such investigation necessary ; for, if his 
principles be erroneous, and yet should prevail, assuredly the latter error will be worse 
than the first ; and the extreme of believing nothing reported by monks, may prove 
more injurious to Christianity than that credulity which, in common with the Doc- 
tor, I sincerely and deeply lament. Happy would it have been, as 1 suppose, if 
Helena had left the sacred places to speak for themselves, and narrate their history 
in all the simplicity of nature — if titey were in the simplicity of nature, in her 
time; — but, if they were already spoiled, disfigured, and laboriously thrown into con- 
fusion, by the governing powers before her time, then it seems to be treating her 
memory with unmerited Wrshness, to impute to her those effects, which we now 
regret. She did no more than restore to honour those places which she found pur- 
posely and violently mutilated, and excessively dishonoured. 

Dr. Clarke has shewn himself a rash geographer, in reference to the Holy 
Land, in several instances ; and it will not surprize any one to find, that he has 
erred with equal infelicity in determining the situation of Mount Calvary with rela- 
tion to the city of Jerusalem. Speaking of the place of Crucifixion, he asks, 

" Of what nature was that place of crucifixion? It is very worthy of observation, 
that every one of the Evangelists (and among these, “ he that saw it and bare 
record”) affirm that it was “ the place of a Skull that is to say, a public cemetery^ 
“called in Hebrew, Golootha ; without the city, and vei 7 near to one of its gates. 
St. Luke calls it Calvary, which has the same signification. . . Can there be aught 
of impiety or of temerity in venturing to surmise, that upon the opposite summit, 
now called Mount Sion, without the walls, the crucifixion of the Messiah was 
actually accomplished ? . . . Among the Sepulchres at the base of this Mount, 
“ There was one which particularly attracted our notice, from its extraordinary 
coincidence with all the circumstances attaching to the history of our Saviour’s 
tomb. The large stone that once closed its mouth had been, perhaps for ages, 

rolled 
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rolled away. Stooping down to look into it, we observed, within u fair l^pulchre, 
containing a repository, upon one side only, for a single body ; whereas, in most of 
the others, there were two, and in many of them more than two. It is placed 
exactly opposite to that which is now called Mount Sion. As we viewed this 
Sepulchre, and read upon tlie spot the description given of Mary Magdalene and the 
disciples coming in the morning, (John xx.) it was impossible to divest our minds 
of the probability that here might have been the identical Tomb of Jesus Christ; and 
that up the steep which led to it, after descending from the gate of the city, the dis- 
ciples strove together, when “ Jolm did outrun Peter, and came first to the Sepul- 
chre.” They are individually described as stooping down to look into it; they 
express their doubts as to the possibility of removing so huge a stone, that when 
once fixed and sealed, it might have baffled every human effort. But upon this, as 
upon the others already mentioned, instead of a Hebrew or Phenecian inscription, 
there were the same Greek characters, destitute only of the Greek cross prefixed in 
the former instances.” 

Dr. Clarke, accordingly, in his Map of the City of Jerusalem, has placed three 
crosses, at no great distance from these Tombs, indicating his opinion as to the 
place of the Messiah’s crucifixion. This hypothesis it is my purpose to invalidate, 
by observing, 

I. That by universal consent, the place of the crucifixion is called Mount 
Calvary; — Dr. Clarke himself calls it “a hill:" he even complains of those who 
think it might be a low hill : — Now, in the place marked by him, there is no hill 
whatever; but a descent^ between the town of Jerusalem and the city of David : and 
the Doctor describes the disciples as “ descending from the gate of the city.” This 
argument alone were decisive, till this ingenious traveller finds a hill in this place. 

II. In such a confined situation as the Doctor has chosen for the scene, no 
transaction could be beheld from a distance; yet it is expressly said, Matthew xxvii. 
65. Luke xxiii. 49. “ all his acquaintance, and many women were there, beholding 
afar off” — This implies a certain elevation; such a situation, only, being sufficiently 
conspicuous ; it implies moreover an open place. 

III. The Dr.’s scene being the public passage from Jerusalem to the City of 
David [as Temple-Bar from London to Westminster] the Jews would never have 
sufTered the profanation of the Holy City by the execution of criminals within its 
precincts. 

IV. That travellers did not enter Jerusalem by passing through the City of David, 
is most probable, as they now do not ; Simon the Cyrenian, therefore, coming out of 
the country, was not met with hereabouts ; and “ those travellers wiw passed by and 
reviled," did not pass by here. 

V. It was “ as the soldiers came out," i. e. from the governor s residence,-.— not from 
Jerusalem, they met Simon, coming out of the country: — Now the governor’s resi- 
dence being in the northern part of Jerusalem, they certainly met Simon in that 
nortJiem part ; not in the south, where Dr. Clarke has placed the crosses. 

VI. That it is probable tradition is right in fixing the ‘‘Gate of Justice” near to 
the governor’s residence ; — whereas. Dr. Clarke places it at the farthest possihlo 
distance ; so that the concourse must have passed through the verjr heart of Jeru- 
salem ; which, considering the then agitated state of the public mind, presents a 
formidable objection. 

Let us now examine what really are the Local Particularities required by the story. 
I. The NAMB of the place was in Hebrew Golootoa. It is admitted that tUs tena 

VoL. II. 2 A 
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signifies a shutt; but it seems to have obtained this signification, not arbitrarily, but 
in conformity with the import of its root, which therefore demands enquiry. 

Most probably this name alludes to the form of the rising ; and is derived from 
the root gal, a circle, knoll, or rotundity. Being in the duplicate form, Gal-gal-ta, it 
expresses — circle around circle, or circle above circle [as Gilgal, wrote GtUgala in 
the Greek, 1 Macc. ix. 2.] or, round upon round; which 1 take to be its import here, 
with an emphatic suffix ; “ the round upon round.” Compare Joshua xviii. 17 : and 
for the emphatic prefix, Neh. xii. 29. [also, what is said in a following* No.] 

II. The Greek term employed by the Evangelists to translate this Hebrew term 
is Kpovtov, kranion; which imports the or summit oi the head: [it is applied in 
Homer to the summit of a mountain ;] the cranium, not the whole head ; and this 
farther appears from the name given to the place in Latin, 

III. Calvary, from Calms, a bald pate: or the upper part of the head, where 
baldness begins and fixes itself. Not the whole head, caput, from the neck 
upwards; but that prominence on the head, which is a smaller round (the pate) on 
a larger round (the skull). In some persons this is very conspicuous; in all it is 
sufficiently marked to justify the distinction between pate and ftead. There may be 
much hair on the head, the pate of which is bald. [Comp. Gen. xlix. 26.] 

Dr. C. in supposing (with S(ockius) that the term means “place of sepulture” is 
very unfortunate; it being ahv.iys used in the singular, “ the place of a Skull;' to 
support his notion it should have b<*en in the plural, “ the place of (many) skulls.” 
This peculiarity of form in the rock was what distinguished it when free from build- 
ings, &c. — Has Dr. C. found such a double hill, heap, knoll, or rising, where he 
has placed his crosses ? 

Farther, admitting it necessary to allow a public place of sepulture, near to a 
gate of Jerusalem, we may well be content with that traditionally called “ the Val- 
ley of Dead liodies,” which intervened between the ancient Gate of Justice, and the 
present Mount Calvary ; and occupied part, if not the whole, of the four hundred 
paces in length of that interval : how much it might occupy in depth, I am unable 
to determine. The terra “ Valley of Dead Bodies,” much more accurately marks a 
public cemetery, than “ the place of a (single) skull.” But, if we attend closely to 
the words of the evangelist Luke, we find that the name of the spot was “ Slmllf 
or “ the Sktdl. He says, verse 33. “and when they were come to a place called 

KaXifiivov — KRANION, — THE Skull.”^ Now, why should it be called by this name, 

if not from resemblance to this part of the human frame 1 

It may be worth while to enquire whether all traces of this peculiarly shaped rock 
are obliterated ? — I acknowledge that they are disguised, under the disfigurations 
of the Empress Helena. Father Bernardino shall be our guide. He says, “ The 
space occupied by Mount Calvary is now divided into two parts, forming Chapels ; 

the first of these is twenty-one palms, in width ; and forty-seven in length The 

second division of Mount Calvary is eighteen palms in width, and forty-seven in 
length. . . . 

Speaking of the Chapels, he says, they are not on the same level ; but, “ the 
Mount is in height towards the north two palms and a half; and towards the S.W. 
two palms and ten inches : and the smaller rising (il poggiolo) is in height seven 
inches two minutes and a half. This was the place of the bad thief. Towards the 
north, the place of the good thief, — it is in height one palm and six inches. ...” 

“ The steps under the arch towards the north leading to the little hill, are in 
height — the fii'st, two palms, — ^the second, one palm ten inches ” 
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“ The letter H. is the proper Mount Calvary — ^This letter H. is placed on 
the rising described as il poggiolo^ the little hill : marked by a circle, as the 
place of the cross of Jesus. 

This is evidence that this ignorant and superstitious Monk distinguished two 
RISINGS in Mount Calvary ; though Dr. Clarke passed the distinction over without 
notice. How greatly his observation confirms the derivation traced in the name, 
m^ safely be left to the reader s intelligence. 

To obtain a clear idea of Mount Calvary we must imagine a rising, [now] about 
fifteen feet high. — [The ascent comprizes eighteen stairs. The first flight contains 
ten stairs^ the second flight contains eight. There are also two others.] — in length 
more than forty feet; and in width more than thirty feet; and upon this, nearly in the 
center, a smaller rising about seventeen incites in height ; which smaller rising is, says 
Bernardino, “ il proprio Monte Caluario.” 

After this, how can Dr. Clarke affirm that there exists no evidence in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; “ nothing that can be reconciled with the history of our 
Saviour’s [sufferings and] burial. In order to do away this glaring inconsistency, 
it is affirmed that Mount Calvary was levelled for the foundations of the church, 
that the word oros, mons, does not necessarily signify a mountain, but sometimes a 
small hill.” — But, would any man, about to fortify a city, suffer a high hill, or consi- 
derable mountain, on the outside of the city walls, much within bow-shot ? He 
would, surely, either enclose or level such a mount ; otherwise, an enemy, occupying 
this station, by a rapid movement, would drive away the besieged, and without farther 
effort master the place. Any body may be convinced of this, by consulting Ber- 
nardino’s twenty-first plate. The idea is ridiculous ; — but the good father was an 
ecclesiastic, not an engineer. It is a venial transgression in him. 

We may, however , derive from him farther proof of the course of the ancient wall 
of the city : for certainly the city wall ran inside the ditch or valley which contri- 
buted to its defence ; and if we find the valley, we know where to place the wall. It 
will be remembered that this valley was itself a hollow, a kind of dell, in the natural 
rock. 

After noticing the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Valley of Zion which separates the 
City of David from Jerusalem, and others, m proof that Jerusalem stands on a hill 
surrounded on all sides by valleys, he says, p. 59. “ E vers 'Ostro era la Valle de corpi 
morti, sopra la quale std il Monte Caluario discosto dalla porta quattrocento passi, 
come di sopra hd detto, et queste V alii non sono da tutti conosciute, se non da guiditio; 
e sendo alcune j^iene d'habitationi ; ma chi vuole affaticarsi, et inuestigar le cose troua si 
non il tutto, in parte.” — And towards the soutK-west is the Valley of Dead Bodies, 
beyond which stands Mount Calvary, distant from the Gate [of Judgment] four 
hundred paces, as observed above ; and these valleys are not known to all, but to the 
judicious only; they being each of them full of habitations; but whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the matter closely will find parts of them, if not the whole.” 
In consequence of this, he has represented a deep ditch accompanying the city wall, 
between that and Mount Calvary. This determines the extent of the ancient city. 

Dr. Clarke makes himself merry with the monkish tales told of the fissure in 
“ the proper Mount Calvary.” — He says, “ at the extremity of this chapel they 
exhibit a fissure, or cleft in the natural rock ; and this, they say, happened at the 
crucifixion. Who shall presume to contradict the tale? [Who shall say it did not 
happen at that time, and on that occasion?] But, to complete the naiveti of the 
r adition it is also added, that the head of aoam was found within this 

2 A i 
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FISSURE.” Again I recur to the monk Bernardino.— In the fissure is seen the 
RESEMBLANCE oj^ a HUMAN SKULL— -which some say is that of Adam; M'hile others 
say he was buried in Hebron with the other Patriarchs.” It is well known, that 
the Hebrew term Adam signifies man in general : and to the ignorance of pilgrims of 
the language in which they received information when visiting the holy places, we 
owe this iquivoque. This resemblance of a man's skull, has been converted into 
Adam's skull, because Adam signified man. 

This circumstance furnishes another thought. This resmhlanee to a human skull 
is at some depth in the clefl. Is it possible that this cleft should have been open before 
the crucifixion, and that this imitative skull should have giveu name to the mount ? If 
so ; it fixes the true station of Mount Calvary to this place, beyond all impeachment. 
Farther, this cleft was certainly open very soon after the crucifixion, for we find the 
blunder about Adams head in early Fathers. Theophylact says, “it is a tradition” — 
his witnesses arc Origen, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Athanasius, &c. — It must have taken 
sometime for this tradition to be formed. After all, the Fathers were not deceived 
by it ; for Jerom says expressly, “ This is a favourable interpretation, and pleasing to 
the ears of the people; — but it is not true.” Nevertheless, in proportion as we trace 
this tradition upwards, we narrow the time in which the cleft could have first ap* 
peared. It could not be after the crucifixion, when it was first noticed. Might 
it not be immediately after ? The monks say it happened at the rime.— Is it of necessity 
false, because the monks say it ? 

I close this account of Mount Calvary, with the statement of distances on the Via 
Dolorosa, as measured by the author who has been our dependence.— [Compare the 
Plate, Map of Jerusalem.]— From the Palace of Pilate to the Arch of Exposition 
are sixty paces ; and from the Arch to where the Holy Mother met her Son, is one 
hundred paces: and from thence to the place where [Simon] the Cyrenian was met, is 
sixty paces ; from thence to the house of the Pharisee is ninety paces ; from thence to the 
house of Veronica is seventy-foe paces ; and from thence to the Gate of Judgment is 
one hundred paces; and from thence to Calvary is four hundred paces ; making in all, 
nine hundred and forty paces; or about one mile. 

If the situation of Mount Calvary be ascertained, that of the Holy Sepulchre follows 
of course, being near it; nor would any discussion respecting it have been necessary, 
had not the Doctor’s remarks, in the passage transcribed, demanded some consider- 
ation, by way of acknowledgment to their author. He did right to read upon the 
spot the accounts given by the Evangelists. But, he has. not considered, that, 

I. The intention of Providence in placing the body of Jesus in the Tomb of Joseph, 
— a new Tomb — in which no man had yet been laid, was, to keep it apart from a number 
of bodies ; so that by no possibility could the objection be raised that “ some other 
person had beenrestored to life, not Jesus.” — ^This would have been completely vitiated 
oy interring him among many, in the rocks pointed out by Dr. Clarke. 

II. 'The Tomb was (apparently) unfinished : the term rolling applied to the stone with 
which it was closed for the moment, is not that which would be used to denote such a 
fixing of the proper stone by closely fitting it into tire groove, as implied no farther 
intention of removal. For, observe, the body was not definitively buried ; it was merely 
preserved, by being hastily strewed over with aromatics ; and the women who came 
early to the Sepulchre, on the second morning after, intended to anoini it, one of 
the chief preparations for burial. Those women, then, who “ beheld the Sepulchre, 
and how the body was laid,” did not think the interior of the structure inaccessible. 
They were ignorant of the placing of the Roman guard of soldiers, and of the sealing 
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of the stone by the priests : additional securities taken by those most interested, which 
sufficiently prove that the monument was not finally, but only hastily, closed. Had 
the proper stone been immoveably fixed, the watch {sixty men, say some) had been 
security sufficient, without the sealing : or, the sealing without the watch. Dr. 
Clabke himself informs us, that Tombs finally closed are not to be opened, except 
by those who have the secret, or by destructive violence ; neither of which powers was 
possessed by the few disconsolate fishermen, disciples of Jesus ; or by a company of 
two or three feeble women. 

III. The terms by which the Evangelists describe the nature of this tomb deserve 
examination. It was, says Matthew, [Joseph’s] own new Tomb which he bad mt in 
THE rock." It was, says Mark, “ a Sepulchre cut out of rock." But, Luke, omitting 
the words “ in the rock,” chooses another word to express tlie workmanship of this 
Sepulchre ; “ he placed him a Tomb (or monument) hewn” — \ aS , tvrw . The Dictionaries 
give this word the sense of — to poli:<li stones — to carve, or cut stones ornamentally. It 
should seem then, that, although advantage was taken by Joseph, of some rock rising 
up to day, in his garden, yet when wrought for a Tomb, being not altogether suitable to a 
man of his consequence, its deficiencies were supplied with hewn stones, carved into 
proper form : i. e. the body of the Tomb was rock ; but a frontispiece was worked to 
it, to make it handsome. The extent of this rock, or of this frontispiece, we have uo 
means of knowing. The Sepulchre, it should seem, was intended for one person 
only. 

Not unlike is the Tomb now shown for that of the Saviour. It is affirmed to be a 
rock encased with building. Heartily do 1 wish the building were not there : heartily 
do I agree with honest Sandys, — “ those naturall formes are vtterly deformed, which 
would haue better satisfied the beholder ; and too much regard hath made them 
lesse regardable. For as the Satyre speaketh of the fountaine of JEgeria, 

Ilow much more venerable had it beene. 

If grasse had cloth’d the circling banks in greene. 

Nor marble had the native tophis marr’d.” 

Yet Sandys speaks expressly of “a compast roofe of t/ie solid rocke, but lined 
for t/ie most part, with white marble.” This distinction is not noticed by Dr. Clarke; 
neither has Dr. Clarke noticed that the Frontispiece to this Tomb is confessedly 
modem ; — that in this exterior building the arch of the roof is pointed; whereas, in 
the interior chamber, the arch is circular: — Proof enough of reparation, without con- 
sulting the monks. But if Mr. Hawkins’s History of this Church be correct, in 
which he says, “Hequen, caliph of Egypt, sent Hyaroc to Jemsalem, who took 
effectual care that the church should be pulled down to the ground, conformably to 
the royal command — if this be true, no doubt, the sepulchre, which was the prin- 
cipal object of veneration in the church, was demolished most unrelentingly. It 
would, therefore, be no wonder to find, that the present building is little other 
than a shell over the spot assigned to the tomb ; and this without any reflection on the 
character of “ old lady” Helena, who could not foresee what the Saracens would do 
nearly nine hundred years after her death. [Compare the history in a following No.] 

Under these circumstances 1 submit the tomb to the reader’s candour : yet would 
remind the Dr. that there is (or was) such another tomb, I mean as to its standing above 
grotmd, as to its allowing entrance to persons, and the performance of religious rites 
within it, in the edifice called ** the Sepulchre of theViigin,” And, as nearly as 1 can 
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learn, that called “ the Tomb of David,” is of the same kind. So that this Tomb of 
the Holy Sepulchre is by no means singular. 

I abandon, to the Doctor, the altars of the casting lots, &c. &c. believing them to be 
mere conmemorntions, not that the facts happened on the very feet and inches vrhere 
the altars stand. In fact, I hold fast to Mount Calvary, principally. 

On the whole, we are called to admire the proofs yet preserved to us by Providence, 
of transactions in these localities nearly two thousand years ago. Facts which, 
for centuries, employed the artifices and the power of the supreme Government in 
Church and State, of the Jewish Hierarchy, and of the Roman Emperors, to subvert, 
— to destroy the evidences of, — yet the evidences defied their malignity ; — of the bar- 
barians — Saracens, and Turks, to demolish ; but they still survive : — of heathen philo- 
sophy, and soi-disant modern philosophy, to annul, but in vain. The labours of Julian 
to re-edify the Temple continue almost livmg witnesses of his discomfiture. The 
sepulchres of the soldiers who fell in assaulting .Terusalem, remain spea/cing evidences 
of the destruction of the city, according to prediction, by the Romans. The Holy 
Sepulchre stands a traditional memorial of occurrences too incredible to obtain credit, 
unless supported by sup(?r-human testimony. Or, if that be thought dubious. Mount 
Calvary certainly exists, with features so distinct, so peculiar to itself, and unlike every 
thing else around it, that in spite of the ill-judged labours of honest enthusiasm, of the 
ridiculous tales of superstition, and the mummery of ignorance and arrogance, we have 
only to compare the original records of our faith with circumstances actually existing, 
to demonstrate that the Works on which our belief relies, were actually written in the 
country, at the time, and by the persons — eye-witnesses — which they profess to be. 

No. DLXXVIl. The Subject resumed, and farther investigated. 

NO wise or honest man will attempt to vindicate an error, under the supposition 
that it has become vern'rable or evt*n tolerable, by lapse of ages ; and much defe- 
rence is due to the exertions of comjn'tent evidence to detect fallacies, however • 
respectably supported : on the other hand, it does not follow that the suspicions in 
which mo(h“m times indulge, are always well founded, or point at real and sub- 
stantial misconceptions. Dr. Clarke more than suspected the coirectness of those 
ancients who jilaced the scene of the Crucifixion, and of the Resurrection, on the 
spot now known as Mount Calvary ; and a still later traveller, Capt. Light, in his 
“ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Laud,” has expressed equal dissatisfac- 
tion at the continued imposition. These Gentlemen are independent witnesses ; 
and therefore the greater regard is due to their testimony; this will apologize 
for farther investigation of particulars, which were, as we supposed, dismissed. 

Nor is this subject trivial ; if indeed the Christian world has been beguiled 
during so many ages, it is high time the offence were removed ; but, if our intelli- 
gent countrymen are themselves mistaken, the exposure of their mistakes may 
counteract the influence of their example. Our object is truth: the issue of the 
question is, in all other respects, indifferent. 

Capt. Light’s words are, “The Jews have many synagogues at Jerusalem, but 
very small, and more filthy than those 1 have seen in other parts of the East. 
Although they are oppressed and treated with more contempt at Jerusalem than 
elsewhere, they still flock to it. To sleep in Abraham’s bosom is the wish of the 
old ; the youug visit it in the hopes of the coming of the Messiah y some are con- 
tent to remain, for the commerce they carry on. 
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“ They pay a heavy tax to the Turkish governor at Jerusalem. The sums to the 
aga of Jaffa when they land, and to the chief of St Jeremiah for safe conduct, 
produce a large revenue to both. The Jewish quarter, as in all Eastern towns, is 
separate from the rest. I found men from all nations, except England. 

“ About four or five years before my arrival, the church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
burnt down : an accident charged by some to the Armenians, who knew that none 
of the other sects had money enough to rebuild it ; whilst they, having the com- 
mand of money, might make what terms they pleased, and obtain what portion of 
the holy places they chose ; and thus, from the visits of pilgrims, have good inte- 
rest for their capital. 

“ In the preceding pages I have alluded to the circumstance of bringing every 
thing connected with the crucifixion of our Saviour under one roof, and particularly 
that of fixing the Sepulchre close to the place of crucifixion. Had not a divine of 
the church of England combatted the probability of the former being the actual 
burial place of our Saviour, I should have hesitated in giving an opinion on the 
subject. In doing so 1 acknowledge the sacredness of tl)e spot ; but when I saw 
Mount Calvary within a few feet of the alleged place of sepultur(', and the apparent 
inclination to crowd a variety of events nn<ier one roof, 1 could not help imagining 
that the zeal of the early Christians might have been the cans*' of their not seeking 
amongst the tombs further from tin* city the real sepulchre. In the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, there are caverns which have evidently been tombs : many of them with a 
stone portal, and bear marks of great antiquity. The text in Scripture says the 
stone was rolled away, which certainly applies more to a vertical than a horizontal 
position, the supposed situation of the present tomb ; and is contrary to the custom 
prevalent of burying the dead in tombs excavated in the sides of rocks, of which 
memorials are to be found in all parts of the East. As I made these observations 
before I read Dr. Clarke's account of Jerusalem, I was much gratified in finding 
his opinion coincide with mine.” 

Capt. Light is mistaken in describing Dr, Clarke as “« divine of the Church of 
Emland:" that this is not his only mistake, will appear, it is hopc'd, as we proceed. 

The first step to be taken in this enquiry is, to determine what kind of sepulchral 
edifice was that constructed by Josijph of Arimathea, and this can only be ac- 
complished, by strictly examining the words of the original writcus who describe 
it. pr. Clarke having inspected a great number of anciimt tombs cut in the rock, in 
various parts of the countries through which lu> had travelled, and not a few at 
Jerusalem, itself, as observed in a foregoing Article, had suflered this itlea to take 
entire possession of his mind : he looked for an excavation in a rock, and nothing 
wore. But, before we determine that there really was nothing more, we are bound 
to examine whether the terms employed by the Evangelists to describe the even- 
tually sacred Sepulchre, are completely satisfied, by this restricted acci ptation. 

It is so well known that the Greeks employed several terms to describe different 
kinds of sepulchral constructions, that a bare notice of it, is suflicient in this place : 
Ta^oc, Siiga, Tw/tt/3oc, 2opoc, 'SapKo^ayot;, Mvnpuov, &c. all refer to the deposition, inter- 
ment, or commemoration of the dead ; but these are not indiscriminately inter- 
changeable; though, perhaps, we may find rvpfSoc connected occasionally with most 
of them ; and rajtoc, possibly, with all of them. 

Matthew, (whose work it will be remembered, is a translation from the Syriac) 
uses two words to describe Joseph’s intended place of burial ; chap, xxvii. verse 60. 
he says, he laid the body of Jesus in his own new pvnHuv, [tomb. Eng. Tr.] — md they 
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rolled a great stone to the door ri fivnum {of tJue sepulchre. Eng. Tr.] — And there 
were Mary Magdalen, sitting over against t« to^« {the sepulchre, Eng. Tr.J 
This rendering of the siime word, nvnuaov , by both tomb and sejndchre is injudicious. 
Campbell more prudently contiuues to each term of the original that by which 
he had lirst chosen to express it, in English: “he deposited the body in his own 
monument — Mary Magdalen, &c. sittin^^ over against the sepulchre." — “ Command 
that the sepulchre, tov ra^ov, be guarded.” — “ Make the sepulchre, rov ra^v, as secure 
as ye can.” — Mary Magdalen, &c. went to visit the se^chre, rov ra^v. “Come, 
see the place where the Lord lay ; — they went out from the monument, m 
I conceive, then, that what is rendered numument implies a kind of frontispiece, or 
ornamental door-way, [the slotie portal of Capt. Light.] and the Evangelist may 
include the chambers m this term, as from these the women came out. It will 
follow, that th<! women, if they sat behind the taphos, or on either side of it, while 
Joseph, Ike. were washing and preparing the body, were, as decorum demanded, 
somewhat withdrawn from the numument; to which they directed their attention, 
not till the body was deposited, or on the point of being deposited. I do not per- 
ceive that either of the other Evangelists uses more than one term — the monument. 
The nature of this will justify our closer inspection of it. 

The Evangelist Matthew says, this monument was iXarofninv iv rij irirpa, cut out-^ 
hollowed out — scooped out of the rock, which formed the substratum of the soil ; 
while his other term, taphos, intends the external hillock, or mound-like form of 
the rock, rising above the general level of the ground. There is no occasion for 
going beyond the volumes of Dr. Clarke for proof of this acceptation of the terra 
taphos: whether we accompany him among the Tumuli of the Steppes, or those in 
the plain of Troy, — the Tomb of Ajax, — the Tomb of Aisyetes (which are conical 
mounds of earth, like our English barrows') of which the Dr. gives views, all are 
taphoi. 

Mark repeats nearly the words of Matthew, in reference to the monument: but 
Luke, by using the terra Xa^nrw, aflbrds a more precise idea. The word signifies to 
cut and polish stones; it is composed of Xac, a stone, and to polish, to carve: 
but, this carving and polishing implies a pattern, an ornamental figure, of some 
kind. No man would say of the Sepulchres simply excavated in the rock of the 
Holy Sion, that they were carved, cut, or polished. To say the least, this Sepul- 
chre of the “ rich man of Arimatliea,” may be compared to the Sepulchres disco- 
vered at Tclmessus; of which Dr. Clarke says, — “In such situations are seen 
excavated chambers, worked with such marvellous art as to exhibit open fagades, 
porticoes with Ionic columns, gates and doors beautifully sculptured, on which are 
carved the representation as of embossed iron-work, bolts, and hinges.” 

Those ornaments were hewn in the rock; but St. Luke's words are not 
restricted to this sense ; for, it should seem that the very term rendered monument, 
leads us to building of some kind, prefixed to the rock ; or even standing above it. 
This evangelist’s pnrase, chap. xi. 47. is express to the point, oucoSojunrE ra fivnpsm-— 
“ye build the monuments of the prophets,” where the term build is explicit; and it is 
farther elucidated — if it admits of farther elucidation, — by the “small temple,” 
built over the excavated Tomb of Joseph ; and others, already quoted. Perhaps, 
even, this term, /uvn/uccov, includes or implies some kind of construction, not merely 
excavation ; so in the Tomb, of which Dr. Clarke gives a delineation, p. 244 : 
Helen “ constructed this monument for herself.” — ro fivnuttov KanoKcvaatv — but, this 
monumoU is “ composed of ^ve imm^se masses of stone,” wrought into coiycmc- 

tion; 
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tion ; and foiming an upper chamber, “ which seemed to communicate with an 
inferior vault.” And this — conslntction — is the regular import of the term kates- 
keuasen, which as regularly accompanies the term monument. See Clarke, p. 250. 
256. Montfaucon, vol. v. p. ,38, 39. several instances ; and in the latest travellers, 
as Walpole, vol. ii. p. 5.38. et al. 

This distinction seems to be observed Mark v. where we read of the man with 
an unclean spirit, verse 2. who coming out of the monwmmls, twv met Jesus; 

and we are told that he had taken up his residence in the monuments, and that he 
was night and day in the monuments, and in me uptm, the caverns of the mountains,** 
(Schleusner) that is to say, in the sepulchres excavated from the mountain rocks. 
It is worth while to understand this ; inasmuch as we may otherwise look for what 
We ought not to expect to find. The Sepulchre of David, Acts ii. 29. was a monu- 
ment, not an excavation in the rock of Zion. The rocks were rent, Matt, xxviii. 32. 
but the monuments in which the dead were deposited were opened. This distinc- 
tion, however, has escaped Parkhurst, in his Article. He says, “ the history of the 
demoniacs, Matt. viii. 28. is well illustrated by what we are told of the philosopher 
Democritus by Diogenes Laertius, he sometimes lived in tombs, ra^oic; and by 
Lucian, that shutting himself up in a tomb [no: in a monument, /tvit/m] he there 
continued writing and composing both night and day.” So did Silius Italicus in 
the monument of Virgil ; which is a round tower, near Naples. 

We conclude, then, on the authority of Matthew, that the intended burial place 
of Joseph of Arimathca, presented two distinctions, a 1'aphos, and a Mneion. 

No. DLXXVIII. REMARKS ON CAPT. LIGHT’S MISCONCEPTION. 

IF we have successfully “ .shewm cause” in favour of the present Mount Calvaiy, 
the objections of Capt. Light may be dismissed in a few words. That writer has not 
observed, that we are bound by the expressions of the Evangelist John, to the same 
spot. “ Now there was in the place (EN rdn-w) where he was crucified, a garden; and 
in the garden a new sepulchre . . . There they laid Jesus , . .Jbr the sepulchre was nigh 
AT HAND,” iyyve, close by, adjoining. Whatever were the size of the garden, the 
Sepulchre was at that part of it which adjoined the place of crucifixion, and there- 
fore was very convenient to those who were performing, in all haste, certain res- 
pectful services to the corpse. This evidence completely settles the point. 

But, there is a passage in the Old Testament which may prove not ina))plicab]e 
to this New Testament subject. Jeremiah describing the restoration of Jerusalem^ 
says, chap. xxxi. 38. “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that the city shall be 
built again from fl) the Tower of Hananeel unto (2) the Gate of the Corner ; and tlie 
measuring-line snail yet go forth over against it, upon the hill (3) Gareb, and shall 
compass about to (4) Goatli ; and the whole (5) Valley of the Dead Bodies, and of the 
Ashes, and all the (0) fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the corner of (7) the Horse 
Gate toward the east, shall be holy to the Lord.” If the reader w'ill consult the Plate, 
Plans of Jerusalem, No. 3. this evidence will speak for itself. (H The Tower of 
Hananeel was certainly in the north of the city ; — suppose, at the Tower Antonia ; 
proceeding westward, (2) the Gate of the Corner must have been at that angle where 
the city wall takes a southerly direction, and runs in a line remarkably straight, to 
the Tower Phasael. The hills (3) Gareb and (4) Goatha, n/iyj, by the phrase used con- 
cerning them, were out of the original limits of the city : and if Goatha be, as supposed, 
the same with Golgotha, [Heb. the Heap of Gothc^ the order in which it is placed 
Vot. II. 2 B 
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fixes the scene of the cracifixion to the north-western part of the city, at the present 
Mount Calvary. Here also we find, as described by Bernardino, (5) the Valley of 
Dead Bodies, or, as the prophet says “ the wltole Valley of Dead Bodies, ” implying a 
considerable length, undoubtedly along the wall, running southward : Which brings 
Us to the very discovery made by Dr. Clabke, of Tombs in the Hill of Sion : for the 
prophet next describes the course of the city wall as embracing (6) all the fields, says 
our translation; — but, Aquila renders to vpoaarna, the suburbs; and the Vulgate, 
Tcgionm. mortis, the region of death, *. e. of interments ; reading, with twenty-five 
MSS. and six editions, did nun, instead of DiDnun; and in two words, instead of one. 
This Region of the Dead in the suburbs of the city of David, extends from the Tower of 
Fhasael eastward, along iiie valley called Tropceum, towards the brook Kidron, and 
ends at (7) the Horee Gate, south of the south-east corner of the Temple. 

Thus have we made the circuit of the walls of Jerusalem ; excluding the pre- 
cincts of the Temple, which were already holy to the Lord, therefore, needed not 
to be particularized, and Mount Zion, the city of David. If the prophet’s words be 
taken to imply tliatGareb and Goatha should be included in his new city (as the word 
to compass about, seems to imply) then we see this exemplified, at this day. And we 
certainly are greatly obliged to Dr. Clarke, whose discovery of Tombs in the 
rock of Sion, enables us to understand a passage of S.8. which has always heretofore 
been misinterpreted, being constantly taken in connection with the “Fuller’s Field,” or 
with the “ Valley of Hinnom, ” or some other adjacency, instead of being, as it ought 
to l)e, considered as denoting a place of sepulchres, regionem, mortis; not of dislio- 
uourable but of honourable interment. The reader who consults Dr. Blayney's 
potes i/t loc. will see wliat superior advantages ai'e now in our powder. 

The necessity for maintaining the proper distinction between the honourable and 
the dishonourable places of interment at Jerusalem, will fartlier appear from consi- 
dering an action of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, Jer. xxvi. 23. who caused Uiijah the 
prophet to be brought out of Egypt, to Jerusalem, where the king slew him with the 
eword, and cast his dead body into the graves of the common peopled Not into the 
sepulchres on the Holy hill of 8ion : no ; criminals — and as such Jehoiakim treated 
Urijah — were not suffered to bo burled there ; but, at “ the Valley of the Dead Bodies 
and of the Ashes,” near, or at, Goatha or Golgotha : . this ignominious interment 
pperating as an additional punishment. The place, like that formerly on the Esquiliue 
at Rome, as Horace says. Sat. 6. 

Hoe misera plebi stabat commune sepulchrum, 

consisted of pits dog to receive the poor, the slave, and the malefactor: and such, 
no doubt, was the intention of the Sanhedrim in the case of Jesus. They thought 
by crucifying him at Golgotha he would be thrown, undistinguished, into the nearest 
pit in the Valley of Dead Bodies; and no more would be heard of him: but, when 
they found this intention counteracted by the intervention of Joseph and Nico- 
demus, they equally found themselves under the necessity of adopting other measures ; 
and, however unwilling, of again applying to Pilate, for a Roman guard, in addition to 
what force was under their own command. The order of events is truly remarkable. 

Can we let this part of our discussion close, without observing the powerful light 
it throws on the oppositions enforced by the prophet Isaiah, liii. 9? His Sepulchre 
was assigned (tn') with the impious (plural), but eventually with the rich man (singular) 
were his tnortuary rites (TDID). This term has embarrassed critics and commen- 
tators. They aee it caimot be literally tal^en for deaths^ as the subject of it was 
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already cut off out of the land of the living; and deaths in the plural, cannot apply 
to a single man. Bp. Lowth has a long note on it, and jiroposes to rentier it 
his tomb ; but the word being plural, will not follow that construction. We have 
the same word in the same sense, in reference to the prince of Tyro, Ez(;k. xxviii. 
10. where also it cannot mean as in our translation; for the same reason; 

and the prophet had previously said, verse 8. 7Vt€t/ shall bring thee dou;n to the 
pit, and thou shalt die [rather, be treated after death,] without funeral rites, like 
those who are thrown overboani during the hurry of a battle,— - or who perish 
in a storm, — or at a great distance, at sea: literally (p) without the funeral rites (wo) 

those who are cut off' in the heart of the sea. The prophet repeats his asseve- 
ration of the disgrace of this proud prince; Wilt thou yet say before him that slayeth 
thM, 1 am God? hit, thou shalt he a mere man, and no God, in the hand of him that 
slayeth thee. Tire mortuary rites (wo) of the uncircumcised shall be thy funerals 
(niD/i) in the hand of .strangers: No pomp, no procession, and no monument to com- 
memorate thy exploits and thy dignities after death ! 

No. DLXXIX. The History of Calvary farther considered. 

«( 

WHETHER any deference be due to the conjecture which suggests TlapoiKt 
instead ofnaf>0(K( as the inscription of the First Epistle of John, may be left undeter- 
mined here ; but certain it is, that many thousands of strangers resorted every year to 
Jerusalem, for purpos(;s of devotion ; and these would find themselves interested, 
with more than ordinary interest, in the transactions which that city had lately 
witnessed, and with the multitudinous reports concerning them, which were of a 
nature too stupendous to be concealed. The language of Luke (xxiv. 28.) plainly 
imports wonder that so much as a single pilgrim to the Holy City could be igno- 
rant of late events; and I’aul appeals to Agrippa's knowledge, that “these things 
were not done in a corner.” It is, in short, impossible, that the natural curiosity of 
the human mind — to adduce no superior principle — should be content to undergo 
the fatigues of a long journey to visit Jerusalem, yet, when there, should refrain 
from visiting tlie scenes of the late astonishing wonders. 

So long as access to the Temple at Jerusalem was free, so long would Jews and 
proselytes from all nations pay their devotions there; and so long would the in- 
<|uiaitive, whether converts to Christianity, or not, direct their attention to Mount 
Calvary, with the (iarden and Sepulchre of Joseph. The Apostles were at hand, 
to direct all empiirers; neither James nor John could be mistaken ; and during 
more than thirty years the localities would be ascertained beyond a doubt, by the 
participators and the eye-witnesses themselves. Though the fact is credible, yet 
we do not read of any attempt of the rulers of the Jews to obstruct access to them, 
or to destroy them : but, it is likely that they might be in danger on the breaking 
out of the Jewish war, a. d. 66. and especially on the circuinvallation of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 70. The soldiers of Titus, who destroyed every tree in the country around 
to employ its timber in the construction of their works, would effectually dismantle 
the Garden of Joseph : and we cannot from this time reckon, with any certainty, 
on more of its evidence than what was afforded by the chambers cut into the rock * 
and possibly, the portal, or monument, annexed to them. * 

At the time of the commotions in Judea, and the siege of Jerusalem, the Christians 
of that city retired to Pella, beyond the Jordan. These certainly, knew well the 
situation of Mount Calvary ; nor were they so long absent, as might justify the 

2 B 2 
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notion that they could for^t it, when they returned ; or, that they were a new 
j^eneration, and therefore had no previous acquaintance with it. They were the 
came persons ; the same church officers, with the same bishop at their head, 
Simeon son of Cleophas ; and whether we allow for the time of their absence two 
years, or five years, or seven years, it is morally impossible that they could 
inake any mistake in this matter. Simeon lived out the century; and from the 
time of his death to the rebellion of the Jews under Barchochebas, was but thirty 
vears, too short a period, certainly, for the successors of Simeon, at Jerusalem, to 
lose the knowledge of places adjaernt to that city. That Barchochebas and his 
adherents would willingly ha%e d«‘stroyerl every .evidence of Christianity, with 
Christianity itself, we know ; but wlu'ther his power included Jerusalem, in which 
was a Roman ganison, may be doubted. 

The war ended some time before A. d. 140. and from the end of the war we are 
to consider the emperor and his successors as intent on establishing his new city, 
Ailliu, and on mortifying to the utmost both .Tews and Christians, who were generally 
considered as a sect of the Jews. It is worth our while to examine the evidence in 
proof of the continued veneration ofthe Christians for the Holy Places, which should 
properly be divided into two periods ; the first to the time of Adrian’s Ailia ; the 
second from that time to the days of Constantine. 

Jerom, writing to Marcella, concerning this custom, has this remarkable passage: 
Lonffum est nunc ah asceusit Domini usque ad prcesenlem diem per singulas cetates 
currere, qui JEpiscoporum, qvi Martyrwm, qui cioqnentiam in doclrina jEccksiasiica 
virorum venerint IJierosofi/mam, pntantes sc mums religionist mmus Juthere scientice, 
msi in illis Christum adorassent locis, de quibus primmn Evangelium tie palibuh 
coruscaverat. Pp. 17. ad Marcell. 

“ During the whole time from the ascension of the I.ord to the present day, through 
every age as it rolled on, as well bishops, martyrs, and men eminently eloquent in 
ecclesiastical learning, came to Jerusalem; thinking themselves deficient in religion, 
and in religious knowledge, unless they adored Christ in those places from which 
the Gospel dawn bui*st forth from the cross.” 

It is a pleasing reflection that the leading men in the early Christian communities 
were thus diligent in acquiring the most exact information: they spared no pains 
to obtain the 8acred Books in their complete and perfect state, and to satisfy 
themselves by ocular inspection, so far as possible, of the truth of those facts on 
which they built the doctrine they delivered to their hearers. So Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, [a. d. 170.] writes to Onesimus, “ When I went into the East, and was 
come to the place where those things were preached and done — So we read that 
Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocia, a. d.211.^o/w§' to Jerusalem for the sake ofprayer^ 
and to visit the sacred plaees, was chosen assistant-bishop of that city. This seems 
to have been the regular phraseology on such occasions; for to this cause Sozomen 
ascribes the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, “ for the sake of prayer, and to visit the 
sacred places.” 

But this might properly introduce the second period in this history; — on which 
we lay great stress : it is no longer the testimony of friends ; it is the testimony of 
enemies ; it is the record of their determination to destroy to their utmost every ves- 
tige of tlie Gospel ol' Christ. On that determination we rest our confidence ; they 

could not be mistaken; and their endeavours guide our judgment. Says 

Jerom, Ab Hadnani t&nponbus usque ad intperium Constantini, per annos circiter 
centum octoginta, in loco resurrectionis simulacrum Jovis, in crueis rupe statua ex 
marmorc Veneris a gentibus posita colebaturf extstimantibus persecutionis awtoribust 
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quod toltereut nobis Jidem resurrectionis et crucis, si loca Sancta per idola poUmsseuL 
Sethlehem nunc nostrum et auffustissimum orhis locum, de quo Psalmista canit, V mtas 
de Terra orta est, lucus inumbrabat T/iamuz, i. e. Adoiiidis ; et in specu, uhi quondam 
Christvs parvulus vagiit. Veneris Amasius pJangebatur. Ess. 13. ad Paulin. 

“ From the time of Hadrian to that of the government of Constantine, about the 
space of one hundred and eighty years, in the place of the Resurrection was set up an 
image of Jupiter; in the rock of the Cross a marble statue of Venus was stationed, 
to be worshipped by the people; the authors of these persecutions supposing, that 
they should depi’ive us of our faith in the Resurrection and the Cross, if they could but 
pollute the Holy Places by idols. Bethlehem, now our most venerable place, and 
that of the whole world, of which the Psalmist sings. Truth is sprung out oj" the 
earth, was overshadowed by the grove of Thamnvus, i. e. of Adonis; and in the 
cave where once the Messiah appeared as an infant, the lover of Venus was loudly 
lamented.” 

This is a general account of facts ; a few additional hints may be gleaned from 
other writers. Socrates, Hist. Ec.cL lib. i. cap. 17. says, “ Those who followed the 
faith of Christ, after his death, hold in great reverence [or wor8hi])ped,] the monu- 
ment of that wonderful work. But those who hated the religion of Christ, tilleilup the 
place with a dyke of stones, and built in it a temple of Venus, with a ligure stand- 
ing upon it; by which they intended to’dissipate all recollection of the Holy Place. 
A^poSirifc Kar avrn r>aov KaratrKivairdvrfc f7re<Trr|<rov uynXfia, fit] 7rotouvrf<; jUVij/itiKV rov rdirou. 

So/omen is more particular: We learn from him that — “ 'Flie (Jentiles by whom 
th(‘ church was persecuted, in the very infancy of Christianity, laboured by every 
art, and in every manmu', to abolish it : the Holy Place they blocked up with a vast 
heap of stones ; and they raiseil that to a great height, which before had been of 
considerable depth ; as it may now be seen. And moreover, tin* entire place, as well 
of the ItesuiTcction, as of Calvary, they surrounded by a wall, stripping it of all 
ornament. And first they overlaid the ground with stones, then they built a temjile 
of Venus on it, and set up an image of the goddess — TJcptXa/idvrtc Se irlptS, irdvra rdv 
T»ic dvanraattac ywpov Kai rov Kpavix, SuKda/iriaav, Kai XlOto tu>v tm^dvftav Karlarpioaav'. — sat 
A^po8(r»)c vadv KarKTKivaaav, Kai l^idSiov tSpvaavro . — their intention being, that whoever 
there adored Christ, should seem to he woi’shipping Venus: so that, in process of 
time, the true cause of this worship in this place should be forgot: and that the 
Christians, practising this, should become also less attentive to other religious obst;r- 
vances ; while the Gentile temple and image worship, should be, on the contrary 
established.” 

If any credit bo due to these Historians, the heathen levellers had left but little 
to be done by “ old lady Helena” in the way of defonning these sacred objects. 
They had, w'ith the most violent zeal, changed the features of every part: what 
was originally a hollow they raised into a hill; what w'as high they cut down and 
levelled : to use a homely phrase, they turned everything topsy-turvy. Helena could 
only cause these places to be cleared and cleansed : to reinstate them in their first 
forms, was out of her fiower. And that the evidence of this desecration should not 
rest on “ monkish historiaus,” Providence has preserved incontestible witnesses in the 
medals of Adrian, [See the Plate, Medals of Jerusalem.] which mark him as the 
founder of the new city, Mlia, and exhibit a temple of Jupiter, another of Venus, and 
various other deities, all worshipped in the once Holy City. 

It is evident, that if the rock of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre were surrounded 
by the same wall, as Sozomeu asserts, they could not be far asunder; and this wall^ 
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with the temples and other scusra it enclosed, would not only mark these places, 
hut, in a certain sense, would preserve them; as the Mosque of Omar preserves the 
site of the Temple of Solomon, at this day. While, therefore we abandon to Dr. 
Clarke and Capt. Light, the commemorative altars and stations, which we think 
it not wortli while to defend, and while we heartily wish that all these places had 
been left in their original state, to tell their own story, we must be allowed to 
relievt; the memory of the Christian lilmpress from the guilt of deforming by in- 
tentional honours, these sacred localities ; and the monks, however ignorant or 
credulous, from the imputation of imposing on their pilgrims and visitors, in respect 
to the site of the places they now shew as peculiarly holy. 

Unhappily, our wishes do not terminate here; for we are under the necessity of 
regretting that we do not now see these places as “ old lady Helena” left them. 
Tliey have been so frequently violated since her tinu', by the enemies of the faith 
they commemorate, that we are bound to render thanks to Providence that the 
rock, itself, remains; and that the principal facts were not transacted on marshy 
ground, or on yielding sand, but on a rock. They have in later ages suffered des- 
tructions, in more than one form ; proofs of which we shall extract from Mr. 
Hawkins’s History of Gothic Aixhitecture, Lond. 1813. 

“ It appeal's that the Mahometan prince Aaron had contraeb'd a friendship with 
Charh'inagne, to whom he sent a very splendid embassy, accompanying it with a 
multitude of valuable presents; -and that in consetpieiue of his resjiect for that 
emperor, he, in a. n. 813. peimitted the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
to be REBUILT, the care of which rebuilding was accordingly committed to I’homas, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, who caused the structure to be re-erected on a larger scale 

and more magnificently than it had existed before Constantine Monomachus, 

emperor of the li^ast, caused the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem to be 
REBU ILT,' which the Saracens had destroyed at tlie end of the tenth century, 

“For these latter tacts Felibien refers to William archbishop of Tyre, whose work 
occurs among the coll^jction entitnled Gesta Dei per Francos. Willermus, as he is 
there called, says, vol. i. p. C30, that he wrote hiiii book in the year 1113; and in 
the same volume 03L mentioning Hequen, the caliph of Egyjit, [a. d. 99G. 1009.] 
he relates, that, amongst other pernicious acts, he commanded the Church of our 
Lord's llesurrection, which had been erected by Maximus, bishop of that city, at 
the command of Constantine Augustus, and afterwards repaired by Modestus, in 
the time of Heraclius, to be entirely demolished. By the context he evidently 
means the Church of the Holy .Sepulchre at Jemsalem; an<l he adds farther, that 
tliis oi'der was sent to a person named Hyanjc, who, in consequence of it took 
effectual care that the churuh should be fulled down to the ground, 
conformably to the royal command. 

“ After the death of this caliph, his son Dapher succeeded to his throne ; and he, 
at the request of the Roman emperor at Constantinople, sumamed Heliopolitauus, 
with whom he renewed a league which his father had broken, and for whom he had 
contracted a friendship, granted permission to the Christians for the re-erection of 
this Church.” 

Whatever the rock may preserve, the superstructure, it appears, dates from the 
perioil referred to ; for, we may with little risk infer, that if any genuine antiqui- 
ties, above ground, had escaped the destructive hands of the zealots of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, they would perish under the orders of the fierce Mussulman, Haqueu, and 
the unsparing desolation of his equally fierce commissioner, Hyaroc. 
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No. DLXXX. 

VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

THIS Print shews not only the outer chamber, where the pilgrims are represen- 
ted in acts of devotion, as is their custom, at the commemoration of the Crucifix- 
ion and Resurrection, but the inner chamber also, with the Altar marking the place 
where the body of Jesus was laid. This Altar is adorned with lights, and is held 
in the utmost veneration. The figures iu this chamber are an Armenian, and a 
Copthi priest. J'he entrance is guarded by Turkish Janissaries ; and the pilgrims 
iu the outer chamber, are from 'various eastern ])arts. The stone which lies down, 
and which a pilgrim is kissing, is supposed to be that which blocked up the entrance 
at the time of the resurrection : be tiiat as it may, it is of a size exactly fitted to the 
door-way of the Sepulchre. 

The whole of these sacred premises is ornamented with hangings of damask and 
gold, at the expense of the king of Spain, (I think Charles 111.;) who also so far 
patronized the Convent, as to pay the arrears of its debt to the Turks, for permis- 
sion to attend tlie sacred precincts. The paucity of pilgrims jluring late years 
having been insufficient to pay the expenses of the place, the Convent, of course, 
was distressed ; and must have been abandoned, but for this royal generosity 
and zeal. 

The reader has seen the accounts of Sandys and Madndkell, which form the 
proper illustrations of this Plate, in No. cxxxix. We shall only add the following: — 

“ On Easter morning the Sepulchre was again set open very early. The clouds 
of the former morning were cleared up, and the Friars put on a face of joy and 
serenity, as if it had been the real juncture of our Lord's Resurrection. 

“The mass was celebrated this monniig just before the Holy Sepulchre, being the 
most eminent place in the church, where the Father Guardian had a throne erected, 
and being arrayed in episcopal robes, with a mitre on his head ; in the sight of all 
the Turks, he gave the host to all that were disposed to receive it ; not refusing 
children of seven or eight years old. This office being ended, we made our exit 
out of the Sepulchre, and returning to the convent, dined with the Friars.” 
Maundrell’s l^ravels, p. 75. 

Having lately inspected a model of this holy building, brought from Jerusalem, by 
one of the British officers who accompanied Sir Sidney Smith, in his ever-memo- 
rable defence of Acre, I am led to think, that Mr. Mayer, who made the drawing 
from which our Plate is engraved, in order to shew the Inner-Chamber advantage- 
ously, has made the entrance too large: as it certainly is impossible, judging by 
that model, to see the Altar in the Inner Chamber, as shewn iu our print. 

No. DLXXXI. VIEW OF THE RENT IN THE ROCK, 

IN THE CHAPEL UNDER CALVARY. 

THIS Plate shews the internal appearance of this Chapel seen by an additional 
light. The Altar at the upper end is decorated with brass candlesticks, and other 
ornaments. The figures represent Friars, resident in the convent, Turkish Janissa- 
ries, and some visitors. The annexed extracts from two of our early travellers give 
as good an account of it, as any we can offer. The first is from Sandys. 
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“ Ap^ainst the east end of the stone there is a little chapel. Near the entrance on 
the right hand stands the sepulchre of Godpuey of Bxdldn, with a Latin epitaph ; 

Hic JACET iMcLYTus GODEFRIDUS DE BUGLION, Qui totam istam tersam 

ACQUISIUIT CULTUI CnRISTIANO, CUIUS ANIMA REQUIESCAT IN PACE. AmEN. 

Here lyeth the renowned Godfrey of Bvldvin, who won all this land to the worship 
of Christ. Best may his soul in peace. Amen. 

On the left hand stands his brother Baldwin’s : 

Rex Baldwinus, Judas alter Machabeus, 

Si’ES PATHIiE, VIGOR ECCLESIiE, VIRTUS UTRlUSyUES 

QuKM FORMIDABANT, CUI DONA TRXBUTA PEREBANT, 

Cedar, ^Egypti Dan, hac homicida Damascus: 

Proh dolor! in modico clauditur hoc tumulo. 

*' King Baldwin, another Jndas Maccabeus, the hope of his country, the strength qf 
the church, the honour of both : who was formidable to, and to whom tribute was paid by 
Kedar, Dan of Egypt, and blood-shedding Damascus : Ah, gnef! holies inclosed within 
this little tonw.” 

“At about one yard and a half distance from the hole in which the foot of the cross 
ivas fixed, is seen that memorable Cleft in the Rock, said to have been made by 
the earthquake which happened at the sufiering of the God of nature : — wlien (as St. 
Matthew, xxvii. 51. witnessetli) the rocks rent, and the very graves wereopetted. This 
Cleft, as to what now appears of it, is about a span wide at its upper part, and two 
deep; after which it closes: but it opens again below, (as you may see in another 
chapel, contiguous to the side of Calvary) and runs down to an unknown depth in the 
earth. That this Rent was made by the earthquake, that happened at our Lord’s 
passion, there is only tradition to prove : but that it is a natural and genuine breach, and 
not counterfeited by any art, the sense and reason of every one that sees it may con- 
•vince him ; for the sides of it fit like two tallies to each other, and yet it runs in such 
intricate windings as could not well be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by any 
instruments.” Maundrell, p. 75. 

No. DLXXXII. HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, BY FIRE, October 11-12, 1808. 

CAPT. LlGirr having incidentally mentioned the Destruction of this Church by 
Fire, onr readers may be desirous of knowing some particulars of that cala- 
mity. For ourselves, we confess, that as Christians, our sympathy is peculiarly 
interested, by this devastation of the most holy of all edifices dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Christ, onr Lord. As Britons, too," we have our feelings, under the conside- 
ration, that (he structure in question recorded the piety of a native of our island, an 
Empress of Rome, and of Rome still great. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
an object of curiosity, also, as being one of the most early Christian temples re- 
maining in tolerable condition ; while it was an object of veneration, not merely to 
those who visited it, but to all, who having examined the history of their religion, 
were aware that it comprized a number of places sanctified by the sufterings and 
death of the great Redeemer; and though it could not boast the elegance of classic 
forms, yet it was in technical consideration much distinguished, as containing sun- 
dry instances of the passage of Grecian art toward what is commonly termed Gothic. 

We 
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We believe, that it contained the earliest example of elustet'ed pillars: or of two 
pillars nnited in one, and performing the office of one, in supporting an entablature. 
Under whatever character, therefore, we contemplate this fabric, now an immense 
ruin, we cannot but consider it as interesting. 

‘^Jerusalem, 24 Oct. 1808. — In the night between the II th and 12th instant; after 
the Franciscan monks, who reside in the Holy Sepulchre, had retired to rest, they 
heard an uncommon noise in the church : they immediately hastened to the spot : and, 
on their entering it, they discovered the wooden altar together with the wooden 
cells of the Armenian ecclesiastics situated over the columns of the gallery, in 
flames ; without their being able to divine the cause. From thence the flames des- 
cended upon the choir of the Greeks ; and from thence to the floor of the church : 
the lire now assumed a most awful appearance, and threatened the elevated wooden 
cupola of the Temple with immediate destruction. The Franciscans used their 
utmost exertions to stop the progress of the flames ; but they were too few in number; 
they also wanted the necessary implements for that purpose ; and when they at last 
succeeded in alarming the ecclesiastics of the adjacent ehurch c . St. Salvator, and of 
acquainting them, as well as the police, with what had happened, the flames had 
already reached the cupola. As soon as the alarm was given, the whole of the 
Roman Catholic youth of the city rushed immediately to their assistance, and exerted 
themselves with the greatest zeal and intrepidity, but it was impossible to stop the 
fury of the devouring element; and, between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning, the burn- 
ing cupola, with all the melting and boiling lead wherewith it was covered, fell in, 
and thereby gave this extensive building the awful appearance of a burning smelting- 
house. The excessive heat, which proceeded from this immense mass of liquid fire, 
caused not only the marble columns which support the gallery, to burst, but likewise 
the marble floor of the church, together with the pilasters and images in has relief, 
that decorated the chapel containing the Holy .Sepulchre, situated in the center of 
the church. Shortly after, the massive columns Uiat supported the gallery fell down, 
together with the whole of the walls. Fortunately, no lives were lost; only a few per- 
sons were hurt, or scorched by the fire. It is remarkable, that the interior of the 
above-mentioned chapel containing the Holy Sepulchre, and wherein service is per 
formed, has not been in the least injured, although the same was situated imme- 
diately under the cupola, and consequently in the middle of the flames even, after 
the Fire had been extinguished, it was found that the silk-hangings, wherewith it is 
decorated, and the splendid painting, representing the Resurrection, placed upon the 
altar at the entrance of the Sepulchre, had not sustained the least injury. 

Farther Particulars. 

It will be recollected, that we have the notice of this event from the Latins only, 
and must make great allowances for the bias of their minds on this occasion. The 
Franciscans had as usual performed the divine service for the rdght, before they had 
retired to their cells. — They clambered by a window into a Turkish house that was near, 
in order to give the alarm. [W e believe, that their gates of exit and entrance next the 
city, are locked up, every night, and the keys taken away by the Turks.] The Car 
tholics exerted themselves, even in the midst of the flames, to save what could be saved . — 
At three o'clock in the afternoon, six hears after the fire was extii^uished, two columns 
only of the side on which is tlte small monastery of tlte Franeiscans (opposite to the 
Greeks) way : apart of their gallery, and of the principal wall of their side, fell with 
it ; but, it cost no l^e to any, though several Catholics were hurt. — The fire has damaged 
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the door which separated the chapel from the choir of the main church ,* hut the chapel and 
cells of their monastery have not suffered any injury. — [The Catholics only were allowed 
to perform <livine service in the Holy Sepulchre, and they lay extraordinary stress oa 
its safety.]— They add, that the Chapels of Calvary, of the Crucifixion, and that of Our 
Lady of iSorrows, wherein the Catholics only performed the service, have suffered very 
little; to the great astonishment of alt the world. The flames were gradually subdued, 
after great exertion, and ceased about nine o'clock in the morning of October 12.” 

Our readers will have observed, that the Holy Sepulchre itself, has not been 
destroyed, nor even damaged, by the Fire which has consumed the Church. It is 
even probable, that most of the places considered as sacred, which were marked in 
the rock, have likewise escaped tlestrnction. I’o this preservation, the following 
circumstances may have contributed. 1. The galleries round the Church were built 
on arcades; so that each supported itself; and consequently, would fall separately: 
not the whole in a mass. 2. The roof being open at the top, the draught of air was 
likely to ensure the combustion of the rafters, first at the etid adjoining this opening ; 
whereby the burning brands would fall on the pavement, around the Holy Sepulchre, 
not immediately upon it. Had there been a lantern on the dome, that would, most 
likely, have fallen down on the Sepulchre, immediately below it, and must have 
damaged it. [See the Plan of this Church, Sepulchre of Christ, Plate II.] 

No. DLXXXIII. OiN THE SEPULCHRES OF SOVEREIGNS. 

MANY are the incidents of Scripture History which receive illustration from the tes- 
timony of sepulchral constructions, still existing; the works of most remote ages. 
Those which were cut into rocks, or into the sides, or the summits of mountains, have 
bid defiance to the ravages of time and the destructive powers of barbarians. But 
we have lately contemplated those only of private ])erson8; or of such simple exe- 
cution as denoti'd rather the limited aliilities of mere heads of families, than the 
power of a prosperous nation, or the pomp of distinguished Royalty. 

In No. ccx. the reader has seen Mr. Maundrell’s description of the Sepul- 
chres at Jerusalem, usually called the Tombs of the Kings: their character is too 
uncertain to support much stress of argument; since their ornaments have an air 
of more modern execution than circumstances allow us to attribute to the early 
Kings of Israel. Some incline to suppose th(*y might be intended for branches of 
the Royal house of David ; others remark that the family of the llerods was nume- 
rous, and possibly these Tombs may date from about their time; while others 
attribute them to Hidena, Queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates, not long before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. It is certain that they are mentioned by Josephus ; 
but, his words as they stand, seem to point at two distinct places of burial ; for he 
says, “ the third wall of Jerusalem . . .extending to the north . . .ran opposite to tlie 
Sepidchre (f Helena, and being prolonged by the Royal Caves, it formed an angle.” 
If the Royal Caves wei'e not the same as the Sepulchre of Helena, then these Tombs 
were known in the days of that writer, by a name analogous to that which they 
now' bear ; and to say trutli, it must be confessed, that if they were constructed by 
Helena, they should rather have borne the name of that. Qmcc?*, than of the Kings: 
to which maybe added, that the numerous places for depositing bodies which they 
contain, appear to have been foinied in expectation of many interments, and per- 
haps in succeeding generations; rather than of one or two only, a mother and her 
ison — of a foreign lamily. 
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TIh'v are about a mile distant from the city; and certainly are a costly, and 
princely place of burial. But, it does not appear that we can direct them to the 
illustration of any particular passages of Scripture. They may stand as proofs of 
that dt'sire of distinction aft<*r death which Princes have often indulged, and in 
which their intentions have been frequently disappointed, by circumstances beyond 
their foresight. How often lias the name designiid to have been perpetuated by a 
Tomb, been forgot, as if it had never been illustrious; and how often has the most 
elaborate and flattering inscription become illegible* though originally sacred : 
succeeding ages have laboured in vain to decypher the chai’acters in which it was 
written, and the record has proved a blank, ev<>n to the most learned. 

No instances can more emphatically justify the remark, than those presented, to 
this day, by the Royal Sepulchres of Egypt. Labour, cost, skill, care, sanctity, 
have been exerted without reserve ; they remain Monuments of vast intentions ; 
they astonish by their profusion: — but, if any ask, on whom was all this lavished? — 
their silence is instrui'tive in proportion to their magnificence. 

If there be any exception to this, it is aflbrded by that wonderful instance of 
persevering labour and expenditure, which has lately been restored to light by 
by Mr. BeLzoni. It is well known, that the Kings of Egypt spared no expense 
in preparing splendid recp])tacles for themselves after death ; and those who consi- 
der the J*yramids as Sejiulchres (which has betm a prevailing notion) will easily 
admit that the jiosthumous ambition of the Pharaohs was fully commensurate with 
that which they displayed while living. Not to detain the reader longer in thi.s 
introduction, we present that gentleman’s description of this elaborate performance: 
for the rest w^e must refer to his Work, and espi'cially his plati's. 

No. DLXXXIV. MR. BELZONI’S HESCUIPTION OF THE 
SEPULCHRE OF PHARAOH NECHO. 

“ THE entrance into the Tomb is at the foot of a high hill, with a pretty steep 
descent. I'he first thing the traveller comes to is a stair-case cut out of the rock, 
which descends to the ''J'omb. The entrance is by a door of the same height as the 
first passage. I beg my kind reader to observi*, that all the figures and hierogly- 
phics of every description, are sculptured in basso-relievo, and painted over ; ex- 
cept in the outlineil chamber which was only prejiared for the sculptor. . . . 

“ This room gives the best ideas that have yet Ixicn discovered of the original pro- 
cess of Egyptian sculpture. The wall was previously made as smooth as possible 
aiul where there wer(“ flaws in the rocks, the vacancy was filled up with cement, 
which, when hard, was cut away along with the rest of the rock. Where a figure 
or any thing else, was reipiired to be formed, afti.'r the wall was prepared the 
sculptor appears to have made his first sketches of what was intended to be cut 
out. When the sketches were finished in red lines, by the first artist, another 
inon* skilful corrected the errors, if any, and his lines were made in black ; to be 
distinguished from those which were im|)erfect. When the figures vv^ere thus pre- 
pared, the sculptor proceeded to cut out the stone all round the figure, which 
remained in basso-relievo ; some to the height of half an inch, and some much less, 
according to the size of the figure. For instance, if a figure were as large as life, 
its elevation was generally half an inch : if the figure were not more than six inchc.s 
in length, its projection would not exceed the thickness of a dollar, or perliajis 
less. Tlie angles of the figures were all smoothly rounded, which makes them 

2c2 
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appear less prominent than they really are. The parts of the stone that were to be 
taken olf did not extend miich farther, as the wall is thickly covered with figures 
and hieroglyphics ; and 1 believe, there is not a space on those walls more than a 
foot square, witliout some figure or hieroglyphic. The garments, and various 
parts of the limbs, were marked by a narrow line, not deeper than the thickness 
of a half-crown ; but so exact, that it produced the intended etfect. 

“ When the figures were compi(*ted and made smooth by the sculptor, they 
received a coat of whitewash all over. This white is so beautiful and clear, that our 
best and whitest paper appeared yellowish when compared with it. I'be painter 
came next, and finished tlie figure, ft would seem as if they were unacquainted 
with any colour to imitate the naked parts, since red is adopted as a standing colour 
for all that meant flesh. There are, indeed, some exce{)tions ; for, in certain instances 
when they intended to represent a fair lady, by way of distinguishing her com- 
plexion from that of the men, they put on a yellow colour to represent her flesh : yet 
It cannot be supposed, that they did not know how to reduce their red paints to a 
flesh colour, for on some occasions, where the red flesh is supposed to be seen 
through a thin veil, the tints are nearly of the natural colour, if we suppose the 
Egyptians to have been of the same hue as their successors, the present Copts, some 
of whom are nearly as fair as Europeans. Their garments were generally white, 
and their orudments formed the most difiicult part, when the artists had to employ 
red in the distribution of the four colours ; in which there were very successful. — 
When the figures were finished, they appear to have laid on a coat ,of varnish; 
though it may be questioned, whether the varnish were thus applied, or incorpora- 
ted with the colour. The tact is, that nowhere else except in this Tomb, is the 
varnish to be observed ; as no place in Egypt can boast of such preservation ; nor 
can the true custom {costume .^J of the Egypiians be seen any where else with greater 
accuracy. 

“ Immediately within the entrance into the first passage, on the left hand, are two 
figures as large as life ; one of which appears to be the hero entering into the Tomb. 
He is received by a deity with a hawk’s head, on which are the globe and serpent. 
Both figures are surrounded by hieroglyphics ; and farther on, near the ground, is 
a crocodile, very neatly sculptured. The walls on both sides of this passage are 
covered with hieroglyphics, which are separated by lines from the top to the bottom, 
at the distance of five or six inches from one another. Within these lines the hiero- 
glyphics form their sentences; and it is plainly to be seen, that the Egyptians read 
^om the top to the bottom, and then recommenced at the to]>. The cieling of this 
first passage is painted with the figures of eagles. 

“ Beyond the first passage is a stair-case with a niche on each side, adorned with 
curious figures with human bodies, and the heads of various animals, &c. At each 
side of the door at the bottom of the stairs is a female figure kneeling, with her hands 
over a globe. Above each of these figures is the fox, which according to the Egyp- 
tian custom, is always placed to watch the doors of Sepulchres. On the front space 
over the door are the names of the hero and his son, or his father, at each side of 
which, is a figure, with its wings spread over the names to protect them. The names 
are distinguished by being inclosed in two oval niches. In that of NicHAois a sitting 
figure, known to bt‘ a male by the beard. He has on his head the usual corn measure, 
and the two feathers : on his knees the sickle and the flail ; over his head is a crescent 
with the horns upward : above which is, what is presumed to be a faggot of various 
pieces of wood, bound together, and by its side a group twisted in a serpentine form. 
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Behind the figure are what are thought by some to be two knives, by othewi feathers ; 
but, as the feathers are of a different form, 1 for my part, think they are sacrificing knives, 
which may have served as emblems of the priesthood ; for we know, that the heroes 
or Kings of Egypt, were initiated into the sacred rites of the gods. Below the figure 
is a frame of two lines drawn parallel to each other, and connected by similar lines, 
beneath which is the emblem of moving water. 

“ In the next oval, on the right, is a sitting female figure with a band round the head 
fastening a feather; and on her knees she holds the keys of the Nile. Above the 
head is the globe, and beneath the figure is the form of a tower, as it is supposed, to 
represent strength. The faces of both figures are painted blue ; which is the colour of 
the great God of the creation. On each end of the oval frames there is the globe and 
feathers; and beneath it are two hieroglyphics, not unlike two overflowing basins, as 
they are under the two protecting figures at each side of the oval frame. 

“ Next, is the second passage ; on the right hand of which are some funeral pro- 
cessions, apparently in the action of taking the sarcophagus down into the Tomb ; the 
usual boat, which carries the male and female figures upon it, and in the centre the 
boat with the head of the ram, drawn by a party of men. 

“ The wall on the left is likewise covered with similar processions. Among them 
is the Scarabaeus, or beetle, elevated in the air, and supported by two hawks, which 
hold the cords drawn by various figures ; and many otlier emblems and symbolical 
devices. The figures on the wall of the well are nearly as large as life. They 
appear to represent several deities ; some receiving offerings from people of various 
classes. 

“ Next, is the first hall, which has four pillars in the centre, at each side of which 
are two figures, generally a male and female deity. On the right band side wall 
there are three tiers of figures one above another, which is the general system almost 
all over the Tomb. In the upper tier are a number of men pulling a chain attached 
to a standing mummy, which is, apparently, unmoved by their efforts. The two [tiers] 
beneath consist of funeral processions, and a row of mummies lying on frames hori- 
zontally on the ground. On the left is a military and mysterious procession ; con- 
sisting of a great number of figures all looking towards a man who is much superior 
to them in size, and who faces them. At the end of this procession, are three dif- 
ferent sorts of people from other nations, evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. 
Behind them are some Egyptians, without their ornaments, as if they were captives 
rescued, and returning to their country, followed by a hawk-headed figure, I suppose 
their protecting deity. 

“ 1 have the satisfaction of announcing to the reader, that, according to Dr. Young's 
late discovery of a great number of hieroglyphics, he found the names of Nichao 
and PsAMMKTHis, his son, inserted in the drawings 1 have taken of this Tomb. It is 
the first time that hieroglyphics have been explained with such accuracy, which 
proves the Doctor’s system beyond doubt to be the right key for reading this un- 
known language ; and it is to be hoped, that he will succeed in completing his 
arduous and difficult undertaking, as it would give to the world the history of one of 
the most primitive nations, of which we arc now totally ignorant. N ichao conquered 
Jerusalem and Babylon ; and his son Psammethis made war against the Ethiopians. 
What can be more clear than the above procession ? The people of these nations 
are distinctly seen. I’lie Persians, the Jews, and the Ethiopians, come in, followed 
by some captive Egyptians, as if returning into their country, guarded by a protect- 
ing deity. The reason why the Egyptians must be presumed to have been captives, 
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is, their being divested of all the ornaments, which served to decorate and distinguish 
them from one auoth<;r. The Jews are clearly distinguished by their physiognomy 
and complexion ; tlie Ethiopians by their colour and ornaments ; and the Persians by 
their well-known dress ; as lljey are so often seen in the battles with the Egyptians. 

“ In the front of this hall, facing the entrance, is one of the finest compositions that 
ever was made by the Egyptians ; for nothing like it can be seen in any part of 
Egypt. It consists of four figures as large as life. The god Osiris sitting on his 
throne, receiving the homages of a hero, who is introduced by a hawk-headed deity. 
Behind the throne is a female figure, as if in attendance on the great god. The whole 
group is surroinideci by hieroglyphics, and inclosed in a frame richly adorned with 
symbolical figures. The winged globe is above ; with the wings spread over all, and 
a line of serpents crowns the whole. The figures and paintings arc in such perfect 
preservation, that they give the most correct id<;a of their ornaments and decorations. 

“ Straight forward is the entrance into another chamber, with two pillars. The 
wall of this place is outlined, ready for the sculptor to cut out his figure. It is here 
that we may plainly see the manner, in which the artist prepared the figure on the 
wall ready to be cut ; and it is almost impossible to give a description of the various 
figures, which adoru the walls and pillars of this chamber. There are great varieties 
of symbolical figures of men, women, and animals, apparently intended to represent 
the diflerent exploits of the hero to whom the Tomb was dedicated. 

“ On going out of this chamber into the tinst hull is a stair-case, which leads into 
a loner passage, the entranci' into which is decorated with two figures, on each side, 
a male and a female, as large as life. The female appears to represent Isis, having, 
as usual, the horns and globe on her head. She seems ready to receive the hero, 
who is about to enter the regions of immortality. The garments of this figure are so 
well preserved, fhat nothing which has yet bi'cn brought before the public can give a 
more corri'ct idea of l^gyptian customs [costume?] The figure of the hero is covered 
with a veil, or transparent linen, folded oAer his shoulder, and covering his whole 
body, which gives him a very graceful appearance. Isis is apparently covered 
with a net, every nu'sh of which contains some hieroglyphic, serving to embellish 
the dress of the goddess. The necklace, bracelets, Indt, and other ornaments, are 
so well arranged, that they produce the most pleasing eflect, particularly by the 
artificial lights ; all being inlcmled to conduce to this [impose. 

“ On the wall to the left, on (‘iitering this [lassage, is a sitting figure of the .size of 
life; it is the hetro himself, on his throne, having a sceptre in his right hand, while 
the left is stretched over an altar, on which are twenty divisions. A plate, in the 
form of an Egyptian tem[)le, is hung to his neck, by a string. . . . Still farther the 
Juill opens into the largi* vaulted chamber. It would be impossible to give any des- 
cription of the numerous figures, which adorn the wall of this place. It was here 
that the body of the king was deposited, as I found in its centre the beautiful sarco- 
phagus, [t> feet .5 inches long; .'f feet 7 inches wide.] This is sculptured vfithin and 
wifhonl with [several hundred] small figures [two inches in height] in intaglio, 
coloured with a dark blue, and, when a light is put into the inside of it, it is quite 
traiis|)arent. The cieling of the vault istelf is painted blue, with a procession of 
figures, and other groups relating to the Zodiac. ’ p. 240. &c. — It was placed over a 
stair-case in the center of the saloon ; which communicates with a subterraneous 
passage, leading downwanhs, three hundred feet in length: — the end of which, 
probably, extends tlirough the mountain to another entrance. 
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No. DLXXXV. Additional Remarks. 

ON a subject so ancient and so curious, it is not prudent to venture an opinion 
vrithout reserve; and while our acquaintance with the import of hieroglyphics is 
so slight, the possibility of error should always be present to our minds. Unfor- 
tunately, the Table of Egyptian Kings presents in immediate succession two 
Sovereigns, both named Nechao, and each ' sueceeded by a son named Psamme- 
TiCHus. This is not impossible ; but it is unlikely. Africauus says, that Jerusalem 
was taken by Nechao II. and king Joachas was carried by him into captivity. The 
successor of Psammetichus II. was Ouai*huis, under whose reign the remainder of 
the Jews sought refuge in Egyi>t, when Jerusalem was taken by the Assyrians. 
Admitting these facts, on the antliority of this writer, they confirm tlie account trans- 
mitted by Herodotus, who says, thatNECUs defeated the Syrians [Hebrews] at Mag- 
dolum [Megiddo] and gained possession of the city of Cadytis \^Al Kiuls, or Kades/t, 
the Holy City.] which he descrilies as a city in the mountains of Palestine, equal in 
extent to Sardis. We know that king Josiah was mortally wounded in this battle: 
His death is fixed about ante a. d. G07. Now, the evidence of the procession in this 
Tomb, as particularly noticed by Mr. B. agrees perft'ctly with the ri'cords of history; 
and especially with .Scripture history, which affords tlie following information : 
2 Kings xviii. 29. “ In his days Pharaoh Nechoh king of Egypt, went up against the 
king of Assyria to the river Euphrates : and king Josiah went against him ; and he 
slew him at Megiddo, wdien he had seen him.’’ Then the people took Jcdioahaz, 
and made him king; — but Pharaoh Nechoh put, him in bonds at Itiblah, and took 
him to Egypt, where he died. And he put the land to a tribute of a hundred talents 
of silver, ami a talent of gold: and made Jehoiakim king.” The story is told with 
farther particulars in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. “ Necho, king of Egypt, came up to fight 
against Carchemish by Euphrates ; and .Tosiah went out against him. But he sent 
ambassadors to him, saving, What have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah I 
come not against thee this day ; but against the house wherewith 1 have war: for 
God commanded mo to make haste : forbear thee from medilling with God, who is 
with me, that he ilestroy thee not. Ncverthc*l<*ss .losiah would not turn from him, 
but disguised himself (Compare No. cccxxvi.) that he might fight with him ... in 
the Valley of Megiddo. And the archers sh(»t at king .losiuh, and the king said to 
his servants. Have me away ; for I am sore wounded.” .See 1 Esdras, Ajme. i. 25 — .‘1.3. 

The question where Necho got his Jt'wish captives, of which the three in the pro- 
cession are a specimen, is now easily auswer<‘d; but, neither of lliese figures has any 
mark of royalty, or dignity of any kind : they arc all nearly nuked. We might have 
expected a hint at Ki/i"' Jehoahaz ; but it does not appear. Those figure's (three) 
which Mr. Beczoni calls PcrAi whs are Babylonians; and they are clad in “goodly 
Babylonish garments ;” not unlike some of the (diintz-patterns of India. This shews, 
that the manufa<'lure of such articles was included in Babylonian pride, at that 
time. [Comp. Ekecii, in Dictionary.'] These prisoners, no doubt were taken at 
Carchemish ; [he did not “ conquer Babylon”] and as few kings of Egypt undertook 
such distant expeditions eastward, the only Egyptian comjueror to whom we can 
attribute the capture is Necho. He also caused a voyage round Africa to be executed ; 
but of this wonderfhl exertion of maritime skill, no hint appears in this .Sepulchre. His 
son Psammetichus is said to have reigned seventeen years; which atfords a time of 
royal protection sufficient for the execution of a great part of the embellishments in 
this Tomb. They were certainly the work of many years ; and probably occupied 
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much of the reign of Ouaphres, or Pharaoh-Hophra, whose connection with Zedekiah 
king of Judah, led to the ruin of that prince, by inducing him to revolt against the 
king of Babylon. The untiiiished state of some of the chambers, seems to bint at 
the consequences of a reverse of fortune : for we know, that Pharaoh-Hophra was 
deposed by his rebellious subjects, and Egypt was over-run and plundered by Ne- 
buchadnezzar: (Compare Ezekiel xxix. 19. xxx. 10.) May this also add its confirma- 
tion to events connected with Scripture ? 

It remains to be enquired whether this magnificent Repository were intended for a 
single Sovereign, only, or for his family in succeeding generations? The probability 
is, that several princes were concerned in its embellishments, which were both costly 
and slow in their execution : And with all probability we may infer, that the dynasty 
would consider this as their destined Mausoleum. Perhaps time may shew that it 
has not yet been fully C‘xplored : the imitation of stone by plaster among the ancients 
was perfect ; as we learn from the observations made in various places, by Dr. E. 
D. Clarke. 

Mr. Belzoni, notices a rill of water that runs over the entrance of this Tomb : may 
this also be attributed to the desire of the loyal Egyptians to conceal the entrance 
more effectually ? — ^not from natives, but from foreigners ; not from an Egyptian suc- 
cessor, but from the revengeful violence of the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar. — Unless 
we could inuilicitly rely on the history of the imprisonment, and death of Hophra, as 
related by Herodotus; who says he was slain at the instigation of jealous Egyptians, 
his revolted subjects, and was buried iu the Temple of Minerva, at Sais. 

It were too much to aflirm that the insulting and barbarous treatment of the 
remains of enemies was peculiar to the Chaldeans ; we know that Horace attributes 
this disposition to others, Epod. xvi. 

Barharus, lieu ! cineres insistet victor, et Urhem 
liques sonant e verbe.rabit ungula; 

Qna'qae varenf venlis el solibus ossa Quirini 
( JS'e/as videre ) dissipabit insolens. 

If the victorious barbarian should trample on the ashes of Rome, if the bones of 
Romulus should be scattered to the wind and sun, by the Gauls, or tbe Germans, 
there can be no wonder that the Chaldeans, to whom the plunder of Egypt was given 
as a reward for labour in the unprofitable siege of Tyre, should be furious to obtain the 
treasures which they anticipated in the Royal Tombs of the Pharaohs. Wherever 
they could discover them they would force them open. And this probably, was well 
known to be their practice : it accords with the predictions of Jeremiah, chap. viii. 

At that time, saith Jehovah, shall they cast forth 

The boues of the kings of J udah, and the bones of the princes thereof, 

And the bones of the priests, and the bones of the prophets, 

And the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their graves; 

And they shall leave them exposed to the sun, and to the muon, * 

And to all the host of heaven, which they loved. 

And which they have served, and after which they have gone. 

And which they have sought, and to which they have bowed down; 

They shall not be gathered, nor shall tliey be buried ; 

They shall be as dung upon the face of the ground. 

We now see by whom the Depositories in the suburbs of the City of David, the 
regionis mortis, and possibly, the Bihan el Mcduk of Judah, might be violated. Vast 
treasures had certainly been expended on tbe Tombs of tbe Kings of Egypt, per- 
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haps, also ou those of the Kings of Judah. Hence might originate reports of prodi- 
gious wealth deposited in them ; though it must be acknowledged that Josephus 
speaks of this wealth as a reality, Ant. lib. vii. cap. ult, 

“ Whether the Chaldeans had any notion of this particular deposit, or whether they 
were tempted by a prevailing custom of burying valuable things together with the 
bodies of the deceased, doth not appear. But, it is here foretold, that at the taking of 
Jerusalem the lawless soldiery should break open the Monuments of the Great, and 
scatter the bones abroad, without concerning themselves to cover them again.” Dr. 
Blayney. How extremely mortifying and painful this would be to the Jews, we 
may partly infer from the importance they attached to sepulture in general ; and to 
that of their Kings, in particular; whence it happens that the places of burial of so 
many of them are recorded for the information of posterity. 

No. DLXXXVI. SEPULCHRES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

IT is more than possible that if we could discriminate accurately the meaning of 
words employed by the sacred writers, we should find them adapted with a sur- 
prizing precision to the subjects on which they treat. Of this the various construc- 
tions of Sepulchres might, probably, afford convincing evidence ; and, perhaps, it is 
a leading idea in passages where it has not hitherto been observed. The numerous 
references in S. S. to Sepulchres supposed to be well peopled, would be misapplied 
to Nations which burned their dead, as the Greeks and Homans did ; or to those who 
committed them to rivers, as the Hindoos ; or to those who exposed them to birds of 
prey, as the Parsees : nor would the phrase to go domi to the sides of the pit, be 
strictly applicable to, or be, properly, descriptiv<i of, that mode of burial which pre- 
vails among ourselves. Single graves, admitting one body only, in width or in length, 
have no openings on the sides to which other bodies may be said to go down : nor 
are such excavated apartments customary in Britain as the reader has seen in our 
Plate, Gates of Hades. 

Nor is it unlikely, that the mode of burial is used as the means of distinction 
among certain N atious or countries, by the sacred writers ; as might be instanced ill 
an almost singular passage of the prophet Ezekiel, chap, xxxii. 

Son of man, lament over the multitude of Egypt, 

And describe tiiem as cast down, even herself, 

And the daughters of the famous Nations, 

Unto the land of the regions below. 

With them that go down to the pit. 

Why wast thou so sprightly I in hopes of escaping, 

Down ; and lie with the uncircumcised : 

In the midst of those slain by the sword, fall thou ; 

To the sword she is given : 

Drag her down ; and all her multitudes shaU follow. 

The gods-heroes from the midst of the shades address him, with his coa^utors. 

(Thdy have {long since) gone down : 

They lie uncircumcised, slain with tlie sword.) 

Asiicr is there, and all her assembly: 

Encircling her in her sepulchral cavern ; 

All of them slain ; having fallen by the sword ; 

To whom are assigned each his g^rave, in the sides of the pit; 

So was her assembly around her Sepulchre, 

(All of them slain, having fallen by the sword,) 

Who couunumcated terror in the land of the living. 

VoL. II. 2 D 
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Tbara Elau and all her orowd» mciroUng her Sepulchre* 

JAU of them slain, having fallen the sword,) 

Who have gone down uncircumcised into the land of the regions below : 

They communicated their terror in the land of the living. 

Yet havetiiey born© their shame with them that go down to the pit. 

In the midst of tiie slain they have set her place of repose, 

In the midst of her crowd, encircling her in her s^ulchmi caeern, 

Alt of them uncircumcised, sluiu by the sword ; 

Although tliey caused tenor in the land of the living, 

Tet have they borne their shame with them that go down to the pit. 

In the midst of the slain bis place is appointed, 

Tbei*6 is MfiSiincH, Tubai., and all lier muititudo. 

Her surrounding Graves, her Sepulchres, 

(All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword;) 

Tboagfa they oammunicated their terror in the land of the living. 

Yet ihev shall not lie with the heroes, the fallen of the uncircumcised. 

Who [Mesbech, Tubal] are gone down, to the shades, each with bis weapons of war. 

And tiiay have given to their swords p/ocss under their heads ; 

But their iniquities shall lie Aeavi/ upon their bones : 

Though the terror of the mighty in the land of the living. 

Yoa, tliou sbalt be broken jn the midst of the uncircauiciaed. 

And shait lie with those who are slain by the sword. 

There is EfiOM, her kings, and all her princes, 

Which wiUi iheir heroisms are given places beside those ilaui with the sword : 

They shall lie down with the uncircumoised, 

Even with them that go down to the pit. 

There are the princes of tlie North [ZepAon] all of them. 

And all the Zidoniak8 ; 

Which are gone down with the slain, in their terrors, 

Notwithstanding their heroisms they are ashamed ; 

And they lie uncircumcisod, among those slain by the sword. 

And bear their confusion with those that go down to the pit. 

Tliese shall Pharaoh see, 

And shall be comforted over all his multitude, slain by the sword. 

Pharaoh and ail his army, 

Saith the Lord God ; 

Because I have communicated my terror in the land of the living ; 

And have caused him to lie in the midst of the ancirciuncised, 

Among them who are slain by the sword, 

Pharaoit, and all his multitude, 

Suitli the Lord God. 

The changes of persons and genders and phrases in these verses Me extremely 
perplexing, and equally unaccountable; a strict representation of the passage, ver- 
batim, would 1 k^ less intelligible tlian this looser version. 

Here' we have Asliur or Assyria, Elam or Persia, Mesheeh and Tubal, the present 
Moscovy and .Sil)eria, also Edom, the Zidoiiians and the countries adjacent, north of 
Sidoii, perhaps as far as Antioch, &c. (certainly, not intending tlie north of Europe) 
— and, though the (condition of these is described, generally, in nearly the same 
terms, yet there are remarkable variations introduced by the prophet. 

From the Sepulchres of the Kings, yet extant in Egypt, we know that the Sove- 
reigns were, as we may say, buried in society, many i^uichres encircling the area, 
and several chambers in one Sepuldire. Of the Assyiiaa Septildbres we know but 
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little; that country is very much new to our researches ; yet we havb every reason to 
confide in the correctness of the prop<het, vrho speaks of the sides of t/ie pit (i. e. the 
cells in those sides) as being inhabited. Persia we know cat Sepulchres in rocks, of 
which evidences are yet remaining ; our Plate of Tombs shews several ; and many 
more are now known hy the late missions to the Shahi Not so (probably) Meshech 
and Tubal: they threw up vast barrows over their valiant leaders ; their followers who 
fell with them shared in the same highly raised mound : they made a point of 
honour of burying their weamons (and military ornaments) with the dead ; and their 
ewords are found under the heads of their skeletons, to this day: — Skiasque arma viro, 
as Virgil speaks. 

l>r. Clarke’s notices (and views^ of the numerous barrows in the Steppes of 
Russia, are snfficient evidence, on this subject : and the phrase “ iniquities (ravages, 
perhaps) shall lie heavy on their bones,” is an allusion to the weight of earth under 
which they are deposited, it is the very contrary of the ancient wish, sit tibi terra 
levis; “ light lie the earth upon thee.” The Sepulchres of Edom are illustrated by 
what our countrymen have found in the ancient Petra; as already noticed in No. 
DLXii. The Princes of the north of Syria and of Asia Minor, have left wonderful 
proofs of their powers in excavating rocks; of which every day affords new disco- 
veries. See the publications of the Dilletanti Society, of modern travellers, — Dr. 
Clarke, Beaumont, Walpole, &c. Those of the Zidonians have been described 
by Maundrell, Shaw, and others. As the Cryptee at Laodicea have been made 
objects of comparison by Dr. Clarke, it may not be amiss to transcribe Dr. Shaw’s 
account of them. Latikt^a, or Laodicea ad mare, is in the northern part of Syria. 
“ About two furlongs north of the city, the rocky ground is hollowed below into 
a number of Cryptm or Sepulchral Chambers, some of which were ten, others twenty 
or thirty foot sipiare ; but the height doth not answer in proportion. The descent 
into tltem is so artfully contrived, that the ingenious architect bath left upon the 
front ami side walls of each stair case, several curious designs in Scalptnre and 
basso relievo, like those the sarcophagi are charged with. Arange of narrow cells, 
wide enough to receive one of these sarcophagi, and long enough for two or three, 
runs along the sides of most of tliese Sepulchral Chambers, and apjiear to be the 
only provision tliat hiM been made for the reci'ption of the dead .... 

“The Se^Hilchral Chambers iwnr Jebilee, Tortosa, and the lierpent Mowntain, toge- 
ther with those that are commonly called die Royal tiepulchres at .lemsalem, are all 
of tliem exactly of the same workmanship and contrivance with the Cryptas of 
Latikea.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Prophet omits the Sovereign of Babylon. 
Was this because Bal>ylon being built on marshy ground, afforded no opportunity 
for excavating Sepulchres in rocks ? It docs not appear that such Sepulchres could 
lie formed in that city. What places of interment have hitherto been discovered, are 
in erections above ground. Mr. Rich mentions tliem ; but he found them in masses 
of brick work. Nevertheless, it is impossMile to overlook tlie sublime ode of the 
Prophet Isaiah wklressed to this potentate, — an ode which the reader has often 
admired, and which the present enquiries will enable him more folly to appreciate, 
chap. xiv. The Prophet speaks of the King of Babylon as brought down to Hell 
[the shades below] and to the sides of the pit” This, however, may be iwincipally, 
a poetical antithesis to the foregoing verse, which records his desire of ascending 
above the heights of the clouds, and enMilatiiig the Most High. And, unless we 
take passage in this qualified sense, we shall find it scarcely possible to reconcile 
it with the enlarged parUculairs in the following verses : — 

2d2 
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All the Kings of the Nations, — all of them, 

Lie in glory; every one in his own house — Sfpulchre, 

But thun art uust out of thy grave, like an abominable branch ; 

Like the raiment of the slain, thrust through with » sword 
Tliul go down to the stones of the pit; 

As a uar<. asc that is trodden under feet. 

Thou sha>t not be joined with them in burial. 

The strongest pof--sil>le opposition is here intended by this elevated writer. Taking 
the Sepulchre of ll^haroah Necho as an instance of the posthumous glory of the Kings 
of the Nations, ol the house apjiertaining to each, respectively, we feel more sen.sibTy 
the degradation of the Monarch whose preponderance had been temtic to all his 
neighbours, and wliose ambition urged him to aspire at Divinity. The personifi- 
cation of S/ieol, the region of the dead, appears now to be more than ever striking ; 
with the company roused to nujet this dead monarch. Tlie diflerence of person- 
ages imagined by these Prophets as addressing tlm descending Kings, would justify 
the investigation of critics ; but demands a discussion too extensive for this place. 

No. DLXXXVII. THE TOMB OF DANIEL THE PROPHET? 

WE have been long enough among the Tombs ; but, as we have ascertained some 
of the Old Testament worthies, and are by the train of our emjniries led to Baby- 
lonia and Persia, we shall hen' introduce by way of close to thesiilyoct, what infor- 
mation has recently been obtained and cummimicated in reference to tl»e Tomb of 
the Prophet Daniel ; whicli is still conmicraorateil, and perhaps exists. Of this, 
however, the reader will judge, after perusing the following extracts; and will not 
fail to ri'mark llu' diflerent degree of confiden<‘e admissible to Sepulchres hollowed 
in the natural rock, above that justified by some other kinds. 

“The earliest notice of Daniel’s Tomb, published in Europe, seems to have been 
given by Benjamin of Tndela, who visited Asia between the years 11(10 and 1173. 
The account of liis travels, (first printed in Hvibrew, 154.3) has gone through several 
editions, and translations into diflerent languages. Tlie Tomb of Daniel is also 
mentionevl by another .lewish traveller, whose Hebrew work, with a Latin version by 
Hottiuger, ajipeared at llcitlelberg in 1059, under the title of “ Cippi Hebraici” 
But in these notices wc find a confusion of the Tigris with the Euphrates ; of Babylon 
with Susa. The local tradition which places Daniel’s Tomb at Susa by 

the river Vlai) ajvpears to me worthy of investigation. Through the more modern 
authors of some Oriental works, mo.stly geograjjliienl, 1 have pursued the tradition 
to Hamdullah Cazvini (of the fourteenth century) and from him (through Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, above named) to Ehn Haukal, who travelhnl in the tentli. [See his Orient. 
Geog. 70.] I’his is probably the oldest authority, tliat printed books furni.sh on 
the subject; but a venerable historian, Aasim of C’w/fl/i.who preceded Ebn Haukal by 
two hundred yt'urs (for lie died in 735) inentiojis the discovery of Daniel’s Coffin at 
in a ms. Chronicle, from which Sir William Ouseley promises an extract.” 

The passage in Ebn Haukal, referred to hy Sir W. O. is to this effect: “ In the city 
of there is a river; and I have heard, that in the time of Ahou Movsa Ashoari, 
a Coffin was found there : and it is said the hones of Daniel the Prophet (to whom be 
peace !) were in that Coffin. These the people held in great veneration ; and in time 
of distress, or famine from droughts, they brought them out, and prayed for rain. 
Abou Mousa Ashoari ordered tliis coffin to be brought, and three coverings or cases 
to be made for it : the first or outside one of which was of hoards, exceedingly 
strong ; and caused it to be buried, so that it could not be viewed. A bay or gulf 
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of the river came over this grave, which may be seen by any one who dives to the 
bottom of the water.” 

SirW.O. in’Wxhifoi.z's Memoirs of the East,\iA22. says, “Iwasfinallydrivenbythe 
heat to the Tomb of Daniel, or, as he is called in the East, Danyall, which is situated 
in a most beautiful spot, washed by a clear runiiiug stream, and shaded by planes 
and other trees of ample foliage. The building is of Maliomedan date, and in* 
habited by a Solitary Dervish, who shows the spot where the Prophet is buried, 
beneath a small and simple square brick mausoleum, said to be, without probability, 
coeval with his death. It has, however, neith<*r date nor inscription to prove the 
truth or falsehood of the Dervish's assertion. The small river running at the foot of 
this building, which is called the liellrmu, it has been said, flows immediately over 
the Prophet’s Tomb, and, from the iraiisparency of tlie waft'r, his Cothu was to be 
seen at the bottom ; but the Dervish and the natives whom I cpiestioned, remembered 
no tradition corroborating such a fact ; on the contrary, it Las at all times been cus- 
tomary with the people of the country to resort hither on certain days of the month, 
when they ofl'er up tlu'ir )>rayers at the Tomb 1 have mentioned, in supplication 
to the Prophet’s shade; and by becoming his guests for the night, e.xpect n mission 
from all present grievances, and an eiisnrance against those to come.” 

Sir W. O. also delineates a remarkable stone, jirc'served near an edifice called 
the “Tomb of Daniel,"’ amidst ruins, covering, according to the report of Capt. 
Monteith, a space of sixteen or eighteen miles. These vestiges indicate a cc'le- 
brated city ; that of which the name is generally written Shush in Persian works, 
and sometimes Siis, after the Arabian manner. Sir W. thinks Shush was the Susa 
of the Greek andKoman authors: that imperial city entituled “ .Shushanthe Palace” 
(metropolis, or castle) in Esther, i. 2. and Daniel viii. 0. the scene of that Prophet’s 
visions. D’Herbelot and others have confounded Shush with Shnshter; L e. the 
ancient and deserted capital of Susiaua, with the modern and peopled capital. 
This stone was at first not highly valued ; but, eventually, the peo])le subscribed 
nearly 1,000. to be allowed to retain it as their talisman. 

No. DLXXXVIII. 

CONFORMITY OF THE HliNDOO AND EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 

IT is probable, that the reader has been sonu'what startled at the Mice visage of the 
Deity depicted in the tomb discovered by Mr. Beezoni : it afibrds one more proof of 
Conformity with the Deities of India; such being the complexion of Chrishna; of Siva, 
also, the poets sing “ his neck’s celestial bine,” Of the iilentity, or at least very strik- 
ing resemblance, between the Hindoo Deities and the Egyptian, we have a confirma- 
tion more satisfactory then could possibly be derived from literary arguments, in that 
religious homage, with which some Brahmans and Hindoo soldiers recognized the 
Divinities of their own country, among the sculptured figures of an Egyptian temple, 
in 1801, when several Sepoy regiments, under the command of Gen. Baird, were 
brought from India to Egypt. Dr. £. D. Clarke (Travels, vol. iii. p. .58.^ mentions 
that the Brahmans on viewing the Temple of Dendera, expressed violent indignation 
at its neglected state; they regarding this ancient edifice as sacred to their own god 
Vishnu, whose figure they discovered among the sculptures. Mrs. Graham, also, 
nforms us, that those Sepoys “ fell down before the gods in the Temple of Tentym; 
and claimed them as of their own belief,” Journal of a Residence in India, p. 53. 
Capt. Burr, made the same remark, Asiatic Researches, vol. viii* 
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No. BLXXXVIX. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE HISTORIES; 

PARTICULARLY JOURNEYS. 

• THE Map that buloni^s to this Article comprizes so great a portion of CoontrieR 
rouiiected with the History of Scripture events, that it cannot be expected we should 
apply it to ALL those incidental notices of places, to which it is adapted. But, in 
order to exemplify the utility of Maps accompanying Scripture, we shall endeavour^ 
by means of this plate, to illustrate some of the principal Journeys, the histories of 
which are more fully related ; and the consequences of which Imve been most into* 
resting to readers of the Sacred Volume. 

The reader will, for the present, admit, that west of the mountains of Hrmataysi 
and not far from Hamim, was tlie birth-place, and original residence, of the patrL 
arch Abraham. Accordingly, it is assumed, 1. That that country was the seat of 
his great ancestor Shem, who likewise (with, or after, him) travelled west- ward# 
and abode in Judea; so that, when the Lord said to Abraham, “depart,” &c. Gen. 
xii. 1. it might be by the ministry of Shem ; at that time the high priest of all mankindi 
ft. Abraham is repeatedly said to come “ from the East,” — i. e. from a province 
known by this name ; — a name given by the Persians to this (the most eastern) pro- 
vince of their dominion : .3. That the Fathers of the Hebrew nation are said Josh, 
xxiv. 2. to have dwelt “ on the other side of the flood,” i. e. beyond the nver, where 
they served other gods : — “ 1 took your father Abraham from beyond tiie river, ” or, 

“ the other side of the flood. ” This description of territory, has hitherto been res- 
tricted in its import, to beyond tlie river Euphrates; but, that restriction is ill founded, 
as we learn from Major Kennell, who mentions “a province beyond the river 
Ji/ion, called Mawer-ul-nere : which signiftes, tlie country beyond the rivers Z. Ealki 
in which town the inhabitants affirm that Abraham was born, stands on the eastern 
bank of the river JUion or Oxus ; and major Ren n ell tells us that “ the name 
Maher-nl-nerc is applied to the country beyond the Jihon." Memoir, Map of Hin- 
doslan, p. 200, [Comp, Mawer-el-naher, in the Dictionary, also Nos. dxxxii. &c.] 

But, we may come yet nearer to a decision on this matter : for, the Map drawn up 
by Oleanus, to the “ Ambassador's Travels, ” delineates beyond the river Oxus north, 
but south of the river Oraxantes, [both rivers fall into the Caspian] Sea, a province - 
called Mawek-e-NaheR : and though this is beyond Balk, yet Major Rennell 
extends this province so far south as to iuclude that city. Now, this is the very 
name used by Joshua, who says, “I took your father Abraham from maver-e-naher 
(iramJiPO) and caused him to walk throughout the land of Canaan,” &c. Tins is 
repeated, with a very slight variation, from the verse preceeding, “ Thus saith Jebo* 
vah God of Israel : In auver-he-naher your fathers dwelt anciently, Terab and 
Abraham,” &c. It is, no doubt, the Maher-id-nere of Major Rennell; and com- 
pletely coincides with the proposition, that Abraham mi^ated from Baetriani, i. e. 
Kedem, or tite East. Nor is this coincidence weakened by the geographical note 
inserted Gen. x. 23, 30. Aram had a son named Mesh, who might give naane to 
“ Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of KedenC' — Baetriama. The repre- 
sentative of the ancient Mesha is, probably, the present city Meshed, east of the 
Caspian, towards Bactriana, in the province of Chorasan. To this city Han way 
was travelling, when his caravan was plundered, voi. i. p. 1^. fie des^ned to 
have made it the emporium of thfe Caspian trade. 
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BaIkB is ths ancient jBactra, which gave name to the province. As this country 
is beyond the limits of our Map eastwards, we do not farther pursue this argument ; 
it is suggested merely, as an apology for introducing Abraham at once, in Hamadunf 
the ancient Ecbataruit in the way from Kedem to Nineveh, A simple line serves to 
hint his journey from “ the East ;** and, instead of tracing him to Mo$ul, the present 
Nineveli, it is directed to isA'At Mosul, the ancient Nineveh, still known under the 
same of Eel- Ad: — “Baal the Lord.” 

I'rom Eel-Ad the road leads to Nesibin, and from Nesibin to Roha ; but, Abra- 
ham designing to settle for a time, or perhaps altogether, took a lower course, to 
Harm, where Terah his father died, Geii. xi. 31. 

From Haran- trace this patriarch's journey to Hamah , or Hamath ; which is very 
properly described as “ the entering in,” Josh. xiii. 5. et al. for so indeed it was ; 1. 
as being the regular course of travel from Chaldea; 2. as being i\\e first town on the 
Syrian side of the river ; so that here travellers entered in to that province. Accord- 
ingly, we find, verse 6, Abraham passed through (or over) the hand, to SicUem and 
Moieli 

In an inverse order, trace the journey of Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, to fetch 
Rebecca, Gen. xxiv. also, tliat of Jacob, from Eeersheba to Haran, Gen. xxviii. 10. 
called “the land of the people of the East,” chap. xxix. 1. probably, because live 
family of Terah, &c. migrated from the East, had here established their residence. 

Taking Haran for the central point, observe with what evidence it arranges the 
story of Jacob’s flight from Laban. Laban set three days’ journey between himself 
and Jacob, chap. xxx. 36. say east of Haran, toward Nesibin: Jacob residing west 
of Haran. When Labaa went to shear his sheep, *. e. east of Haran, Jacob took the 
opportunity to urge his journey for Canaan, w'est-ward, by the regular track, “and 
he rose up, and passed over the river,” the Euphrates, at el Eir; “and came to 
mount Gilead the first station, probably, where a large flock of sheep could l>e 
pastured for a length of time: this was now under a different goveriimerit from 
that where Laban lived, and beyond the Chaldean dominion. Though this oppor- 
tunity was seized for the execution of his plan, it was, no doubt, projected long before, 
and prepared for, accordingly. 

The directions given the prophet Jonah, to visit Nineveh, apply so obviously to this 
passage northward from Syria, that any remark on them might Ix^ omitted ; w<‘re it not 

n er, to point out how directly contrary was the course In* intended to steer, when he 
ship at Joppa (Jaffa) on the Mediterranean ; nor should we totally overlook 
the wonderful expedition of the whale that travelled with him in his belly, if he did 
(as the Rabbins say) discharge him ashore on the Banks of the Tigris, at Nineveh 
^Mosul). To say nothing of the pjtssage round Africa, trace only the natural 
impediments (too strong for sailing boats) from the Persian Gulf up the river to 
Bagdad, and by that course to Nineveh; — many hundreds of miles ! 

The most extensive dominion of the Hebrews was, from the river of Egypt, south, 
to the river Euphrates, north-east. This “ river of Egypt” has occasioned some diffi- 
culty ; 1 can hardly think it was the Nile: hut ratlier some stream neiirer to J udea — 
in which country, the moet southern town, apparently, was la Risk f*r el Arissa, 
though Solomon might pos.sihly include C'atieh, or Catzieh, in his dominions. Cant, 
iv. 2. Northward, the Hebrew power extended not only along the western hunk 
oftlje Euphrates, but, occasionally, included towns on the eastern side, as Kcr/cisia, 
or Carc/iemish, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. while on tlie north it included .£fama<4; for we 
are expressly told 2 Kings xiv. 28. that Jeroboam recovered Damascus and Hamath: 
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whence it appears, that the promise made to Abraham, Gen. xv. 18. was fulfilled to 
hiH posterity ; who aetiially did gov<*rn this country, “ in the length of it, and in the 
breadth of it,’' at times (not constantly) from “ the entering in of Hamath,” and from 
the riv«‘r Euplirates to Egypt. 

As a reverse to this prosperity of the Hebrews, observe the distance from Jeru- 
salem west, to Babylon east; to which metropolis the chiefs of the Jewish nation 
were carried captive by Nebucliadnezzar, 2 Kings xxv. Observe also, on this 
article, the precision of the prophecy, Amos v. 27. “ 1 will carry you captive beyond 
Damascus which has been understood by some of a more distant captivity than 
that to which the citizens of Damascus were carried ; but w'e read, 2 Kings xxv. 21. 
that liibla/i, (the Hans of our map) to which city Nebuzaradan, captain of the 
guard, carried the )>eople of the land, to meet king Nebuchadnezzar, and where that 
king “smote them, aud slew them,” was in the land of Hamath double the distance 
of Damascus from Jerusalem ; so that this threatening Avas fulfilled even to those 
who were slain here. 

Moreover, it should apppear, by their route lying so far north, that the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar, with th(; Jcavs its captives, retunred to Nineveh, by the same 
course as that by which Abraham, the Father of the Hebrew^s, had entered this 
country : so that the Israelites suffered the additional mortification of beholding in 
the character of prisoners, the land of their forefathers, and of their relatives, the 
descendants of Laban, &c. We sec too, that Nineveh, the Mosul of our Plate, 
was a probable station for ])art of these captives to be left at (as Tobit, &c.) while 
others, were dis[»crsed in the countries around ; and others Avere taken, either along 
Mesopotamia, or down the Tigris, to Babylon, &c. — along distance south. 

It is likely, moreover,' that some considerable division of cajdives was sent still 
fartlier north, from Mosid ; for we find Ezekiel, chap. i. among the captives by the 
river of f/zc/yar, in the land of the Chaldeans : — his immense distance from Judea, ■ 
Avith Avhich he luul no intercourse whatever, and from Babylon, with Avhich he pro- 
bably had very little, sufficiently accounts for the interval of time (six months) which 
passe<l betwiicn the arrival at Babylon of the neAvs of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and its reaching the r(“si<lence of this prophet, Ezek. xxxiii. 21. No. cvi. hinted at 
circumstances AAhich i)lace him in a country answering to the character of 
Arzeroum ; that might be ; or he might reside between Arzeroum and the Cas- 

1 )ian, or, on the Caspian, at Derbend. The place must fulfil two conditions : 1. 

t must be Avhere Avood was extremely scarce; 2. very remote from Babylon. This 
northern situation of the Prophet accounts too for his very particular prophecies 
against (log and Magog, who w'ere settled north, but not very far north, from the 
place of his dwelling. 

The history of the Captivity of the JeAvs, must be divided into distinct periods ; 
and considert'd as comprising distinct events. The firet is, the degradation of the 
tAvo tribes and a half, east of the Jordan. The captivating poAver was the King of 
Nimweli, Tiglath Pilezer, who, coming from the north, and entering in at Hamath, 
would first over-run Damascus, then HoAvran, then the east of the Jordan, down to 
Moab, or el Raba ; this being a more direct and easy progress than over Mount . 
Lebanon, and along the westward. This event is placed about 740 years before 
A. D. The conqueror Avould naturally place his captives in cities, and districts, 
subject to his dominions; i. e. suppose in the northern part of our Map; and 
in this sense, also, many Jews might be carried captive farther from their native land 
than the citizens of Damascus were, [who might be settled in Mesopotamia.] 

Tiglath . 
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Tiglath Pilezer disposed of the eastern tribes in 1. ffalah, and 2. Hahor, and 
8. //am, and the district around the river 4. Gozan : 1 Chron. v. 26. 2 Kin^s xvii. 6. 
Where are these cities ? The river 4. Gozan, which is expressly said to be in Media, 
may be the Ozan, or Kisil-Ozan, ^Red-Ozan) which enters the Caspian Sea on the 
south-west: on a branch of it is marked the town of 2. Abhor, or Abar, in Ha}« way’s 
Map, (lat. 36.) this is probably the Habor of tbe sacred text. Kara may be the town 
marked 3. CAoara, near Rages, in Major Reknell’s Map, though the Major him- 
eelf guesses it may be the district Tarom : and Haiah, or Chalah, may be Kalar, 
south of the Caspian. This agrees with the residence of Tobit’s frienil Gabael, at 
Rages, in Media, the representative of which is the modem Rey: that many Jews were 
settled hereabouts, we learn from the history, from the number of husbands offered 
to Sarah: and from the numerous friends who congratulated tbe family, on occasion 
of her nuptials with Tobias. 

The second Captivity of Israel was by Shalmanezer, ante a. d. 721. and I incline 
to think, that these captives changed places with the sons of Gush, on the western 
shore of the Caspian: (“the Caspians,” possibly, of Major Rennell's Map.) — so 
that the King of Nineveh interposed not only a great extent of country between 
these people and their native land, but his capital Nineveh, also; whereby he- was 
enabled to counteract their motions, had they attempted revolt. This agrees also 
with the prophecy, Amos i. 6. “ Syria shall go into captivity to Kir;" — no doubt, the 
province adjoining the river Kyrus (Cyrus) : — -and, that this was a northern province 
appears from Isaiah xxii. 6. “ Elam ^Persia, i. e. the .south) bare the quiver; Kir 
(i. e. the north) uncovered the shield ; they wercs therefore, under the same mo- 
narch, but at each extreme of his dominions. Tliis exchange of these people is 
perfectly characteristic of Eastern management. 

The southern extent of our Map, eastward, shews the situation of Shusitan Royal. 
(Sus) where we find the prophet Daniel receiving visions by the side of the river 
Ulai. It is likely, that he was in attendance at JShus/tafi, tlie palace, by virtue of 
his public office ; [the kings of Persia resided part of the yoox ni Ecbatnna, (Ha- 
raedan) and other part at Shmhan.'\ Taking this for the Southern limit of the settle- 
ments of the Jewish captives, see to what extent from Arzeroum or Derbend north, 
to Shushan south, were dispersed the families of that nation which had occupied 
the little tract of Judea, in the west. [The third captivity.} This has its aspect too, 
on the difficulties started among the Jews about receiving the prophecies of (Ezekiel, 
and) Daniel, into the canon of Scripture: as 1. tliey were delivered out of the Holy 
Land: 2. the distance of those who delivered them, from where they could be 
authentically acknowledged, and authoritatively admitted ; which must have been 
(at this time) in Babylon, where, no doubt, the main body of the Hebrew people were 
established, as may be inferred from the letter of Jeremiah to them. 

Not wholly to omit the return of the captives from their extensive dispersion, we 
remark, that probably the major part, by far, of the Israelites who revisited their 
native land, was from Babylon: Ezra, chap. ii. 2, viii. 1. but this caravan did not 
take the northern route, but crossed the desert south of Tadmor. 

We may now direct our attention more immediately to some of the Journeys, 
and to the Geography, of the New Testament. The most distant traveller among 
the Apostles, whose route is described to us, was St.Paul : we shall partially accom- 
pany his excursions. The first is, the memorable journey of the Jewish Saul, 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, Acts ix. in which, no doubt, the traveller followed 
the ordinary road from Jerusalem: and tradition has marked by the name of Kocab 
VoL. II. 2 £ 
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(lUiar) the place wliere the euper-celestial light burst upon him. (We do not reckon 
his retirement to Tarsus, chap. ix. 30. whence he was fetched by Barnabas, xi. 25.) 
The second is, Acts xiii. from AiUakia (Antioch) to Seleucia [meaning no doiibt 
Sdeucia on the coast near Antioch: our Map shews more than one Seleucia.] to 
Cyprus^ whence they went to Salamis, and through the isle to JBo^o (Paphos); 
tlience to Per^a in Pamphylia; to Antioch in Pisidia; to Konia, (Iconium,) to 
Lystra, to Dex^e. The se cities, being situated in the province of Lycaonia, the in- 
habitants spake the Lycaouian dialect, or “ speech of J.ycaonia.” hVom Dcrbe the 
Apostles returned to L.Nstra, — to Konia, (Iconium,) — to Antioch, — to Perga, — to 
Attulia, {Anlarie,) and ended at Antioch; whence they had set out. 

The reader will obserx e in this Ixistory two Antiochs, oin* in Syiia, the other in 
Pisidia, which, in chap. xiv. verse 21. is not distinguished Ixy any addition. 

The next chapter contains the mission of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch in 
Syria, to Jerusalem. They passed through Phenicia and Samaria ; no doubt, as 
direct as they well could ; which the reader will recollect is expressed by the words 
“ passed through.” 

At the close of this chapter Barnabas sails to Cypnxs : — Paul goes by land (north) 
from Antakia through Syria and Cilicia ; he is said to go through Syria, though much 
of Syria was south of Antioch : lie came to JLystra — passed throughout Phrygia, not 
meaning into em'y town of the province, hvX generally. The same, 1 suppose, of 
the limits, coniines, or boundaries of Galatia; for, that he did not eo the 

province of Galatia, as he diil the province of Phrygia, appears, by the insertion of 
the word rendered region;" had he gone over both countries equally, and fully, it 
would have been said “ he went throughout Phrygia and Galatia.” 

This is the first idea that arises on considering this phraseology : another is, whe-* 
ther the words t^'v 1 oXariKijM ywpov, Galatiken choran, may not have somewdxat of a 
diminutive sense here, and signify lesser Galatia ? — not the whole province ; in that 
case, the word rendered region, would signify the champaign parts (field, literally) of 
the provinct'. In short, as we have in ancient geography two Cilicias, Cilicia 
Pi'ochea, and Cilicia Campestris — “the field;” so 1 suppose we have Galatia 
Campestris, y^tipav. These tlioughts are introductory to the notice of a difficulty in 
the following words ; — “ They were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the Word 
iw Asia:” — ^where was this Asia? It is well known, that the word Asia signifies 
1 . the Continent : 2. the Peninsula, in our^Map marked Anatolia : generally. 3. Pro- 
consular Asia, oil the western coast of the Peninsula : 4. a small part on the river 
Cayster, is so called by Homer ; to which 1 think must be added, 5. a district east 
of Phrygia : perhaps the eastern part of that usually marked Galatia. For, observe 
1. Paul had held an eastern course from Phrygia to Galatia Campestris, but, had he 
designed to visit western Asia, this course was absolutely contradictory. 2, He 
visited western Asia (Ephesus, Miletus, &c.) repeatedly ; — ^therefore no reason can 
be imagined, why the .Spirit should forbid him those countries atthis time. 3. After 
he had held a northern course towards Mysia, “ h<* assayed to go (eastward, again) to 
Bithyuia;” but this eastern direction the Spirit sufiered him not to take. It shouldf 
seem, therefore, that his first intention was, to go easttvard, (into Asia) which he 
resumed when in (be latitude of Bithynia: but he was prevented m both instances. 

'The a|)ostle Peter addresses his First Epistle, to the residents “ in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappacbwia, Asia, and Bithynia.” [Comp. Acts ii. 9.] The Map shews that these 
provinces were east of Sk Paul's course: and it seems incredible, that Peter 
could intend to associate with provinces whose limits adjoined — provinces, ia 
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fact, fairly considered, forming but one region, — a distant Jirovince on the exlrcem 
west of the penwsula ; wlierein was Ephesus, (the Seven Churches, &c.) in no part of 
which is any interference of Peter mentioned, or ever imagined. Moreover, to visit 
this Asia, he must have crossed Phry^a, &c. yet he inserts no salutation to Cliris- 
tians there : — ^whereas, if the Asia of this passage in the Acts, and the Asia of 
Peter, denote a country adjoining Pmtus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and BiUtynia, we 
see the intention of Paul clearly ; with the reason why “ the Spirit suffered him not" 
to execute it ; *. e. Peter was in those provinces, engaged in the same important 
work, at this time ; so that, as Paul made a point of breaking up fresh ground, 
2 Cor. X. 16. and as Peter was competent to the service, the labours of Paul were 
better directed elsewhere. This affords also a glimpse of an answer to the long 
controverted question, What became of Peter after the council at Jerusalem? 
Suppose — he first went to Antioch, where Paul withstood his bias in favour of 
JciWish observances : — leaving that city (before Paul) he preached in the provinces 
north and north-east of it, to which he afterwards writes. This gives an entirely 
new tom to the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. We are sure, that J^eter coincided 
in opinion with Paul, — that the Mosaic yoke should not be imposed on Gentiles, 
Acts XV. 10. but, Paul extended his ideas much farther, teaching that Jews also 
might dispense w itli their national observances. Acts xxi. 21. in other wonls, that those 
observances were indifferent ; accordingly, he sometimes regarded them, sometimes 
not. On this question, James seems to have been against him, Acts xxi. 24. &c. 
Gal. ii. and apparently Peter too : — in fact, this doctrine (of the ad libitum state of 
Jewish converts) seems to have been what he communicated in confidence to tlio 
jnllars of the church. Gal. ii. 2. However, Paul adhered to his persuasion ; for ho 
circumcised Timothy, w'ho was of Jewish descent, Acts xvi. 3. but did not circiimciso 
'Pitus, who was of (irecian descent: thus adapting his practice relating to things in 
his own judgment indifferent, to existing circumstancf s ; or, “becoming all things to 
all men.” l*eter seems not to have been cjuite so frt'e in his notions as Paul ; and 
this, at least may be said on his behalf, that the observance of Jewish national 
comraemorution-ser\ices did no more prevent a Jew from ludieving in Christ for 
personal salvation, than an Englishman’s commemorating (iunpowxler Treason, or 
the I’ire of London : and that, in respect to circumcision, it was long practised by 
the Christians of the Jewish nation, — ^by many bishops of Jerusalem, in succi^sion, 
— by the Nazarene Christians; and it is still retained by some of the Christians in 
the East. Possibly, Paul's free sentiments arc hinted at by Peter, 2 Ejiist. chap. iii. 
16. among the things “hard to be understood” in his writings. But, it oft«*n hap- 
])cns tliat SECONDARIES, in their zeal for opinions, outrun the intentions of their 
principal ; and this idea, correctly understood, may furnish the true import of 
certain expressions in the Epistle to the Galatians. This is not the place to enlarge 
on the subject; yet a thought or two may explain our meaning. “ J marvel ye are 
so SOON removeil to another gospel,” as under the appearances you give it, it scemti 
to be ; “ yet which is not another” in reality, for Peter and I agree in gospel prin- 
ciples : but, if Peter himself, or an angel from heaven, preached another gospel, let 
liira be accursed : — for do 1 seek to please men (apostles r Peter ?) or God ? &c. 
— 1 went to see Peter, [to compare notes with Peter] and abode with him a fortnight. 
. . . during my residence false brethren were brought in, to whom on that occasion 
we gave no place: — but James, Peter, and John, who were pillars, seeing that the 
gospel of the uncircumcision was committed to me, (in whicn gospel I instructed 
you Galatians) as the gospel of the circumcision was committed to Peter, which is 

2 E 2 
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not ** another gospel” bnt tbo same, and founded on the same faith, they approved 
my principles. NcTertheless, when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him, 
for inducing Gentiles, by his example^ to conform to Jewish peculiarities; and 
Peter so far acquiesced in my reasonings as to leave the Gentiles at their liberiy ; 
now, if I build again the things which 1 then destroyed, (as Peter would do, should 
he re-establish distinctions which he formerly abandoned) I make myself a trans- 
gressor : for, I was either wrong then in destroying (hem, or I am wrong now in re- 
establishing them.” Such seem to be the sentiments of the Apostle. 

These allusions to Peter, agree well with the notion, that some who affected autho- 
rity from him, had beep incautiously intrusive in Galatia ; they boasted that th^ had 
received their gospel from some great (apostolic) man, which Paul had not (chap. i. 
11); they insisted that Paul was no apostle, (chap. i. 1.) which indeed he was not, 
in the sense they intended ; t. e. not one of the twelve, as Peter was, &c. &c. But, 
let us note the date of this Epistle ; on which our remarks have great influence. 
After having examined what has been said on this subject, by Lardner, Doddridge, 
Mill, &c. 1 incline with Michaelis, to place this as the very first of St. Paul’s wri- 
tings; and suppose, that after tlie council at Jerusalem, Peter visited Antioch, 
during Paul’s residence there, which after a while he quitted, to travel into Pontus, 
&c. Afterwards, Paul also quitted Antioch, to proceed into Phrygia and Galatia 
Campestris, and i)rolongcd his journey over into Macedonia ; while on this journey, 
he is informed of the opinions propagated by those busy intermeddlers who exceeded 
Peter’s instructions ; and against those excesses he writes to his Galatian converts, — 
appealing to recent occurrences in proof of the constancy of his own sentiments. 

This supposition might be sustained by many other arguments ; but, these are 
sufficient to shew tliat the Asia of this passage, and the Asia of Peter, i. 1. w'as east 
of the course of Paul’s journey ; which is our Geographical object. 

Verse 8. Atid they passing by Mysia, rather crossing Mysia, came doicn to Troas—~ 
whence tliey passed over to Macedonia : in this passage our Map quits them ; — but, 
1 cannot help observing on the word passing by, that it looks as if they went on one 
aide of Mysia ; which in reality they did not ; the same word being used chap. xx. 
16. of sailing by Ephesus, which, in the sense of going by, i. e. through it, they 
did not ; but stood off from that city. 

Onr Map resumes this journey of the apostle Paul, at his return from Corinth 
and Cenchrea, to Ephesus, in western Asia ; whence he sailed to Cesarea, (Keisarieh,) 
“ and went up, and saluted the church, ” i. e. at Jerusalem, “ the Church.” — ^by emi- 
nence ; in conclusion, be went down to Antakia, (Antioch,) whence he had begun 
his journey. “ And after he had spent some time there, he departed and went over 
in an orderly manner the (plain, or) champaign Galatia, and Phrygia ; taking Galatia 
first, not endeavouring to visit (eastern) Asia now, but going along the upper coasts, 
i. e. along Mysia by Troas, Pergamos, Smyrna, &c. &c. he came to Ephesus, and 
dwelt tliere two years, (verse 10.) so that all who dwelt in Proconsular, or western 
Asia, heard the Word. From Ephesus he went into Greece, and proceeded north- 
wards, into Macedonia; from Macedonia he came again into Asia (the peninsula); 
from Philippi to Troas ; from Troas to Assos, (part of the company by sea, part by 
land) from Assos by Chios, Samos, Trogyllium, to Miletus; (sailing by — i.e. not stop- 
ping at, Ephesus.) Here he sent for me elders of Ephesus. The small distance 
Detween these town* will be noticed by the reader. From Miletus th?y sailed by 
Coos, Rhodes, Patara ; leaving Cyprus on the left hand, to Sour (Tyre) ; from Sour 
to Chau Pelerin, (Ptolemais,) and Keisarieh; from Keisarieh to Jerusalem; Acts xxi. 17. 
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The last visage of St Paul is to Rome ; part of which is shewn in our Map. 
Acts xxvii. From Keuarieh to Sdd^, to Cyprus, the sea of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Myra in Lycia, Cnidus, Crete. 

Our Map concludes before we accompany the Apostle so far ; and here, we too, 
conclude our illustrations of the Voyages recorded in Scripture. The reader will 
judge from this specimen, of the accuracy with which St. Luke's journal of his 
gospel'travels was kept ; and since we find the utmost regularity wherever we trace 
him, we may safely consider him as a writer of unexceptionable correctness, in his 
history of events, wherein we have no such means of examining his narration. This 
idea is independent of, but not inconsistent with, the principle of inspiration com- 
municated to this sacred historian. 

We may however, mark the situations of the Seven Churches of (western) Asia, of 
which we read in the Revelations : tracing them according to the order of the extract 
in No. cccxxvin. as they were visited by the writer of that journey. The reader will 
see by the situation of the Isle of Putmos, how well it is placed for corresponding 
with these cities. . . . ‘ 

1. Smyrna : in this city is the principal factory of European commerce. 5. Her- 
gameh, the ancient Pergamos. 3. Thyatira, now Ak-hissar, “ the White Castle.” 
4. Sart, the ancient Sardis. 6. Philadelphia, now Alaeheltery “ the Fair City.” (Ceiosse, 
is tlie present Korns). G. Laodicea “ is now utterly desolated, without any inhabi- 
tants, except wolves, jackalls and foxes; it stands about the place marked*. 
7. Ephesus, formerly a city of great dignity and consequence. 

Thus have we connected many Scripture occurrences, we hope with correct- 
ness, certainly not without labour, and here terminates this division of our subject. 

No. DXC. ILLU.STRATIONS OF PROPHECY. 

WE take this opportunity of suggesting the farther utility of Maps, when propJtecy 
relating to the countries they represent is in question, no less than on matters of 
history, of which they have been the scenes. We hinted in No. cxlvii. on the 
resemblance in form between the seven-eared wheat of Egypt, and a Map of the 
Nile ; that the seven mouths of that river corresponded to the seven ears of the 
wheat; as the seven bullocks did to seven ploughing seasons, which came up out 
of the river, t. e. from its annual inundation : and wherein, even the trefoil on which 
these bullocks fed, might have its import, (whether implying a fattening on the 
natural productions of the land, during three years; or, on stored supplies, OA tre- 
foil is three years in coming to perfection.) 

It is well known, that the pious and learned Mr. King, some years ago, proposed 
to explain the “ land shadowing with wings,” of Isaiah xviii. by means of a Map 
of a country whose Geographical form should resemble the figure of wings. One 
would suppose, that some commentators had indulged the same fancy, on the subject 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the Image whose head was of gold, his arms of silver, 
his belly and thighs of brass, his legs of iron, and his toes of mingled iron and clay, 
Dan. ii. 36. &c. for they consider Babylon as the head ; Media and Persia as the 
shoulders; Greece as the body, (which is far west) ; Rome as the legs, ^still farther 
west)'., and the ten toes as the ten kingdoms of the Roman {westenC) empire; includ- 
ing even France; and the western islands of Britain. It is true, we have lately 
seen the M^ of England crumpled into the shape of a woman riding on a fish ; 
and that of France, in the forali of a ship in distress ; (published during the rage of 
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the revolution in that country.) Such anamorphoses might be known to Daniel ; 
but, 1 take this opportunity of doubting very strongly, whether any part of this Image 
should he extended beyoufl the empire of Nebuchadnezzar ; for if so, why add the 
vision of tlie four Beasts ? and why reveal to Nebuchadnezzar, what in no wise con- 
cerned him, or his kingdom r It is much more reasonable to conjecture that the 
lirsl vision (the Image) referred to the person (realm) of Nebuchadnezzar; 

and sliould be restricted to that empire of which Babylon was the bead : while the 
second vision, that of the Tree, referred to the human person of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and to events accomplished in himself : whereas, the vision of the four Beasts was a 
revelation to the prophet, not to the statesman ; not to the king’s officer or attendant, 
but to a person commissioned to write for general instruction and general advantage. 
And farther, the prophet seems to be transported from Sbushaii, or from his custom- 
ary residence — to “the great sea,” in the Hebrew acceptation of that term, the 
Mediterranean, where he was about midway between the eastern beast (Babylon) 
and the western beast (Rome) so that he might readily be su|)posed to refer to both, 
being so situated as to observe them both ; independent of the circumstance of his 
seeming to himself to be hereby stationed in his native country, the Holy Land of 
Israel, which 1 think he is not in any other of his visions. 

This, if admitted, corrects the represeidation of Bishop Nkwton on the Prophecies, 
(who has but followed the opinions of others) that the toes of the image are the king- 
doms into which the (western) Roman empire was broken, vol. i. p. 385. I agree, 
that Babylon is the golden head, [crown ? or rather, costive, if we suppose this ligure 
to have been in armour; like certain statues of the god Bd: which is not improbable.J 
— the breast and arms of brass (t. e. the pieces of armour which covered the belly, 
and hung down ov(jr the thighs; and which the Romans formed into labels) are the 
empire of Alexander ; who made Babylon the seat of it, the little while he lived, and 
whose successors maintained their power in these countries: but, I would not go out 
of Asia for the two thighs of brass (as is usually done, taking Egypt for one) but 
would rather take the Grecian monarchy of Babylon luuler Seleucus for one, and 
the Syrian monarchy under Antigouus, for the other. Theodorus, and the Parthians 
under Arsaces, established themselves in the eastern fiart of the dominions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; as, after a time, did the Romans in western Asia, To the Parthian 
empire the P<‘rsian succeeded, east of Babylon: and the Turkish, to the Roman, 
west of Babylon ; so that no power rules (or has for many ages ruled) at the same 
time over both these districts of the ancient Babylonish dominion. Moreovia-, we 
are assured by every traveller who passes through these countries, that the govern- 
^ig power is felt by the inhabitants as iron which tramples on (themselves) the clay ; 
under pretence of protecting it; — as the armour on the feet (vide the Plate of 
Armour) being made of Iron, does not combine with the foot it covers ; or 
as iron plates may have clay between them, yet these substances do not coalesce. 
I’hat there exists no more union between the inhabitants of these parts of the Tur- 
kish government, and those who govern them, than between iron an<l clay, is notori- 
ous, from the general disposition of the country to revolt, in case the bold attempt 
of Buonaparte to ovei’set the Turkish power had not been stopped by the provi- 
dential rtipulse he received from Sir Sydney Smith at Acre. 

1 conceive, therefore, that the state of the Turkish power in these countries 
cannot be better (metaphorically) expressed than by the words of the prophet, 
*'• Andos the toes of thejeet tvere part of iron and part of clay, so tfte kingdom sfuUl be 
ptvrtly strong and partly broken. And wheieas titou stmest iron minaed mth miry clt^. 
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they, the governors, akedl mingh themselves (by connections, marriages, &c.) amoks 
the seed of (Anusha) low men, as the inhabitants shall be esteemed; hutth^ihe 
governors and governed shall not cleave one to another, shall not coalesce, even, as 
iron is not mixed with clay.” How exactly this is tlie case wherever the Arabs are 
under the yoke of the Turks [the same in Egypt, and the same also in Greece, in 
reference to tlie Greeks,] is too notorious to require a word of proof : and could we 
obtain equal information in respect to Persia, we should discover precisely the 
same contradictory feelings in that country ; as appears from the relation of Han- 
way, who, iiuhapjiily for himself, found the Persian peasants too ready to revolt 
against their then ilespot — the famous Nadir Shah. 

The reader will understand then, that although a part of the Roman emi>ire may 
be referred to in this figure, yet only the eastern part of that empire ; excluding ail 
western dominion whatever. This principle is supported, no less than others app(>ar 
to be, by those ancient interpretations which refer to the Romans (as Jerom, and 
others) but does not allow that comparison between the ten toes of this image, 
and the ten horns of the fourth bi'ast in chap. vii. to which commentators have 
resorted : but it considers them as subjects independent of each other, and to be 
explained by independent history, accordingly. 

It may just be worth while, here to inseit the observation of Gibbon, that Baby- 
lonia was reckoned equal to one-third of Asia, in point of revenue, previous to the 
time of Cyrus; and latterly, the daily tribute paid to the Persian satrap was equal 
to an English bushel of silver. If we ask, what is its present condition ? Mr. Kinneir 
informs us, p. 2.37. “The mighty cities of Nineveh, Jiahylon, Seleticia, and Ctesiphon, 
have crumbled into dust: the humble tent of the Arab now occupies the spot for- 
merly adorned with the palaces of kings, and his flocks procure but a scanty pit- 
tance of food, amidst the fallen fragments of ancient magnificence. The banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, once so prolific, are now, for the most part, covered with 
impenetrable brushwood ; and the interior of the province, which was traversed, and 
fertilized with innumerable canals, is destitute of either inhabitants or vegetation. ” 
He adds in a note, “ Where private property is insecure, and where the cultivator 
can never reckon on reaping the fruits of bis labours, industry can never flourish. 
The landholder, under the iron despotism of the Turkish government, is at all 
times liable to have his fields laid wash?, and his habitation pillaged by the myrmi- 
dons of those in power.” What is this, but the inconsistent mixture of * iron 
and clay? 


No. DXCI. OF BABYLON. 

OUR travels have brought us again into the regions of the East, and it would be 
unpardonable to withhold a more extended notice of that once great, forraidablej 
and most opulent metropolis, to which we have alluded as the favourite residence 
of Nebuchadnezzar — Babylon the Great. Of what other city are terms used, equally 
haughty, equally magnificent?— City.' Isaiah xiv. A.— the Glory ofKing- 
doms! — the Beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency! xiii. 19. — the Tender and Delicate! the 
of Kingdoms! — a Eady! a Queen for ever! who says, I am: and none else beside 
me ! xlvii. loese, and other terms altogether peculiar, express her beauty ; and as for 
her power, she is called, — the Hammer of the whole Earth ? Jer. 1 . 23, the Baitle Axe ! 
the weapons of war! proper to break in pieces nations, and to destroy kingdoms, li. 20. 
Kingdoms and nations she did destroy ; — ^but, after a while, her turn came ; and we 
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now contemplate in her ruina a speaking instance oftlie vicissitude of human affairs; 
a most impressive evidence of the fulfilment of prophecies wherein were foretold 
the devastations which those ruins now witness. 

Anri this deserves an unusual proportion of attention : for the prophecies respect- 
ing Babylon are little other than a tissue of contradictions —of contradictions which 
no human foresight could predict ; or,/ifit did predict them, could, by any possibility, 
vindicate, or could solve, on any rational hypothesis. For instance, says Jeremiah, 
the Sea is come up over Babylon; she is covered with the multitude 0 / its waves : — yet the 
same prophet denounces a punishment altogether contrary: I will dry up the Sea of 
Babylon, and wilt make Iter springs dry. In reference to the first threatening, we 
know that Babylon is more than five hundred miles from the ocean ; in reference 
to the second, we know that there was no Sea at Babylon, and probably no springs, 
The prophet speaks thus, also. Behold, 1 am against thee, O destroying Mountain, 
which destroyest all the earth, saith the JLord: attd 1 will stretch out my hand upon 
thee, and roll thee down from the Bocks; and will make thee a burnt mountain. Jer. li. 
Bocks! where there was not a stone in the country. A MomUain! where the whole 
territory was a morass or a plain. A burnt mountain! where the sea was to overwhelm 
the locality with the multitude of its waves. What can all this mean r How are we 
to reconcile these oppositions 1 If we establish either alternative of these prophecies, 
by what means shall we secure the veracity of the other ? But, if either alternative 
be false, what becomes of the inspiration of the prophet, who has thus committed 
his pretensions to the mercy of events charged with the justification of direct 
contradictions. 

To do the subject justice would require a dissertation of no common length. — 
We form no such pretensions. It might be proper, in that case, to divide the enquiry 
into three periods, 1. that of the famous Tower, which occupied the energies of no 
inconsiderable portion of mankind : with the selection of the* site by Nimrod, of whom 
we read the beginning, or chief, of his kingdom was Babel.” Gen.x. — 2. The accessions 
of space and ornament, as described by historians ; assigned to various ages and 
sovereigns, to Belus, Ninus, Semiramis, and lastly to Nebuchadnezzar, under whose 
reign Scripture states various interesting particulars, and extraordinary events. 

3. The decline and ruin of this famous city ; or rather, as more properly included 
in our principal subject, the prophetical state, or the predicted suflerings and total 
destruction, of this unrivalled Queen of Cities. A few words in illustration of pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, may take the order suggested. 

No. DXCII. OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

I HAVE end<?avoured to illustrate the Pyramids of Egypt, before introducing 
the Tow er of Babel, which probably was their original, because they are better 
known, are in good preservation, and may be appealed to, in illustration of that 
which no longer exists at Babylon ; to which we may add, that very few persons 
have visited Babylon, whereas Egypt has lately been visited by thousands. 

The points of comparison to which our attention may be directed, are these, 

1. a River runs before the Pyramids, which agrees with the notion of their being 
sacred structures, since the stream was suitable to purposes of ablution ; in like 
manner, a river ran before the Tower of Babel. 3. The general form of these struc- 
tures were alike, i. e. broad at bottom, rising very high, tapering at top. 3. The 
internal construction was of less costly materials than the external ; being of sunr 

baked 
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baked bricks, at best; while the external was furnace-baked bricks at Babel, but 
immense stones in Egypt, which insured the durability of the Egyptian edifices. 
4. A City extended on each side of the river in both instances. 5. The Royal 
Palace was sepai'ated from the Temple by a considerable width of water. 0. There 
were apartments, or chapels, in each. 7. There were sacred cloisters or courts 
around. 8. There was (or wa.s intended to be) at the top a great image: there are 
indications of such an intention on the top of the open pyramid. This thought is not 
new: the Jerusalem Targura in asserts it of Babel; and says that the image was 
to have held a sword in its hand, as a kind of protector against men and demons, — 
Faciatmis nobis Imaginem auorationis m ejvs fastigio, et ponamus Gladium in manu 
ejus, ut cotferat contra acies praelium, prius qnam dispergamur de superjicie terrer. 
These obvious agreements sufficiently evince that these structures were alike in 
form, and in destination, so that we may judge, pretty accurately, on what we do 
not know of the one, by what we do know of the other. They contribute also, 
to establish our inference that the same people (though not the same branch of that 
people) were the builders of both. 

Being now enabled, by means of these points of comparison, to comprehend the 
intention of the builders of the Tower of Babel, we proceed to consider the mode 
of its construction. We read, Gen. xi. 3. that they proposed to make bricks and to 
bum them thoroughly : that these bricks were employed by them as stones; of which 
it should appear the country was destitute; — “ instead of (mortar) c^mar they 
had chamar," where the reader will observe, that the same word is used under two 
pronunciations, and this, probably, ought to be thus understood, — “ instead of clay- 
mortar,” which is the kind used in countries east of Shinar, for buildings not 
expected to exceed ordinary duration, these determined builders employed the 
biimnen which rises in the lands adjacent to this Tower, or was brought from 
sources, higher up the Euphrates: — bitumen-mortar, to resist moisture from 
morasses formed by the river. That this application of it was analogous to the 
properties of bitumen, may appear from the following extracts : 

On occasion of an inundation, about the year 1733, the foundations of the walls 
in Bagdad were covered with a composition, of which bitumen made a part ( Ives, 
page 281.) 

The cement in the remarkable fortress of Alkadder, in the Chaldean Desert, 
according to M. Carmichael’s description of it, appears to be bitumen. We know 
not the date of its construction. 

The wall of Media (which shuts up the isthmus between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, above Babylon) was built of burnt bricks laid in bitumen (Xenophon, Anab. 
lib. ii.) and the walls of Perisabour, in Babylonia, taken by Julian, were of the 
same materials : (Amm. Marc. lib. xxiv.) So that bitumen was much in use as a 
cement ; but less in succeeding times. None appears in the ruins of Ctesiphon, or 
in Bagdad. 

The quantity of bitumen that must have been employed in building Babylon, is 
scarcely credible. Most probably it was procured from Hit on the Euphrates, 
where it still abounds. ** The master<mason told me, says M. Beauchamp, that he 
found some in a spot where he was digging, about twenty years ago ; which is by 
no means strange, as itis common enough on the banks of the Euphrates. I have 
myself seen it on the road from Bagdad to Juba, an Arabian village, seated on that 
river.” 

VoL. II. 2 F 
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The men engaged at Babel had two objects in view; 1. to build a city, and 
2. a Tower. There could be no impiety in proposing to build a city ; yet, it 
is expressly stated, that in conseouence of the Divine interposition, the conti- 
nuation of the city was relinquisheo. On the other hand, the Tower was certainly 
intended as a place for worship, but not of the true God ; yet, it is no where said 
in S. S. that this Tower was destroyed, or its works suspended. This is not easily 
explained ; and the circumstance is rendered the more obscure, by the accounts of 
the overthrow of this structure, which have been preserved in Heathen writers. 
Eupolemus, quoted by Eusebius, Proep. lib. ix. says, “ the city Babel was first 
founded, and afterwards the celebrated Tower; both which were built by some of 
the people who had escaped the deluge. — The Tower was eventually ruined by the 
power of the God,” Abydenus, in his Assyrian Annals, also mentions the Tower; he 
says it was carried up to heaven ; but, that the gods mined it by storms and whirl- 
winds, frastrated the purpose for which it was designed, and overthrew it on the 
heads of those who were engaged in the work: the ruins of it were called Babylon.” 
Euseh. Chron. p. 13. The reader will bear this in mind ; as it will assist in determin- 
ing our judgment on the character of ruins still extant. 

I do not find in S. S. any aubse<juent allusion to the Tower of Babel ; but, there is 
in the lxx. a remarkable variation from our Hebrew copies; Isaiah x. 9. Where 
we read, is not Calno as Carchemish ? those translators r<*ad, “ Have 1 not taken the 
region which is above Babylon and Chalane, where the Tower was bmlt?" That they 
referred to the ancient attempt of the sons of men, cannot be doubted : and the 
^ssage is so understood by the Christian Fathers ; as may be seen in Bochart. 
The latest accounts by our travellers, especially the tract of Mr. Rich, with his 
plates, had raised a doubt in my mind whether the original Tower of Babel were 
the same with that known to us by the descriptions of ancient authors as the Tower 
of Belus, at Babylon. The same doubt, 1 perceive, had occurred to Father 
Kircher, Turtis Eahel, lib. ii. cap. 3. but, he produces no authority in 8iq)port of 
his conjecture, that a second tower was built by Ninus and Semiramis. Certain 
it is, that no ancient author mentions two Tow'ers : but, if we might be allowed to 
admit the supposition, it would obviate almost every difficulty that at present 
appears insurmountable, in attempting to reconcile ancient accounts with actual 
appearances. 

Under this supposition, I beg leave for the present to close this article, by 
submitting to the reader an instance of a building very similar in form and propor- 
tions to the original Tower ; and producing effects on the eye and mind of a British 
traveller, analogous to that which we may allowably presume was intended by the 
priests and the ouilders of Babel. It is Mr. Wathens account of the great Pagoda 
at Conjeveram, the Dewal, or Temple of FurdaraipaA; extracted from his Voyage 
to Madras, ^c. Lotid. 1814. 

“ The Tower, or most elevated part of this building, consisted of fifteen stories, or 
stages ; the floor of the lowest of these was covered with boards somewhat decayed, 
and was about twenty feet square, having much the appearance of the belfry of a 
country church in England. A ladder of fifteen rounds conducted us to the next 
stage, and so on, from story to story, until we reached tim top, each stage or floor 
diminishing gradually in size to the summit. Here our labour was most amply re- 
paid ; for never had I witnessed so beautiful and so sublime a prospect. It so far 
/surpassed every idea I had or could have formed of its grandeur and effect, that I 
was almost entranced in its contemplation. 1 forgot all the world beside, and felt 

% 
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As if I could have continued on this elevated spot for evAP. To vt^hichsoever point 
of the compass I turned, the view was equally wonderful, new, and enchanting. 
The eye of man, I am persuaded, never could, from any other spot in the universe. 
Survey a scene niore grand, beautiful, and interesting. I distinctly saw above forty 
villages, with their pagodas and temples, embosomed in trees of the most lively ver- 
dure, presenting every shade of green according to the distance ; each village having 
Its spacious tank glistening like a mirror. I could even discern the tombs adorned 
with drooping cypresses, with which each is almost surrounded, to a CTeat distance. 
I could distinguish some of the villages (with which our guide was well acquainted) 
at the extreme distance of near forty miles. To the North-east was the open country, 
Madras, and the sea. The giauts beyond Arcot and Vellore were lofty, and 
plainly perceptible.** 

No. DXCIII. Op the Tower of Belus. 

UNDER the article Babel in the Dictionary, it is taken as certain, that the 
inhabitants of a city would not willingly adopt as the name of their metropolis an 
appellation implying confusion. Tlie same feeling would lead them to conceal, as 
much as might be, from strangers, the history of any building, or of the remains of 
any building, with which they must of necessity connect an interposition of the gods 
so unfavourable, in fact, so destructive, as that which their own writers have trans- 
mitted in reference to a mass that is well described as a mountain of rubbish. 
If the gods had reduced this work, however wonderful originally, to a scene of 
desolation, it is impossible that it shoidd have been in a condition to justify the 
following description of it, as given by Herodotus, an eye-witness } 

The square of the Temple, says Herodotus, was two stadia (1000 feel) : and the 
Tower itself one stadium ; with which Strabo agrees. The former adds, " In the midst, 
a Tower rises, solid, of the depth and height [width?] of one stadium; upon Which 
resting, as on the bottom of a base, seven other turrets a're built in regular suc- 
cession. Tlie ascent is on the outside, which, winding from the ground, is con- 
tinued to the highest tower; and in the middle of the whole strUCtaT‘e, there 
is a convenient resting-place. In the last tower is a large chapel, in which id 
placed a couch, ynagnificently adorned ; and near it, a tfuile of solid gold, but 
there is no statue in the place.” {Clio, 181.) He afterwards (^3.) described 
another chapel, lower down in the structure, with golden statues, tables and altats : 
all of which appear to have been forcibly taken away by Xerxes, who also put thi 
priests to death. 

Strabo (p. 178.) says, that the sepulchre of Belus was a ^ramid of oike sttidiunf in 
height ; whose base was a sijuare of like dimensions ; and that it Was' ruined by 
Xerxes. Arrian agrees in this particular ; and both of them say, that Alexander 
wished to restore it, that is, We may suppose, both the Tower and Temple, but that 
he found it too great a labour : for it is said, that ten thousand men were not able 
to remove the rubbish, in the course of two months. Arrian calls it a stufiendous 
and magnificent fabric ; and says it was situated in the heart of the city. Diodorus, 
lib. ii. c. 1. says, it was entirely gone to ruin in his time ; so that nothing certain 
could be made out, concerning its design; but that it was of an exceeding great 
height, built of brick, and cemented with bitumen ; in which the others generally 
agree. Diodorus adds, that on the top was a statue of Belus, 40 feet in height ; in 
an upright posture. 

“ That it was exceeding lofty, must be conceived by the mode of expressioU of 
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those 'Who describe it : and if it be admitted that the whole fabric was a stadium in 
height, as Strabo says, and as appears probable ; even this measure, which is about 
600 feet, must be allowed to be a vast height, for so bulky a structure raised by the 
hands of men ; for it is about 20 feet higher than the great pyramid of Memphis ; 
and would exceed the loftiest pile in this island (Salisbury steeple) by 100 feet. It 
is said by Dr. Greaves, that the old steeple of St. Paul’s, previous to the fire of 
1606, was 520 feet in height ; which was, of course, 40 feet higher than the pyramid ; 
20 higher than the Tower of Belus. But as the base of the great pyramid is about 
700 feet square, or nearly once and a half that of the Tower of Belus, the solid 
contents of the pyramid must have been much greater. The Greeks with Alex- 
ander, who saw and described the Tower, had also seen the pyramids : but they 
make no comparison between either their bulk, or their altitudes. The Tower, 
from its having a narrower base, would appmr much more than twenty feet higher 
than the pyramid. 

“ Authors differ also, in respect of the manner in which the Tower was com- 
pleted, at the top. Herodotus says, that it terminated in a spacious dome, 
in the nature of a chapel or temple ; but others say, an observ'atory. Diodorus 
«ayH, that the statue of Belus was at the top; Herodotus says, lower down the 
building. Who shall decide ? Xerxes is said to have removed the statues ; so that, 
of course, Herodotus could not have seen them. 

“ It may be concluded, that the uppermost stories consisted more of masonry, 
than of earth ; but the lower, chiefly of earth, which was retained in its place, by a 
vast wall of sun-dried bricks, the outer part, or facing of which, was composed of 
such as had undergone the operation of fire. Strabo says, that the sides of 
the tower were of burnt bricks.” 

Such was the Tower of Belus ; of which the reader is enabled to form a tolerably 
accurate notion, by what has been already said on the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Pagoda of Conjeveram, the article in the Dictionary, and Plate Toweb op Babel. 

“ Abulfeda says, (see Irak; article Babel,) that Babel, anciently a celebrated 
city, which communicated its name to the whole province, (Babylonia,) has now 
nothing more than a village on its site. There are still to be seen the ruins of 
structures of the highest antiquity; which induces a belief that a great city stood 
there. He adds, that in ancient times the kings of Canaan resided there. Also, 
that Hdah stands on the land of Babel; as well as Sura, which is near to Kafr 
Ihn Hobeira.” 

“ M. Otter, quoting the Turkish geographer, Ibrahim Effendi, says, that ‘ Babel 
is close to Hellah: and on the left hand, (t. e. on the west) of the road, in going 
from Hillah to Bagdad.’ (Vol. ii. p. 11.) 

The Arabs and inhabitants on the spot, not only give the name of Babel to 
the district round about Hellah ; but have also pointed out to many European 
travellers, (in particular Della Valle, Pere Emanuel, Niebuhr, and Beauchamp) 
vast ruins and heaps of earth or rubbish, on both sides of the Euphrates, as the 
remains of the ancient city, spoken of by Abulfeda, and other Eastern writers. 

No. DXCIV. Of the Palace op Babylon. 

IT is somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding the descriptions of Babylon 
left us by ancient authors, we have no very precise accounts of the Royal Palace 
there : insomuch that some have ventured to infer the identity of the Temple of 
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Belus with the Palace. Diodoras, indeed speaks of two Palaces ; one at each end 
of the bridge over the river ; both of them very magnificent ; but one more superb 
than the other; and consisting of several halls. They were surrounded by, at 
least, three walls of great strength and solidity, and laboriously ornamented. 
These he attributes to Queen Semiramis, whom he places in the earliest ages. 
But, it is probable, that the most extraordinary structure of the kind was built by 
king Nebuchadnezzar; for such seems to be the import of his words, Dan. iv. 30. 
King Nebuchadnezzar walked in the Palace of the kingdom of Babylon [rather, in 
the Hall, the Durbar, or Royal Hall, tlie hall of audience of lus PalaceJ and thf! 
king spake and said, “ Is not this great, this Babel, that I have built for the house 
[^, to he the Palace, n'l] of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majesty?" If this acceptation of the passage be correct, the pomp and 
magnificence of this building by this monarch, was the immediate occasion of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's pride, rather than the construction of the city, at large. 

No. DXCV. Of the City of Babylov. 

WHETHER the foregoing conjecture be valid, or otherwise, we are to consider 
the City of Babylon on the authority of Scripture, as bt*ing refreshed by a consider- 
able number of streams ; for so says the repining Psalmist, cxxxvii. 2. “ By the 
rivers [streams, flowing currents] of Babylon we sat down." — “ On the witlotcs 
(plural) in the midst thereof, we hatred our harps” (plural). There must, then, have 
been gardens visited by these streams, easily accessible to the captive Israelites: not 
the Royal gardens, exclusively, but othei’s less reserved ; and the phrase in the 
midst thereof i. e. of Babylon, seems to denote — not gardens above or below the City, 
but strictly in its interior. We know, also, that there was but one river at Babylon 
then, as there is but one now, the Euphrates, so that when these captives represent 
themselves as “ sitting by the rivers of Babylon,” in the plural, they inform us, that 
this river was divided into several branches, or canals : and these were, doubtless, 
works of art. Moreover, from .Jeremiah’s threat of drying up the Sea of Babylon, 
we learn, that there was a considerable Lake or reservoir, in the interior of the 
City ; for to such large receptacles of water the appellation sea was, and still is, 
applied in the East. Undoubtedly, the water of this lake, and of these canals, 
being furnished by the Euphrates, the name of that river might be continued to them, 
in a general sense : and, if this be admitted, a great proportion of those difficulties 
which the learned have hitherto found insuperable, are reduced to trifles, if they do 
not vanish. Nor ought we to forget, that the f^yptian Memphis, which we have 
supposed to be a copy from Babylon, was, in like manner, surround^ and visited by 
streams, by canals, &c. all of them drawn from one river, the Nile, and bearing 
its name. 

When Diodorus speaks of a bridge across the Euphrates, Jive stadia in length, 
he must be mistaken, or we are mistaken, in reading him, since the river is 
not one quarter of that width : and not only are there no traces of any bridge re- 
mainirig, but there is a bare possibility that such a structure should have existed. 
It is however, possible that there might be a bridge of communication over the 
artificial, or admitted, waters of the City: and with this we must be content at 
present. Diodorus says, also, that Semiramis chose the lowest place in Babylon, 
in which to dig a square lake, in depth thirty-five feet, each side of which was three 
hundred stadia in length. This may be justified from the allusion of Jeremiah to 
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the sea of Bahytoti ; hut the dimensions assimed it are enormous and incredible. 
Traces of a large reservoir, but not so prodigious, still exist. If it be true, as the 
same writer reports, that 8emiramis built, in the middle of the City, the Temple 
of .Inpiter, called Belus by the Babylonians; then it will follow, also, that this was 
a distinct, and subsequent, building from the most ancient Tower; and by accep> 
tation of this fact, we advance one step nearer to an understanding of the present 
appearance of the ruins. 

From the history in Daniel, chap. iii. of the consecration of Nebuchadne2zar’s 

Golden Image,” we know that Babylon contained a vast plain, capacious enough 
to accommodate the assembled officers of his empire,'with all the pomp and prepa- 
rations ill the power of this mighty monarch, and» beyond all doubt, also a very 
great proportion of the prodigious population of Babylon. 

This is called the plain of Dura, tnn ; and, deducing its name from the meaning* 
of the root, it imports the rmmd, or circular, enclosure. As the occasion was 
the consecration of a statue, it is natural to suppose, that the ceremony would take 
place as near as might be, and if possible, immediately before, the temple, or sacred 
station, in which this idol deity was to remain ; it would not be dedicated in a 
distant place, and afterwards conveyed to its appointed residence ; but, the homages 
of its worshippers would be more appropriate on Its arrival at home, and its 
inhabitation of its destined residence. This enables us to affix a character to a 
large circular inclosure, of which the remains are still visible at Babylon : and this 
enclosure surrounds thi; principal mounds, which may he those of the Temple of 
Belus, [distinct from the Tower of Babel.] and the Royal Palace : in fact, admitting 
this very natural supposition, it contributes at the same time an argument, not 
writhout its use, in attempting to identify, and distiuguisli these extensive struc- 
tures. 1 do not 6nd that this plain is described by ancient authors, unless it be 
included in what they report of the accommodations and enceinte of the palace. 

Diodorus says, that the Temple occupied the centre of the City ; Herodotus says, 
the centre of that division of the City in which it stood ; as the palace in the 
centre of its division. But the description of Diodorus is pointed, with respect to 
the fact of the palace being near to the bridge, and consequently to the river’s bank : 
and he is borne out by tlie descriptions of Strabo, and Curtins, both of whom 
represent the hanging gardens to be very near the river t and all agree, that they 
were within, or adjacent to the square of the forlijicd palace. Strabo, p. 738. He 
says, that ‘ the Euphrates flows through the middle of the City ; and the pensile 
gardens are adjacent to the river; from whence they were watered. 

It appears probable, that the Temple also was at no great distance from the 
bank of the river. 


No.DXCVI. Os THE Walls or Babylon. 

THE reader has already perceived the confusion occasioned by a too general 
application of the nameBa^l: it has denoted the Original Tower, the Original City, 
the Subsequent Tower, the Palace, the Later City, and now we shall find it expressing 
the Province of Babylonia : in fact, it stands connected in that sense with the Plain 
of Dura ; which is said to be in the province of Babylon ; and which might be placed 
at a distance from the city, were it not for considerations already recited. Ancient 
authors have raised the wonder of their readers by allowing to the Walls of Babylon 
dimensions and extent which confound the imagination, and rather belong to a 
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province than to a city. But, that they really were of extraordinary dimensions, 
should appear from references made to them by the prophet, who threatens them 
with destruction. Jeremiah, I. 15. says, “ her foundations are fallen: her Walls are 
thrown down;” and again, li. 44. “the very Wall of Babvlon shall fall:” and in verse 
58. the broad Wall of Babylon shall be utterly broken:’^ — observe, the broad Wall; 
and in verse 53. we read, “ Though Babylon shall mount up to heaven [t. e. her 
defences] and though she should fortify the height of her strength” [t. e. her wall.] 
Thus we find allusions to the height, the breadth, and the strength, of the Walls of 
Babylon : but, before we proceed to examine these passages more fully we shall 
avail ourselves in part, at least, of what descriptions are afforded by heathen writers. 

“ Public belief has been staggered by the enormous dimensions allowed to Baby- 
lon by the difterent authors of ancient times, Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, 
and Quintus Curtius; because that, even if the most confined of those measures 
reported by the followers of Alexander, (who viewed it at their fullest leisure), be 
adopted, and the stadia taken at a moderate standard, they will give an area of 
72 square miles. 

“ We therefore conceive that, with respect to the extent of the buildings and 
population of Babylon, we ought not to receive the above measure as a scale; 
from the great improbability of so vast a contiguous space having ever been built on: 
but that the Wall might have been continued to the extent given, does not appear so 
improbable : for we cannot suppose that so many ancient writers coutd have been 
misled concerning this point. 

“ But although we may extend our belief to the vastness of the enceinte, it does not 
follow that we are to believe that 80, or even 72 square miles, contiguous to each 
other, were covered with buildings. 

“ The different reports of the extent of the Walls of Babylon, are given as follow; 

“ By Herodotus, at 120 stadia, each side; or 480 stadia in circumference. 

“ By Pliny and Solinus, at 60 Roman miles ; which, at 8 stadia to a mile, agrees 
M'ith Herodotus. 

“ By Strabo, at 385 stadia: 

“ By Diodorus, from Ciesias, 300 : but from Clitarchus, who accompanied Alex- 
ander, 365. And lastly, by Curtius, at 360. 

“It appears highly probable that 360, or 365, was the true statement of the cir- 
cumference. 

“ I'hat the area inclosed by the Walls of Babylon was only partly built on, is 
proved by the words of Quintus Curtius, who says, lib. v. c. 4. that* the buildings 
(in Babylon) are not contiguous to the Walls, but some considerable space was left 
all round.' 

‘ Nor, (says he) do the houses join : perhaps from motives of safety. The remain- 
der of the space is cultivated; that in the event of a siege, the inhabitants might 
not be compelled to depend on supplies from without.” Thus far Curtius. 

“Diodorus describes a vast space taken up by the palaces and public buildings. 
The inclosure of one of the palaces, (which appears to be what is called by others, 
the citadel,) was a square of 15 stadia, or near a mile and a half; the other of five 
stadia: here are more than two and a half square miles occupied by the palaces 
alone. Besides these, there were the temple and tower of Belus, of vast extent ; 
tl>e hanging gardens, &c. 

“ But after all, it is certain, and we arc ready to allow, that the extent of the 
buildings of Babylon was great, and far beyond the ordinary size of capital cities^ 
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then known in the world : which may indeed be concluded, from the manner in 
which the ancients in general speak of it. 

“ The population of this city, during its most flourishing state, exceeded twelve 
hundred thousand; or perhaps, a million and a quarter. 

“The gardens (as they are called), which had an area of about three and 

a half acres, had trees of a considerable size growing in them: and it is not impro* 
liable that they were of a species, different from those of the natural growth of the 
alluvial soil of Babylonia. Curtins says, that some of them were eight cubits in 
the girth ; and Strabo, that there was a contrivance to prevent the large roots from 
destroying the superstructure, by building vast hollow piers, which were filled with 
earth to receive them. These trees may have been perpetuated in the same spot 
where they grew, notwithstanding that the terraces may have subsided, by the 
crumbling of the piers and walls, that supported them.” 

It appears that we ought to make a distinction here: that province of Baby> 
Ionia should be surrounded by a Wall of immense thickness^ for the purpose of a 
fortification, is little less than ridiculous: but that an enclosure, or wall, might 
embrace a large extent of country, is credible. If the reader will turn back to 
No. uv. p. 19. he will find a passage to our purpose, quoted from Ibn Haukal, who 
speaks of villages “extending for nearly twelve farsang by twelve farsang, all about 
this space w a Wall; and within it the people dwell winter and summer.” — Tliismay 
be allowed to justify the extent assigned to the Walls of Babylonia, as a province; 
while those more proximate to the dtp of Babylon, were certainly, constructed with 
wonderful labour, skill, and solidity, according to the duty demanded of them in 
protecting a narrower space. 

And this seems rather to militate {gainst the sentiment of T)r. Blayney, w'ho 
would keep to the singular, wallt where the term occurs; as Jer. li. 58. The Walls 
[plural] of Babylon ; the broad [wall, singular] shall be utterly broken.” It would be 
hazardous to insist that the prophet intended a distinction from narrower walls by 
using the term broad; but, those who observe that in chap. 1. 15. we have also walls 
in the plural — “ her walls are thrown down,” as the Dr. himself renders, will hesitate 
on reducing the term in this place to the singular. 

We are now prepared to examine somewhat more closely the predictions quoted 
from the prophet. With regard to the first, Jer. 1. 15. “ her foundations are fallen,” 
Dr. Blayney observes, very justly, that foundations cannot fall : they are already 
deep in the ground, they may be razed, or uprooted, but they can go no lower. He 
therefore renders with the lxx. her battlements, or the turrets filled with men 

who fought in defence of the walls :” they might be somewhat analagous to the bastions 
of modem fortification ; but, most likely, they were raised higher than the wall itself. 
Another passage deserves remark, as being manifestly intended by the writer to 
display uncommon emphasis, li. 58. “The broad Wall of Babylon shall be utterly 
broken." These last words are but a feeble resemblance of the original. In Psalm 
cxxxvii. 7. a term is used that may throw some light on this. “ The sons of Edom 
said of Jerusalem — [by the bye, what business have the sons of Edom in an ode com" 
plaining of Babylon, and her cruelties it, raxe it, TiP even to the foun- 

dation.” The Psalmist contents himself with the simple form of the word, and with 
the force obtained by repeating it ; whereas the prophet doubles and quadruples it, 
in a manner very difficult to be rendered into English', in utterly razing 

it most utterly raze it — doubly destroy it with double destraction. And this Is 

denounced 
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denounced on the ftroad Wall of Babylon : if, therefore, traces should be found of any 
narrow Wall of this ill-fated city, they may be allowed to possess their interest : but, 
hitherto no indications of the Arood Wall have been so much as suspected by the 
most inquisitive, and probably no such discovery ever will be achieved. 

We have now touched, so far as convenient, on the particulars connected with 
Babylon, except one that bus puzzled all commentators, Jer. li. 41 . “ How is Sheshach 
taken! And how is the praise of the whole earth surprized I How is Babylon 
become an astonishment among the nations!'’ On which says Dr. Blaynby, “ That 
Babylon is meant by Sheahaeh is certain; but, why it is so called, is yet matter of 
doubt.” We have this term also, chap. xxv. 20. And the king of Sheshach shall 
drink — after the other kings of the earth.” “ The king of Sheshach” — ^there is, there- 
fore, somewhat of royalty connected with this term. It is, however, distinguished 
from Babylon: it might be near that city ; or a suburb of that city ; or an edifice in 
that city ; but, Babylon itself, most probably, it does not intend. 

We have a man of this name, 1 Chron. viii. 14, 25. where Sheshak for Shekshak 
seems to import excessive desire (of his parents,) and could we find any place, or 
palace, or country seat, of the King of Babylon called by this name, it would 
explain the appellation at once. We know that kings often call their privacies, 
their retreats, by names expressive of delight, or desire : but this seems rather to 
have been, 6n the contrary, a place of popular resort, e>gr. a square before a palace, 
ora portico of a palace, or of public entry, t. e. of crowmng forward of people, might 
be. A famous Portico of a Mosque thus distinguished, is noticed by Sir John 
Chardin, Travds, vol. i. p. 302. 

Masoom Vicar to the Great PontilT, whose sage counsels teach the sun to govern his 
motion, caused this portal [The word signifies desire, says a note.] to Se made bjf 
one of his substitutes Aga Mourad, the height and excellency of which surpasses the 
ceUstud throne. 

This is the entrance into the Pedaee Rt^al fff the thrice venerable pure Virgin, 
descended from the house of the Prophet. 

Happy and glorious that faith^ person who shall prostrate his head on the thresh- 
hold of this gate, in imitation of the sun and moon. Whatever he shall demand 
with faith from above, this gate shall be like an arrow that hits the mark, i. e. shall 
answer his desires. 

Certainly Fortune shall never molest the enterprizes of him, who, for the lout God 
raised this portal [Desire] m the face if the people. 

O thou faitJful, y thou demaudest in what year this portal [Demre] sens built, I 
answer thee, from above the Portal, From Desire [the Portal] demasul thy desires. 

That some gate in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, or some palace inhabited by the 
monarch, or the familjr, harem, &c. of the monarch, might bear a liame analogous 
to that of this Portal, is all we need presume: the fact cannot be proved as a fact ; 
but, it is so exactly in the eastern st^le, that it includes all points of probability t 
and may be allowed to pass as a conjecture in a case so desperate, and so entirely 
devoid of evidence. 

We shall now direct our attention to the remains of those once magnificent 
structures which distinguished Babylon as the wonder of the world : of their ele;* 
gance we cannot judge, as that has ceased to exist; of their magnitude we can form 
some estimate, though not of their connection or mutual dependance: we shall, 
nevertheless, find on examination, sufficient particulars attached to Uiese monu? 
ments of persevering labour to justify the predictions of the prophets, to clear them 
from the charge of inconsistency, or prevarication ; which is our principal object. 
Yol. 11. SO 
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No. DXCVII. Descriptions of Modern Travellers. 

TDE first traveller who communicated an intelligible account of these antiquities 
was Della Valle, who, in 1616, examined them more minutely and leisurely than 
some who went before him. His account of the more northerly of these Xiuins, which 
he calls the Towt'*' of Belus, but which has been introduced to the reader as the 
original Tower of Babel, is instructive, notwithstanding later information. “ In the 
midst of R vast and level plain,” says this writer, “ about a tpiarter of a league from 
the Euphrates, appears a heap of ruined buildings, like a huge mouptain, the mate- 
rials 01 which are so confounded together, that one knows not what to make of it. 
Its figure is square, and it rises in form of a tower or pyramid, with four fronts, 
which answer to the four quarters of the compass, but it seems longer from north to 
south than from east to west, and is, as far as I could judge by my pacing it, a 
lar^e quarter of a league. Us situation and fonu correspond with that pyramid 
which Strabo calls the To\yer of Belus, . . . The height of this mountain of ruins is 
not in every part equal, but exceeds tlie highest palace in Naples; it is a mis- 
shapen mass, whiirein there is no appearance of regularity ; in some places it rises 
in sharp points, craggy, and inaccessible ; in others it is smoother and of easier 
ascent ; there are also traces of torrents from the summit to the base, caused by 
violent rains. ... It is built w-ith large and thick bricks, as 1 carefully observed, 
having caused excavations to be made in several places for that pui*pose; but they 
do not appear to have been burped, but dried in the sun, which is extremely hot in 
those parts. These sun-baked bricks, in whose substance w'^ere mixed bruised 
reeds and straw, and which were laid in clay-mortar, compose the great mass of the 
building, but other bricks were also perceived at certain intervals, especially where 
the strongest buttresses stood, of the same size, but baked in the kiln, and set in 
good lime and bitumen." Vol. ii. Let. 17. 

He pacecj the circumference, and found it to be 1134 of bis ordinary steps ; say 
about 2552, or 2600, feet : consequenlty, the dimensions of each side should have 
been about 640, or 650 feet. He observed foundations of buildings around the 
great mass, at the distance of 50 or 60 paces. 

This ruin has subsequently been known under the appellation of “ Della Valle’s 
Ruin;” it is the same as the natives call Makloube, Mvjelibe', i.e. overturned; 
or “ thn Pyramid of Haroqt and Maroot." 

M. Beauchamp, Vicar General of Babylon, and Corresponding Member of the 
French Acadeiqy of Sciences, visited these celebrated ruins, several times witliin 
the (then) last twenty years fl709]. He says, “ The Ruins of Babylon are very visible 
a league north of Hellah. There is, in particular an elevation which is flat on the 
top ; of an irregular figure ; and intersected by ravines. It would never have been 
suspected for the work of human hands, were it not proved by the layers of bricks 
found in it. Its height is not more than 60 yards. It is so little elevated, that the 
least ruiq we pass in the road to it, conceals it from the view. To come at the 
bricks, it is necessary to dig into the earth. They are baked with fire, and cemen- 
ted with zepth, or bitumm : between each layer are found osiers. 

“ Above this mount, on the side of the river, are those immense ruins, which have 
served, and still i^erve, for the building of Hellah, an Arabian city, containing 10 
or 12,600 souls. !ipere are fbnn<i those large and thick bricks, imprinted with un- 
known characters, specimens of which I have presented to the Abb6 Barthelemy. 
This place, and Ihe mount of Babel, are commonly called by the Arabs Makloube, 
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that is, turned topsy-turvy. I was inforined by the master-mason employed to dig 
for brisks, that the places from which ho procured them were large thick walls, 
and sometimes chambers. lie has fre<iueutly found earthen vessels, engraved mar- 
bles, and, about eight years ago, a statue as large as life, which he threw among the 
rubbish. On one wall of a chamber he found the figures of a cow, and of the sun 
and moon, formed of varnished bricks. Sometimes, idols of clay are found, repre- 
senting human figures. 1 found one brick on which was a lion, and on others a 
lialf-moon in relief. The bricks are cemented with hitumen, except in one place, 
which is well preserved, where they are united by a very thin stratum of white ce- 
ment, which appears to me to be made of lime and sand. 

“ The bricks are every where of the same dimensions, one foot three lines square 
by three inches thick. Occasionally., layers of osiers in bitumen, are found, as at 
Babel. 


“ The master-mason led me along a valley, which he dug out a long while ago, 
to get at the bricks of a wall, that, from the marks he shewed me, I guess to have 
been sixty feet thick. It ran perpendicular to the bed of the river, and was pro- 
bably the Wall of the city. 1 found in it a subterranean canal, which, instead of 
being arched ove-r, is covered with j)ieces of sand-stone, six or seven feet long, by 
three wide. These Ruins extend several leagues to the north of llellah, and incon- 
testably mark the situation of ancient Babylon.” 

The increasing curiosity of the ingenuous, with the ati'ival in Europe of several 
inscribed bricks, and other instances of the kind of letters used in these inscriptions, 
induced the visits of other travellers : the following are extracts from Mr, Kin n sir’s 
Memoir on Persia. 

“ In the latitude of 32 dog. 25 min. N. and, according to my reckoning, fifty-four 
miles from Bagdad, stands the modern town of Hilleh, on the banks of the 


Euphrates. It covers a very small portion of the space occupied by the ancient 
capital of Assyria, the Ruins of which have excited the curiosity and admiration of 
the few European travellers, whom chance or business, has conducted to this remote 
quarter of the globe, and have been partially described by Benjamin of Tudela, 
Beauchamp, and Pietro Della Valle, p, 269. 

“ The town of Hilleh is said, by the people of the country, to be built on the 
scite of Babel ; and some gigantic Ruins, still to be seen in its vicinity are believed 
to be the remains of that antient metropolis. 

“I visited these ruins in 1808; and my friend Captain Frederick, whose name I 
have had frequent occasion to mention in this Memoir, spent six days in minutely 
examining every thing worthy of attention, for many miles around Hilleh. 1 shall, 
therefore, without noticing the description given by former travellers, state first what 
Was seen by myself ; and afterwards the result of Captain Frederick’s ipquiries. 
The principal rum, and that which is thought to represent the Temple of Belus, is 
four miles north of Hilleh, and a quarter of a mile from the east bank of the 
Euphrates. This stupendous monument of antiquity is a huge pyramid, nine hun- 
dred paces in circumference. [Captain Frederick measured the east and south faces 
at the top, and found the former to be one hundred and eighty, and the latter one 
hundred aud ninety paces, at two feet and a half each pace.] and, as nearly as I 
could guess, about two hundred and twenty feet in height at the most elevated 
part. It is an exact quadrangle. Three of its faces are still perfect ; but that 
towards the south has lost more of its regularity that the others,, Thi^ pyramid is 
built entirely of brick dried in the sun, cemented in some places with bitumen 

2 G 2 
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and regular layers of reeds, and in others trith slime and reeds, which appeared 
to me as fresh as if they had only been us^ a few days before. [All that Captain 
Frederick saw were cemented with bitumen. On entering a small cavern, how* 
ever, about twenty feet in depth, 1 found that the bricks in the interior of the mass 
were invariably cemented with slime and layers of reeds at each course.] Quanti* 
ties of furnace-baked brick were, however, scattered at the foot of the pyramid: and 
it is more than probable that it was oncO faced with the latter, which have been 
removed by the natives for the construction of their houses. The outer edges of 
the bricks, from being exposed to the weather, have mouldered away : it is, there- 
fore, only on minute examination, that the nature of the materials of which it is 
composed can he ascertained. When viewed from a distance, the ruin has more 
the appearance of a small hill than a building. The ascent is in most places so 
gentle, that a person may ride all over it. Deep ravines have been sunk by the 
periodical raina; and there are numerous long narrow cavities, or passages, which 
are now the unmolested retreat of jackals, hysnas, and other noxious ani- 
mals. The bricks of which this structure is built are larger, and much inferior to 
any other I have seen : they have no inscriptions on them, and are seldom used 
by the natives, on account of their softness. The name given by the Arabs to this 
ruin is Haroot and Maroot; for they believe that, near the foot of the pyramid, 
there still exists (although invisible to mankind) a well, in which those two wicked 
angels were condemned by the Almighty to be suspended by the heels until the 
end of the world, as a punishment for thoir vanity and presumption. M. Della 
Valle mentions several smaller mounds, as being situated in the plain in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pyramid. Captain Frederick and myself looked in vain for 
these mounds; we could only discern the high banks of a canal, runnipg parallel 
to the S. W. face of the square, and a mound, about half a mile distant, of which I 
shall speak hereafter. 

** On the opposite [the W.] side of the river, about six miles S.W.of Hilleh, asecond 
eminence, not quite so large as that just mentioned, but of greater elevation, would 
seem to have escaped the observation of modem travellers ; with the exception of 
Niebuhr, by whom it is slightly mentioned. It is formed of hirnace-baked and 
sun-dried brick, about one foot in diameter, and from three to four inches thick. 
This pyramid is styled Nimrood by the Arabs ; and on its summit are the remains 
of a small square tower, the wall of which is eight feet thick, and, as nearly as I 
could guess, about fifty in height. It is built of fumace-baked bricks, of a yellow- 
ish colour, cemented with slime, but no reeds or bitumen were perceptible. From 
this tower there is a most extensive view of the windings of the Euphrates, through 
the level plain of Shinar. Its banks are lined with villages and orchards, and 
here and there a few scattered hamlets in the desert appeared like spots on the 
aurface of the ocean. On the top and sides of the mound 1 observed several frag- 
ments of different colours, resembling, in appearance, pieces of mis-shapen rock. 
Captain Frederick examined these curious fragments with much attention, and was 
at first inclined to think that they were consolidated pieces of fallen m^onry ; but 
this idea was soon laid aside, as they were found so hard as to resist iron, in the 
manner of any other very hard stone, and the junction of the bricks was not to he 
discanied. It is difficult to form a conjecture concerning these extraofdinary frag- 
ments, (some of which are six and eight feet in diameter) as there is no stone of such 
a quality to be inrocured any where in the neighbouring country, and we could see 
or near of no building of wuch they could form a part. Here, those bricks whkffi 
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bave .inscr^tions on them, are generally found by the Arab*, who are constantly 
employed in digging for them, to build Uie houses at Hilleh. Almut a bwidred 
ana twenty paces from this pyramid is another, not so high, but of greater circum- 
ference at the base. Bricks are dug in great quantities from this place; but none, 1 
believe, with inscriptious. 

[To return to the E. side.] About one mile and a half from Hilleh, on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, Captain Frederick discovered a longitudinal mound, close 
on the edge of the river ; and two miles farther up, in au easterly direction, a second 
more extensive than the first He was given to understand that the Arabs were in 
the habit of procuring vast quantities of burnt bricks from this mound, none of which 
however, bad any inscription. He perceived, on examination, a wall of red bricks, 
in one part ev^ with the surface of the ground, and open to the depth of thirty feet 
in the mound, the earth having lieen moved for the pur|)ose of procuring the bricks. 
At another place, not far distant, were the remains of an extensive building. Some 
of its walls were in great preservation, ten feet above the surface of the rubbish ; 
and the foundation, at anotner part, had not been reached at the depth of forty-five 
feet. It was six feet eight inches thick, built of a superior kind of yellowish brick, 
funiace-baked, and cemented, not with bitumen or reeds, bnt lime mixed with sand. 
A decayed tree, not far from this spot, was shewn by the country people, as being coe- 
val with the building itself. Its girth, two feet from the ground, measured four feet 
seven inches, and it might be about twenty feet in height : it was hollow, and appa- 
rently very old. [Former travellers have asserted, that they saw a number of very 
old and uncommon looking trees along the banks of the river : but neither Captain 
Frederick or myself saw any but this one ; and it certainly differed from the other 
trees which grow in the neighbourhood.] The great pyramid, first mentioned, is only 
about half, or three quarters of a mile from this mound. 

** Captain Frederick having carefully examined every mound or spot, described 
by the natives as belonging to Babel, endeavoured to discover if any thing remained 
of the ancient city Wall. He commenced by riding five miles down the bank of the 
river, and then by following its windings, sixteen miles north of Hilleh, on the east- 
ern side. The western bank was explored with the same minuteness ; bnt not a 
trace of any deep excavation, or any rubbish or mounds (excepting those already 
mentioned) were discovered. Leaving the river, he proceeded from Hilleh to a vil- 
lage named Karakooli, a distance of fifteen miles, in a N. W. direction, without 
meeting any thing wortfiy of remark. He next rode in a parallel line, six miles to 
tlie west, and as many to the east of the pyramid of Haroot and Mearoot, and returned 
to Hilleh, disappointed in all his expectations ; for within a space of twenty-one 
miles in length and twelve in breadth, he was unable to discover any thing that 
could admit of a conclusion, that either a wall or ditch had ever existed within 
this area. [Captain Frederidc informed me, that he dedicated eight and ten hours 
each day to his inquiries, during his stay at Hilleh.] 

“ The size, situation, and constrqction of the pyramid of Haroot and Marooi have 
led Mqjor Rennell and D’ Anville to suppose it to be the remains of the Temple of 
Belus. The latter, as we have already stated, is described as being a square* of a 
stadium is breadth, and of equal dimensions at the base, and built of brick cemen- 
ted with bitumen. The mass which we now see is an exact quadrangle, which teu 
feet within the outer edge of the rubbish measured nine hundred paces, ar two 
thousand two hundred and fifty feet, exceeding the eircvU of the baeeof the Tower of 
Behu hg two ktmdred emd^ly/eet: a trifling excess, when we connder how much 
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it must have iiicreaBcd by the follen ruins. Its elevation, at the S. W. db|;le, is still 
upwards of two hundred feet; which is very great, considering its antiquity, and 
the soft materials of which it is composed. Strabo represents the Temple of Belus 
as having an exterior coat of burnt brick; and, as I have before said, there is every 
reason to believe, from the accumulation of pieces of furnace-baked bricks at the 
foot of each face, that this was the case with the great Pyramid to the north of Hilleh. 
We are, however, left in some doubt respecting the situation of the Temple. Diodo' 
rus says that it stood in the centre of the city : but the text is obscure ; and it may 
lie inferred, that the palace on the east bank of the Euphrates and [the] Temple were 
the same. If this be the case, we may be permitted to conjecture, that the Euphrates 
once pursued a cours<‘ different from tliat Which it now follows and that it flowed, 
between the pyramid of JIaroot and Maroot and the mound and the ruins, already 
mentioned as half a mile farther to the west. The present course of the river would 
appear to justify this conclusion ; for it bends suddenly towards these mounds^ 
and lias the appearance of having formerly passed between them. Should this con- 
jecture be admitted, then will the ruins just mentioned be found to answer the des- 
cription given by the ancients of the materials, size, and situation of the two principal 
edifices in Babylon. But if not, we shall continue in ignorance concerning the re- 
mains of the palace; for the pyramid is far too distant from the river and the other 
ruins, to incline ns to snp|K)se it to have been the royal residence.” p. 279. 

To Mr. Rich, Resident at Bagdad for the East India Company, we are obliged 
for a still more particular account of these monuments of antiquity : his tracts have 
greatly engaged the attention of the public, and have given occasion to much inves- 
tigation : the following are extracts from his first work. JLond. 1816. 

“ The Ruins of Babylon may in fact be said almost to commence from Mohawil, a 
very indift’erent khan, close to which is a large canal with a bridge over it, the whole 
country between it and Ilellah exhibiting at intervals traces of building, in which are 
discoverable burnt and unbumt bricks and bitumen. Three mounds in particular 
attract attention from their magnitude. 

“ The district called by the natives MhAredh Babel, extends on both sides of the 
Euphrates. 

“ The ruins of the eastern quarter of Babylon commence about two miles above 
Ilellah, and consist of two large masses or mounds connected wdth, and lying N. 
and S. of each other ; and several smaller ones which cross the plain at different 
intervals. [Al] the northern termination of the plain is Pietro Della Valle’s Ruin; 
from the S. E. (to which it evidently once joined, being only obliterated there by 
two canals) proceeds a narrow ridge or mound of earth, wearing the appearance of 
having been a boundary wall. This ridge forms a kind of circular enclosure, and 
joins the S. E. point of the most southerly of the two grand masses.” “ The whole 
area inclosed by the boundary on the east and south, and the river on the w'est, is 
two miles and six hundred yards from E. to W. — as much from Pietro Della Valle’s 
Ruin to the southern part of the boundary, or two miles and one thousand yards 
to the most southerly mound of all. 

“ The first grand mass of Ruins [South] is One thousand one hundred yards in 
length, and eight hundred in the greatest breadth. . . . The most elevated part may 
be about fifty or sixty feet above the level of the plain, and it has been dfig into for 
the purpose of procuring bricks. 

“ On the north is a valley of fiv'e hundred and fifty yards in len^h, the area of 
which is covered with tussocks of rank grass, [is longest from to W.] and crossed 
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[from 8. to N.] by a line of ruins of very little elevation. To this succeeds [going N.] 
the second grand heap of ruins, the shj^e of which is nearly a square of seven 
hundred yards length and breadth. . . . Tnis is the place where Beauchamp made 
his observations ; and it certainly is the most interesting pai't of the Ruins of 
Babylon : every vestige discoverable in it declares it to have been composed of 
buildings far superior to all the rest which have left traces in the eastern quarter: 
the bricks are of the finest description ; and notwithstanding this is the grand store- 
house of them, and that the greatest supplies have been and are now constantly 
drawn from it, they appear still to be abundant. 

“ In all these excavations walls of burnt brick laid in lime mortar of a very good 
quality are seen ; and in ad<lition to the substances generally strewed on the sur- 
faces of all these mounds we iiere find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen 
ware, marble, and great quantities of varnished tib's, the glazing and colouring of 
which is surprisingly fresh. In a hollow near the southern part I /ound a sepul- 
chral urn of earthen-ware, which had been broken in digging, and near it lay some 
human bones, which pulverized with the touch. 

“ To be more particular in my description of this mound: — not more than two 
hundred yards from its northern extremity is a raAine, hollowed out by those who 
dig for bricks, in length near a hundred yards, and thirty feet wide by forty or 
fifty deep. On one side of it a few yards of wall remain standing, the face of 
which is very clear and perfect, and it appears to have been the front of some build- 
ing. The opposite side is so confused a mass of rubbish, that it should seem the 
ravine had been worked through a solid building. Under the foundations of the 
southern end an opening is made, which discovers a subterranean passage floored 
and walled with large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered over with pieces of sand 
stone, a yard thick and S(*veral yards long, on which the whole [weight rests] being 
so great as to have given a considerable degree of obliquity to the side walls of the 
passage. It is half full of brackish water (probably rain water impregnated with 
nitre, in filtering through the ruins ; which are all very productive of it :) and the 
workmen say that some way on it is high enough for a horseman to pass upright ; 
as much as I saw of it, it was near seven feet in height, and its course to the south. 
— This is described by Beauchamp, who most unaccountably imagines it must 
have been part of the City Wall. The superstructure over the passage is 
cemented with bitumen; other parts of the ravine [are cemented] with mortar, 
and the bricks have all writing on them. The northern end of the ravine appears 
to have been crossed by an extremely thick wall of yellowish brick cemented 
with a brilliant white mortar, which has been broken through in hollowing it 
out ; and a little to the north of it, I discovered what Beauchamp saw imperfectly, 
and understood from the natiM's to be an idol. 1 was told the same, and that 
it was discovered by an old Arab in digging, but that not knowing what to do with 
it, he covered it up again. [It is probable that many fragments of antiquity, espe- 
cially of the larger kind, are lost in this manner. The inhabitants call all stones 
with inscriptions or figures on them Idols.'] On sending for the ohl man, I set a 
number of men to work, who after a day’s hard labour laid open enough of tlie statue 
to show that it was a lion of colossal dimensions, standing on a pedestal, of a coarse 
kind of grey granite and of rude workmanship; in the mouth was a circular aper- 
ture into which a man might introduce his fist. 

‘‘ A little to the west of the ravine is the next remarkable object, called by the 
natives the Kasr, or Palace, by which appellation I shall designate the whole mass. 
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It k a very remarkable ruin, which being uncovered and in part detached from the 
rubbish, is visible from a considerable distance, but so surprisingly fresh in its 
appearance, that it was only after a minute inspection that 1 was satisfied of its being 
in reality a Babylonian remain. It consists of several walls and piers (which face 
the cardinal points,) eight feet in thickness, in some places ornamented with niches, 
and in others strengthened by pilasters and buttresses, built of fine burnt brick, 
(still perfectly clean and sharp,) laid in lime-cement of such tenacity, that tliose 
whose business it is have given up working, on account of the extreme difficulty of 
extracting them whole. The tops of these walls are broken, and many have been 
much higher. On the outside they have in some places been cleared nearly to the 
foundations, but the internal spaces formed by them are yet filled with rubbish ; in 
some parts almost to their summit. One part of the wall has been split into three 
parts and overthrown as if by an earthquake ; some detached walls of the same 
kind, standing at difi'erent distances, show what remains to have been only a small 
part of the original fabrick ; indeed, it appears that the passage in the ravine, toge- 
ther with the wall which crosses its upper end were connected with it. There are 
some hollows underneath, in which several persons have lost their lives ; so that no 
one will now venture into them, and their entrances have now become choked up 
with rubbish. Near this ruin is a heap of rubbish, the sides of which are curiously 
streaked by the alternation of its materials, the chief part of which, it is probable, 
was unburnt brick, of which I found a small quantity in the neighbourhood, but 
no reeds were discoverable in the interstices. There are two paths near this ruin, 
made by the workmen who carry down their bricks to the river side, whence they 
are transported by boats to Hellali ; and a little to N. N. £. of it is the famous 
tree which the natives call Atht^, and maintain to have been flourishing in ancient 
Babylon, from the destruction of which they say God purposely preserved it, that it 
might afford Ali a convenient place to tie up his horse after the battle of Hellah! 
It stands on an a kind of ridge, and nothing more than one side of its trunk remains, 
(by which it appears to have been of considerable girth) ; yet the branches at the 
top are still perfectly verdant, and gently waving in the wind produce a melan- 
choly rustling sound. It is an evergreen, something resembling the Ugntm vitce, 
and of a kind, 1 believe, not common in this part of the country, though 1 am told 
there is a tree of the same description at Bassora. 

“ All the people of the country assert that it it extremely dangerous to approach 
this mound after night-fall, on account of the multitude of evil spirits by which 
it is haunted. 

“ A mile to the north of the Kasr [Palace] and nine hundred and fifty yards 
from the river bank, is the last ruin of this series, described by Pietro Della Valle. 
The natives call it Mukallibe' (or according to the vulgar Arab pronunciation of 
these parts Mujblibe*) meaning ovextvrked. It is of an oblong shape, irregular 
in its height and the measurement of its sides, which face the cardinal points : the 
northern side being two hundred yards in length ; the soutliem two hundred and 
nineteen ; the eastern one hundred and eighty-two ; and the western one hundred 
and thirty-six. The elevation of the S. E or highest an^le, one hundred and forty- 
one feet. Near the summit, W. appears a low wall, built of unbumt bricks mixed 
up with chopped straw or reeds, and cemented with clay-mortar of great thickness, 
havmg between every layer a layer of reeds . . . All are worn into furrows by the 
weather ; — in some places of great depth. The snnunit is covered with he^>s of 
rubbisb; — ^whole bricks with inscriptiong on them are here and there discovered; 
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the whole is covered with innumerable fragments of pdttery, brick, bitumen* 
pebbles, vitrified brick or scoria, and even shells, bits of glass, and mother of pearli 

“ There are many dens of wild beasts in various parts, in one of which 1 found the 
bones of sheep and other animals, and pen;eived a strong smell like tliat of a lion. 
1 also found quantities of porcupine quills, and in most cavities are nombero of 
BATS and OWLS. It is a curious coincidence, that I here firsthcard the Oriental account 
of SATYRS. 1 had always imagined the belief of their'existence was confined to the 
west : but a Choadar, who was with me when I examined this ruin, mentioned by 
accident, that in this desert an animal is found resembling a man from the head to 
the waist, but having the thighs and legs of a sheep or goat ; he said also, that the 
Arabs hunt it with dogs, and eat the lower parts, abstaining from the upper, on 
account of their resemblance to those of the human species. “ But the wild beast 
of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and 
OWLS shall dwell there, and SATYRS shall dance there.” Isaiah xiii. 21. ■ 

It was in this Mujrlibe', that a quantity of marble was found, some years ago, 
and afterwards, a coffin of mulberry wood, containing a human body inclosed in a 
tight wrapper, and apparently partially covered with bitumen. The report of this 
induced Mr. R. to set labourers to work, for the purpose of discovery. 

“ They dug into- a shaft or hollow pier, sixty feet square, lined with fine brick laid 
in bitumen, and filled up with eailh ; in this they found a brass spike, some earthen 
vessels, (one of which was very thin, and had the remains of fine white varnish on 
the outside,) and a beam of date-tree wood. On the tlurd day’s work they made 
their way into the opening, and discovered a narrow passage nearly ten feet high* 
half filled with rubbish, fiat on the top, and exhibiting both burnt and unburnf 
bricks ; the former with inscriptions on them, and the latter, as usual, laid with a 
layer of reeds between every row, except in one or two courses near the bottom, 
where they were cemented with bitumen ; a curious and unaccountable circumstance. 
This passage appeared as if it originally had a lining of fine burnt brick cemented with 
bitumen, to conceal the uid)umt brick, of which the body of the building wasprinci- 
]>a11y composed. Fronting it is another passage (or rather a continuation of the same, 
to the eastward, in which direction it probably extends to a considerable distance, 
perhaps even all along the northeni front of the Mujelib^,) choked up with earth, in 
digging out which I discovered near the top a wooden coffin containing a skeleton 
in high preservation. Under the head of the coffin was a round pebble; attached 
to the coffin on the outside a brass bird, and inside an ornament of the same mate- 
rial, which had apparently been suspended to some part of the skeleton. These, 
could any doubt remain, place the antiquity of the skeleton beyond all dispute. This 
being extracted, a little farther m the rubbish, the skeleton of a child was found ; 
and It is probable that the whole of the passage, whatever its extent may be, was 
occupied in a similar manner. No skulls were found, either her^N or in the sepul- 
chral urns at the bank of the river.” 

These are all the great masses of Ruins on the Eastern side of the river. The 
western side afibrds none, immediately adjacent to the river: but, about six 
miles S.W. of Hellah is a vast mass, previously known to us only by the cursory 
report of Niebuhr, who had not opportunity to examine it. It is called by the 
Arabs Birs Nemroud, by the Jews Nd)uchadwzzar* Prison^ Of this says Mr. 
Rich, 

** 1 visited the Birs under circvmstanccg peculiarly favourable to the grandeur of Its 
effect. The morning was at first stormy, and threatened a seTere Call of rain ; but 
VoL. II. 2 H 
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M ^ approached tl|e object of our jmirn^, the heairy ckmd s^arating discoTored 
(Am Bins frowning over Ike piatiiy and preoenting the appearance of a circular hill 
ttHiwned by a tower with a hi^ ridge extendiag along the fo(^ of it. Its being 
«Blii«ly concealed from our view during the first part of our ride, prevepted our ao> 
quiring the gradual idea, in general so prejudicial to efl^t, and so particularly lunen- 
ted by those who visit the Pyramids. Just as we were within the proper distance, 
It burst at o«ee upon our sight in Uie midst of rolling masses of thick black clouds, 
partially obscured by that land of haze whose indistinctness is one great cause of 
tfuMimity, whilst a few strong catches of stormy light, thrown upon the desert in the 
back ground, served to give some idea of the immense extent, and dreary solitude, 
•f the wastes in which this venerable ruin stands. 

** It is a mound of an Oblong figvire, the total circumference of which is seven 
hundred and sixty>two yards. At the eastern side it is not more than fifty or sixty 
feet high : at the western it rises in a conical figure to one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet ; and on its summit is a solid pile of brick tliirty-seven feet high, by 
twenty-eight in breadth, diminishing in thickness to the top, which is irregular. 
It is built of fine burnt bricks, which have inscriptions on them, laid in lime-mortar 
of admirable cement. 

** The other parts of the summit of this lull are occupied by immense fragments of 
brick-woth of no determinate figure, tmtAled together and con/verted into solid vitri- 
fied masses, as if they had undergone the fiercest fire, or been btown up with gnnpow- 
skr, the layers of bricks being perfectly discernible, — a curious fact, and one for 
which 1 am utterly incapable of accounting. 

** The whole ofthis mound is itself a ruin, channelled by the weather, and strewed 
vrith the usual fragments and with pieces of black stone, sand-stone and marble. 
No reeds are discernible in any part. At the foot of the mound a step may be 
traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceeding in extent by several feet the 
base ; and there is a quadrangular inclosure round the whole, as at the Mujeiib^, 
but much more perfect and of greater dimensions. At a trifling distance from the 
Birs, and parallel with its eastern face is a mound not inferior to the Khasr in 
elevation ; much longer than it is broad. Round the Birs are traces of ruins to a 
considerable extent.” 

No. DXCVIII. Additional ^Considerations. 

WE have now to add a few remarks on these descriptions, with a view to the 
appropriation of these Mounds, before we close the subject. 

Speculations hare been indulged as well by Mr. Rich, as by MajorRsNNELL, on 
the character of each of these Mounds of ruins. Leaving to those truly respect- 
able authorities the task of establishing their theories, we shall content ourselves 
with following the voice of current, and apparently unbroken, tradition. We say, 
therefore, that the Makloube, die M^elibb, me Pyramid of Haroot and Maroot, (in 
other words, Della Valle’s Ruin) or by whatever other appellation the signifi- 
cation of OVERTURNED, or TOPSY-TtTRYY, be preserved, — this ruin marks the ori- 
ginid Tower op Babel : and, so far as may be judged by comparison of its present 
hhape with the neighbouring Mounds, it never was finished. It is all but 
impossible, that the ruins of a building raised to that central elevation which might 
give it the appearance, or entitle it to the appellation of a Pyramid, should form 
an outline of surface on its top, no nearly equable as this object presents in Mr. Rich’s 
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delineation of it. That it was raised to unequal heights in different parts^ or on its dif- 
ferent faces, is every way likely ; that it might answer, more or less, the purpose- of a 
cemetery, in after-ages, is credible ; and that, it might even receive some addi^ 
tions ftom its votaries, for such it had, no doubt, may be admitted yet, without kn^ 
peaching the proposition that it never reached that he^ht. or that complete form and 
condition, which its founders contemplated. Mr. Kick himself remarks, '‘that 
there does not remain in the irr^[ularitiee on the top, a euj^Sieient ^puintitp of mhlnek to 
account for an devotion equal to that of tite I'ower, the whole height being now only 
one hundred and forty feet ” This testimony is derisive. 

There is no need to ex^tiate on the confirmation Hiis affords to Scripture History. 
Except the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, with the circumstances attending it, is the 
most ancient fact recorded, or that could be recorded ; it was followed by conse- 
quences of the most interesting nature to the human race, is attested by profane 
authority, as well as sacred, and these Ruins, to this day, afford efiective evidence^ 
that the writer of the Mosaic nairation was equally faithful and well-informOd. To- 
enlarge would be to intrude on the reader’s own reffections. 

Descending southward, we next arrive at that grand mass of Ruins^ called by 
tividition the Kasr, or Palace. 1 find no difficulty in deferring to this tradition ; 
or in believing that the single remaining tree, the Atheli, may be a descendant of 
some which formerly composed the ornaments of the famous hanging gardens. 
This building has, evidently, been constructed with the greatest care ; and its 
peculiar “ freshness,” on which Major Rbnnell founds an argument against itn 
Babylonish origin, appears to be nothing beyond what might be expected from more 
careful selection of materials, better manipulation, and workmanship, and, in omn 
word — from Royal liberality and patron«^. Uniformity of plan is seldom con- 
sulted in the palaces of Eastern Monarclis, nor is the arrangement of their several 
offices such as European judgment would prefer. Unless, therefore, we could sup- 
pose that the palace of Semiramis, or of rlebuchadnezzar, or of any other Babylonim 
monarch, with the additions of later times, was conceived on principles of more than 
common correctness, we must allow diat in its best condition it was little other than 
a labyrinth; and consequently its ruins can be nothing but confusion. 

Immediately south (ff the Kasb is Mr. Rich’s “ Valley office hundred mid f^ty 
yards in length, the area of which is covered with tussocks of rank grass:” — thisiii the 
very place, then, where we should look for the “ Sea of Babylon:” that is to say, a 
natural valley, enlarged by art and labour, and rendered a proper receptacle for a 
great body of water derived from the Enphrates, and preserving a current coin- 
cident with that stream. It is above eig^t hundred yards in breadth; and, it id 
“ crossed hy a line of ruins of very little elevation,” which is exactly what the ffimoue 
BBiuGB would form; for that structure was not a solid building of reroaiicable 
height, but, in decaying, would fill up a depth little more than level with the 
surface of the water, or with that of the present soil. This affords another instaaoee; 
tlien, of the correctness of prophetic foresight — “ I will make her Sea drv,” saya 
Jeremiah, speaking of Babylon: and diough this Lake were more than half a mile 
in breadth by one-third of a mile in length, and thirty-five feet in depthv as 
Diodorus reports, yet dry it is. No longer the gUded barge ftoats on its waten^ 
or the volup^ous kiosk invites the owner to reverie and repose : no verdant carpet 
bedecks the walks along its margin ; no oveihanging willows meet their reffectiomi 
in its stream. It is now, merely a valley, the whole area of whiek is eovered with 
tmeotka of rank grass,” 

2u» 
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Directly the contrary effect is produced from one of the same causes by which 
this Sea has been dried up ; which is, the inundations of the Euphrates. So long 
as the overflowing water was controuled by banks and walls, and found a passage 
through this Lake, so long would the Lake continue in condition ; but, when that 
passage was closed, whether by the ruins of tlje buildings, damming up the outlet, 
or by any other impediment, the water becoming stagnant, would deposit a sedi- 
ment; and this would gradually accumulate till it filled up the basin, iiays 
Mr. Rich (Second Memoir, p. 10.) The strong embankment built by the Babylonian 
Monarchs u'as intended to prevent the overflow, not to secure its running in one 
channel ; and ever since the embankment was ruined, the river has expended itself 
in periodical inundations. This is the case in many parts of its progress; for 
instance, at Keliija, the inundation from whence covers the whole face of the coun- 
try as far as the walls of Bagdad — “ with a depth of water sufficient to render it 
navigable for rafts and flat bottom boats.” — “At Hilla, notwithstanding the numerous 
canals drawn from it, when it rises it overflows many parts of the western desert ; and 
on the east it insinuates itself into tJte hollows and more level parts (f tite ruins, convert- 
ing than into lakes and morasses” The reader, who has seen in the precedingpages, 
the overflowing Nile called Sea, by Nahum, in the instance of Memphis, will, with- 
out reluctance, allow the same appellation to the overflowing Euphrates ; and truly 
enough may it be said, that the sea has come up over liabylon; since the more level 
parts of the mins are converted into lakes and morasses, during the seasons of the 
river’s swelling ; though at intervals these swamps may be toleral>y dry. 

There seems to be no cause whatever for doubting whether the biidge formed a 
communication between the Palace and the Tower of Belus ; admitting this, it 
follows, that the Southern mass of Ruins is the existing remain of that famous 
Temple. It extends one thousand one hundred yards in length, by eight hundred 
yards in breadtli; it would be, on our hypothesis, surrounded by a stream of the 
Euphrates, consequently, it occupied an island, like many consecrated localities of 
antiquity ; it possessed, of course, every convenience for personal and priestly 
ablution : and was situated, as ancient writers describe it, sufficiently in the center 
of the city, to justify their descriptions. 

East of the Palace and the Temple a very large enclosure of a circular form, is 
still distinguishable : if this, or any part of it, maybe the famous plain tf Dura, 
then might the Golden Image be inaugurated either in the Temple adjacent, or in 
the plain itself. Nothing could be more convenient to the priests, who, doubtless, 
assisted in full costume at the ceremony ; nor to the monarch, who might easily repair 
from his palace, to the temple, in all the pomp attendant on Oriental despotism : 
while the intervening canal would preserve a due distance between the concourse 
of ordinary woi'shippers, and the consecrated devotees of the idol. 

It is evident from what has been adduced that no other remains of ancient 
Babylon than those of its public buildings can now be discovered or distinguished : 
the houses of individuals, which Herodotus describes as being three stories in height 
have disappeared, with all tlieir accommodations and accompaniments. No 
doubt, they had gardens, and pleasure grounds, embellished and refreshed by 
streams of water, and by plantations affording shade and privacy, those indispen- 
sable luxuries in the East. These are destroyed ; no trace of them exists : and, 
therefore, we cannot wonder that more accessible retreats, in which those who 
carried them captive demanded of the forlorn Israelites to sing the Lord’s song 
ID this foreign land, should have shared in the general fate. We see by what 
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means the willows on which they hanged their harps might grow among the 
water courses ; but the water courses are ruined, and the willows are extinct. ^ 

Whether we should seek the exterior W alls of ihe province of Babylon in the 
direction taken by Capt. Frederick is of small importance ; since we have 
ventured to conjecture that they were not distinguished by magnitude or solidity : 
whether those more proximate to the city, and especially whether those which have 
left long mounds, in ruins, but which evidently enclosed the Temple and the 
Palace, may be any part of the broad Walls, is a question of greater importance, 
and at present, of diihcult solution : Whether these long enclosures have ever been 
faced with bi'ick, whether they ha\ e ever had a ditch before them, and whether 
their breadth answers to that assigned to the famous Walls of Babylon by ancient 
writers, we can neither ulhrm nor iileny, till possessed ol‘ more accurate information. 

Hitherto, though under the nei essity of admitting conjecture, our conjectures 
have obtained some direction, either from ancient authority or from modern 
description ; but, if we should v enture to surmise that the Jiirs Nimrood, called by 
the Jews of the country, the Prison of Nebuchadnezzar^ but rather his l*alace, w ere 
the Sheshach of the Ib’ophet, both ancient and modern authorities forsake us. 
Nevertheless, there are some things spoken in nsference to Babylon, which are 
fulfilled in this ruin, only ; and it signifies so little under w hat name it was 
originally known, that no farther notice of that particular need be taken. The 
Pirs Nimrood stands in a spot that commands a view of the very distant domes 
of Meschid Ali, in one direction, says Mr. Rich, while in another, says Mr. 
Kinneir, “ From this tower there is a most extensive view of the windings 
of the Euphrates, through the level plain of Shinar;” he adds “ — its banks are 
lined with villages and orchards”- — but, the present state of these banks can give 
but a very feeble idea of the magnificent conp d’oeil when the great metropolis 
was in its glory. At that time, tlie interior as well as the hanks, was filled us 
far as the eye could reach with villas and grovtis, with tanks and villages, equal 
and more than equal, to what Mr. Wathen has reported of his prospect from 
Conjeveram. 

The “ sublime and beautiful prospect,” alluded to, betrayed that traveller 
into an extatic forgetfulness of all the world besides into a feeling as if he could 
" have continued on this spot for ever — had he been the creator of this mag- 
nificence, as Nebuchadnezzar was creator of that around Babylon, we could not 
have wondered at his adopting the language of the too greatly transported 
monarch. This feeling led us in No. cciv. to suggest the possibility that an 
aberration of mind struck the king of Babylon while walking om t/ic roof of his 
residence : in the present discussion the possibility of that calamity occurring 
while he w'as in his luiU of audience, has been hinted. The Pirs is equally suitable 
for either supposition : it was, most [irobably, the palace of his pride ; nor is it 
unlikely that it was pointed at by the prophet, when he says, Jer. li. 25. “Behold, 
I am against thee, O destroying mountain, saith the Lord, (a mountain) which 
destroyeth all tlie earth : and I will stretch out my hand upon thee, and will roll 
thee down from the rocks [perhaps, like rocks, — in the form of rocks.'] and will 
make thee a burned mountain. And they shall not take from thee a stone for 
a corner, nor a stone for a foundation; but thou shalt be desolate for ever.” 
A city, like Babylon, seated on many streams, and deriving its advantage from its 
lower level, which admitted of wonderful facilities for its waters, would be ill- 
described as “ a mountain nor is there any mountain near it, but what has been 
raised by the hand of man. 
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It vaA, no doubt, this consideration that induced Dr. Blaynev to explain tiiia 
lan^^uage as metaphorical ; he says, “ Anv nation or prince, that rises in powtt* 
above others, may be called metaphorically, “ a mountain;” and the Babylonish 
nation is accordingly here to be understood t>y “ the destoying mountain.’^ The 
“ rocks,” from whence it was to be rolled, were its strong holds. And in the next 
verse, where it is said, “ they shall not take of thee a stone for a corner-stone, or 
for foundations,” we may understand thereby, that they should no longer have 
kings and governors taken from among themselves, but should be under the 
dominion of foreigners.” Notwithstanding this principle of inteipretation is proper 
in many places, we may ask whether there w ould be any impropriety in taking this 
passage literally ? — in supposing, that a palace, rising to a vast height, might be 
called “a mountain” from its hulk; also, “a destroying mountain,” if from it* 
council -chamber issued those orders which directed the operations of its armies to 
the destruction of all the earth ? [but, if corruption, (by idolatry, suppose) be pre- 
ferred as the meaning of the word used, the orders equally issued from the palace.] 
That this palace must have been of a mountainous height when perfect, is evident 
from the extent of view it still commands, [and Mr. Rich insists that it is the real 
Tower of Belus.] That it has been “ a burnt mountain,” appears from the testimony 
of Mr. Kinnbir, who says, “ On the top and sides of the mound I observed 
several fragments of different colours, resembling in apj)earance, pieces of mis~shapein 
HOCK.” Oapt. Frederick examined these curious fragments with much attention — 
they were found so hanl as to resist iron — some of them are six or eight feet in 
diameter — there is no similar stone in the neighbouring country.” Mr. Rich was 
equally struck by their appearance : he speaks of parts of the summit of the hill 
as lieing occupied by immense froffments of brick-work q/' no determinate figure, 
tumbled together and converted into solid vitrified masses, as if they had undergone 
the FIERCEST fire; or had been hlomt up with gunpowder." These words may stand 
as a comment on the predictions of the text; — a burnt mountain,” says the prophet; 
— “ solid vitrified musses, as if by the fiercest fire, as if blown up with gunpowder,” 
says Mr. Rich: — “ 1 will roll thee down in the form (or species) of rocks,” says the 
prophet ; — “ Fragments [immense fragments, tumbled together” says Mr. R.] of 
mis^olmpen rocks,” says Mr.KiNNEiR ; — “ No stone shall be taken from thee, savs 
the propiiet,” t. e. for another edifice : Certainly not ; because tliose mounds only 
which are by the river’s side can be wrought to profit, and their bricks conveyed 
with facility ; whereas the Sirs is five or six miles distant from Hellah, and land 
carriage is too laborious. In short, the more closely this passage is examined, the 
more strongly will its literal sense with its accomplishment, appear. We cannot 
tat present, tell the occasion, or the history, of this conflagration : but, its conse- 
qiuences are striking. 

Mr. Rich has, very properly, called the attention of his readers to the accom- 
pliidunent of that prophecy of Isaiah which predicts the overthrow of Babylon, “ as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to'generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there, neither shall the shepherds make their fold there: but wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there; and their bouses shall be frill of doleful creatures, and 
OWLS shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there: and the wild beasts shall 
cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces.” The prophet 
adds in the following chapter, xiv. 33. “ I will make it a possession for the bittern 
(says oar translatkin, but, we have ventured to think it the porcupine) and pools 
of water”— rather, stagnant marshes of reeds. Alaiost every word of these pro^ 
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phecies may be justified from Mr. Rich himself : he mentions his perception of 
a stroi^ smell like that of a lion ; — his finding bones of sheep, &c. doubtless, of 
animals carried there and devoured by the wild beasts, many dens of whidi are 
in various parts ; — he found quantities of porcupine quills numbers of bats and 
owls; — and to close the list of these doleful creatures, here he learned the 
existence of satyrs; — here he was cautioned {gainst the violences of evil spirits 
after night-fall ; — and, in sliort, his “ tussocks of rank orass” are no other than the 
“ reeds of the stagnant marshes” of the prophet. 

There would be something extrt;mely melancholy in the fate of Babylon, its 
desolation, its disappearance, its eternal annihilation, after so vigorous and so long 
continued exertion to raise it to pre-eminence, did we not know that its pride was 
excessive, and its power was cruel. The fierceness of war was the delight of its 
kings: Nebuchadnezzar himself had been a warrior of no limited ambition; the 
Chaldeans were bitter, hasty, sanguinary, ferocious ; and to read the accounts of 
their inhumanity prepares us for a reverse, which we await, but do not regret. 
There is something in the idea of I'etaliation from which the human mind is not 
averse — “ as she hath done, so do to her is the language not of prophecy or of 
poetry, only, but of “even-handed .Justice,” in the common acceptation of man- 
kind. It is not, only because Ave are better ac(|uainted with the miseries indicted 
on Jerusalem and the Sanctuary that we admit these feelings in respect to Babylon: 
there can be no doubt, but what other nations had equally suffered under her 
oppression : the people who are em[>hatically called on to execute the vengeance 
determined against her, had certainly been galled under her yoke. Cyrus and 
Xerxes who captured her city and destroyed her temple, were but the avengers of 
their country. Alexander considered himself in the same light. It is rather from 
a deficiency of historical accounts than from the facte of the case, that Babylon has 
been supposed to have been reduced by a gradual decay, only. Already have more 
symptoms of violence been discovered than were formerly supposed ; and it is more 
than possible, that our intercourse with Eastern writers may bring us acquainted 
with events which will enable us to account for appearances that now present 
nothing but uncertainties. Idolatry took its rise at Babylon, was fostered and 
protected there, and from thence was difiUsed throughout (at least) the western 
world: the liberal arts, the more recondite sciences, with every power of the 
human mind, were rendered subservient to systematic Idolatry — its doom, there- 
fore must correspond with its crimes. It is enough for us, that we know its 
punishment to be just; and that we are happily enabled to trace in its ruins the 
unequivocal and even the verbal accomplishnxent of those predictions which 
denounced its calamities — Uie monuments of miseries long deserved, but, not 
remitted though postponed. 

No. DXCIX. 

Comparative Dimensions of the principal Ruins of Ancient Babydon. 

Length and Width. Height, remaining. 

Mujelibe', circumference 2111 feet on tlic S. £.141 feet. 

Kasr, or Palace, square 700 yards. 

Sea, or Lake, by the plan, length 800 yards; breadth 550 yards, by measurement. 

Bridge, (supposed) length 600 yards; breadth nearly 100 yards, ruins. 

Temple OF Belus, (Herodotus) ..square 500 feet. 

Temple op Belus, (supposed) ) length 1100 yards. ) cin * 

with the buildings near rt, ruins, J breadth 800 yards. ) ^ 

Birs Nimrood, ctrcvmferencje 2286 /set. , . E. 50 or 60/f. W. 198. Tower, 236 Jlf. 

Extent of the whole encloswe, above two Etiles and. a half, N. and S.<— the same E. and W. 
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No. DC. THE PROBABLE EXTENT OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

THOUGH it may not appear at first sight to be of any importance to the expla- 
nation of Holy Writ, whether we can ascertain the extent of the Geographical 
knowledge possessed by the sacred writers, yet, on reflection, it will be found 
entitled to attention. For, although are sure that the Sacred Spirit which 
inspired these writers, was acquainted ^fith the most remote districts of the earth, 
yet we cannot appropriate certain references in the Sacred Books to distant 
countries, unless there be something to guide our judgment, and unless we can 
distinguish the country intended. If, for instance, there be any prophecy relating 
to Britain, how can we apply that propliecy, without reasonable grounds for con- 
cluding that Britain was known undei’ the name wliich it bears m the prophecy ? 
We might otherwise attach to Britain a prediction intouded for China; or vice versa. 

Nor should we overlook the satisfaction arising from perceiving that the inspired 
w’riters were superior Gcogra[>hers to the most learned among Uie heathen, whose 
works are come down to us. TJieir knowledge was certainly more extensive, and 
probably more correct, than that of Herodotus, whose information is the earliest, 
and most interesting which oc.curs among the Greeks : and since so many, and so 
remote regions of the globe are included in one book, the Bible, and that not 
professedly a work of science, it is fair to presume, that the knowledge of the learned 
among the Hebrews greatly exceeded what incidentally appears in such a work. 

It is not till what may be called the Persian part of the Hebrew history, that we 
read of India; unless the voyages of Solomon to Ophir be considered as directed 
that way. Yet long before the history of Persian events, the Sacred Spirit of pro- 
phecy had hinted at regions still more remote, and indeed at the extremities of the 
globe : referring probably to China, in the east, and perhaps to Britain, in the west. 

That allusion to countries the most distant which occurs in the Bible, is possibly, 
in the prophetic benediction of Noah to his eldest son Japheth, “ God shall enlarge 
the enlaiget” (Japheth). Now, as from the earliest ages, the eldest son was by ms 
birth-riglit entitled to a double portion of his father s property, it leads us to con- 
ceive of such a distribution in this instance. It will follow, that, as Japheth had 
Europe, with the north of Asia, which may be said to join America, he w'as enlarged 
by the accession of a continent little inferior in magnitude to his previous posses- 
sions. Certainly, no other son of Noah could so conveniently occupy this ter- 
ritory: which consideration, though it aflbrds no decisive argument, is nevertheless, 
not without its value, all things considered : and this obscure prediction contains 
perhaps the only hint at America, which the Bible aflbrds. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis has been thought to be an excerpt from a larger 
work : the writer was, certainly, acquainted with more than he has communicated ; 
for he has restricted his information to the western side of the original Caucasus. 
He knew, no doubt, that the eastern districts were inhabited, though he gives us 
no hint by what families ; he does not report any limit or termination in any direc- 
tion, but merely relates the establishment of certain tribes in certain situations, 
such as his readers were most likely to be acquainted with. 

Under Moses and Joshua, and during the administration of the Judges, we have 
but few references to very distant regions. Moses indeed appoints ciunanton as an 
ingredient in the sacred unction ; and he appears to mention two kinds. Taking 
the best of these for that produced in Ceylon, it implies an intercourse for commer- 
cial purposes with that island. Was this by sea, from Egyptian ports, or v^as it by 

land 
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land through India, or Persia? Probability rather inclines to a navigation from 
Egypt ; because the article is mentioned during the abode of Israel in the desert, 
consequently, at a time when circumstances do not seem to point eastward. 
Nevermeless, this amounts to probability only ; — no doubt, the road was as open 
to mercantile caravans as it was to the pseudo-prophet Balaam. 

Joshua reminds the Israelites of the place where their fathers dwelt, in Ober e 
Nabr, beyond the river Gihoon, and his reference preserves the memory of that coun- 
try. Bat, no doubt, it was also known to their priests, and w’ould be communicated 
by tradition, not only among the Hebrew writers, but among all the thinking part of 
a nation so tenacious of ancient principles and opinions. 

When the power of David was most extensive, his dominion included beyond 
the desert, north-east of Judea; and the riches which he amassed for building the 
temple, were derived from traffic, maintained by the caravans that travelled 
between Assyria and Egypt. These not only paid duties for passing through 
David's dominions, but the rich commodities they brought might be re-exported 
from Canaan by means of Tyre, along the shores of the Mediteiranean w ith pro- 
digious profit. These caravans, it will be remembered, would not only maintain 
the intercourse between the East and Judea, but would communicate intelligence of 
most of those countries from whence they received their goods. As they passed 
along the edge of the desert, by the same route as the caravan now takes from 
Damascus to Mecca, only that power which possessed a dominion beyond the 
proper limits of the land of Canaan, could enforce the payment of those customs 
which in all ages have been levied on merchants and merchandize. 

These considerations are not without influence on the question of that Ophir, to 
which Solomon directed the voyage of his fleets. That prince possessed a com* 
munication with India, by land^, but it was circuitous, tedious, expensive, and 
uncertain ; since it could be interrupted by any petty government which obstructed 
the passage of caravans through its dominions. The quantities also of some articles 
which were in request, the articles he had to export, wherewith to purchase them, 
and the habits of life of his agents, his correspondents, and the natives of the 
countries with which he dealt, should all be taken into consideration ; and they lead 
us rather toward India, than in any other direction. In fact, at this day, the prodi- 
gious traffic carried on at Mecca by means of the pilgrims, is little different from 
the interchange of similar commodities in the days of Solomon; and should some 
ent^rising Shiech fit out vessels from Suez or Tor for India direct, instead of 
meeting the Indian vessels at Mocha, or Djidda, &c. he would do no more than 
Solomon did, or than was done in Egypt, probably, as early as the days of Moses, 
and certainly, as late as the days of the Ptolemies; who allotted the ports of 
Berenice and Cosseir, for that purpose, whence the goods were carried on camels 
to the Nile, and down that river to the northern provinces of Egypt 

We may now examine some of those peculiarities which attended the voyages 
of Solomon's navy. The first is, that the vessels were navigated by Tyrians, 
because Solomon had no seamen who were capable of distant navigations. The 
boat-men of the lake of Cinneroth, the fishermen of the coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the best ports were inhabited by Philistines, (foreigners) could not be equal 
to the conducting of great ships in long voyages and in unknown seas. 

The second thing observable is, that these fleets were three years in performing ' 
this voyage : that is, they were part of the first year, the whole of the second, and 
part of a third year. It is natural to conclude that they regulated their course by 
VoL. II. 2 1 
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the periodical winds. These blow from the north, dbwn the Red Sea, in the 
months of October, &c. Niebuhr quitted Suez in a vessel Irom Bjidda, Oct S, 
and arrived at Djidda, Oct 29; so that twenty>four days were consumed in tiliis 
voyage ; although they had a wind constantly favourable. As Djidda is not half 
way down the Red Sea from Suez, we may conceive that a voyage to any part of 
India, at the same rate of progress, would occupy a great length of time. But beside 
the time occupied in the passage to, and from Ophir, that which elapsed, wbUe the 
factors trafficked by selling their own cargo, and purchasing the returns, must be 
included : for we cannot suppose that they went without a cargo, or merely to dig 
for gold in mines free to strangers. Unquestionably, their means of procuring gold 
was by exchange, probably of much the same kinds of commodities as had been 
usually conveyed by the eastern caravans from the territories of Judea, of Tyre, 
and of Egypt. 

Among the sons of Jocktan not far from Mount Sepher in Kedem, are placed 
Ophir and Ilavilah ; and the sacred penman says “ the gold of that land is good.” 
Gen. ii. 12. This is expressed, as being well known ; it could not therefore have 
been a country, with which the Israelites had no intercourse, or which they knew, 
by report only. 

Solomon procured his gold from Ophir, but he had also gold of Parvaim, 
2 Chron. iii. 5. and this is usually thought to be the same with the gold of Ophir, 
because it is employed in the same purposes about the temple for which David had 
provided gold of Ophir. The word Parvaim is plural : and agrees with the Par- 
VATOi mountains of Ptolemy : the plural termination in the respective languages 
producing the only difference in the word. This fixes the station of both Havilah 
and Ophir, east of Kedem, largely taken : for here the ParvtUoi mountains are 
placed by Ptolemy, and in this country Major Wilford informs us “ gold is found 
near the surface of the earth — ^in the sands — ^by digging to a considerable depth.” 

It would lead us too far to enquire after all the countries which furnished gold 
to Solomon : but, at least, three places are mentioned : 1. Ophir, 2. Parmitn, 
9. Pheus, or Uohaz. If Phaz were watered by the river Phism, then all these three 
places might be in the same country, if not in the same district. 

I believe there is no doubt that India is mentioned, Esther i. 1. “ Ahasuerus 
reigned from India to Ethiopia” — or Gush. In this name, however, the n is omitted ; 
and we read nn, Hiddu: but this is not without ex^ple in the Hebrew [so for 
lampad (a lamp) we read lapc^, &c.] This appellation, inserted in a history of 
Persian events, and evidently by a man well informed on Persian politics, deserves 
attention : because, it ajmears to hint at Hindustan, rather than at the present India: 
in fact, the country of Hind, rather than that of Sind, from which our name India 
is derived. This Hind probably was the original settlement of the Bramins, and 
Hindus, north of India : for it does not appear that any king of Persia held pro> 
vinces in the present India^ though he might invade and overrun it, as Nadir 
Shah did. 

If the Vulgate translation might be depended on, we have India, where the 
Hebrew reads Ophir, Job xxviii. 16. ** It cannot be valued with the Chetham of 
Ophir:” but no argument can be founded on this passage; though it has a specious 
tHTobability in its favour, the Chahem of this place intending an ornament pierced 
m fillagree work ; at which kind of manufsctinre the Indiana were always extronely 
expert. 
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We cannot quit this subject, 'without remarking, that it is altogether extraordinary 
that a voyage so well known to the Tyrians, and to tlie Egyptians, should be foi^ot, 
and in no great length of time, although its object was so profitable ; it was, how- 
ever, repeatedly intermitted, and resumed, according to the political circumstances 
of the nations on the coasts of the Red Sea. 

It is very difficult to trace the geographical knowledge of the sacred writers 
farther to the east ; but admitting their acquaintance with the districts around the 
head of the Ganges by land, or with the island of Sumatra, by sea, there is much 
reason to infer their information on the empire of China. The connection of the 
Chinese has always been strong with Tibet, and they acknowledge that country as 
the original seat of their religion: whoever, then, knew of Tibet, probably knew of 
China, too. Caravans also pass from China northward, and westward ; these might 
communicate information concerning that country which furnished their commo- 
dities. And moreover, if the Ophir fleets of Solomon did uotfind Chinese vessels in the 
ports they frequented, yet they might meet with Indian traders who could describe 
that country and people ; and this they would naturally repeat on their return home. 
The character of Solomon for wisdom, with his diligence in enquiry, would certainly 
influence his officers ; and every novelty would receive attention, and reward from 
both prince and people Not to enlarge on this, it is certain that the books of the 
Chinese describe their country under the appellation of Sin, which our earlier writers 
sometimes spell Tsin. This has been its name two thousand years or more, as it 
still continues to be ; by Uiis name it was first known in Europe, and we read of Sin, 
Sinica, and Sinenses in our early voyagers and travellers to China. There is there* 
fore nothing unnatural in the conjecture, that the prophet Isaiah alludes to this 
country, in a most illustrious prophecy, which well deserves attention, chap. xlix. 12. 

Behold these shall come from afar : and behold these from the north ; and these 
from the sea, (i. e. the west,) and these from the land of the Sinim.” 1 presume that 
the verbal opposition of this passage requires that as the land of Sinim is geographi- 
cally opposed to the west, in the preceding versicle, it must lie very far east. And 
this agrees perfectly with the situation of China, Tsin, or Sin, at the eastern extre- 
mity of Asia. Indeed, throughout the whole of this chapter, the prophet is speaking 
of, or to, countries extremely remote : — to the isles — to the Gentiles — to the end of 
the earth, — May this latter phrase mean, the extremity of the continent of Asia? and 
if we cannot extend the prophet’s words too far, why not include countries of which 
he might have heard, by report, though he had no direct intercourse with them ? The 
form of this word implies more than one country called Sin: and perhaps Tibet, or 
Siam, Japan, or Cochin China, was formerly considered, as being of the same 
nation, though a distinct branch. Something very like this is our custom at present. 

When I ask why the phrase “ end of the earth” may not denote the eastern extre- 
mity of Asia, it may be recollected that our Lord has used it, Luke xi. 31. to denote 
the southern extremity of the Arabian continent; but 1 rely on the principle that in 
this passage of Isaiah the opposition intended requires an eastern extremity: as 
the opposition to the north may be thought to require a southern extremity ; can 
it mean the soutiiern extremity of Africa? We know that the Egyptians afterwards 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and came home round Africa, into the Mediter- 
ranean :-—Might Solomon know of that passage? or did the prophet acquire his 
information from later adventurers ? If we may believe our newspapers, the remains 
of a Phenecian vessel, built of cedar, has lately been found buned in the earth not 
fitr from the Cape : the fact, if true, leads to important Geographical inferraces. 

2 I 2 
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It is evident that the knowledge of the south possessed by the prophets, extended 
deeply into Africa. So far as the connection of £^ 7 pt with Ethiopm, so far as the 
intercourse of Abyssinia >ntb Judea, after the days of Solomon, so hr as ress^' 
from, or to, £gion<«aber might furnish intelligence of Southern Africa, these channels 
of information would be encouraged and improved. The prophet Isaiah a|)pears to 
have had a very competent knowledge of Ethiopia, its manners, and pro^ctions. 
The prophet Exekiel appears to have had an accurate knowledge of northern coun« 
tries. Eeing settled during the captivity, for a time, if not altogether, on the northern 
border of the Assyrian empire, he seems to have heard described, whether by natives, 
or by travellers, those countries which now form the middle provinces of the Russian 
empire. I should think his knowled^ hardly extended farther north than Moscow; 
nor have we any reason to conclude that he had himself visited these r^ous. 

It only remains, that we turn our attention to the Geography of Scripture westward. 
This is rendered somewhat difficult, by the ambiguity attending the word islands, 
which appears to be used in Scripture in three seuses, 1. as denoting a plantation, or 
settlement, or colony. 2. The islands of the Archipelago, were most familiar to the 
Hebrews, as islands ; but, these could not be described as very far off; which 
leads to the conjecture that, 3. this phrase intends a much more distant groupe of 
islands ; — sometimes not excluding the British. For instance, says Isaiah, chap. 
Ixvi. 19. “ I will set a sign — to the islands afar off that have not heard my fame, 
neither have seen my glory; and they shall declare my glory among the Gentiles.” As 
the prophet had already mentioned Greece (Javan) and Tarshish, he seems now to ex- 
tend his views to countries much beyond them. Possibly he might include Spain ; but 
it is extreinely probable, that the British isles were his Ultima ThuU: the most w'est- 
em habitations he knew of : and if his Tarshish were Tartessus in Spain, (Cadiz) then 
Spain could not be these still farther distant islands ; which are described as not 
having heard of Jehovah. Other passages might be adduced to the same effect : as 
perhaps, Isaiah xliii. 5, 6. lix. 18. 19. and Jer. xxxi. 10. but, intending this only as a 
conjecture, it awaits the opinion of the judicious. Compare a following Number. 

No. DCI. 

OF THE EXTENT OF CHRISTIANITY AT ITS PROMULGATION. 

« 

TO be able to communicate a clear and distinct idea of that Extent to which the 
Gospel of Christ was promulgated in the early ages of the church would afford great 
pleasure ; and it is of some consequence, in justincation of several predictions which 
seem to announce its general propagation: but our authorities are so incompetent, — 
or the facts they report are so uncertain, that not much which may be depended on, 
can be considered as having come down to us. We have seen that the Old Testa- 
ment may be understood as affording references to the extremes of the ancient con- 
tinent, as well eastward as westward : and if we might rely on occasional hints of 
ecclesiastical writers, the spread of the Gospel was commensurate with the indi- 
cations of the ancient prophets. 

In attempting this subject, we cannot avoid remarking how effectually Divine 
Providence bad prepared the way for circulating the glad tidings of great joy," 
by the achievements of that victorious madman, Alexander the Great, in the East, 
and by the extended dominion of the Roman empire, in the West. 

By (he first of these circumstances the Greek language was carried ^most to tlm 
center of India ; and the Greek power was established, and long maintained itself, in 
those provinces which depended on Babylon, or Seleucia, as the seat of their govern- 
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moot This i« the more noticeable, because, in these very provinces the captive 
Jews were stationed by thdr conquerors, Nebucbadnezxar, and others ; and Uteir 

n terity maintained the expectation of a Messiah from their own nation, descen* 
from a king of their own blood, of whose character and qualities they had 
information from the Sacred Books, which they carefully preserved as their compa* 
nions wherever they went, and from tte religious institutions on which they attended, 
^ough under many disadvantages. Addresses to these Jews, whether by dis- 
course or by writing, would be intelligible to them, either in the Syriac, in theChaldee, 
or in the Greek tongue; while the Greek tongue would be the medium of communi- 
cation to the descendants of Alexander’s companions in arms, which were very 
numerous in these parts. 

Beside the perusal of the Sacred Books, and maintenance of their national rites, by 
these Jews, we know that their pilgrims visited Judea ; and the natural curiosity of the 
human mind would keep alive a spirit of enquiry after the holy places, and the sacred 
customs of their nation as practised in the Holy Land. We must add, that every pious 
Jew would willingly pay the half-shekel contribution to tlie sanctuary, which was 
forwarded by every opportunity ; and if any inclined to withhold it, they would be, 
by shame or by force, compelled to that duty. Moreover, pilgrims who had visited 
Jerusalem would be distinguished among their brethren ; and, much like the Hadjn$ 
among the Mahmoetans at present, would tenaciously retain the tokens of that dis- 
dnetiun. This fact of pilgrimage is sufficiently proved in the narration. Acts ii. 9. 
where we find visitors— “ Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Mesopotamians,” — but the 
next description of persons “ dwellers in Judea,” is certainly liable to correction. 
Judea, properly speaking, was not intended, because the whole enumeration consists 
ot foreign countries, among which Judea could not possibly be ranked. On the ques- 
tion whether instead of Judm^ we should read India, or Lydia, opinions are divided* 
it may be strongly objected, that Lydia is greatly misplaced in being separated from 
PHi^gia and Pamphyfia to which it was neighbour; while it was remote from Meso- 
potamia, Cappadocia, and Pontns, with which it is ranged. — It is acknowledged, 
bat the same objection applies in some degree, though not so strongly, to the read- 
ing of India between Mesopotamia and Cappadocia : we know of no India between 
those provinces, as usually understood. If, indeed, we might take Mesopotamia for 
the original country of that name, as the proto-martyr Stephen appears to have done, 
as hinted formerly, then we may without hesitation read India in this text ; and this 
enumeration by St. Luke, thus understood, would be a correct list of countries 
to which the Gospel was early sent ; — of which we have credible, though not abun- 
dant evidence. It would be rash to affirm, that this is actually the case, yet the 
reader will not reject the suggestion, till he has well considered what may be stated 
in support of it. 

We should also observe the different phrase employed by the sacred writer in this 
passage : he mentions Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, as if they were natives of 
those countries, by their direct appellations ; but he describes those of Mesopotamia, 
India, &c. as dwellers, using the same word as verse 5. “ Now there were at Jeru- 
salem dxodlers, Jews, devout men, oaJt of every nation under heavenr It is clear that 
these were only temporary residents at Jerusalem ; and it may be supposed that the 
same word in verse 9. intended only temporary residents in Mesopotamia. This diiB-. 
tinction contributes to support what has been proposed, since it cannot for a momenii 
be admitted that in the Greek Mesopotamia (between the rivers JB^phrates and 
T^ris) the Jews were in any d^pree unsettled ; on the contrary, here tb*y were firmly 
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fixed and established ; whereas in the Eastern Mesopotamia, and in India, they might 
be considered as reudents only, as they certainly were in Rome, in Cyrene, Libya,' 
and elsew'bere. 

As tlie Sacred Spirit has directed Luke to place the Eastern parts of the worid 
first in his list, we shall first offer a few words in reference to the promulgation of the 
Gospel among them. 

I confess, 1 incline to regard the Apostle Matthew as the most early authorised 
preacher of the Gospel to the East of Judea. Admitting that he wrote his Gospel in 
Syriac, it seems to be a happy preparative fur his future visit to these countries. Or, 
if we infer that he wrote it for the use of Jews in Palestine whose native language 
was Syriac, that would not prevent the circulation of it to more distant countries. It 
may betakeh as certain that Matthew wrote his Gospel before he departed eastward: 
but authorities are so different on this point, yet eacli is so respectable, that, far from 
wishing to oppose any one of them, 1 shall endeavour to include and reconcile 
them all. 

1. Theopliylact and Euthymius, who lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
describe St. Matthew’s Gospel as written eight years after the ascension of Christ. 
Such of the ms. copies of this Gospel as have a date affixed to them, have this date.- 
An Arabic life of Matthew has the same date. Cosmas of Alexandria, who lived in 
the sixth century, says it was written at the time of the dispersion occasioned by the 
deadi of Stephen. 

2. Nicephorus, who lived in the fourteenth century, says it was written 
years after the Ascension. 

3. Irenaeus, who lived in the second century, says it was written while St. Paul 
and St. Peter were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding (or consolidating the 
foundation of) that church, about a. d. 65. 

Now, it is more than possible that all these variations arise from taking the wivd 
written in a sense too confined. The composition of this Gospel is not in its nature 
like that of an epistle, written on the spur of an occasion : it might be composed <at 
intervals, according to the convenience or judgment of the author : nay more, the 
author might see occasion to add to the first copy, and might at the close of his 
labours leave such a work much enlarged, or differently arranged, from what it was 
at first. There are unquestionable evidences of these second-edition variations in 
some of the sacred writings, yet criticism has hitherto disregarded them. Suppose 
then, 

1. That the death of Stephen happened about seven or eight years after the Ascen- 
sion : that the propriety of giving a written document to those believers who were 
“ scattered abroad” on this occasion appeared so evident to the apostle Matthew, that 
he favoured them with memoirs of the life, death, and doctrine of Jesus, written in 
Syriac, their native tongue, in perp^uam rei memoriam. This would be the first 
puhl^tim of his Gospel. 

According to this notion, it was not only written in Judea, as affirmed by the 
Synopsis attributed to Athanasius, by the Paschal Chronicle, and by Jercm, bnt 
also in Jerusalem, as mentioned in the subscription of St. Matthew’s Gospel in some 
Greek manuscripts. The Apostles had not yet quitted the Jewish metropolis. 

2. 1 see no reason against acknowledging a second general distribution of his 
Gospel, by St. Matthew, on occasion of the council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. held shoot 
fiftem years after the Ascension: and, probably, by this time it was enla^d by its 
author, with the introductory chapters, and the whole, arranged in ita present 
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ibriiit was translated into Greek, for the benefit of those distant countries to whose 
representatives it was to be communicated, and by them to their constituents. This 
meets the opinion of Nicephorus, who, though much too late to be efficient authority, 
yet seems to have gathered information on many minor particulars of evangelical 
history with great avidity. 

After this, as Peter quitted Jerusalem for Antioch, so we may presume, Matthew 
might quit Judea, and preach, as antiquity assures us be did, in Syria and Meso- 
potamia. Whether he preceded Peter in these countries, depends on tlie question 
where Peter went from Antioch; if to Poutus, Cappadocia, and Galatia, northward, 
as supposed, then Matthew was before him in the eastern parts. 

3. As the Syriac language prevailed in Mesopotamia and the adjacent countries, 
[or, at least, the Syro-Chaldaic, wiiich is but another dialect of the same language,] 
roost likely Matthew’s original Syriac Gospel was extensively circulated, before he 
quitted those parts to travel farther East in Persia, Parlhia, Carmania, and Ethiopia: 
this might be about the time that Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome ; M’hich is 
the date assigned by Irenseus: and as in the extreme east of the Persian empire some 
converts used the Gi'eek language, others the Syriac, he might furnish these parties 
respectively with copies in tliat tongue which was best understood by them. 

Thus the positive assertion of Irciiseus, may be reconciled with every degree of 
probability, to the opinions of later writers, whom it would be rash to charge with 
departure from the truth of facts. Nor should we without absolute necessity, sup- 

E ose an unauthorised affirmation by eminent, or ancient, Christian writers: Whatever 
ypothesis preserves the credit of them all, is undoubtedly prefemble to any that 
maintains a contradiction of either. 

To resume our immediate subject — It is certain, that the apostle Peter bad visited 
the provinces addressed in his First Epistle, — Poutus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bitbynia : — these lay north of Autiocli, at which city he left the apostles Paul and 
Barnabas. Antioch was half way from Jerusalem to these provinces, and no more 
convenient opportunity for this visit of 8t. Peter to them can be pointed out, nor any 
employment for this apostle so probable, as such a journey. We therefore place bis 
excursion thither about a. d. 50. From Cappadocia and Pontus, perhaps, 8t. Peter 
descended Mesopotamia. 

The Gospel is supposed by many writers, to have been introduced into Meso- 
potamia directly after the ascension of our Lord, by the mission of a disciple of Christ 
to King Abganis at Edessa ; but, the history, as it stands, is clogged with difficulties, 
even when some concessions are made in its favour ; and these difficulties are aug- 
mented by fixing on so early a date. There is indeed a confusion in the dates 
ascribed to it : some placing it in the forty-third year of the Christian era, — but the 
Christian era was not then in being — nor was it adopted as a period to be dated 
from, till long afterwards ; nor is the conjecture satisfactory, that Eusebius, (from 
whom we receive the story) might accommodate the date to this Epoeba. Others 
therefore think, that the date 43 should be 34.3, and that the era should be — not the 
Christian, but the Seleucian. Some Syriac writers place this mission thirty years 
after Christ’s ascension ; but this long interval of time, annuls some particulars of 
tim narration. Onr present investigation does not reejuire an examination of tliese 
difficulties; but, having seen the Gospel carried far eastward, we may enquire how 
much farther it penetrated in that direction. The Syriant writers inform us, that 
Bartholomew the Apostle (whom they assert to be the same as Nathaniel, the friend 
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of Philip, and to be named Bar-Tolmai, from his father Tolmai, or Ptolemy) visited 
Meso|)otamia, where he contributed to the establishment of the Gospel: they say 
also, that the Apostle Thomas passed through Mesopotamia, and spread the Gospel 
ill its vicinity ; iii which service he was assisted by the Apostle Jude, the brother of 
James. Whether these fellow Evangelists acted in conjunction, wiietber the times of 
(lieir labours were concurrent, is not easily ascertained, nor is it of moment here. 
Yet we attach some importance to the proposition that the Apostle Jude laboured far 
eastward, because, it contributes to explain the similarity of his Epistle with some parts 
of the Second of Peter ; which seems strongly to confinn the idea that both were ad- 
dressing much the same people. It fact, the style of imagery, elevation, and meta- 
phor, which they adopt, is altogether Oriental ; a phraseology to which the western 
world reconciles itself with difficulty, and rarely sanctions in regular and correct 
composition. 

Jude certainly had. preached previously, in various parts of Syria; at Aniaradus, 
Laodicea, Palmyra, Callinicuin, now Racca, and Circeuin now Kerkisieh: then, as 
we have said, he visited Thomas in Mesopotamia, whence they excursed into Media 
and Parthia; after which Jude returned to Mesopotamia and Syria, but Thomas, 
who appears to have devoted his life to the service of the Gospel in the East, 
remained in Parthia ; or continued pressing on still farther eastward, till he reached 
India, where he first propagated the doctrine of the Cross. But here it is proper to 
enquire what, and where, was this country denominated India ? — and this we shall 
attempt to determine, by considering the application of the name in the Bible, rather 
than among Heathen writers. 

The first, and, indeed, the only mention (as usually understood) of India, in 
Scripture, is Esther i. 1. where we read, that Ahasuerus ruled from India eastward, 
to Cosh westward. Bactria was, usually, the most eastern province of the Persian 
empire; but, that under some fortunate sovereigns the Persian dominion included 
the bank of the Indus, may readily be granted : wyond this its possessions rarely, if 
ever, extended. Semiramis, indeed, crossed the Indus at Attock (the prohibited 
river) but was defeated. Alexander also crossed the Indus, and advanced some 
distance beyond it, but a perpetual succession of obstacles, mountain after mountain, 
and river after river, disheartened his troops, and enforced his return. We conclude, 
therefore, that Ahasuerus did not rule over India, meaning Hindoostan, but his em~ 
pire might include a province beyond Bactria, on the bank of the Indus, and deriving 
its name from that river. Nor should we forget that the original India of the 
Hindoos, or the primary settlement of the Brahmins, was not the modern India: into 
this country they came, as they acknowledge, through the pass of Hurdwar ; never- 
theless, the name India, if derived from them, might distinguish the r^ons where 
they had been established, north and west of their present situation ; and such a 
province might at times form part of the Persian territories. This would restrict the 
appellation India to a province west of the Indus, while it favours the supposition 
that the spread of the Gospel was co-exteusive with the power of the Persian empire. 

This hypothesis is consistent with those opinions which have hitherto been rec- 
koned discordant, namely, that St. Matthew is by some reported to have extended 
his labours to India, while others confine them to Assyria: for tlie reader will 
necollect that we have placed the original Assyria, if not absolutely in the same 
country as the original India, yet in its vicinity. 

These parte were inhabited by Jews, who, though in captivity, occasionally 

furnished 
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furnished zealous adherents to their country, and to their Kaaba, who willingly 
differed no little fatigue, to manifest their attachment to the law of Moses, and 
their endeavours to fulfil all righteousness. These, having heard the Gospel at 
Jerusalem, at the great national leasts, w'ould be partly prepared to receive the Apos- 
tles at their own residence; while the Apostles would naturally choose to visit 
countries of which they had some previous knowledge, and where they might flatter 
themselves in favour of their nation, that the good seed might fall on good ground. 
They W'ould also, no doubt, ofter the Gospel in the first instance to Jews, wherever 
they went ; and (not excluding the Gentiles,) probably, would expect their chief 
harvest of converts among those whom they still regarded as their countrymen. 

It is likely, that Matthew, Peter, Thomas, and Jude, though equally inspired with 
Paul, less openly opposed Judaism than he did : they considered themselves as 
Apostles of the circumcision, and paying some deference to institutions indiflTerent in 
regard to the Gospel, they might less excite opposition than tlie Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, who magnified his office, not without incessant hazard to his person, princi- 
pally from his own countrymen. We may, 1 think, conclude also, that liowever 
some ol these distant residents might defy difficulties when their religion was con- 
cerned, yet, that the main body of the dispersion would feel a diminished regard to 
places which they never could behold, and to services which they never could 
partake. So that by combination of this abated zeal with apostolic moderation, the 
propagators of the Gospel eastward might experience fower peri)lexities, less severe 
suflerings, perhaps too, less animosities and contentions, on the whole, than their 
fellow labourers in the west ; notwithstanding that some of them ended their lives by 
martyrdom. 

If it be asked, whether the course of the Gospel absolutely terminated at the Indus, 
the question is difficult to answer. There is an obscure report that China itself 
received the Gospel very early, [vide Thomas, in the Dictionary] but the authority 
on which it rests is slender, and the true country understood by that appellation is 
uncertain. 'Phough perfectly willing to admit the possibility of the fact; yet it must 
be allowed that the same passage of Isaiah which has been quoted as mentioning the 
land of Sinim, or Tsiu, i. e. China, might be the chief stay of such report. More might 
be said in favour of that opinion which supposes the Gospel to have reached the 
peninsula of India, the coast of Malabar particularly, where we trace an ancient 
establishment of Christianity under the title of “ Christians of St. Thomas.” But, 
after considering all circumstances, 1 incline to place this Thomas as a missionary, 
later than the Apostle of that name ; and to terminate the personal labours of the 
Apostles with the boundary of the Persian empire. To this boundary they had 
the company of their nation, the protection of the same government as protected that 
nation, the same language, manners, observances religious and civil, with the innu- 
merable facilities derivable from that “ more sure word of prophe<;y,” which furnished 
a proper introduction on all occasions, jirivate or public. If farther progress were 
really made eastward, so early, we may attribute it to converts deputed for that pur- 
pose, rather than to the personal exertions of the Apostles. 

No. DCll. 

Further Enuuiries, Whether India were known ra the Hebrews? 

IT has been customary among nations, in all ages, to bestow on certain commo- 
di^s imported from foreign parts the name of the country whence they were originally 
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brought, by way of commemorative distinction ; hence among ourselves, we called a 
part of tlie dress woru by our boys while in petticoats the Jam, from the Indian Jamah, 
or muslin robe, of the Hindoos ; and a loose kind of surtout we called a Banyan, 
or Banian, from its imitation of the garment worn by the Banians of India. Our 
terms Muslin, Calico, &c. are also Indian, and might be quoted in support of the 
proposition. It is self-evident, that without intercourse with India, mediately or 
immediately, or had we continued in perfect ignorance of that country, we could 
never have adopted these modes of dress, or have natnralized the names by which 
they were distinguished. I presume, by the same mode of reasoning, to infer allu- 
sions to India in certain passages of the Old Testament, which have not been so 
understood. The reader will recollect our notice of two brothers, Bind and Sind, 
as heads of nations in India; also, that in the only passage of Scripture where mention 
of Bind occurs, the n is omitted in writing the name, and it is spelled Biddu, not 
Bindu; yet every version and interpreter without scruple pronounces it Bindu. In 
like manner. Scripture mentions repeatedly the Sidin as a kind of gannent; but though 
this, too, is written in the Hebrew without the n, yet every version and commen- 
tator pronounces it Sindin. This conformity strongly leads to the inference that 
this name is derived from Sittd, the country watered by the river Sindus, by us 
called Indus ,' which should be carefully distinguished from Hindoostan. The Sindin 
was an external garment ; It was worn by both sexes ; and being originally brought 
from India, might retain the name of its country long after imitations of it were manu- 
factured in the west of Asia. 

I would not be certain, that our shawl is not the Sindin. The true shawl came 
originally (and still comes) from the country of Cashmire, which is on the upper part 
of the Indus ; and many of them cost from 60/. to 60/. each. — ^This article is imitated 
in our own manufactones, and very great attention has been paid both to its texture 
and its embellishment ; yet it still retains the Indian name. Now shawls are wora 
by both sexes in Syria and Arabia, as external garments, and are decorated at a 
great expense. 

In Judges xiv. 12, 13. Samson promises thirty Sindinim — shawls ; >. e. handsome 
exterior coverings. The virtuous woman, Prov. xxxi. 24, makes Sindi, shawls, 
which she sells to the merchant, when ornamented. Sindi — shawls, are enumerated 
among the articles of female dress, Isaiah iii. 23, and perhaps no part of dress, 
equally common to the sexes, can be mentioned as more likely to be the garment 
intended. It is remarkable that the Evangelist Mark, chap. xiv. 67, says, the young 
man who followed Jesus had “ a Sindon cast around his naked body:” — a shawl of 
the ordinary size, might easily be cast around him, yet bis body still he naked; which 
could not be said of any night-gown, or surtout, by which this Sindon has been 
usually explained. My argument is, that the recurrence of this name in Scripture 
proves a derivation from India, with more or less knowledge of that country. It is 
probable that the Tyrians traded largely in Cashmire shawls ; and that these arc 
alluded to by Martial, when he says “ a man in a Syrian Sindon may laugh at wind 
and rain perhaps they are the warmest and lightest garments in the world: 

Ridebit ventos, hoc munere tectus, et imbres, 

Nec sic in Syria Sindone tectus eris. 

Lib. iv. Epig. xix. 
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No. DCIII. 

Farther Enquiries, Whether China might be known to the Hebrews? 

UNDER the article Magog, in the Dictionary, the reader will observe that the 
Orientals by Tsin and Matsin, understand the Chinese of the north and those 
of the south. It appears, therefore, probabb*, that the Jews intended tlie same 
people by the dual form (or plural) of their Sinim. As we have no history of 
China, that can be depended on for showing the extent of this kingdom westward, 
at different periods, it is not easy to say how far into Clnna the knowledge of the 
Jews might extend ; but, if their communication at any time included the countries 
east of Tibet and the Burhampootcr, there is nothing to hinder them from acquiring 
information of the Chinese empire. It is probable, however, that it could be only 
general, and perhaps by report: indeed, if that empire were at that time as strict in 
the admission of foreigners as it is at present, such a superficial knowledge must 
have contented distant nations ; as we ourselves, notwithstanding the considerable 
traffic of Britain with that country, had no more knowledge of the interior of China, 
till the time of Lord Macartney’s embassy, than wc had of the wilds of Tartary, 
and the various hordes of that scattered and wandering race of men. 

No. DCIV. Of a Colony of Jews in China. 

WHATEVER may be thought of the notion, that in the days of the prophets 
(e.gr. Isaiah) Chifia was known to the Hebrews, there appears to be credible evidence 
that later migrations of the Jews eastward extended very far into Asia. Their 
dispersions, m consequence of repeated captivities, seem to have affected them 
with a kind of indifference as to their habitation ; becoming also, familiar with a 
roving life by means of the Scythian nations, with whom they were conversanb 
actuated by discontent or disaffection, and possibly urged by persecution, in some 
of its forms, not a few of the Jewish families sought peaceable settlements in the 
most distant regions. These, were, of course, soon forgotten by the connections 
tliey had left ; and what information reaches us concerning them may be looked 
on as a discovery ; of which our present subject is an instance. 

The very early period at which the Jews had arrived and settled, in China, is a 
remarkable circumstance in the history of that people. In the year 73 of the 
Christian aera, of course, very shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem, [a. d. 70,] 
according to some writers of strict veracity, seventy Jewish families, taking their 
route from Persia, through Chorasan and Samarcand, settled in China. That 
inquisitive writer, Paulus, nearly 40 years ago (in a letter to Eichhom) compared 
this alledged date of the arrival of the Jews in China with a chronological account, 
discovered among the Jews at Cochin, respecting some of their brethren who bad 
settled in the Mogul territory 187 years before the birth of Christ. By the compa- 
rison of these accounts with each other, he has proved the probable authenticity of 
both. The merits of the Jesuits in modern times in their endeavours to propagate 
Christianity in that vast empire, are well known. That industrious and indefatigable 
sect deserve our thanks for their communications respecting the Jews there, the 
most remarkable of which comprizes an account of the Sacred Writings preserved 
in the Synagogue of Kai-fong-fu, the metropolis of the province of Honan. The 
first remarks on this subject are by Murr, in the 7th part of his Journal of Arts and 

2 K 2 
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Literature, under the title of Notitioe qucedam P. Jsnati Koegleri de Pibliis Judceo- 
rum in Jmperio Sinensi. The original was published by him with additions in 1805, 
and it has since been translated into German, and published at Halle, with re- 
marks by the editor, elucidations by de Sacy, and O. G. Tychsen, and a letter of 
P. Gozani. 

This account of the Sacred Writings in possession of llie Chinese Jews, may be 
abridged into the following statement. 

Tiiey preserve their Hebrew docunu'nts in their jiublic Synagogue at Kai-fong-fu-, 
which was built in the year 1 163. In tlie most lioly place are seen thirteen rolls of 
parchment containing the Thorah (the law) placed on tables, like tabernacles ; each 
IS provided with a covering ; twelve are placed in honour of the twelve tribes, and 
one in honour of Moses. The latter is the only one now remaining of the old copies. 
The others were consumed in a great conflagration Avhich happened about 200 
years ago. All the books of the Synagogue perished in that disaster, except this 
one copy, which was saved, though gi’<;atiy damaged. The twelve mentioned aboA'e 
are copies, afterwards transcribed from that which was saved. The other Hebrew 
books are preserved in side closets, which are alw'ays kept locked. The Jews 
have some other Hebrew books; but most of these are much damaged, and some of 
them are totally illegible. The Thorah has but 52 Parasc/iol/i (divisions, or sections) 
the 52d and 53d being reckoned but one. The biblical books are divided into four 
classes, 1. The Pentateuch. 2.^'he Supplement, viz. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and the Psalms. 3. The Book of Ceremonies, or the Ritual Book ; the Prophets, 
and the Books of Chronicles. 4. The historical Books, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the tAvo Books of the Maccabees, also in Hebreiv. The Proverbs, Job, Solo- 
mon's Song, and Ecclesiastes, they have not : however, they may, perhaps, says 
Koegler, have more books than they acknowledge, or more than they themselves 
know of, as they are exceedingly ignorant, and do not seem to evince the least 
inclination for literature or science : neither wilt they suffer any person to take any 
books away from their places, and it is impossible to run them over singly in the 
Synagogue ; as they lie there in the greatest confusion. 

The pronunciation of the Hebrew language by these Jews, is very different from 
that of the European Jews: — For example, pmA they pronounce Thoulaha or 
Thoidaze; j-WiTQ Pieleshcitze ; nvvf Sc/motze; Kip'! Vajekelo; Pieinizepaul ; 

Dnain Teveliim ; See. 

Copies of these Hebrew Scriptures, extant in China, not omitting the First 
and Second Books of the Maccabees in Hebrew, might prove of considerable con- 
sequence to sacred literature; tlieir addition might gratify us with phrases hitherto 
found but once in what we already possess, (ami therefore difficult) elucidated 
by position or by connection ; or words, which now, to speak Hebraically, “ have 
neither friend nor brother,” might receive their true sense, from their cognates, 
in these historical documents. If the Greek translations that we already possess 
are faithfid, these novelties Avill offer but little difficulty; if they present additional 
facts, that will be so much gain to general history : and to a period of history which 
we are previously acquainted with, and on which we can judge, by means of the 
(ireek writers. 

Our readers will observe for tliemselves, the alledged deficiences of the books, 
preserved by these Jews, with the damaged state of the most valuable, but as 
great obsciirity reigns over the whole account, that particular may justly be 
doubted. Not every applicant was likely to be favoured with a confidential com- 
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munication of all the books held sacred by this community. Not every one is 
master of the Hebrew language sufficiently to command the attention of tlie Custos 
of such MSS. Not every one is sufficient judge of the probable age of a ms. to 
venture an opinion on that circumstance; and a person, adequately qualified, 
would perhaps find great difficulty in obtaining from the jealous government of 
China, permission to visit and examine Kai-fong-Ju, at leisure. We have, however, 
discharged our duty in reminding the learned world of these remains of antiquity, 
of biblical antiquity, and must lea\e to Providence the direction to those means 
which may be instrumental in rendering these long buried documents of use to our 
Holy Religion, and to Sacred Literature. Literary Panorama, vol. v. p. 533. 

How far the settlement of these Jews in China, with their possession of the 
Sacred Books, might invite Christian missionaries, or contribute to the favourable 
reception of Christianity, in that country, can only be matter of conjecture; thi.s 
however, may be said with certainty, that, wherever the Jews went, they would 
resist Idolatry so far as they were able ; and to the same <*xtent they would prepare 
the way for introduction of the doctrines of the Cross, and for acknowledgment 
of the Messiah; whose character, and expected advent, they would constantly incul- 
<*ate and report. 

No. DCV. Progress of the Gospel in the West. 

WE return now to Jerusalem as to the center whence the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel diverged in all directions. In the journeys of St. Peter we have seen it reach 
northward to Antioch, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Bithynia ; these provinces formed 
the shore of the Euxine or Black !^a. I'he travels of St. Paul w'ere partly parallel 
to these, but south and west of them. A mere enunuTation of the places he passed 
through in his several journeys, as recorded, may suffice to shew what parts were 
visited by his means with Evangelical blessings. His first expedition for the purpose 
of communicating light to those who sat in darkness is, that w'ith Barnabas, Acts 
xiii. usually placed a. d. 44. the fourth year of the Roman emperor Claudius ; and 
supposed to extend into a. d. 47. The places enumerated have been already noticed. 

After the council at Jerusalem, Acts xv. about a. d. 49 or 50. Peter went to An- 
tioch, where he met with Paul and Barnabas : not long after which Paul’s second 
journey commences, and extends to a. d. 54. (in company with Silas.) 

St. Paul’s third journey, from Antioch in Syria, a. d. 54. to a. d. 57. or 58. the 
fourth year of Nero, Acts xxviii. 23. 

At Jerusalem St. Paulis apprehended, and sent away guarded, a. D. 58. or 59. 
His voyage to Rome, a. d. 60. ends, with his history, about a. n. 63. 

We have the direct testimony of the Acts of the Apostles for thi'se several jour- 
neys ; the following can only be inferred from incidental expressions in diflerent 
parts of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Italy. — No doubt, when St. Paul was liberated from his first imprisonment at 
Rome, he would visit diflerent parts of the country around that metropolis. 

Spain. — St. Paul mentions, Rom. xv. 24, 25. his intention of visiting tliis coun- 
try. Clemens Romanus, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, observes, that St. Paul 
preached in the west, to its utmost hounds, which no doubt includes Spain. Theo- 
doret adds, that he visited the islands oj' the sea; these appear to correspond wi'h 
the islands afar o^, already noticed in Isaiah, Ixvi. 19. The same writer men- 
tions Gaul and JBritain among the Disciples qf the Tent-maker. There seems 
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therefore to 1)6 no period more convenient in the short remainder of St. Paul’s 
life, than soon after his liberation, for an excursion from Italy to Spain, probably 
by sea ; from Spain to Britain, also by sea ; from Britain through Gaul to Italy, 
by land, for the^nost part. Whether he ever returned into the East is uncertain: 
from Philemon 22. he appears to have expected it. 

.Som<! writers have supposed a fifth journey, which they thus arrange: Italy, 
Spain, Crete, Jerusalem, Antioch in Syria ; then, after some residence there, Colosse, 
Philippi, Nicopolis in Epirus, Corinth, Troas, Miletum in Crete, Rome. 

Adequate proof of this last route is wanting : but, as he might easily from Gaul 
or Italy pass over into Greece, it is possible he might revisit Philippi, Troas, 
Colo.sse, Corinth, and Nicopolis, before he returned to Rome; where he was seized, 
and witli Peter suftered martyrdom. The order of these places is of no conse- 
(|ueuce to us, who are now only concerned to ascertain their situations ; and we 
shall not farther regard them. 


No. DCVI. 

ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO BRITAIN. 

WE cannot better conclude this series of Geographical Fragments, than by 
investigating the arguments in favour of the early Introduction of the Christian Re- 
ligion among the ancient Britons : for, although antiquity, in ordinary cases, is but 
a weak plea for either power or purity, since we know that corruptions spning up 
early iu the (’hurch ; yet, in the present case it is most probable that the nearer we 
approach to the times of the Apostles, and the more directly we derive from them, 
or their immediate agents, the principles of faith and manners, with the greater 
satisfaction may we rely on their correctness and authority. It is indeeed, impos- 
sible to suppose, that while Christianity M'a? alloyed with notions retained by those 
who quitted various sects to embrace it, — while the Judaizing Christians deferred 
much to their ancient Judaism, and the Gentile philosophers, though converted, con- 
tinued to be tinctured with their long-studied philosophy, — it is impossible to sup- 
pose that the Druidical converts should so completely relinquish their national 
Druidism that they should never more be influenced by it, eitner personally or in 
community. This however, may be said in favour of Britain, that its distance from 
the principal scenes of Ecclesiastical ambition, secured it in no inconsiderable de- 
gree from the disastrous consequences of that fatal fascination ; nor did the various 
persecutions suffered by the Churches on the Continent rage with equal violence 
in this island ; which often continued in peace while flames and fury involved the 
Christians of other parts. 

It it well known that the partizans of the Catholic church among us attribute to 
St. Peter, or to his representatives, the propagation of the Gospel in Britain ; and 
true it is, that if signs and wonders, if legendary tales and monkish traditions, in 
superabundance, might be allowed the authority they heretofore demanded, to 
doubt of that fact were no venial transgression. Happily, that time is gone by, 
never to return; and we now expect evidence more credible in its nature than 
alledged appearances of whole hosts of angels, or visions and vouchers miraculous 
and supernatural, can afford. 

Another Apostle for whom claim has been made to tiiis honour is, John, the 
Evangelist; and, if the Cathedral Chair of Ephesus had endeavoured to rival 
that of Rome, as universal Director of the faithful, it is far from unlikely that more 
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might have been said, and with great plausibility, in its favour, than modern days 
imagine. For we cannot suppose that when Bishop Colnian with the other Brit- 
ish Bishops, in the Synod held at Whitby, a. o. 604. as reported by Bede, should 
say, that they received from the beloved Apostle, John, their mjinner of keeping 
Easter, with other particulars, that they spoke entirely at random. They appealed 
to their Ancestors, to Anatolius and Columba; and it is evident, from the current 
and conciseness of their arguments, that they strengthened their cause with mu(;h 
that Bede has omitted. Now, whence should they have dt-rived this Syrian prac- 
tice, if not — to say the least — from Syria — from .Jerusalem authority ? 

The pretensions of Joseph of Arimathea were anciently urged with no little assu- 
rance. It is said, that so early as a. d. .31. this Joseph, by most wonderful Provi- 
dence, arrived in Britain, with ten or twelve associates, and was by the king allowed 
to settle at the famous Glastonbury ; where he built a small chundi, % direction 
of the angel Gabnel, which he enclosed with a elmrch-yard, and dedicated to tite 
Virgin Mary: it was in length sixty feet; in breadth twenty-six fett ; and was 
constructed of wooden rails, with wattles interwoven among them, according to the 
ancient British mode of building. There, this Syrian, who doubtless sjioke Syriac, 
with his companions, performed his sacred services in Latin; and here he was 
ried, with a Latin epitaph : 

Ad Britones veni postquam Christum sepelevi ; docui, requievl. 

The too early date assigned to this settlement confutes the story ; nevertheless, it 
is due to truth to admit the possibility of a very early notice of the Gospel, arriving 
in Britain. Not only had the visitations of C®sar on the coast, w'ith the subsequent 
conquests of the Romans, opened a considerable intercourse with Rome, but the 
trade in tin, which had been established for ages, brought merchant vessels annually 
from the Levant; and colonies of Jews had established themselves in the western 
counties of the island, where the names of certain towns still retain tokens of tlieir 
Hebrew origin. We have no need to recur to the opinion of Whitaker, who says, 
“Melcarthus or Midacritus brought the first Pheneci an vessel to our coast, about 
five centuries before Christ, which, he adds, was as soon as Britain and Ireland first 
began to be colonized — nor to that of Richard of Cirencester, who says, “ the 
Phenecians came here one thousand years before Christ ; when the whole island 
was inhabited and cultivated ; — nor to that of Strabo, who says, “ that Phenecian 
ships passed the straits (of Gibraltar), and entered on the ocuian, about twelve hun- 
dr^ years before a. d. It is enough for us, that this commerce was considcrabh' ; 
this we infer from certain allusions in the Druidical remains, for translations of which 
we are obliged to Mr. Davies in his “ Mythology of the Mritish Druids," 6;c. Among 
these we read “ when Dien is propitiated with an ottering of wheat, and the suavity 
of bees, and incense and myrrh, and aloes, Jrom beyond the seas" — Now how should 
these ingredients, which are evidently Oriental, be obtaiiu'd, if not by commerce, 
and that, no doubt, carried on in Phenecian vessels. We find the Bard Taliesin 
in the conclusion of his Angar Cyvyndawd, saying, 

Traethaior fyngofeg, Yn Efrai, yn Efroey. 

“ My lore has been declared in Hebrew, in Hebraic which implies, at least, an 
intercourse and communication with Syria. A still more striking passage is that 
in which the reverend translator has himself found traces of the Phenecian language, 
though in Welsh orthogi'aphy. It occurs in “ an ancient poem entitled Gwawd 
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Ujfdd y Mawr, the Praise of Lludd the Great, who is represented as the elder 
l»rofher of Cassivellaiinus, who fought with Julius Ca;sar. — “On the day of the Sun, 
fluTp truly assemble live ships and five hundred men embarked in them, who make 
supplication, sayng, 

O lirithi Brith oi Nu oe$ nu edi 
Brilhi brith anhai Sych edi edi eu rot. 

“ O, son of the compacted wood, the shock overtakes me : we all attend upon Adonai, 
on the area of Puvipai." — “ They implore the oracle with loud and continued cry, 
against the overwhelming" [deep.] The uncertainty in reducing these words to Hebrew 
characters, will remind the reader of the Phenecian scene in Plautus : but we know, 
that Adonai is a Hebrew word ; and Mr. Bryant says that P'ompi means the oracle. 
But, it is most to our purpose to observe, from this passage, that only a few years 
before a. d. the trade to Britain employer! no fewer than five large vessels — as large 
as our East Indiamen, — each navigated by a hundrcfl men. Consequently, these, or 
such as these, might have brought over British-Jewish pilgrims who had visited 
.lerusalem, and had heard of the Gospel; not to say, that the correspondents of the 
Jewish settlers in Britain, might have informed their countrymen here of events in 
.ludea which so nearly concerned their nation, at a moment when the expectation of 
Messiah’s appearance was universal. By the same means might early converts visit 
Britain, and with them the Christian faith. 

No. DCVII. 

Enquiry continued: Was Christianity introduced by St. Paul? 

IT was proper to glance at such evidence as by possibility might diminish the 
guilt of those who originally beguiled the monks, by imposing on them traditions, or 
rumours, or reveries, for facts. The ecclesiastics might not always intend to deceive ; 
though we cannot acquit them of a credulity little less than irrational, when decep- 
tion was contemplated as favourable to their interest. We turn now to better sup- 
porter! hypothesis. The article is for the most part, reprinted from the Literary 
Panorama, vol. ii. p. I.*)?, &c. The substance of it is the composition of the late 
llev. W. Uicuard.s, of Eynn : for the additions the present writer is responsible. 

At what time thr? Christian Religion was first introduced into Britain, is a question 
on which our ecclesiastical historians have been divided. Most of them, however, 
seem to agree in fixing that event before the expiration of the first century ; and the 
testimonies of several of the ancients have been produced in support of this opinion. 
— Both Tertullian andOrigen sjieak of Christianity as having made its way into 
Britain ; nor do they represent it as a recent event, so that it may be presumed to 
have taken place long before their time. The former says, “ there are places among 
the Britons which were inaccessible to the Romans, but yet are subdued by Christ. 
[Adv. Judeeos, cap. 7.] — The latter says, “ the power of God our Saviour is even with 
them in Britain, who are divided from our world.” [in Liic. cap. i. Horn. 6. — It was 
usual with the ancients, long before Origen’s time, to speak of Britain as divided 
from tlte world. Even King Agrippa, in his speech to the Jews at Jerusalem, about 
the beginning of the revolt, uses a similar language. See Josephus.] — Eusebius is 
ipqre explicit : speaking of the pious labours of the Apostles, he declares, that some 
of theip had passed over the ocean, and preached im rdv KwXofuvac Bfarrayuedf vnoect 

»to 
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to those tfihieh are called the SHtatmic islands.” From his connection with tlic Im- 
perial court, and his intimacy with the emperor himself, who was a native of Britain, 
he may well be supposed to have possessed the best information; and, as much of 
his reasoning depends on the truth of the above allegation, it is natiural to i)resume 
that he was well assured of the fact. — ^T heodobet also, another ancient and re- 
spectable ecclesiastical historian, expressly names the liritons among the nations 
whom the apostles — (the fishermen, publicans, and tent-makers, as he calls them) 
“ had persuaded to embrace the religion of him who was crucifie<l.” [Tom. iv. 
Serm. 9.] 

To the foregoing testimonies may be added that of Gildas, the earliest of our 
British historians. According to him, JEpist. c. i. the Gosped began to l)e published 
here about the time of the memorable revolt and overthrow of the Britons under 
Boadicea, (a. d. CO. or 61.), and w’as followed by a long interval of peace. Speaking 
of this revolt, with its disastrous termination and consequences, Gildas adds, “ In 
the mean time, Christ, the trae sun, afforded his rays, that is, the knowledge of his 
precepts, to this island, benumbed with extreme cold, having been at a great distance 
from the sun, not the sun in the firmament, but the Eternal Sun in heaven.” On 
what authority Gildas places this event at that time, he does not say. From do- 
mestic or British records he appears to have derived no assistance ; and he was of 
opinion that no documents of that kind remained then in the country. And if there 
ever had been any such, he thought they had either been burnt by the enemy, or 
Were carried into foreign parts by our exiled or emigrated countrymen : so that to 
hi.s great regret, he had not been able to discover any. He must therefore have re- 
lied on the authority of some foreign records ; or he might follow the tradition of 
the country. However that was, his 8tatem(‘nt appears to be, on the whole, correct, 
and is remarkably supported by the Triades. [The Tnades of the Isle <f Britain 
are some of the most curious and valuable fragments preserved m the Welsh lan- 
guage. They relate to persons and events from the earliest times to the beginning 
of the seventh century. — See Preface to Lly warch Hfin’s Poems.] These are ancient 
British documents of undoubted credit (compare also the Bonedd y Saint, another 
very ancient record), though but little known till lately, except to a few who had 
access to the remaining depositories of ancient Cambrian records. From these 
Triades we learn, that tlie famous Caractacus, who, after a war of nine years in de- 
fence of the liberties of his country, was basely betrayed and delivered up to the 
Romans by Aregtvedd Foeddig (the Cartismandua of Roman authors), was, together 
with his father Bran, and the whole family, carried captive to Rome, aliout A. n, 
52. or 53. where they w^ere detained seven years, or more. At this time the (iospel 
was preacdied at Rome ; and Br/m, with others of the family, became converts to 
Christianity. Aft(;r about seven years, they had permission to return, and were tho 
means of introducing the knowledge of Christ among th<‘ir countrymen ; on which 
account Bran was long distinguished as one of the three Blessed Sorerrigtis: and his 
family as one of the holy lineages of Britain. At the r<-tiirn ©f these earliest British 
converts, it might be expected that some of the Christians with whom they had as- 
sociated at Rome, would be prevailed on to accompany them to their native coun- 
try. Several of the disciples of Christ, whose names are recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, were probably at Rome when the Britons quitted that city ; but it does not 
ajqiear (hat any of them did at this time visit Britain. We find, however, that cer- 
tain Christians from Rome did ai^tually accompany the liberated captives. The 
names of three have been preserved. One was called Jlid, and is said to have been 
VoL. II. * ' ih 
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an Israelite ; the other two were Cyndav, and Arwystli JStin, both of them probably 
Gentiles. What their Roman names were it is now impossible to say. They are 
supposed to have been all preachers, and are said to have been instrumental (the 
former especially) in turning great numbers of the Britons from the error of their 
ways, and persuading them to believe in Christ. Their names are the more remark- 
able as they were, if not the first, yet doubtless among the very first Christian 
preachers that ever set foot in this island. — Urdu introduced them, and the Gospel 
here. 

As Brdu and Caradoc (otherwise Brennus and Caractacus) were Silurian princes, 
[i. e. Welsh] we may safely conclude that Christianity made its way into Wales as 
early as into any part of this kingdom. When Bran returned to his native land, 
some of hi.s family, it is thought, staid behind and settled at Rome. Of these Claudia, 
mentioned with Pitdens and Linus, 2. Tim. iv. 21. is deemed to have been one, and 
supposed to be the same with Claudia, the tvijeoj' Pudens, mentioned by Martial iha 
poet, who speaks of her as a British lady of extraordinary virtue, wit, and beauty. 
IBpig. lib. iv. 13. lib. xi. 54.] It has been objected, that Martial, living in the reign 
of Trajan, cannot be supposed to speak of Paul’s Claudia, who fiourished in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero. But though he lived in Trajan’s reign, he lived also 
and resided at Rome in the reigli of Vespasian, if not in that of Nero, and the 
epigram [he mentions her in two epigrams, one before, the other after her marriage] 
in which he mentions Claudia, might be written in his younger years, when she was 
in her prime. Some have thought her to be the daughter of Caractacus : it is likely 
that she was of his kindred. Her Roman name, Claudia, is no objection, as one of 
Caractacus’s sons is known to have borne the name of Octavius, [whicli is also a 
Roman name ; and, no doubt, was independent of his British name ; such double 
names were common ; but, these are moreover complimentary to the Imperial family.] 
And besides thes«! Royal captives, Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, 
Claudius's lieutenant, and the first Roman governor here, has also been thought a 
Briton and a Christian, consequently one of the earlie.st British Christians. Of her 
Tacitus says, Pomponia Graecina, insignia faemina, Plautio (gui ovanssede Britannia 
retttlit) nupta, ac Superslitionis externce reel, mariti judicio permissa. Isque prisco instituto, 
propinquis coram, de capita fatnuque conjugis cognovit : et insontem nuntiavit. Pomponia 
Graecina, an illustrious lady, married to Plautius, who was honoured with an ova- 
tion (or lesser triumph), for his victories in Britain, was accused of having embraced 
a strange foreign superstition ; and her trial for that crime was committed to her 
inisband. He, according to ancient law and custom, convened her whole family 
and relations; an<l having in their presence, tried her for her life and fame, pro- 
nounced her innocent of any thing immoral. Pomponia lived [to a great age] many 
years after this trial, but always led a gloomy melancholy kind of life.” Annal. 
lib. xiii. c. 32. — On this it has been remarked, that Tacitus, no doubt, deemed the 
lives of the primitive Christians gloomy and melancholy ; and had he been called on 
to describe them, he would, in all probability, have represented their religion as a 
vile foreign superstition, and the sobriety and severity of their lives (abstaining from 
pagan rites and excesses) as a continual solitude, and intolerable austerity. “ It 
was the way,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, “of the men of that time, such as Suetonius 
and Pliny, as well as Tacitus, to speak of Christianity as a barbarous and wicked 
superstition (as appears by their writings), being foiiiidden by their laws, which 
they made the only rule of their religion.” — Orig. Britannicae, p. 44. This trial of 
Pomponia happened, it seems, while Nero and Calpurnius Piso were consuls ; [a.d. 57.] 
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after the apostle Paul’s coming to Rome the first time; and therefore she may, not 
unreasonably, be supposed one of his converts. It appears that there were other 
persons of distinction among the apostle’s friends then at Rome ; for instance, those 
of Caesars household, among whom might be some of the British captives. 

It does not appear by the Triades., that the whole of Caractacus's family em- 
braced Christianity at Rome, or even that he himself did so : but a son and a 
daughter of his are mentioned, as w'eU as his father, as very eminent Christians. 
The name of the son was CyUin, [can this be be Limis? — C^-Lun : LiN>7i«, see 
Linus, in the Dictionary, '\ and that of the daughter was Eigen; both classed uin<»ng 
the British Saints. That son is said to be the grandfather of Lleurtvg, commonly 
called King Lucius, who greatly exerted himself at a later jieriod, to promote 
Christianity in Britain, oral least in [Wales,] the country of his ancestors, 

and where he himself also reigned by the favour or permission of the Romans. Even 
the famous King Arthur appears to be a descendant of this illustrious family. — 
Eigen, the above-mentioned daughter of Caractacus, is said to have been married 
to a British chieftain, who was lord of Caer Snrilog, the present Old Sarum. It 
seems doubtful whether Caractacus himself ever returned to his native country. 
The rest of the family that staid behind might be chiefly females ; and Claudia wJio 
has been said to be one of his daughters, has been mentioned by some as the wife 
of Pndetis, a Roman senator, and the mother of Linus; whom the apostle Paul 
mentions together. 

It has been alleged by those who appear to have paid the most attention to, and 
to be best acquainted w'ith, this part of the British history, that the Druids very 
generally, or at least great numbers of them, embraced Christianity on its first pro* 
mulgation in this island ; and, in consequence, that the Christianity of the Britons, 
in time, took a tincture of Druidism. This will not appear at all strange or extra- 
ordinary, when we consider how much the religion of the Jewish Christians was 
tinctured with Judaism, and that of the Platonic converts with Platonism: the case 
was probably similar with converts from most, if not from all other sects. 7'he 
apostles, while they lived, laboured to guard against this; but when they were gone, 
the difficulty of counteracting it, would doubtless become much greater. To this 
source may perhaps be traced most of the religious diflerences, errors, and squab- 
bles among the Christians of the first ages, if not also of later times.” 


The following paragraph is from Bishop Burgess’s Seven Epochs of the Ancient 
British Church, p. 7. 

“ That St. Paul did go to Britain, we may collect from the ti'stiinony of Clemens 
Romanus, Theodoret and Jerome, who relate, that alter his imprisonment lie 
preached the Gospel western parts; that he brought Salvation to i\\G islands 

that lie in the ocean, [Niceph. Hist. 1 . i. c. 1.] and that in preaching the Gospel he went 
to the utmost bounds of the West. What was meant by the west, and the ishvnds that lie 
in tfw ocean, we may judge from Plutarch, [Life of Caesar;] Eusebius, and Nict*- 
phorus [Eusebius, Vit. Constant. 1 . i. c. 25. 41. lib. ii. c. 28.] who call the British 
ocean the western; and again from Nicephonis, who says, that one of the Apostles went 
to the extreme countries of the ocean, and to the British isles [^Uist. 1. i. c. 2.] 
.but especially from the words of Catullus, who calls Britain the utmost island of the 
west; and from Theodoret, who describes the Britons as inhabiting the utmost parts 
of the west [Theod. vol. iii. Hist. Relig. p. 881.] When Clement, therefore, says 

2 l2 
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that St. Paul went to the utmost hounds of the West; we do not conjectute, but are 
■sure that lie meant Britain, not only because Britain was so designated, but because 
St, Paul could not have gone to the utmost hounds of the west without going to 
Britain. It is almost unnecessary, therefore, to appeal to the express testimony of 
Venantius Fortunatus and Sophronius, for the Apostle’s journey to Britain. Venan- 
tius Fort. /. iii. de f^ita S. Martini. Sophronius de Natali Apost. quoted by Godwin 
de Prasul. uho says, Sophronius Patriarc/ta Jlierosotymitanus disertis verbis asse- 
nt liritanniam uostram eum invisisse. (p. 8. ed. 1616.)” 

There is a force; in the expressions of Clemens Romanus, 1 JEpisl. Cor. cap. 5. that 
is seldom justly appreciated, inasmuch as he repeats his assertion: his Mords 
are “ Paul rerei\ed the reward of his patience — lie preached both in the Mast aiul in 
the IFca;/ ami having taught the whole world Righteousness, and for that end 
irarelted to the utmost hounds of the West,... he suffered Martyrdom.” Had not 
the uriter been well assured of his facts, he would hav'e been contented with his 
first assertion, — “ he preached in the West;” whereas, he greatly strengthens this 
assertion by repetition and addition, “ He travelled fn-t to rtpua t^c Sofftwci to the ut- 
most BOUNDS OP THE West,” a mode of expression rising greatly in energy above the 
former; and evidently intimdcd to mark out to the reader a determinate, specific, 
and well-known pro|)ositi<m as the object of the phrase. The later writers may 
be dispensed with, after this uneipiivocal testimony ; the more powerful because 
incidental. 

In my humble judgmi'iit the resoinblance between the British name Anvystli, and 
the Greek Arislobulus, Rom. xvi. 10. deserves more consideration than it has hitherto 
received. It is certain that the formation of this name [from the Greek] is according 
to the analogy of the ancient British language: it is certain also, that the Apostle 
does not salute Aristobulus himself, personally, and directly ; but those ndated to 
him. It is not absolutely clear that Aristobulus was a Christian, any more than 
Narcissus, mentioned in the same manner, in the following verse, who is by some 
thought to have been the emperor’s freed man, and dead some time before the date 
of this epistle. We may, however, observe a difference, if we attend closely to the 
purport of the phrase used : the Apostle salutes so many (restrictively) of those 
attached to Narcissus as were in the Lord, therefore, some were not in the Lord^ 
but he uses no such restriction concerning Aristobulus’s family, but salutes them 
generally: therefore, they were all in the Lord: and the probability may pass for 
nothing less than certainty, that where all the family was Christian, the liead of tlie 
family was so, especially and primarily. 

The expri'ssion employed by the Apostle implies farther, that Aristobulus w'as- 
not at Rome, when this epistle w^as composed, or when it was expected to reach 
that capital : and if, as is customary, we date this epistle A. D. 58. or 59. it reduces- 
within narrow limits the question whether Aiislobulus accompanied Brfin to Britain.. 
If BrAn were sent to Rome a. d. 52. and kept there seven years, we are brought to 
A. D. 59. for the time of his release. It vyas very late in 68. or early in 69. when 
St. Paul sent off his Epistle to the Romans : — it appears by the breaks in the last 
chapter, that he laid it aside, and resumed it, several times, and that he retained it to 
the moment of his [or its] departure from Corinth, where it was written. If then, St. 
Paul had, at this time, intelligence of the intention of Aristobulus to quit Rome for 
Britain, or of his having actually done so, voxy lately^ his mode of expression is 
3 ,ccounted for, correctly and completely, 
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It would be truly interesting could we state this matter cirrumstantially, to find, 
that Aristobulus quitted Rome, in a. n. 58. leaving part of his family behind him; 
that part of the family of Caractacus, remaining at Rome, were joined by St. 
Paul on his first arrival in that city, a. d. 60 , and that they are mentioned by him 
when writing to Timothy, during his second residence in Romo, and at (nearlv) 
the close of his life, in a. d. 05. Nothing forbids this arrangement. Farther, 

It appears by the Dictionary, article II. Akistobulus, that the Greeks say, this 
preacher “ was sent into England, where he laboured very much, made many converts, 
and at last died." As it is impossible that the (Jreeks should have known any thing 
about the British Triades ; and on tlie other hand, that the Triades should havt* 
known anything about the Greeks, these witnessi'ss appear to be, not only \ery 
distant, but [lerfectly distinct and imlependciit: their combiiu'd testimony, therefon*, 
is the more corroborative, and the more striking. And it may now be asserted, 
with the utmost ajjpearance of truth, that whoever wen; employed in introducing 
Christianity into Britain, Aristobulus was one of the earliest missionaries, and 
under tlie Royal protection of tlu' Silurian princes. 

We are enabled also by this statement to explain and to verify the words of Ter- 
tullian, which some have considen'd as a mere tlourish of rhetoric, Jirittan- 
orum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita. Places in Britain, which were 
inaccessible to the Roman anns, might nevertheless be subdtu'd to Christ, in Wales, 
■where, amid the rec<*.sses and n;treats furnished by the mountains, there were, no 
doubt, many who had fled, after the capture of Caractacus, and who there conti- 
nued to re.sist the Romans. In fact, Ostorius, w ho had taken Caractacus cajilive, 
sunk und<;r the fatigue of the .succeeding war; Manlius Valens, with a legion of 
Romans, was attacked and defeated by the Britons, and the war continued with 
various success. Nero even entertained thoughts of withdrawing his army from 
Britain, says Suetonius. In a, i>. 02. Petronius Tur|)iliianus succeeded to the go- 
vernment of Britain ; who, says Tacitus, “ gave the name oi peace to his own inac- 
tivity, !ind, having composed former disturbances, attempted nothing fartlu;r.” Is it 
impossible that this inactivity during thri'e years, should be tin; result of the return 
of the {trincipal Royal Britons to their homes? — Britain fell to the lot of Vespasian in 
A. D. 71. and to Agricola in a. d. 78. By this time, we may safely say with the 
Greeks, that Aristobulus had made many converts in Eritain. 

We may also now attach a stronger sense to the expression of Theodoret, who 
reckons Gaul and Eritain among the disciples of the tent-maker. For, say the Greeks, 
Aristobulus “ was brother to Barnabas,— was ordained by Barnabas, or by Faui, 
whom he followed in his travels” so that the Britons, converted by Aristobulus, might 
with propriety, be called the disciples of St. Paul, even if that Apostle never set foot 
in our island. But, it will be acknowledged, at the same time, that if St. Paul did 
follow Aristobulus, and confirm his converts in Britain, the comfort of his visit was, 
greatly increased, and the necessity of his jwolonged residence was greatly dimi- 
inished, by the previous success of his disciple. Might he come during the peace- 
ful government of Petronius Turpillianus? 

But we may adopt a chronology still more conveui(;nt : for it appeal's that Osto- 
rius arrived as governor in Britain a. n, 60. and immediately opened a icmter Ciini- 
paign against the Britons. Allowing a proportionate time for the events of war, as 
urged by this active general, Caractacus might be sent prisoner to Rome in a. o. 51. 
instead of a. d. 52. which would give the following dates : 
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A.D. 

Auliis Plaiitius governor in Britain 43 

Br&u and Caradoc at Rome 51 

BrAn liberated after 7 years captivity 58 

St. Paul writes to the Romans, at the end of 58. or early in 59. Aristobulus 
gone from Rome to Britain with Br&n, at the date of St. Paul’s letter. 

St. Paul visits Britain 63 

The Apostle mentions sundry British Christians, residing at Rome, when writ- 
ing to Timothy. [Had Timothy a personal acquaintance with them? It 
should appear so, from the tenor and mode of the salutation.] 65 or 66 

No. DCVIII. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

THE reader has now seen the certainties and the uncertainties attending the 
history of the Introduction of Christianity into Britain. Among the certainties we 
may safely place the derivation of the Gospel from the Apostle Paul, or his dis- 
ciples : — among the uncertainties, we may place the exact date, and the exact 
person. There yet, however, remain a few remarks, the introduction of whi(di will 
need no apology to British readers. 

St. Paul writes to Timothy, a. d. 65. or 66. — “ There salute thee Eubulus, and 
Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren.” Why are these individuals 
distinguished from all the brethren? — and evidently, with a marked superiority. 
Why is Claudia, a female, introduced so distinctly, when all the brethren are 
crowded together in a mass? This must have been occasioned, — either, by 
Timothy’s more intimate knowledge of these persons, than of the brethren at large, 
which might easily be, since he had been in bonds at Rome ; and was liberated 
A. D. 62. — or, they were eminent by station in the church, of which, however, we 
read nothing, at this time: — or, they were of superior rank in life; or, of some 
family, or connection, rendered conspicuous by events, or by descent, or by some 
other cause. 

They seem to form but one group ; and their salutation, by the language used, is 
sent in common : one might almost fancy that they were in St. Paul’s company, 
when he was closing his letter. Were they also prisoners with him? or under the 
surveillance of the military police, as he was? To judge by their names they were 
not Hebrews by nation : Eubulus is clearly a Greek appellation : Pudens and 
Claudia are Latin names : Linus seems to be somewhat awkwardly referred to the 
Greek Xivav, nets. 

Without farther preface, we proceed to a modest conjecture on the application 
of what has been deduced from the verses of Martial. That poet has two epigrams 
in praise of a British lady of the name of Claudia : the reader will not be displeased 
to find them here : 

Claudia eaeruleis cum sit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latise pectora plebis habet? 

Quale decus formse ! Romanam credere matres 
Italides possnnt, Atthides esse suatn. 

' Di bene, quod sancto peperit fsecunda marito 
Quod sperat generos, quodque puella nnrus. 

Sic placeat superis, ut conjuge gaodeat uno, 

£t semper natis gandeat iUa mbus. X>tb. ii. 54. 
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Claudia, Rufe, meo nubit peregrina Pudenti, 

Made esto tsedis, O Hymenaee, tuis* 

Tam bene raro suo miscentar cinnama nardo, 

Massica Theseis tarn bene vina favis. 

Nec melius teneris junguntur vitibus ulmi, 

Nec plus lotos aquas, litora myrtus amat. 

Candida perpetuo reside, Concordia, lecto, 

Tamque pari semper sit Venus mqua jugo. 

Diiigat ipsa senem quondam: sed ut ilia marito, 

Tunc quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anu.s. Lib* iv. ep* 13, 

These have been thus translated by a modern hand : 

From sky-blue Britons, while we Claudia trace ; 

How do we own her soul of Latian race ! 

Of nations diverse, Nature joy’d to blend 

A form ; that Rome and Athens might contend. 

Ye pow’rs! how blest must the possessor be! 

What progeny espous’d the girl may see! 

Kind Heaven give him one consort to enjoy ; 

And may three sons her constant thanks employ. 

To Pudens see the beauteous Claudia vail : 

Hail, charming torches, thrice blest Hymen, hail ! 

So the rare cinnamon with spikenard blends : 

So Massic blood Tliesean combs distends. 

Not more the elmlings on the vmelets dote; 

On shores the myrtle, or on streams the iote. 

Fair Concord, o*er their constant couch preside; 

The dove-like yoke delighted Venus guide. 

Him, spite of years, may she still lovely deem : 

May she to him in youth perennial seem. 

The reader who closely inspects the Latin will probably be of opinion that 
Claudia, though descended (edita) from Britons who had stained their skins blue 
with the woad of their country, yet was not herself so ornamented. — Why has she 
the bosom of the Latian people ? asks the poet ; whence it should seem that the 
Latian country (or Italy) had some share in her : — the Italian mothers, he proceeds 
to say, might believe her to be Roman, as the Athenian might think her their own ; 
this reference to the opinion of mothers, agrees well with her being called pmlla^ 
a girl, as yet a child : and it may be thought also to include her fluency of speaking 
the languages of Italy and Greece. So Juvenal says of the Roman girls, 

Omnia Grmce ; 

dones tamen istapuelHs* Sat, vi. 

Moreover, the compliment of wishing her, in after-life, the privileges attached at 
Rome to the pjirent of three children, i\\ejm trium liberorum^ confirms the notion of' 
her being in some sense Roman ; as these privileges were, at this time, rarely, or 
not without special favour, conferred on others than natives. Unless, therefore, I 
am mistaken, this commendation of Claudia was composed when she was quite 
young, and apparently implies her birth in the imperial city. Let us see whether 
It may agree with a daughter of Caractacus. 

We know that the British prince was carried to Rome, with all his family, and 
that he met with a favourable hearing, and in fact, applause from the Emperor 
Claudius: — is it too much to suppose that after his arrival at Rome he had a 
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daughter born to him, which out of compliment to Claudius, he called Claudia? 
Placing her birth in a. d. 51. or 52. she would be about fourteen years of age in 
A. D. 05. or 60. the date of St. Paul's Epistle; and, if there be any truth in the 
tradition that St. Peter — much rather St. Paul — had lodged with this family, [see the 
article Pudens, in the Dictionary. '\ we see sufficient reason for’the special remem- 
brance to Timothy, of such members of it as were now at Rome. And this syn- 
chronizes with Martial’s compliment : for supposing he wrote any time after A. ». 
00. or while Claudia was under thirteen or fourteen years of age, he might, never- 
theless, live thirty or forty years afterwards, to the time of Trajan, a. d. 97. and 
we know not when he died. 

It should appear that St. Paul’s Claudia was not married at the time of his 
sending her salutation ; for, in that case, he would most likely have placed her 
with her husband, as he always does Aquila and Priscilla; but, supposing her 
marriage with Pudens when she was about twenty years old, a. d. 71. or 72. it 
would afford occasion to Martial's second Epigram; and we know that he was in 
Rome at the time, and long after. In that poem he calls Claudia peregrina, of 
foreign descent: he compliments the union as that of the most valuable spice, 
cinnamon, to that of tlie most exquisite fragrance, spikenard ; as that of the tender 
vine to the stronger elm ; not more does the lotos love<Avater, or the myrtle the shore; 
May Venus ever confer her binding yoke on such well-paired couples! — Hitherto 
all is compliment ; yet in the wishes of the latter verses may be discerned a kind of 
double entendre, insiuualiiig that Pudens was rstiher juventut us [from 25. to 35.] than 
adolesceus [under 25.] May she love the senetn, — (this term certainly w as^not elicited 
in the poet’s mind, by the youth of her con.sort;) and so may her husband love her; 
then, happen what may, he will not see her an old woman. — *. e. possibly, in every 
stage of life she will continue [much?] the younger. This agrees with the order of the 
Apostle’s words, which appear to follow the relative seniority of the parties; Eubulus 
the eldest, then I’udens, then Linus, born in Britain, we presume, for the present, 
lastly, Claudia, born in Rome, and consequently the youngest of this truly noble and 
dignified family. As Martial was poor though distinguished by honours, he proba- 
bly was well acquainted with the bounty of these princely patrons. 

If these considerations be consistent with probability, with chronology, and with 
themselves, we must dismiss the notion of Claudia being the rmthcr of Linus : but she 
might be his sister. And the character of that eminent Christian, — properly the first 
bishop of Rome — will now come to be considered. 

It is notorious that Christian believers were divided from the very first into Jew 
and Gentile; and that in spite of all the efforts made by the Apostles, the distinction 
continued, so long, at least, as the Jewish nation remained a public body. It is 
no less ijotorious that, notwithstanding all the arguments of St. Paul, the Corinthian 
Church was a prey to party spirit, long after his time, as appears from the Epistle 
of Clement intended to check that disposition. We may say the same of the 
Roman Christians ; where some"— the native Jews, no doubt, — assumed a superiority 
over their (Gentile) brethren, which these could ill brook ; and with which the con- 
dition of the Jews, at Rome, appeared to be absolutely inconsistent. Evidence of 
this might easily be adduced from the contemptuous remarks of heathen writers. 
This diversity, with the consideration of convenience, in so large a city, contributed 
to the formation of mor<^ than one worshipping society ; and, might we be allowed to 
conclude that one of these societies was composed jnincipaliy of Jewish believers, 
I'uid anotlier of Gentiles, it would contrilnite raueb to the explanation of difficulties 

which 
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which now render the early history of the Church at Rome, extremely obscure and 
embarrassing, v . . 

The Catalogues of the Bishops of Rome place Linim after Peter:— with this, 
agree Irenseus, Eusebius, and Jerom ; then follows Anancletus, and then Cl<jment 
while Qptatus, Ru^niis, Augustine, and other Latin writers, place Clement imme- 
diately after Linus, and Anancletus after Clement. The Apostolic Constitutions. 
(placed by Lardner, in the 4th. century) assert that Linus was appointed by St. 
Paul, and Clement by Saint Peter. This supports our notion of more than one 
society of Christian believers, in the Imperial city, at the same time ; and it may be 
thought likely that the compiler of this work was not without competent information 
on this subject : he s/tould not be deceived on what concerns the see of Rome. 
Epiphanius conjectures that Clement declined the exercise of the episcopal office 
duHng the life of Linus, who superintended the Church from a. d. 65. to a. d. 77. 
twelve years. The reader will judge between this conjecture and that of two 
concurrent communities and officei*s, appertaining to difTereut nations. 

But, all agree that Linus certainly was bishop of Rome : — if he were a Briton, — 
if his family were Christian, and — if Br6n, his grandfather, were the sovereign of the 
Silures, under whose protection Aristobulus, a disciple of vSt.Paul, brought Christian- 
ity into Britain, then the intimate connection between Britain and Rome, which we 
know existed, was nothing more than natural; and w’hen we read, that several pf the 
British princes, after the time of Julius Caesar, and especially after the expedition of 
Claudius, and the favour shewn to Caractacus and his family, were educated at 
Rome, (either in w hole, or in part) the difficulties which some have found in the inter- 
course between the countries entirely disappear. The British writers inform us, that 
Coel, son of Meurig, received his education in Rome, and had “ been familiarized to 
the Roman customs and maimers.” This coincides exactly with what Tacitus 
relates of the policy of Agricola ; and was, indeed, one of the principal advantages 
derived from the custom of sending chiefs, or sons of chiefs, as hostages to the seat 
of empire. Lies (or Lucius) son of Coel, succeeded his father, and was of the same 
disposition. He continued in amity with the Roman government; and paid Ips 
stipulated tribute, although, say the British historiaiis, he was sufficiently powerful 
to have withheld it. 

To king Lucius the Introduction of Christianity has boon attributed ; the error was 
venial in those who had not access to the documents which nave guided our opinion; 
tind it is the less to he w ondered at, because this king certainly did endeavour the 
settlement of Christianity in his dominions, on principles of greater permanency than 
it had hitherto enjoyed. For we are not to supjiose that Druidism gave way 
instantly, — that the (“xample, the power, or the influence of the king, was able to 
establish it generally, or to persuade his chiefs, or his subjects, at large, to exchange 
their ancient institutions and practices for this new system. It is uevertherless, 
credible that, in the course of about seventy years the profession of Christianity had 
made a great progress, and that it was prevailiug among the nation, insomuch that 
Lucius might design to replace the Druidical priesthood by Christian instructors; he 
might even begin to assign Druidical lands to the support of Christian teachers, or 
Druidical teniples and sacra to Christian worship. He might partially execute what 
he did not live entirely to accomplish ; whence we easily explain the assertions of 
later ages, whit^ ascribe to his actions what was properly due to his intentions only . 
VoL. II. 2 M 
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The CQBdectioik between. Rome ukL jj^tain was so close, at this time^ tbi^ we find 
nothing inarvellous in the story reported by Nennius of this king’s senduw to Robm 
fof Christian teachers, whether as a reinforcement to those of his native Britons^ or 
wishing to obtain and compare the maxims of different ecclesiastics, befbre he d'eter- 
mined on that definitive arrangement in behalf of Christiaraty, which there is every 
reason to believe he contemplated. Re died at Gloccster a. ». 13 d. This is the 
most candid acceptation of the tale of the conversion of king- Lneins by priests sent 
from Rome, k is, perhaps, not so much a direct monkish imposition, as a perverted 
misapplication of an historical fact. 

jLmius was not king of the entire island ; though the complimentary title Sarve^ 
reign of Britain” was continued in the family of Curactacus : bis authority beyond 
his peculiar limits wjis merely that of reputation and influence. Christianity however, 
continued to spread : it was occasionally subject to persecution, and occasionally it 
triunaphed, as in the person of Helena, and<of her son Constantine, who became the 
first Christian emperor. It is thought, that there were British clergy in the assembly 
at Nice; and it is certain that in a previous synod held at Arles, in France, the 
British Church was represented by three British bishops, a Presbyter, and a Dea- 
con. We may judge on the extent of the general conversion, from the situations 
of the sees of tlie bishops who signed : they were 

Efionivs, Ajptseopuv, cfe civitaite Eboracmei Provincia Britannia. 

Restitctvts, Episcopus, de civitate Londinaui, Provincia supra scripta. 

Adelviitb, Episeopm, de eivitate Colonia Eondineneiujo. 

Ex I NOE daeerdoo Presbyter. 

Arminius, IMaemm . 


. *•*.!*'•*•*• proper to notice hero m insdowtenoe into which Mr. HiOHAJtss hw fiillcB in •pcnlBnc of 
the tr»l of Pomponia GrmemOi (who migitt be a British ladjp)— if that UriaLtook place to B. 67 . the o^d 
Mt be a convert of St. Paul, (porsonally) whose first visit to ^me was a. d. 80 » 


• have seeir that to the extent of the prophecies of the Old Testament, 

either the rccordii of the New Testament expressly affirm, or very csedilde testi- 
mony leads 08 to believe, that the Gospel quickly communicated its salutary influr 
ence : and so far the investigation of Biblical Geography demonstrates the authority 
of the Bible itself, by tin* fmtilment of its prophecies, and the general establishment 
of it truth. If it be asked, whether the parts thus favoured have not lost their first 
faith r we confess that the charge implied in the question, is too tme : nevertheless, 
they set'in in general to have retained some tincture at least of the principles they 
had imbibed ; and, though greatly debased by error, or discouraged by oppression, 
yet the faith ot Jesas Christ even in countries remote from its origin, is prolessed, 
is retained, in spite of a thousand disadvantages, and notwithstandii^ a thousand 
oppositions, secular or religious, national or local. May the happy time soon come, 
when no doubt shall remain whether the most distant nations have or have not been 
favoured with the Gospel; but evident and notorious fact shall justify an appeal in 
proof of that felicity : and the whole earth shall acknowledge that “ the Lord is 
One, and his name One, from tlie rising of the sun to tbe.gwng down of the seme.” 
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ILtUtTRATITB OF 


BIOGRAPHICAL INCIDENTS AND EVENTS, 

HI TUB IIISTORZXI OF 

PERSONS MENTIONED XN THE HOET SCRIPTURES, 

SELECTED EROM VARIOUS AUTHORITIES. 


No.DCIX. EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY FROM NON-CHRISTIANS. 

DR. CHALMERS, in his tract “on the Evidence and Authority of the Christian 
R<;vclati(>n,” (which first appeared as an article in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia) 
seems to he at some loss for testimonies to the miracles and character of Jesus 
Christ, as borne by those who were not converts to his doctrine. He describes the 
Infidel as demanding farther Evidence from witnesses not implicated in the transac- 
tions. “ In his conception,” says he, “ the Jews and the Christians stand opposed 
to each other. In the belief of the latter, he sees nothing but a party or an inte- 
rested testimony ; and in the unbelief of the former, he sees a whole people perse- 
vering in tlieir ancient faith, and resisting the new faith, on the ground of its 
insufiicieut Evidences. He forgets all the while, that the testimony of a great many 
of these Christians is, in fact, the testimony of Jews . . . He is aware of what they are 
at present, Christians, and defenders of Christianity ; but he has lost sight of their 
original situation, and is totally unmindful of this circumstance, that in tlieir tran- 
sition from Judaism to Christianity they have given him the very Evidence he is in 
quest of.” 

“ The silence of Heathen and Jewish writere of that period, about the miracles 
of Christianity, has been much insisted on by the enemies of our religion ; and has 
even excited something like a painful suspicion in the breasts of those who are 

attached to its cause But let us try the effect of that Testimony which our 

antagonists demand. Tacitus has actually attested the existence of Jesus Christ ; 
the reality of such a personage ; his public execution under the administration of 
Pontius Pilate ; the temporary check which this gave to the progress of his religion; 
its revival a short time after his death ; its progress over the land of Judea, and to 
Rome itself, the metropolis of the empire; — all this we have in a Roman historian ; 
and, in opposition to all established reasoning on these subjects, it is by some more 
firmly confided in upon his Testimony, than upou the numerous and concurring tes- 
timonies of nearer and contemporary writers A direct Testimony to the mira- 

cles of the New Testament from the mouth of a Heathen is not to be expected. We 

cannot satisfy this demand of the infidel : ” 

2 bi2 
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When he composed these passages the Mrorthy writer could not be aware that 
Providence has placed within our power a much closer approximation towards an 
answer to the demands of the Infidel, than those on which he has argued. Tacitus, 
a heathen by descent, by custom, by law, is certainly good authority for what he 
asserts in reference to a sect the progress of which bade fair to overturn both law 
and custom, and to annul the prejudices and the privileges inherited by descent, 
lint Tacitus reposed on the established order of things in his country ; he was not 
active in behalf of a rival sect ; he was quiescent ; he suflered nothing ; nor was he a 
party to any transaction recorded in the Gospel history ; nor resident in the country 
where the principal facts occurred ; nor had lie built his hopes and i*.\pectatioiis on 
a different, a contem()orary, and (at one time) a truly flattering, and even a miraculous 
basis. Tacitus had not been thus persuaded, elevated, encouraged — and eventually 
disappointed. Such, however, was really the case of the <lisciples of John the Bap- 
tist: they pleaded a Divine interposition in favour of their Master; they pleaded the 
priority of his oflice — the sanctity of his character — the popularity of his doctrine— 
the veneration in which he was held by the people, at large, independent of those who 
became his disciples ; — yet all these, with every other most prornisitig appearance 
they saw antiihilated at a stroke, and had the additional mortification of witnessing 
the progress of a rival institution, taking the place of their own, and completely 
triumphing where their’s had absolutely and hopelessly failed. 

What exception can lie; against the Testimony of such witnesses r When we 
express our surprize that (he Jews have not transmitted accounts of the wonders 
performed in their country, by a person so notorious as Jesus was, when we impute 
their silence to their national and characteristic obstinacy, we overlook the consider- 
ation of the competition between their law, their temple, their priesthood, and Christ. 
While any hopes remtiined of reinstating their law, and rebuilding their temple, the 
most determined silence was their most effectual policy; for they well knew, that 
could their wishes be realized, and could the predictions of their antagonist on this 
point be defeated, the Evidence of Christianity would be proportionately weakened ; 
and this direct and evident reduction of a part would have all the efifect of an 
absolute and conclusive confutation. Nor was it till after despair had taken the 
place of hope that they made up their minds to the collecting the fragments of 
Iheij* laws and customs for the purpose of recording them ; — and now, it was too 
late' to think of directing the current of the public mind in any other direction than 
that which it had already taken. They were scattered, too on the face of the earth : 
not so, the S<amaritan8, whom they hated ; not so the disciples of John, who still 
frequented the venerated banks of the Jordan ; for centuries after the Jewish nation 
was dispersed, of which they once formed a part, — but, which they no longer recog- 
nized, and by which they were either forgotten, or as opportunity offered, were 
persecut<!d. 

Und<'r these circumstances, and considering how few persons can be acquainted 
with (he works which have furnished our authorities, we may hope to stand excused 
for making a somewhat copious use of Professor Nokberg's Version of the Syriac 
Volumes which the reader has seen described under the Article John (Disrifles of} 
in the Dictionary. These people are not Christians ; they never were Christians ; 
so far, therefore whatever Testimonies they furnish are free from the imputation 
of “landing us in the testimony of Christians! ” as Dr. Chalmers’s expression is. 
Perhaps, the reader when he coiisidera some parts of their evidence will wonder 
by what process of argument or reasoning they can avoid the demonstration which 
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themselves furnish of the Divine Origin of Christianity ; perhaps he may be somewhat 
embarrassed to account for their existence during the lapse qf so piany ages. 
Xhej^ have seen the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, the dispersion of the 
Jewish people, the sufferings of that devoted nation, the universal contempt that has 
attended them. — ^^Fhat they have not drawn the correct inference from those evident 
tokens of Divine displeasure, may possibly be owing to their simple apprehension of 
the superiority of their own persuasion. They have been fully satisfied that in 
adopting the practices of their fathers they were right ; and have little troubled 
themselves to enquire farther. The case is too common to justify amazement. We 
ought to add, that better instruction is beyoml their power. 'I’lie Mahometans 
under wliom they exist, cannot give it them. Well-informed (’hristian evangelists do 
not visit them. Yet wo have Sir W. Ocselcy’s testimony that, “ it is well known, 
that the Catholic niis>ionaries have coincrted many of the Christians of Saint John, 
at liasrah.” Walpole, vol. ii. p. 41.3., 

This appears to bo very likely : the reader will however, do well to correct 
an error into which Sir William has fallen, who has confounded the Sabians, 
or ancient worshippers of the host of heaven, with these Saheans, or “ as they are 
often entitled Christians of St. John.” The origin of their name, as reported by 
themselves', will come first in the order of our extracts. 

No. DCX. SABEANS FROM SABO, A NAME OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

IT is remarkable, that the Evangelist Matthew — from whom we might have 
expected .some information on the conception and birth of John the Baptist — 
says not a wonl on the subject; but introduces him abruptly — “ In those days 
came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea” while the Evan- 

gelist Luke, relates the history at length. Matthew knew well that his (Syriac) 
readers possessed already as much as he could tell them; while Luke was per- 
suaded, that the same iiupiisitive turn of mind, w hich led him to examine “ all 
things from the very first,” would be gratified by an opportunity of perusing whatever 
particulars could be collected, concerning a person so extraordinary as John, 
yet of whom the (Gentile) reader could previously know so little. Hi* says, “There 
was in the days of Herod the king of Judea, a certain priest named Zachariah, 
of the course of Abiah, and his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, and her name 
was Elizabeth : — and they had no child, because Elizabeth was barren ; and they 
were both well stricken in years.” — “ The name given to John the Baptist fby 
the disciples of John] is Aho Sabo Zakrio, from Abo, father; Sabo to grow old 
together; and Zakrio, ivoxn the Hebrew, "ijT, it is kept in memory, [whence Zerhuriak, 
memorial of the Lord.] The reason tliey assign for calling him Sabo, is, because 
his father in his old age had this son by his wife Aneschbal [Elizabeth] she being also 
in her old age.” [In fact, they scruple not to say, that she w as upwards of one hundred 
years of age.] The reader will perceive that, compared with this statement the 
modest phrase of the Gospel writer is truly commendable. They inlorm ns, 
farther, that “ John was educated at Jeriusalem ;” which, indeeil, he ought to 
have been, considering the rank and office of liis father : on this our Gospels 
say nothing ; and it has, therefore, been thought from the austerity of his manners, 
that he had been brought uj) among the Essenes. I'his conjecture must now 
Ire abandoned ; unless it be said, that after receiving in his father’s house [comp, in 
the article John in the Dictionary^, what is said by Paulinus] and at the temple, the 
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instructions necesAarjr for the .priesthood, he had (as Josephus informs us concerning 
himself) associated with diat sect of the Jews which seemed most congenial with his 
natural disposition. This was nothing nucomwon at the time. 

St. Matthew describes this “ same John as having his raiment of camels’ hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, and his food was locusts and wild honey.** 
He is also described as neither eating nor drinking — t. e. at the r^ular and 
customary times of the day, as then practised among his nation. In expressions 
Still stronger than these is couched the account that be gives of himself;—! 
continue “ fasting when my appetite desires to eat, and tlursting when my body 
desires to drink. I collect (for food) the simple plants (of the desert.) That 1 
may give rest to my eyes, 1 look around me, (i. e. 1 deny myself sleep.) My aoul 
is heavy.” This severity exceeds what we have hitherto supposed of John; ascetic 
as we have always thought hkn. 

These expressions may also be takefi to imply that John ate nothing that 
had life, as we know w'as the practice of some; it will follow, that the ingenious 
thought of supposing that insect locusts formed part of his food, is erroneous, 
however strongly supported ; and the reading of the Bhionites, in their copies of 
the Gospel of Matthew, or at least their interpretation, though imputed to them as a 
crime, iyyKpiSaQ [cakes] for axplSae, [locusts] was correct : by “ wild honey, that bad the 
taste of manna, as a cake dipped in oil — they jirohahly, referred to the manna of 
the valley of Ghor, w’hich borders the Dead Sea, E. as Mr. llnrckhardt informs us, 
[compare No. dlxi.] Perhaps Epiphanins has misunderstood (aiKl mis-transla-ted) 
tliem, and they intended two things — wild honey, «. e. the manna, md cakes. 

It is remarkable, that in the Syriac books hitherto translated, the history of 
the opposition between Herod and John does not a{)pear. Some other tracts 
may contain addithmal illustrations of tlie cause of Herod’s enmity, and of He- 
rodias’s violence. It is proper, therefore, merely to remark, here, that the disciples 
of John annually commemorate his decapitation, and make a public ceremony 
of execrating the memory of the tyrant who slew him : — “ Onr most excellent 
leader was on this day slain by command of Herod, awl his cruelty !— well he 
deserves to be consumed (by fire.) O God, hear us !” 

No. DCXL FORIVIATION OF THE SABEANS AS A SECT, OR BODY. 

THE permanence of the w'.ct of Sabeans, or disciples of John Baptist, throws 
great light on many parts of the Gospel history. That they existed as a Body, 
during the life of John, is clear from tlie Evangelists; also, tlwit they were veacy 
numerous ; tlmt they continued associated alter their master’s death, miglit he 
inferred from viu’ious considerations ; which ere now conArmed beyond what 
formerly would have been deemed correct application of the laws of iufereoce. 
It is likely tliat, had this sect been totally extinct, Josephus would have omitted the 
character be gives their master, Autiq. xviii. o.— “ nei'od slew John called the 
Baptist— -who was a good man, and commanded the Jews to zeroise virtue both as to 
righteousness towards one another, and piety towards /tiod; and «o to oonie 
to baptism : for that the washing bajkisin] would he acceptable to him,ao tliat they 
made use of it, not in order to tlie reouesion of some ainsu but for the pnriheation 
of the body ; supposing still that the -soul was thoroughly purified hefone>hand 
by righteousness.^' Epiidianitis Sdmhistious [about a. i». fiU).] io Ws Eatto werston 
of Bus passage, has a remaEkable addkiooi, ** and to wute together 4n one body 
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by Ba^isni” — et p» Baptimum in tamm coire^ — which seems to iqnply that this 
writer had some authoraty for coocluding that John himself fonaed them into 
a Sect, lie adds* also, that John toufi^ht that “ Baptism shomld be looked upon as 
a seal of all the vistaes together ;* and, after a sort, a faithful guardian to tnem 
GmsMKMifue parU0r virtuiam vdut signacitltm et cusloeka quaedamJuUlis habeatur. 

'When, therefor^ we read, Acts xviii. 35. of ApoUos, as knowing only the 
baptism of John,” we are not obliged to consider him as an old disciple of the 
Baptist ; he might be not only a yonng man, but a young oonvoit ; and might, 
therefore accept more gratefully the instructions of Aquila and Priscilla. The 
same maybe said concerning the twelve men, chap. xix. 3. who hsui been baptized 
with John’s baptism, only ; some of them might be elder, and some younger. But, 
the most considerable evidences of the continuance and prevalence of this Sect, 
are the Introductions to the Epistle, and the Gospel of John, the favoured disciple 
of Jesus, which will engage our attention in their plac<*. 

No. DCXII. ORIGIN OF JOHN’S BAPTISM. 

JOHN was distinguished as the Baptist; — under this character, all the 
points of his history are the most striking. 

If it be true, tliat’ “ he spent the first years of his life in his father’s house, 
where he learned the law and that he was educated at Jerusalem, as his disciples 
affirm ; it becomes a self-evident conclusion, that he was fully informed on the 
Baptismal ritual of the Mosaic Institutions. He well understood, for instance, 
the mode of purification from defilement by the dead ; he knew that the patient 
was commanded to wash himself [or herself] thoroughly ; and afterwards to receive 
an affusion of the water into which were mixed the ashes of the red heifer, the 
cause and origin of all the cleansing virtue of the sacred fluid : — this action was the 
proper Baptism. 

Notwithstanding this, and though firmly persuaded of the Divine appointment of 
that ordinance, yet he pleads a commission to baptize with water, only. The 
emblematical but efficacious ashes, he omits. Well, therefore, might the priests 
find a difiiculty in acknowledging a practice so contrary to the ritual of Moses to 
be “ from heaven.” Yet John, like Moses, preserved a distinction between the 
eelf-ablutioii of the recipient, and the official affusion of tiie administrator. The 
first was performed in a river, or stream: the second took place afterwards on its 
banks. “ As tlie shepherd his flock, so do I put men into the Jordan,” says John, 
“ and taking up my crook, 1 pronounce over them the name of the Life.” — Thus 

he had baptized thousands, and tens of thousands, but, among those who came 

to bis Baptism, one distinguished Personage claims an undivided attention. 

No. DCXIII. BAPTISM OF JESUS BY JOHN. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, there was an assemblage of splendors attendant on the 
Baptism of Jesus Christ, which marked that event with peculuu* and wonderful 
eflul^nce and dignity. Our own Gospels say, that — when Jesus applied for 
Baptism, John, at first, declined tlie office; — that straightway when Jesus was 
come up out of tlie water, consequently, while be was in the act of beii^; baptized, 
and praying, the heavens were opened, and the Holy Ghost descended, hovering 
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like a dove, and remained on him ; also, that a voice from heaven declared his 
advent, aiid pronounced his dignity. This descent of the Holy Ghost was, pro- 
bably, the glorious Shekimh, or splendor peculiar to Deity. “ He saw it,” says 
Matthew, leaving somewhat uncertain by the use of the pronoun, who this he was. 
Tin* Ehionites read in their copies — “ the Holy Spirit of God in the form of a dove, 
descended and came towards him; and a voice from Heaven, saying. Thou art 
iny beloved son, in thee have I been well pleased; This day have 1 begotten thee; 
and immediately a great light shone round ahoat the place. John having seen it, 
saith unto him, Who art thou. Lord? . . . and falling down before him, he said, 1 
pray thee Lord, baptize thou me.” This great light was so notorious as well as 
conspicuous that some did not scruple to say, in their copies of the Gospels, that the 
river Jordan and its banks all around seemed to be on fire. But, these are trifles, 
comj)ared with what the Baptists report: they aflirm that “ when the Jordan saw 
the Messenger of Life approaching with John, and the great splendor which accom- 
|ianied him, the water retired aiul left the shore dry.” Nor was this all; “for the 
very fishes of the stream, and the birds on both its banks, burst out into song, 
saying, ‘ Blessed he thou. Messenger of Life ! and blessed be the place from which 
thou art come! and so also, praise for ever to the distinguished place at which thou art 
arrived!' When John lieard the voice of the fishes expressing their affection, and 
the songs of the birds from both banks of the stream, on the approach of th6 
Messenger of Life with him to the river, he said to him — thou aut the Man in 
WHOSE Name 1 kapti/e avith the Baptism of Life!” 

The reader \Aill, probably, wonder by what force of fascination the people 
in whos<‘ books such a passage is found — (and it occurs more than once, in these 
homilies) — should ndain their enmity to Christianity. What, then, will he say, 
when made acquainted with their testimony to other miracles attending the power 
of fJesus Christ. Not to enlarge, I merely copy Norbeko’s Index, (ornitting the 
pages referrecl to,) under tin* word Jeschu Mesciiio, i. e. Jesus the Christ.- — “He 
Avas in himself lord of the earth from which A<lam Avas expelled, although in most 
lowly appearance, and clad in the nature of man — he walked on the water — he 
ascended to heaven by a ladder — ho obscured the sun -he gave life to the dead — 
he manifested himself in fire- —he clainmd divine honours — -Avho also, that he might 
be inaugurated to his Avorshippers, he perverted tlie Baptism of .Tohn — under the 
advent of flu* genius Anusch, when Pilate was governor, he Avas execijted^ — so also, 
his body Avas slain— his soul became the occasion (^f superstition.” Elsewhere, 
vol. i. p. 5(i. occurs this passage, “ he was clothed Avith fire, also he shewed pro- 
digit*s in fire. His name Avas Anmnil (Emanuel.) He called himself Jesus the 
Giver of Life.” 

Here avc have a tolerable epitome of the history of Chiist-— and in the pages to 
which it is the Inrlex, “ A direct testimony to the miracles of the Ntov Testament 
from the mouth of a heathen.” — The very thing Dr. Chalmers could not venture 
to expect. True it is, these people intermix perversions with their evidence ; yet 
enough remains to shew, that they derived these incidents^ from authorities satis- 
factory to themselves : no leader of their party, no chief intending singularity, 
eoidd possibly invent, — or could possibly adopt — these particulars, unless impelled 
by irresistible conviction of their truth. They evidently are not modem : neither 
are they derived from Western (Greek) authorities. 

We are to consider these Galileans as resident chiefly East of the Jordan ; 
as little, or nothing, versed in the Greek language. Most of these particulars are 

found 
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found in the Gospel of Matthew, yet some are hot ; as, the ascension of Christ, 
which Matthew omits ; and if by their reference to a ladder, they alluded to such a 
passage as John i. 31. that also they must have obtained from elsewhere than from 
Matthew. The manifestation of himself in fire, probably refers to the transfi- 
guration of Jesus, Matt. xvii. 2. — his name Amunil, to Matt. i. 23. — his perversion of 
the Baptism of John, to Matt, xxviii. 19. 1 am not aware that in the Gospel of 
Matthew Jesus calls himself, “ the Giver of Life but in the sixth chapter of John 
the phrase occurs repeatedly. Nevertheless, it is not likely that the Syrians could 
be familiar with the Gospel of John (in its present form) a work published so far off 
as Ephesus, and written in a foreign language. And tliis may be said, in passing, 
in behalf of various sects of Syriac Christians, also, that they did not so properly 
rgect the Gospels of Mark, Luke and John, as they were strangers to them, 
because they were not Syriac compositions. However, the probability is, that there 
were many memoirs, or partial, or imperfect histories, of Jesus, extant in the early 
days of the (iospel, composed from no unworthy motives ; and in more extensive 
circulation than we at this distance of time, and favoured as we are, with a com- 
plete history in the four Gospels, know how to allow. 

No. DCXIV. 

ON THE TERM “GENERATION” AS USED BY ST. MATTHEW. 

THAT it is not without reason the learned have ascribed a Syriac origin to the 
Gospel of Matthew, has been fully proved by writers of great reputation ; it 
certainly receives countenance from the similarity of the facts acknowledged in 
the Syrian books with those of the Evangelist; but there remains an argument 
that closely approaches a demonstration. In Nos. cciii. cccxxx. the reader has 
seen a conjecture that the term Generation is used by this writer, not to denote 
a natural descent, from father to son, but to express a period of time. This 
certainly, does not resemble a mode of computation that would be adopted by an 
original author, writing in Greek ; though we have something like it, in the first 
book of the Iliad, where speaking of the age of Nestor, the poet says, 

Tw g vSri 8vo juev FENEAI fttpovuv avdpmrwf 

Two generations now had pass’d away 

Wise by his rules, and happy by his sway. Pope. 

And Theocritus, Td^ll xii. has the phrase ymaic Smicoaininv, “ two hundred Ge- 
nerations,” which, taking the Generation at thirty years would make six thousand 
yeara. But these are rare instances ; and merely shew that this manner of esti- 
mating time, placing also a certain estimate for an uncertain, was not unknown to 
the Greeks. [Comj). also Lycophron’s Cassandra^ verse 1437.] 

Among the Syrians it appears to have been customary : at least it occurs in 
several places in these writings, as Norbekg, vol. i. p. 51, 53. also p. 95. where we 
read, “ After the lapse of twenty-five Generations, the world was visited by water, 
and the sons of men by the progress of this water were exiled from the body . . . 
except Nuh, the man, and Ncraito, his w'ife, also Schum, Jamin, and Jafet, 
sons of that Nuh; who were delivered from death by water, and by whom the 
world was restored. From Schurhai and Scltarhabil to the Generation of Nuh 
fifteen Generations . . . But from Nuh and the ark, until Ibrahim, who had 
Vol. II. 2 N 
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the prophetic Spirit, and until Mescho [Melchizedec ?] and until the city of Jem* 
ealem was built, were six Generations^ They say also, ** From Adam to Ram and 
Rud were thirty Generations; from these to Sehurbai and Schar habit were twenty- 
five Generations." They allow a thousand years from the foundation of Jerusalem 
to the time of Solomon the king, son of David, the most illustrious Sovereign of 
that city.” Since, then, it is evident that the Chronology of the Syriac Sacred 
History, was reckoned by Generations, as a computation of time, there can be no 
doubt but what in giving a genealogical epitome of that history, the Evangelist 
conformed his text to documents extant in the language in which he wrote. It 
follows, that all the embarrassments and labours of the learned occasioned by 
the omission of three names in the Genealogical Table, have been equally fruitless 
and unnecessary. And it follows also, with evidence little short of demonstration, 
that the Genealogy formed part of Matthew’s original ; and consequently, is an 
integral part of his Gospel. 

No.DCXV. ON THE SYRIAC TERM TRANSLATED “BAPTISM.” 

WE have said that “ John was distinguished as the Baptist ; and it is certain 
that he used the Syriac lauguage: it is no less certain that Jckus also spake in 
Syriac, and in that language he gave his commands. It has often appeared to me 
wonderful, that gentlemen who attach peculiar importance to a certain term 
not infrequent in the Gospel History, should be content to investigate a translation 
of the original term, when reference to the original itself would^ settle its import 
completely. When John said “ I baptize' — ^he did not speak Greek, but Syriac ; 
when our Lord commissioned his Apostles, Matt, xxviii. 19. “ Go — baptize all 
nations” — he certainly used the Syriac term in the Syriac sense; and what that 
sense is, the books of these Baptists determine with ample evidence. To avoid 
mistake I give entire Norbebg’s explanation of the word, as it stands in his index. 

intinxit, baptizavit. Et pe. Pass. It. colorem traxit, vol. i. p. 34. 9. baptize* 
mini ; baptizarc animas vestras, iii. 6G. 13. Dicam vobis de vestibus albis, ex 
miihiis hi versicolores colorem suum traxerunt. tinclura, lavacrum. digiti, 

Chaldee, versicolor. — Duodccim versicolore — sficta; imagines, pictceijiue imagines," 

to stain with colours, to baptize, and especially, in various places, it means 
to draw a colour [over a white surface.] vol. i. p. 34. line 9. be baptized ; to baptize 
your persons, iii. p. 60. line 13. I speak to you of your white garments, over which 
a varu'ty of colours have been drawn, i. e. baptized. coloured fluids; baths 
[in which coloured fluids are contained r] Angers. It answers to the Chaldee 
changing colours [or, stripes] — Twelve changing colours [or, stripes of 
twelve diflerent colours] — a statue painted of the colours of life, — a picture painted 
the natural colours of the figure.” 

The import of the Chaldee term referred to may easily be understood from 
Jer. xii. 9. “ my heritage is to me as a speckled bird,” but, if this denote the striped 
hyaena, as Bochart contends, or a mottled serpent, as others suppose, the import of 
the term is equally preserved. And again, from Judg. v. 30. — “to Sisera a prey of 
divers colours of needle work, of divers colours of needle work on both sides.” — 
What is truly remarkable in these passages is, that the variegations of the colours 
have nothing to do with the intervention of moisture, or wetting, in any form whatever. 

If then, a picture painted the natural colours of life, is said in the Syriac to be 
baptized — if by such painting a statue is baptized — if the same garment be baptized 
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of twelve different colours — man observes to woman ** The white garment that 
you wore formerly was handsome enough, why is it now baptized, with a running 
pattern of flowers?” [this is the sense of the passage referred to by JVohbeko,]— if 
the Syriac term radically and primaiily means to draw a colour over a surface ; to 
stain it ; — How say some, that baptism is nothing but dipping * Can a garment be 
dipped so as to produce stripesoix it?— stripes of twelve different colours'm. the same 
piece? Can a running pattern of flowers be obtained by dipping f Can a picture, a • 
statue, be coloured with the natural colours of life, in their proper places, by dipping? 
The thing is impossible. And this illustration admits of no appeal : wi' are now at 
the fountain head : we are bound to acknowledge that our Lord, as well as John the 
Baptist, employed this Syriac term in the Syriac sense of it; in that of its daily 
application, in M'hich his Apostles who spoke this language, would understand it. In 
fact, in this sense it is used m the N. T. for when the Apostle writing to Hebrews 
(ix. 13.) mentions diverse baptism — as, “the sprinkling of the blood of bulls and 
goats” — that was staining; “ the sprinkling of the ashes of the heifer” — //«*/ was 
staining; and as such, no doubt, it would appear when it fell on linen, or other 
white garments. Was not this its intention, as a ritual token, visible to all? 

No. DCXVI. DOCTRINES OF THE BAPTISTS. 

THE mode of Baptism practised by John does not so clearly appear in an 3 f 
instance as in the repetition and commemoration of it, maintained by his disciples, 
which is correctly given verbatim, under the article John’s Disciples, in the Dic- 
tionaru. He says, however, that he administered the rite, prima luce, at early dawn; 

and this they strictly observe. Says Koempfer, Ammiit. Exot. p. 448 Jilios 

suos cum Jiliabus ad sacellam prima luce diei Solis baptismi gratia transferendos 
non curant Diem Jeriantur (Nasarei) Solis, dicatam baptizandis infantibus” They 
censure in their public discourses, those “ who do not assemble at the synagogue, 
nor discharge the duties of humanity, nor shew forth the memory and permanence 
of the doctrine, nor come under the mutual obligation to each other, nor contribute 
to the support of the synagogue, nor at early dawn on the day of the sun, baptize 
their sons and their daughters, and confer on them the sign of Life. . . We charge 
every man, woman, sucking boy and girl, who disregard the name of the Messenger 
of Life, who do not assume the character of Life, nor baptize themselves in the 
Jordan in his name, with being as far from righteousness as from the study of that 
which is good.” Norbeko, vol. ii. p. 215. 

“ To you all, who hear the word of God, this I say : — in your station and con- 
dition, your going out and coining in, your eating and drinking, your repose and 
lying down, in all your labours, commemorate and celebrate the name of the King 
op Light Most High, and come to the Jordan to be baptized. B.aptize yourselves 
with the living Baptism, which you may obtain from the creatures of light ; and with 
which all the peaceful and faithful have been baptized : blessed be his breathing gale, 
and whether eating or drinking, celebrate his spring-heail, by which your sins and 
transgressions are remitted. Whoever is marked with the character of Life, 
whoever commemorates the name of the King of Light, whoever stands strongly 
and pow'erfully in the Doctrine of Baptism, and performs good and honourable 
works, nothing shall detain him in bis way. Eat not the blood of animals ; that 
which is dead (of itself); that which is pregnant ; that which is killed by accident, or 
that which is tom by wild beasts ; — but, that which has been slain regularly by 

2 N 2 
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steel, that which is cleansed, washed, prepared, and properly cooked, ye may eat,*' 
vol. i. p. 35. These precepts distinctly bespeak their Hebrew origin : and these 
they strongly enforce on their hearers. It was but natural that such observances 
should be favourably accepted, and in fact, should be popular among the Jeivs ; — 
th*'y contribute to diminish our surprize at the contention occasioned between 
Christian Jews and Gentiles by the subject of meats allowed or prohibited, of 
which we find traces in the Epistles, long after the decision of the council at 
Jerusalem. 

Wo. DCXVll. DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY COxMPAREI) WITH 

THOSE OF THE BAPTISTS. 

IT is time that we proceed to shew the counteraction between the Doctrines of 
this sect and those of Christianity. The following words are put into the mouth of 
John the Baptist, “ In the name of the great Lifb, the first and the last ofthe world, 
the glorious L.ieht, more glorious than all works. I, i\w Apostle of Light, am come, 
and have glorified thee, thou Kino of Light, and enlighten the hearts of dark- 
ness with my word. — 1 am the Ahostle of Light, M'hom the Lord sent into the 
worbl, the true Apostle, in whom there is no deceit. Whoever receiveth the name of 
the Light, will be filled witli Praised be thou, O Lord, with sincere 

hearts, thou Lord of all the world, thou exalted Kino of Light, God of Truth, pure 
S|)lendor, Forgiver, and merciful God. — His Light shineth over all the inhabitants 
of the world, \vho stand before him, and worship, and acknowledge him; who 
shine through his brightness, and through the great Light, which dwclleth over 
them, and stand in the clouds of this Light, and praise tlie Sovereign Lord.— He 
is the exalted Kino of Light, from whom five great rays proceed; the first is the 
Light ; the second is the sweet Breath ; the third is the sweet Voice ; the fourth 
is the Word of the Mouth ; the fifth is Beauty. These o^ned their mouths, 
praised him, and said. Thy Glory is from the Word, from the Word of Athor; he has 
set apart the Apostles, who stand before thee, and say, He is a Key of Light. In 
his kingdom no one is higher than he, no one is equal to him, there is no one who 
can bear to behold his crown, which falleth not from the head of the King, who is 
from the beginning, and whose kingdom lasteth to eternity.” 

The counteraction of the Doctrines of the Gospel against these sentiments will 
appear from considering the solemn affirmation of the Apostle John, in his first 
Epistle — “ That which was from the beginning — which we have heard — which we 
have seen with our eyes, and our hands have handled ofthe Word of Life — (For 
the Life was manifested, . . . and we shew unto you that Eternal Life which was 
with the Father.)-— God is Light, and in him is no darkness at all. If we say that 
we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth. 
But if we walk in the Light as he is in the Light,” &c. Here the disciples of 
John are not named ; but their tenets are opposed, and a Doctrine is maintained 
which is utterly incompatible with them. 

In the introduction to his Gospel this writer is still more explicit, to the same 
effect. — " In the beginning was the Word — ^in him was Life, and the Life was the 
Light of men. And the Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness conmrehendeth 
it not. — ^There was a man sent from God, whose name was John (the Baptist) the 
same came for a witness, to bear witness to the Light, that all men through him 
might believe. He was not that Light ; but was sent to bear witness of that 
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Light, which was the THue Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. This Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us — and we beheld 
his glory,” &c. “ John bare witness of him,” Ucc. 

It is evident, that these opinions are at direct variance : nor is it unlikely, that the 
Gospel writer intends to describe as darkness that which the Disciples of John 
called light. Hence he says, 1 Epist. i. 7. “ I write no new commandment to you, 
but the old commandment which ye have received from the beginning.— Yet, a 
renovated commandment, I write to you, inasmuch as the shadows [darknesses] 
are passing away, and the True Light already shineth. — He who walketh in 
darkness knoweth not w'hither he goeth. — There are many Antichrists — they went 

out from us, but they were not (truly) of us. He is Antichrist who denieth the 

Father and the Son. — Beloied, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits win'ther 
they be of God ; beeause many false prophets are gone out into the world — this is 
that (spirit) of Antichrist — which even now already is in the world,” &c. It might be 
too much to aflirm that these passages refer to the Sabeans, only ; but the Sabeans 
certainly answer to the description of the sects condemned. However, we may 
safely say, that in the introduction to his Gospel the writer had these sectaries 
distinctly in view; since he expressly names John their master; since he found 
that to be necessary so many years after John's decease; and since he takes the 
very terms his disciples used, and applies them to a Person of whose superiority 
and precedence he puts ample acknowledgment in the mouth of their master: — 
whose disciple he also, himself apjiears to have been, [And it seems probable that 
he means to assert, that he also saw the descent of the Hhekinah on Jesus.] 

No. DCXVIII. COMPARISON OF THE CHARACTER OF JESUS BY 
JOSEPHUS, WITH THAT GIVEN HIM BY THE SABEANS. 

I HOPE I may stand excused for observing how greatly the contents of the 
Sahean books in reference to Jesus, contribute to authenticate the passage in 
Josephus, descriptive of Christ, which many judicious persons have been disposed 
to expunge as a forgery. It is to this eflect: “At that time lived Jesus, a wise 
'man, if he may be called a man ; for he performed many wonderful works. He 
was a teacher of such as received the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him 
many Jews and Gentiles. This was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the insti- 
gation of the chief men among us, had condemned him to the cross, they who before 
had conceived an affection for him did not cease to adhere to him. For on the 
third day he appeared to them alive again, the divine prophets having foretold these 
and many other wonderful things concerning him. And the sect of Christians, so 
called from him, subsists to this time.” 

If the reader compares this character with the abstract of passages referring to 
Jeschu Meschio, in Norberg’s Index, already given, he will find in it circumstan- 
ces of equal strength with those remarked by Josephus, whose words “This was 
the Christ,” have been supposed to be too explicit for any but a Christian to use : 
yet these Syrians give the title Messia/t to Jesus, without the smallest hesitation, 
and in various places. Says Josephus, “ a wise man, if he may be called a man.” — 
“ Lord of the Earth, though clad in the nature [or likeness, specieque hominis 
induta, Norbeig.] of a man, say the Syrians. “ He performed many wonderful 
works,” says Josephus ; the Syrians say the same. The mention of the resurrection 
Rs, however, most explicit in Josephus ; and here the Syrians forsake him. Nevei> 
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thelesfl, under all circumstances attending the history of Josephus — whom some 
have thought an Ebionite Cliristian — it may deserve consideration wliether he were 
not, as niimy thousands of his nation were, [at least, for a time, during his retirement 
in the wilderness] among the disciples of Jfohn the Baptist? Could this be proved, 
his p('cidiarities would be explained at once. And if it be said, that no upright man 
could allow Jesus to be the Christ, yet continue an unbeliever, we appeal to these 
Syrians as a standing evidence to the contrary. They acknowledge his Character, 
they admit his miracles, they confess- his honourable reception by their master, yet 
they continue persuaded that John w'as the true Apostle of Light, and that Salvation 
is through him. [Comp. Acts ii. iv. 12, &c.] The same was the case no doubt, 
was thousands of the Jewish nation : they were struck by the evidences attending 
the new doctrine, yet could not bring themselves to forsake their old customs. 
They half admitted and half doubted of the truth : They hesitated, and procrasti- 
nattid : till, at last, Providence by the destniction of the Jewish polity and temj)le, 
brought all uncertainties to an issue; and afforded evidence of a Divine decision 
from which there lay no appeal. 

We have no satisfactory history of the extent of the Doctrines of John’s Dis- 
cipltjs, in the early days of the Gospel ; but, it is possible, at least, that the zeal of 
some would induce them to propagate, these opinions throughout the neighbouring 
countries, wherein they would, no doubt, be regarded as marking a Jeivish sect, 
and whoever embraced them would be thought coi;verts to Judaism. There cer- 
tainly were other sects also, in activity at the same' time, winch mostly took thc'ir 
rise in Judea and Galilee, and these, too, would be referred to the Jetvs. The 
argument drawn from the supposed sudden spread of Judaism, as reported by 
Josephus, — to which historical evidence is with tlifficidty, if at all, reconcileable,— > 
is much enfeebled by these considerations ; not to say, that the unbelieving Jews, 
w ho adhered to their national establishment, might exert themselves in obtaining 
converts, especially after the success attendant on the labours of the Christians, of 
which they had been witnesses as well as opponents. That the Pharisees were 
not deficient in zeal for proselytism, appears clearly from the words of our Lord, 
Matthew xxiii. 16. “ Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte ” — by haftism^ 
says the Ethiopic version ; — the expression agrees well with the mode of admission 
among the disciples of John, and equally with what the Rabbins report of the mode 
of admission among tlieir ancestore. 

No. DCXIX. CONJECTURES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 

ADMITTING the hypothesis of doctrinal opposition between the disciples of 
John and the disciples of Jesus, as stated in the foregoing pages, it will follow, 
beyond question, that the Evangelist John distinguished himself as a determined 
champion for the truth. It becomes, therefore, worth our while to enquire under 
what circumstances this took place. 

That John w'as of Bethsaida in Galilee, is admitted ; but, that latterly he had a 
house in Jerusalem, is deduced from circumstantial evidence, and casual expres- 
sions. His being “ known to the High Priest,” probably, originated rather at 
Jerusalem, than in Galilee; the same inference follows from his being acquainted 
with the domestics of the high priest, and especially with “ her who kept the door” 
of the high priest’s house ; who, most likely, was, as such persons usually are, sta- 
tionary with their charge, which in this instance was in Jerusalem. We may add, 
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that when Jesus committed his mother to the care of John, “ that Disciple took her 
to his own” — house, or family establishment ; as the phrase ra t&a, though elliptical, 
properly implies. We find him, also, in tliis city, apparently as his home, at the 
resurrection — at the visit of Paul to see Peter, at the council of Jerusalem, and on 
other occasions : he certainly was of the nnral>er of “ the Apostles who did not quit 
Jerusalem.” — [and, after he did quit Jerusalem we hnd him at Kphesus.j 

The inference we wish to draw, is, that this “ pillar of the <dnirch” was well 
acquainted with the state of things among his countrymen, in Galilee, in Judea, at 
Jerusalem; and among his nation at large, by means of that perpetual resort of pil- 
grims from all (|uarters to the metropolitan temple, especially on the great national 
feasts, of which the Jews made a point of honour, as well as an act of devotion. It 
is, therefore, extremely unlikely that this distinguished Apostle should ever travel 
so far eastward as to preach to the Parthians ; and it is all but impossible, that he 
should address to persons, or to a province, which he had never visited, an Epistle, 
that bears on the very first verses of it a direct allusion to the disci|)les of John the 
Baptist, who were, comparatively, his near neighbours, being mostly resident in 

.Fudea or flalilee. -But, how tlien, should this Epistle ever have been inscribed 

“ to the Parthiaus” ? or, what could occasion the (Tror? 

In attempting an answer to this ipiestion, it should be observed, that this inscrip- 
tion is found, chielly if not solely, in Latin copies ; the Greek ir^>oc IlapOoc, does 
not occur. Whislou conjectured that some ancient (ireek superscription might 
describe it as written ir/joc naf)0«v«c, “ to the Virgins,” which being falsely copied — 
in short, irpoc llapOHc, might mislead the Latins, who formed from it their ail Parthos. 
One conjecture is as good as another: and it seems much more probalile that the 
original inscription was wpoc FIAPOIKOYi:, '■‘to the Pilgrims," intending the strangers 
who visited . I erusaleni, who were know n under this term; as wi; learn from Luke 
xxiv. It5. Eph. ii. 19. Whether by accideiitthis stood in some copy llAPOIKOYIi (which 
the reader will observe, differs from the former word only by a dot in the 0;) or, 
whether it was misread by the Latins Pakthicus, is not easy to say. But, we 
know that this appellation was familiar to Latin ears : hence we have on a medal 
of Augustus (Occo, p. 00.) Signis Pakthicis receptis. S. P. Q . It . On a medal of 
Trajan, Hex Pauthicus reslUutus; on another, Triumphus Pakthicus; and what 
approaches very near to our conjecture, another inscribed in (Jreek, P.XtuOt^xoc 
riAPBIKllC. inqdying Liberty given to the Parthians. i. e. by Trajan. This suppo- 
sition meets all that can be ilesired, to account for the error of those who conceived 
John’s Epistle to be addressed “ to the Parthians but the consequences of admit- 
ting it are not inconsiderable. 

No. DCXX. ON THE DATE OF JOHN’S FIRST EPISTLE. 

THA'r the resort of pilgrims to Jerusalem, in the latter days of the teraple- 
worsliip, w'as considerable, there can be no doubt ; and that the thinking part of them 
would take a lively interest in events of which Jerusalem had recently been tliQ 
scene, the reader has seen adopted as a credible supposition in No. dlxxix. 
Nothing seems more likely, than a desire on the part of the Apostles to profit by 
this natural disposition of tin* human mind, for tin: pur|»o8e of conveying Christian 
instruction to their countrymen of the dispersion, lienee James [the bishop of 
Jerusalem?] directs his Epistle “ to the Twelve Tribes scattered alrroad:" — but, how 
should it reach those to whom it is addressed ? — if not by their friends who, from 

2 N 4 
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all parts of the world, visited Jenisaletn. While John, if our conjecture be correct, 
addressed immediately these visitants themselves, and afforded them matter 
for reflection, as well while abroad, as after they had arrived at home with their 
families. 

But, if this E|>istle were addressed to the Pilfi;rims, then it must have been written 
at a very early date; certainly while this pil^rima;;e was in vojrue, while the temple 
was standing, and its rites were maintained in splendour; in short, while every thing 
was fresh, not merely in the mind of tin* writer, hut in the minds of the inquisitive. 
We may expect to find in it terms, or phrases of that time, marking (by allusion at 
least) institutions then in exercise; also, a modesty of expression, carefully avoiding 
offence to tin; zeal of the day; perhaps somewhat afl’ecting privacy; with a succinct 
and simple enunciation of particulars, proposeil with candour, hut completely 
distinct from any thing approaching to a laboured investigation. Nor is this all; for, 
supposing the writer to live fifty or sixty years afterwards, and at that time (or 
at any time in tin* interval, as copies were in re(juest.) to revise such a work for tne 
purpose of perpetuating it, he would naturally make such slight additions to it, or 
modifications in it, as, w’lthont altering its structure or general contents, would seem 
to him adviseahle. 1 am not unaware that this idea of a Second Edition of any 
inspired writer has given oflence, where, certainly no ofl'ence was intended to be 
giv<'n “Why talk correctiovs, when inspiration had already expressed, and fixed 
spiritnal lhin!>s by spirilua/ nords, and, thi-refore, tin; most jiroper words that could. 
b«‘ sugiicsted ?” Ihit a moment's reflectiou would conMiice us, that our Lord him- 
self, W'hose insjiiratioii it were blasphemy to doubt, found it necessary, occasionally, 
to repeat arul \arv his phrase, as, Mark x. 2.3. Luke xviii. 24. Jesus said, “ How 
hardly shall they who have riches enter the kingdom of (iod !" — which he after- 
wards explains - how har<l is it for them who irmt in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of G.<d ! " \\ hat is this, but a Second Edition of the same sentiment, not varied 

not changi'd in the least, from its first intention, hut illnstrat»*d by explanation and 
pn'cision mor«' applicable to the hearers. If then, our Lord found it adviseahle to 
repeat with elucidatory periphrasis what he had said, on the instant, can we refuse 
to his beloved Disciple the lihi'rty of adding a ftwv words, or a few \erses, to a 
work, composed fifty years perhajis, before, when he was revising it for the benefit 
of a class of persons totally distinct and different from those to whom it was 
originally aildressed ? [which class, in fact, no longer existed.] 

Nor let me he too severely censureil as “ fanciful, ” if I think I discern in this 
performance marks of a kind of private publication; — of being originally written in 
small pages, and forming a volume neither thicker nor larger than might he conve- 
niently carried in the girdle : whence, 1 doubt not, many an enquirer took it out, 
from tune to tinus as privacy allowed, and considered its contents with profound 
meditation and wondt'r. With this air of desire to avoid ofl'ence by adopting a 
modest phraseology, agrees the remarkable (and universally acknowledged) repe- 
tition and frecpiency of the pronoun “ He,” and “ Him,” instead of naming the jiarty 

it represents, “ We know that when he (Christ) shall appear. “ Therefore the 

worhl knoweth us not, because it knew him (Christ) not. “ Every man who 

hath this hope purifieth himself, even as he (Christ) is pure. — “ Ye know that he 
tChnst) was manifested to take away our sins; and in him (Christ) is no sin. — 
\Vhosocver ahideth in him (Christ) sinneth not — whosoever sinneth, hath not seen 
HIM, lu'ither known him.” All these referential pronouns, intending Christ, yet 
('hrist himself not named, we find in the compass of a few verses of the third 
chapter, only. 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more natural, among those Hebrews who came from distant 
countries to Jerusalem, than a desire to obtain information respecting the 
doctrines of the new sect, that had so lately started up in their nation, and had 
caused such dissentions and ditfereuces among the people : in obtaining this, a 
vast majority of them would study privacy. They would be unwilling to offend 
the ruling powers, and the long prevailing Lcvitical establishment, to incur perse- 
cution, excommunication, &c. without cause ; and this cause they could neither 
assign, nor estimate, till they had become acejuainted (more or less) with the facts 
of the case, and had considered the principles propagated by the leadci‘8 of this 
“ way,” together with the authority on which they acted. Viewed in this light, the 
First Epistle of John presents (perhaps) the very earliest document composed in 
behalf of Christianity ; and it becomes more than ever interesting, as an instance of 
doctrine addressed to enquirers, who from all quarters for various purjjoscs, but 
chiefly for devotion — for purification, and for pardon — collected at Jerusalem. 
The sentiments avowed in this tract, which they found in circulation among the 
Christians, attributed to one of their principal leaders, — these sentiments they 
would carry home with them — each to his respective country — which, considering 
the very general dispersion of the Jews, amounts to nothing short of universal 

UISTRIUUTION. 

As the discussion referred to took place in a public assembly of Divines, ther< 
can be no impropriety, it is hoped, in alluding to it; it was occasioned by the 
appearance of the following Letters in one of our ! most respectable periodical 
Journals, for November and December, 1807. under the signature of Fidelis. 

No. DCXXI. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Investigation op Certain Passages of Scripture on Principles 

NOT hitherto AUOPTED. 

Letter I 

“ IT is well known that many verbal Variations are found in the present ms. copies 
of our Sacred Books : and much diligence and learning have been emjiloyed (very 
laudably) in ascertaining those Variations. It is known also, that conjecture has 
been extremely busy in forming suppositions as to their origin and causes ; but 
although imaginations of almost all kinds have been indulged on tJiis subject, 
nobody, so far as 1 know, has (iroposed the notion of a Second Edition of an 
inspired writers works having been published by himself. Yet, if w'e reflect on 
th<! question without prejudice, we shall not discover, as 1 apprehend, any 
valid reason to the contrary. 

It cannot indeed, be thought very likely that St. Paul should go over, verbatim^ 
the whole of the Epistles which he wrote, with a view to their publication 
in one b'idy, because, we know that they were, many of them, written on 
the spur of the occasion, and that he was almost continually changing hhi 
residence. Nevertheless, he might when at Rome, for instance, keep transcripts 
of his letters sent into Greece; these he might review and revise, [in the leisure 
of imprisonment,] and to persons who desired copies of his writings, he might give 
permission to transcribe from mss. so revised by himself. What is there in 
VoL. II. 2 0 
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this contrary to {food faith? Do M’e not see it done every day by writers of 
the highest r<>piite, without the smallest imputation? If any one olyects, that the 
very words of tin; first edition being inspired they could not be varied without 
guilt; 1 answer, (hat even our hh'ssed Lord himself dn/ repeat hi.s sentiments a 
second time, in words not the same as those which he had used tlie first time; not 
from any imperfection in the phrases which flowed from his lips, hut from conde- 
bcension to the understandings of his hearers, who had, as he jierceivcd, mistaken, 
or not fully comprelicnded, his meaning; and, what he wlio was inspiration itself 
did in speaking, why should not his Apostles do in writing? 

It is jirobahle that St. Paul, when writing to the Corinthians, for instance, would 
use Greek terms, current in Corinth, in the same sense as they were used in that 
city ; whether or not those identical words expressed the same identical ideas, 
without variation, at Athens, at Uonie, or elsewhere than at Corinth. We know 
that nearly or ipiite o'ery city in Britain has some phrases, or terms, which are 
employed by its citizens in their own peculiar sense. Suppose then a person 
at Rome was desirous of perusing St. Paul’s Letter to the Corinthians, would it 
not become the writer to I'xjdain in what sense such or such a Corinthian word 
was used by him; or to substitute such other word as to the Roman reader would 
express the sentiment, or convi'y the idea intended?- -This is not only no 
impeachment of the moral character of tlu; Ajiostle, but, whether it would not, 
on the contrary, have been such an impeaehnumt, had he jmt into the hands of his 
ajiplicant, words which he would not understand, or w'ould understand in a virong 
sense, may be submitted without hesitation to the judgment of your readers. 

It is not, however, principally in reference to St. Paul that I propose; the jin*- 
sent hints. He was an actice man; but, if there wore another Apostle wdio was 
more stationary, who for many years together resid<*d in the same city, whose life 
was lengthened out to extreim- old age, who then W'as solicited to write, and who in 
complianci* with such solicitations, did write his Iasi work, is there any thing 
unlikely or unnatural in the conj(*cture, that when he published his last work, he 
also reiised his former works, and delivered his revision, together with his new 
production, to tliosi- persons who had urged him to favour them wath these labours? 
Would any body suppose there w as any harm in his publishing ^ Second Edition 
of tracts composed by him fifteen or twenty years before? — But, to bring this 
question to the test of an instance. 

Whoever has attmitively perused the First Epistle of St. John, must have 
remarked that the language perpetually fluctuates from time present “ I write” — to 
time past “ I have written.” Let us try the first two chapters ; chapter i. verse 4. 
these things tvrtle we: chap. ii. 1. I writi* : 7. 1 write: 8. 1 write: 12. I write; 
1.3. I write : 14. 1 hare written : 21. I have written: 20. I /mre written. 

1 think it ahsoluti'ly impossible, tiiat any author would change his phrase from 
“I have written,” in his First Edition to “1 write" in a Second Edition: he would 
never adopt that form of the verb. But 1 see no improbability in supposing that, 
in a Second Edition he might vary the “ I write” of the first, to “I have written.” 

I think it extremely unlikely that any author having stated a position both alfir- 
matively and negati\ely, in his h’irst Edition, would diminish the effect of his state- 
ment, by expunging ('ither branch in his Second Edition, but, I see no improbability 
of his adding to the strength of his First Edition by rendering the Second more 
complete : for instance, chap. ii. 2.3. 
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FIRST r.DITIOV. SECOND EDITION. 

Whosorver denicth tlie Son, thn same Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father. hatli not the Father, (hul) He that ar- 

knov'Mgelh the Son the same hath the 
I'ather also. 

Your readers will judffe whether this addition is not precisely in St. John’s 
manner: yet it is marked as doubtful in our public version, by being printed in 
Italics, because it is not extant in all copies. 


There is a yet more deci.sive instance, as I think, of such re-writing, in ver.scs 12. 
1.3, and 14. 


FIRST EDITION. 

I write unto you Little Children, be- 
cause* your sins are forgiven y ou for His 
name’s sake. 

I write unto you Young Men, because 
ye have overcome the wicked one. 

1 write unto you Fathers, because ye 
have known Him who is from the begin- 
ning. 


SECOND EDITION. 

I have written unto you Little Children, 
because ye have known the Father. 

I have written unto you Young Men be- 
cause ye are strong, and the tV ord of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
wicked om:. 

I have written unto yon Fathers, be- 
cause ye have known Him who is from 
the beginning. 


On this passage I beg leave to submit a few remarks: 

1. 1 think it impossible any writer should designedly insert two passages, one 
following the other, containing precisely the same ideas, and so perfectly corres- 
pondent, even to tautology, in words, as these arc, in any edition of his works, 
published by himself. 

2. 1 cannot bring myself to think, that any copier would dare to add two senten- 
ces to the words of an inspired writer : this would be a crime committed on set 
purpose : and in this instance it would be without motive or object. 

3. Though it is much more easy to omit two sentences, than to insert one 
original sentence, which requires mental exertion, and composition, and cannot be 
the cHect of accident, yet 1 am extremely unwilling to impute such gro.ss negli- 
gence to Christian transcribers. 

4. No writer of taste or feeling, having describ»‘<l the Young Men as being strong, 
and having the Word of God abiding in them, could expunge these ideas : but (as 
our foregoing instance consisted of an addition which strengthened the sentiment) 
so these ideas appear to he added with design to complete the passage. 1 leave this 
argument to the feelings of all who are judges of composition. 

5. I must observe that the copies do not agree in offering the same reading ; — 
some omit the second address to Fathers: and none has preserved the natural order 
of the parties addressed. If we begin with the Children we must place the Youi^ 

2 o 2 
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Men second, and the Fathers last; if we begin with the Fathers we must place the 
Children last; whereas it stands in our copies, 1. Children; 2. Fathers; 3. Young 
Men ; an erder for which no reason can he assigned^ hut totally subversive of the 
order of nature : your critical readers will judge of the arrangement above sug- 
gested, and of other minor varriations. 

You will not understand me, sir, as pleailing for any change of sentiment in the 
apostle: 1 have only considered u'ords. Those who do not think e^ery word from 
a sacred writer’s pen was inspired [(ihmarilyj will find no difficulty in giving 
a fair consideration to this hypothesis. It appears to me to he wcdl calculated for 
solving some of those p«‘rplexities which liave embarrassed the learned. Yon will 
also perceive that 1 conclude that we have in our present copies, trauscript.s of both 
editions. Now there is no harm in having this duplication : and 1 hope there is 
nothing dishonourable in this mode of accounting for it. It surely needs no 
apology for supposing that an ancient writcT meeting with a copy of each edition, 
inserted them both in his text, from which association our present copies are 
descendants. It is impo.ssible to conjecture over what extent of country either 
edition might prevail, but the Jirst edition was in all probability the most generally 
dispersed. 


Letteb II 

IT may readily be granted that any tract published by an Apo.stolic man in the 
early Christian church, would be circiilab^d among the Christians of those times, 
with great dispatch, immciUateiy on its publication. This is a natural and indefeas- 
able ])osition, since it arises from a principle in human nature, itself. It is natural, 
too, that, ill those tinit's it should be copied without delay in snch churches as were 
thein'xtant. And, this edition would be circulated to the widest e.xtent, of 
course. Churches that were established afterwards, were most likely to receive 
the second edition, if such there were; especially, if | they had intercourse with 
the town wln're the writer resided in his latter days, and drew their copies from 
thence. But, I think, w^e may say, that for one copy of the Second edition that 
was circulated, there would be 20, or 50, or 100 copies, of the First edition, since 
not only would it have the advantage of priority, but not one reader in a hundred 
would think of procuring the Second Edition, on account of any expected variation 
from the First. This lias led our translators to mark as doubtful, the quotation 
selected from the J''irst Epistle chap. ii. 23. I have no doubt on the genuineness 
of the addition : but possibly there may be 60 or 100, copies without it, to one which 
contains it. 

Admitting then, the residence of St. John to be at Ephesus, or any part of Asia 
Minor, for the last thirty years of his life, for which we have the testimony of 
all antiquity, we may date his First Epistle, early in that period : or even before 
he came to live there. I'his would spread first, among the neighbouring churches : 
secondly, eastw'ard, to those countries wliich professed Christianity, to Antioch, 
for certain : Syria, Cilicia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Babylonia, &c. Toward 
these countries, there are caravans wnich go every month, or six weeks, from 
Asia Minor; tliere is a regular intercourse maintained, between Smyrna, and 
the internal provinces of that country ; and through Tarsus to Antioch : — from 
Ephesus to Smyrna was easy. We have every reason to affirm, that it was the same 
anciently, and therefore, there wiu an immediate conveyance of such addresses as 
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the Apostle John publislied for the {feneral use of all Cliristians, from Ephesus, 
to the oriental provinces of the Roman empire, where Christianity was settled 
and flourished. In these churches his writinjys would be in request. More* 
over, these churches would be thejtirst 1<* translate his wrilin};s into their current 
lan^uajije, for the use of the natives of tliese provinces, who did not understand 
Greek, (whicii, how^ever prevalent the Greek lauguajje was, must Inive been many,) 
because, here was a great iiuiuber of professing Christians, who desired to be 
acquainted with their contents. 

It is evident, therefore, that these translations having for their basis the Jirst 
edition, can aifbrd no evidence of what the apostle thought proper to add in his second 
edition. 'J'he Syriac version, for instance, if we suppose that to Im the earliest, 
would represent the first edition, as would also, every version made from it, and 
all copies madj; from those, at that time, n'ceived in those parts. Whereas, the 
Armenian version, or any other, made lut<!r, wotdd at least stand the chance of 
obtaining, (and being made from) the second edition. Tlie Syriac version, therefore, 
is no evidence against an addition: the Armenian version is an evidence for it. 
[This version contains 1 John v. 7.] 

Also, the churches in Africa wer<‘ not planted till many years after those of Asia; 
their intercourse with Ephesus, being by sea, w as irregular, and coidd only take 
place, occasionally, if direct: but if we suppose it to be, on a Christian matter, 
through Italy, then it was subject to the same circumstances as attendetl the inter- 
course betw'een Ephesus and Rome. 1 say Rome, because we have no reason to 
think there was any number of Christians, worth mentioning, in any other city 
of Italy, so early. 'J'he Apostle Paul travelling from Rhegio upwards, was met by 
brethren from JZome: which when he saw, he thanked God, and took courage. 
Certainly thim, he had not met with many in places he passed through, and 
his courage had been sonunvhat cast down, for tliat reason. We find no trace 
of Christianity in Herculaneum, one of the cities of Italy, of the second size, which 
was destroyed a. d. 79. though we meet with traces of Judaism there : and, in short, 
it must be admitted, that, compared with the East the West had but few Christians. 
W'e have no reason to think that Rome sent out many missionaries early : — 
the south of Prance was Christianized from Asia, though so much farther off than 
Rome. The natural inference is, that these parts wouUl receive later copies of any 
Apostolic writing, published in Asia, than those parts which had a regular 
intercourse, half a dozen times in a year, at least, but jirobably much oftener, with 
the coast cities. And whatever versions were extant in the West, would represent the 
second edition with its variations, whatever they might be. 

As to Rome, itself, I infer, that that capital of the empire had, if any place had, 
hoth editions. Suppose, for a moment, that the first edition had reached Rome, 
when Aristobnlus quitted that city for Britain, or that it was sent to Aristobidus, in 
Britain, from Rome [Comp. Nos. dcvi. dcvii.] it will follow, that the ancient 
British copies would contain those additions which the Apostle inserted in 
the second edition. And to this agrees the fact: for Pelagianism, could hardly have 
been repressed by any text more eft’ectually than by the one in (juestion : yet that 
error rose in Britain, and it was not so decidedly opposed then, as it is now ; minus 
the testimony of this text. Moreover, the text is not cpiotcd by the venerable Bede, 
in a passage of his works, where we should expect to find it at least alluded to. 
He, therefore, might have the firet edition. 
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In Hlioi-t, almost all the arguments employed against the authenticity of the text, 
may he admit t<‘(i : they cease to have any great force, after it is ouce conceded to 
th(*se ho use them, that the first edition, with its representatives, had not the' 
words in dehalt,'. 'l’h<*y are reduced to the intirmity of a negative argument, at 
best. 

I must now observe, that the African churches being planted long after the 
Asiatic, they, no doubt, would obtain the best transcripts of the works of any 
inspired Avriter, which e<udd be procured about the time of their being founded ; i.e. 
the .secowd edition of the letter under consideration. To tijis agrees the fact ; the 
African liishops ([Kole the. passage: Tertnllian, Cyprian, Eueherius, Eugenius, with 
his consistorj of -tOO liishops, Vigilius, Fulg<‘ntius, &c. &(:. so that it was undeniably 
extant in their <-opies from the second century downwards. The argument then, is 
reduced to a point: either these diAines found the ])assage in their coj)ies, or they 
pat it there. 'I'he latter alternative is so dishonourable* to Christians and to Chris- 
tianity, that one is w'illing to accept of any hypothesis which may vindicate 
professors and teacln‘rs from such enormous guilt. — But, farther, 

1 have said, that Rome might be expected to possess whab'ver was most excel- 
lent in Christian literature, as well as in other studies. It had, then, the first 
♦•dition, b(*cause that was the earliest which could be procured ; and the sccotul, 
because the influx of i)crsons to itonn* from all parts was so great, that every thing 
portable of a literary nattire, might l>e expected to bt* brought there.. Rome 
luid an ancient version of the Scrijdiircs, known under the name of the Old 
Italic Version; it is not of any consecjnence to our argument, whether this version 
contained the te.\t of the heavenly witnesses, .since it was made very early ; but if the 
revised Roman v<*rsion of tlie INew Testament contained it, we are redm-ed to the 
saim* <lilenima as before, in reference to the African Bishops, — the reviser of this 
edition (.Jerom) eitiu'r /oMar/ it, or fotged it. The same arguments that relieve the 
characters of the African Bishops, n'lieve the character of this Father: the accu- 
sation is incredible: it is loading the party with a criim* so far beyond ordinary 
culpabilitv, that flu* mind r<*voits at the chargi*. It is admitted, then, that the 
Latin version reads this verse, that St. J<*rom adopted it, that it was adopted by 
tlie learnetl after him; as by our own famous Alkwiii, at the time, and in tin* Court 
of Charl<*magne; and h'.is so continued ever since. The inference is, that St. Jerom 
preferred tin* authority and text of the Second Fklition, and followed it. 

Thesi*, moreover, an* independent witnessc*s ; for, the African Bishops, who wrote 
before J<*rom, could not receive this passage from his revised version: or, if any 
choose to atiirin that tiu* African bishops received this passage from the Old Italic 
Version, then the autlienticity of the passage follows of course, in proportion to 
whatever importance is attached to this increased anfiipiity. 

Let us now suggest a few thoughts on the nature of the passage itself, as connec- 
ted with our views of it. We have seen that all variations m the .Sei*ond Jklitiou 
by St. .John, an* additions: an<l we can very easily conceive from the knowledge we 
have of the (Jnostic, and other heresies, then beginning to spread, that twenty or 
thirty years might see a (*()nsiderable difference in tin* opinions, and floating notions 
of soi disant Christians. An opinion wdiich was not so much as broached a. d. 
70. or tlO. might b«*come sufficiently popular to be entitled to notice, reproof, and 
correction, in A. i>. 100. Admitting, then, that the longest liver of the Apostles, 
would einjeavour to preserve his readers from the contagion of eiTor, either ind- 
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pient, or advanced, ho could not do it, by expunffing any part of an inspired work, 
since that would be to accuse inspiration with having been the cause of error, but 
lie inipjbt tlo it, by adding to his own works, by strengthening former sentiments, or 
by enlarged or explanatory ex|)ressions, so arranged us to nu'et the mistake ui 
question. This enlargement was the way of our Lord, himself; we have seen that 
it was the way of St. John in other instances ; and if in others, why not in this ? 

Wc have seen, also, that the placing of the verses containing other additions, in 
our present copies, is incorrect : arising, most probably, from the addition Inung 
inserted on a first edition ms. in the margin; and brought in erroneously, as to its 
true situation, by transcribers who copied that ms. The same 1 ap|)rchend, is 
the case here; I confess myself to be of opinion that those copies which jdace the 
8th verse before the 7th are right. It is well known, also, that copies vary m the 
WOH’ds they introduce : some insert the words “ on earth, ” and “ in heaven others 
omit them; some omit, “water;” some omit “ the Word:'” and, I might, did 1 not 
think it would tire your readers’ patieiua*, treat them with a long and delectable 
discourse, on the (ireek accents, articles, i<c. inserted or omitted in this lumons 
passage: but, it is <>nough for my purpose to say, that thesi* variations are p/'oryi, 
m my estimation, that the addition has beim made on first etiitioii copies, and intro- 
duced with more or less skill, or convenience, &c. kc. according to the ability of 
their possijssors. 

Your readers, sir, will distinguish between what T verily think to be founded on 
fact, i. e. the foregoing statement, — and what 1 am about to submit as conjecture 
only, i. c. the following view of the passage. INay, 1 must eien apologize for 
some of the language 1 am about to use, by saying, that, 1 use it not strictly, but 
for the purpose of conveying niy raeani:ig. Let us, now, attempt to shew the pro- 
priety of introducing tliis addition, in opposition to the sentiments of those who 
considered the Christ, as consisting of om‘ nature', only, i. e. tlie liuinan : but who 
denied the resideiwe of th<‘ other nature, t. e. tlie Diiiiu', in the humanity ; which 
combination vv<‘ hold to be necessary to constituti* the Christ. 

Who is he, says the Apostle, tcho orcrcometh the irorld, unless it hr one who helieres 
that Jesus [the humanityj is he irho came into tliis world hi/ assuming the component 
jiarts of human nature, 1. miter, i. c. animal life; and *2. hlood, i. e. a body, [Some 
copies read caro ov canio. Vide Simon, C'ril. IJisl.^ Such is Jesus the Cubist; 
who came, not by assuming irater, animal life, only, being a mere phantom, as some 
pti'icad, but by water {Vii'o,) and blood (a body,) also, lloweier, the assumption of 
both these principles, though necessary, yet would not ipialify him ell’ei'tually for 
his ollice, which was, to bear viitiu'ss ofdod ; for an animal may haie life arul a. 
body, yet is incapable of bearing witness; but //<c intelligent and immortal spirit, in 
man, is that u'hic/i beareth iritness, since that only is ca|)able of iindersiandiiig. 
And these three principles arc those which bear witness on eailh [^. e. w hich composi! 
the humanity] the. intelligent spirit, and the water, or animal liie, and the biood, llesli, 
or body, and these three agree in one testimony; [or rather, these three are neci'ssary 
to be combined bito o»m; person, in order to enable that (lersuii to bear le.stimoiiy ; 
since if you take away either ofthesi; principles, you im apacitale the party from all 
power of bearing witness.] Correspondcntly to this (on) three are those who bear 
witness in heaven; the Father, and the Word, ami the Holy Spirit; and these three are 
THE ONE, tli« Being of beings ! Jf we receive the witness of men, [the humanity ?J on 
human questions, with confidence, the witness of God is infinitely greater, hoili .u to 
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Hubject and certainty, since God is an infinite spirit, and not liable to error. 
Assuredly this is the witness of God, which is wihmscd conceruini' his HHon, as above. 
Jle who bclieveth in [this representation of] the Son of God [Jesus, the humanity] 
hath the witness in himself, not only of the possibility, but of the actual existence, of 
such a coini)ination, since his own nature is an instance of the same combination of 
princi(>lcs as was extant in [the man] Jesus. Jle who bclieveth not God makes him 
worse than an honest man, a lyar, &c. 

Under this view of the passage, let us endeavour to state, and compare the 
editions. 


PinST EDITION. 

Who is he who overcomefh the w'orld, 
unless it be one who believes, that Jesus 
is the Son of God? Tliis is he who 
came by ivater, and blood ; Jesus the 
Christ : not by water only, but by v\ ater 
and blood: but the spirit is that which 
beareth w'itncss. They w hich bear wit- 
ness then, are these three; the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood; and these 
arc combined in one. If we receive 
the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater; and assuredly this is the wit- 
ness of God, which is witnessed of his 
Son, &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Who is he that overconieth the world, 
unless it be one who believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God ? This is he who came 
by water, and blood ; Jesus the Christ; 
not by water only, but by water and 
blood ; but the spirit is that which bear- 
cth witness. They which bear witness 
then, on earth, are these throe ; the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood ; and these 
three are combined in one. Correspon- 
dently, those who bear witness in heaven, 
are three; the Father, awl the Word, aud 
the Holy Spirit ; and these three are tub 
ONE. If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater; and as- 
suredly this is the witness of God, which 
is witnessed of his Son, &c. 


I am justified in affirming, that (as observed in my former letter) here is no 
change of' sentiment in the Apostle: every thing he said formerly he says again now: 
he retracts nothing ; every syllable stands untouched ; but be adds, and encreases 
the strength, the beauty, and the correspondence member to member, of the pas- 
sage, while at the same time, his addition is in direct opposition to opinions w hich 
peeped forth toward the close of his long-continueil lif»‘ ; and which, certainly, 
this passage as it stood in the First Edition, was not particularly calculated to 
repress. 

You will understand, sir, that I hint at this explanation with great deference, 
and as a mere conjecture only : let it be judged by reason and candour, and what- 
ever may be proposed as superior, more applicable, or more jn obable, by any of 
your learned correspondents, shall at least be accepted with all due respect, by. 

Sir, yours, &c. 

Conjecture as to the time of the Second Edition has already fixed on the period 
of the publication of St. John’s Gospel : which was long after the other Gospels were 
in circulation; when, we may suppose, the apostle revised and edited his “ Works,” 
complete. As to the time of the First Edition, we have very little to help our guesses. 
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It is certain, however, that the Tliird Epistle of John was xnTitten many years before 
the date assigned to his Gospel, since Gains, mIjo nas host of St. Paul, and of th»‘ 
whole church,” was most probably a man advanced in life ; and we cannot think it 
likely that he should live till towards the end of the first century. 

The first chapter of the First Epistle, seems from its contents to have been »he 
precursor of the Introduction to the Gospel of this writer.” 

No. DCXXir. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

IN these Letters the reader will perceive a strong sense of the difiiculties which 
surround the history and the occasion of the First Epistle of John. — Ghotu’s 
thought it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem; and though Michaelis 
doubts the validity of Grotius’s urguinent, yet he thinks “ the opinion itself is highly 
probable;” — says he, “ .St. .John’s (}o.spel was opposed to heretic.s, who maintained 
the same tenets with those, which are oppo.sed in this Episth*.” In short, that 
writer denies to this performance the name of “ Epistle ;” and hints that, from its 
intention, it might much rather be denominated a Tract in Controversy, “ the de.sign 
of it being to combat the doctrines delivered by certain false teachers.” Who these 
false teachers were, except they were the Gnostics, none could conjecture; at length, 
when M. Norbebg’s Prospectus of his translation came abroad, with a specimen 
of the work, (1780.) a flash of conviction sti-uck the mind of Michaelis; and that 
learned m.aii saw at once the application of the Apostle’s arguments as well 
affirmative as negative. But the numerous variations in the readings of this tract, 
that eminent literalo did not set himself to consider; nor did he perceive that if one 
passage was excluded from this performance, on the plea of its being an ad(Ktion, 
by an unknown hand, that many others must share in the exclusion. He never 
conceived the possibility, to say the least, that these additions were made by the 
original author ; nor did ho trace the notion to its consetpiences, that, as the 
disciples of John certainly formed a distinct, a pojuilar, and an opposing sect, at 
the very earliest period of the Gosjiel, it was becoming in an ajiostle of Christ to 
counteract their opposition immediately as the manifestation of the Gospel of Christ 
was arrived at maturity. 

This proposition, if strictly followed up, would justify our placing this evangelic.al 
document very soon after the crucifixion. Because, the disciples of John charge tlwj 
Apostles with mistaking the character and doctrine of their Master, directly after his 
deatli ; with the grossest error in ranking him sujierior to John the Bajitist; with per- 
verting the people on the subject of his resurrection ; and with nothing short of guilt in 
baptizing with “ invocation of the name of the dead; in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, they baptize: they also make mention of the name 
of Messiah^ This last particular we cert.ainly find hinted at more than once in the 
Acts of the Apostles; equally certainly, it did not long continue in the Christian 
church; and, most likely, it was restricted in its use to those who had been 
baptized with John’s baptism ; which, as we have already seen, included a reference 
to “ the Man in whose name John baptized with the baptism of Life.” Comp. Acts 

It is not, therefore, to correct the Gnostic opinion that the Christ was a mere 
phantom, only, having no real body ; that the Flvangelist commences his address 
with a protestation of the absolute certainty — (confirmed by his senses — over and 
over again) — of what he asserts, in reference to the prior life and person of Jesus ; 

VoL. II. 2 P 
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ii is iti iTferonce to liis sulsequent life, to liis real, proper, and substantial, existence 
after !,i- resurrection : <y. d. “ We heard him discourse: we saw him with our eyes, 
and not only so, hut >\e scrupulously, closely, examined him; more than that, our 
hands liandled him ; — 1 repeat this : What M'e have seen and heard, that declare we 
to you. LInh'ss, tljcrefore, our ears have deceived us, the voice, the accents of the 
voic<', the subjects of renewed conversation between us, were those of the very 
same person whom we accompanied previous to his decease: — Unless our t-yes saw 
falsely, tln*y beheld the same man, and for our own satisfaction we scrutinized him 
with the most intense and perseverinf;; examination {tOtaodutOa). But we did not trust 
to our ears and to our eyes ; the most attentive hearing, llu“ keenest ocular inspection 
<lid not satisfy us, we used our hands; we grasped him: — what could we do more?” 
This IS at large, w hat the evangelist Luke has expressed in one word. Acts i. 3. “ He 
shew'cd himself alive again after his passion, by many infalliule signs, being 
SEEN of them, and spf.aking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, during 
forty days —It is the assertion of Paul “ he was seen many days of those who 
•had been in the habit of coming up with him from Galilee to Jcmsalem, and 
tlu'refore knew him well, hefore his suffering. Acts xiii. 31. 

It appears, th«*n, that the proposition of the Resurrection of Christ was pul to the 
severi'st tests, — to tests more seviav than it is in the power of modem infidels to de- 
vise, — in the very first instance. It was no sooner promulgated, than the Saducees — 
the people in authority, among the .lew's, were vexed beyond endurance at the 
o|>position it bore to their long (‘herished tenets, and publicly attimipted to 
supprc.ss it ; whih- the disciples of John (a numerous sect) counteracted it, to their 
very utmost, privately; and piTSuaded their adherents, as they persuade them to 
this day, that though Jesus himself might be a gooil man, enough; yet his disciples 
wa-re misi'rahly jiervcrted ; — a set of enthusiasts, knaves, or fools. Now this 
livangelist was by far the most proper piTson of all the Apostles to certify the 
fact : 1I(‘ had been well acquainted with the person of Jesus, from the time of his 
baptism -most probably, he saw the Sltekinnk settle on him at that time — he was 
much ill his confidence, as many occasions demonstrated, — lu* witnessed his 
crucifixion; he saw the wounds iiuule in his hands and feet: — more especially, he 
saw the (naturally fatal) wound in his side given, he observed its direction, its 
magnitude, the circumstances attending it, with great solicitude, as he himself 
informs us; — he must know, subseipiently, whether this wound were the same in 
form, in size, in place, in diri'ction, in short, the identical wound he had witnessed 
only Ihri'c days befon* ; nor could all the logic and casuistry of the Sanhedrim, 
all the terrors of their jurisdiction, all the aspersions of the Jewish populace, or 
the reiiiteiice of John the Bajitist’s disciples, persuadts him out of the ♦■vidcnce of 
his senses, or induce him to retract an iota of what his duty dictated, and his 
absolute and |)ersonal knovvieilge warranted. 

We |)lace this 'I'ract, then, (its composition) many years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem : say, from a. d. 3.). to a. d. -15. during which period the Jewish pilgrims 
llocki'il peaceably to their metropedis : but, wo }>lace the final revision of it after an 
interval of nearly or altogethei\^i!y years, when Jewish pilgrims no longer existed, 
instead of being satisfied with the modest conjecture of “ fifteen or twi'uty years,” 
or, Irom “ \. d. 70. or 80. to a. d. 100,” as in the foregoing Letters. And, if the 
ri'avler i‘n<|uire, what could be the ciivumstances of St. John at Ephesus, when 
writing his Gospel, (which vve take to be the time of the last edition) that should 
require or justify the additions pointed out, perhaps, we may discover in the Gospel 
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itself the mdiments of an answer to such enquiry. For it is not enough to sny that 
this Apostle intended to oppose the disciples of John, or to guard his readers 
against the errors of the Gnosti<'s, by the use of the terms \voki>, i.ioht, life, &c. in 
a Christian sense, in the Introduction to his (rospel, unless we can discern, in jiarl, 
at least, what occasion he had to institute this opposition. But, if we coiweivi' of 
the rival sect of Baptists as very numerous, and still maintaining their enmity -to 
Christianity, while the Gnostics also were a rising and spreading persuasion, wf* 
shall find the sentiments of the Apostle, intent on establishing better principles, in 
perfect coincidence, not to say identity, in both performances ; as might be expected, 
if both were contemplated together. 

Whether the sect of Baptists were more numerous at Ephesus tlian elsew here, w e 
have no means of determining; but, it is remarkable, that this city is distinguished in 
the Acts of the Apostles as being the residence of many ; for here Paul found no 
few'er than twelve men [with their families r] whom he persuaded to embrace the 
doctrine of the cross; nor is it unlikely that Apollos intended to settle at Ephesus, 
because here was a dourishing society of Baptists, with which he, as a Baptist, could 
bold communion. Admit the continuation of this society to the <lays of the. 
Apostle John, and we discern the reason of his ilcsire to ojiposc their tenets. Admit 
the continuation — perhaps, the increase, — of this society, and it vindicates the 
projirii-ty of strengthening in certain instances, the e.\pr»*ssions of a Tract originally 
written (pretty much, at least) against tlu-m. Admit that this society held the 
same opinions as we trace in tlie liooks of the present Bajitists, and the inference 
becomes clear. That the Christian writer had more cogent reasons for the 
insertion of every sentence he add.s, than could be conciiied by us before these 
works came under our inspection. 

Possibly, an instance may illustrate this argument. — In a strangely rnjstical 
story (which neithci- Michaei.is nor myself will undertake to exidain,) that follows 
the baptism of Jesus by John, in the Sabean book.s, wi* read that — “ the Angel of 
Light threw the covering of the body of John into the Jordan, wrapt him in a 
covering of glory, and put on him the beautiful turban of light. . . . Four men of 
peace, the IM'ing Eye, the IJinng Name, tin* Eiviag (Jloiy, and the JAviug Light, 
took John by the hand, led him to the place of 'rruth, and said. Let us see a man, 
who corner from the Earth, a Just and upright man! Abater, the ancient, clothi'd 
some of them with glory, others with light. But John stooil at the place of am. 
OLORY and of all light, and .said, “ 1 beseech thee, thou first Lifi', thou second 
Life, and thou third Life, that to the place of Light, where 1 stand, may come all 
honest and upright men, who are wriltenin the book of Life, and are baptized with 
juire ba])tism, over whom tin; name of the (iIkeat Eife has 'leen jironounced.” 
Stories of this kind were ci'rtainly well cabadated to catch the attention of the 
crowd, whether taken literally or mystically. It was not in the (lowcr of the 
Apostle to meet this marvel, as a ('hristian, by a jiarallel instance of an earthly 
mortal’s reception in the realms of bliss; but, he meets it by asserting the descent of 
a Celesti.'d personage to earth, who gave to as many as recened him the privilege 
of becoming sons of God, — who Avas made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth: and we beheld his olory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of 
THE Father.” 

“ We beheld his glory" — the writer has in view some event of which he Iiad beim 
Koectator. Nor hatl he alone been the spectator of it It was an imiircssive event. 
He recollected it to his dying day. If the livangelist were one of the two disciples 

2 i* 2 
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of the Baptist who followed Jesus, in consequence of the testimony borne by their 
Master (John i. 35 — 39.) as is usually supposed, then he might have beheld the 
testing of the Shekinah on Jesus, at his baptism, which took place the day i>efore. 
Undoubtedly, there was on that occasion, as already observed in No. ncxiii. and, 
as reported by the liaptists, themselves, “ an assemblage of splendors which marked 
that event with ])eculiar and wonderful effulgence and dignity the Holy Ghost 
was one witness to the sanctity of his character ; the Voice from Heaven was a 
sscond witness ; —yet on that occasion John did not ‘‘ behold his glory.” But John, 
with Peter and James, saw this " Word made flesh” tmnsfigured ; when “ his face 
DID SHINE AS THE SUN,” M hen “ foshion of his countenance was altered” when his 
very raiment was “ white as the light in short, when to “ Peter and they who 
were with him,” he appeared as the Word, in glory ; secondly, “ a bright cloud 
(tlie Shekinah) overshadowed them ; and thirdly a Voice was heard from Heaven,say- 
ing, “ 'I'his is my beloved Son.” If Peter found it availing to appeal to this inci- 
dent — if ho })rotests (2 Ejiist. i. 10.) “ We have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
(like that of the ascent of John the Baptist to the place of all glory and of all 
light”) when we made known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Ulirist, but we were eye-witni'sses of his majesty; for ho received from God the 
Father honor and glory, when there came a Voice to him from the excellent 
GLORY, saying, this is my beloved Son — If Peter made this appeal, to this 
event, why should not John allude to it \ If John alludes to it, what is the e.sscnce 
of that allusion, but the very sentiment of the ]»assage containing the three heavenly 
witnesses^ “ This is niy beloved Son” say the three prior Evangelists, was the 
witness of the Voice from Heaven; and Peter says the same : it is the witness of 
(rod which he hath testified of his Son, says John, in his Epistle : and if it be asked, 
why this inspire<l penman thought it necessary to add the testimony of these 
Heavenly Witnesses, it is answereil by considming tlu' necessity whicli actuated 
him to a<hluc(' tin* manifestation of the Glory of the Only-liegotten of the Father^ 
which he had beheld. The same rea.sons as jiustify that passage in the opening of 
his Gosjiel, justify the addition in his Epistle. And nothing could be more proper, 
considering tin* persons whom it immediately concerned ; since the Baptists them- 
stdves acknowledged, concerning Jesus, that — “ he manifested himself in tire” — “ he 
w'as'clotlu'd with (ire : — In* also shewed prodigies in tire.” The Apostle a])peals, though 
covertly, to their own acknowledgments. We conclude therefore, that, as both 
jiassages exhibit tin* same thought, and refer to the same incident, it confirms the 
|»robability that they were both written by the same pen, at tin* same time ; which 
is what we have ventured, with the greatest deference, to suggest, and to defend. 

No. HCXXHI. BAPTISTS AT EPHESUS? 1 Epist. Tim. hi. 10. 

I KNOW that to press an hypothesis too far is often fatal to the cause it is 
intended to serve; and therefore would only submit, as a query, whether the 
existence of a Baptist interest at Efihesiis may be allowed to throw any light on 
the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy, supposing him to be Bishop of Ephesus, at the 
time he received thi^m? Some havi* imagined that the First Epistle had particularly 
in view the Thcrapetdir, [Michaelis asserts their prevalence at Ejihesus, under the 
name of EWwcs.J a Jewish sect, [Sec? their Articles in the Dictionaiy.} and was 
intended to counteract the maxims they inculcated. That tliey were numerous in 
Egypt, we know; and they were not confined to that country; but, that they had 
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any establishment at Ephesus, or even any existence there, "we do not know. 
W'hereas, we have every reason to believe the existence of John’s Disciples there; 
and fiirther examination may, perhaps, convince us that the cautions addressed to 
Timothy might have some (inclusive) reference to them. J’ossibly too, the famous 
text, “ God manifest in the flesh,” might receive illustration from this admission, and 
prove to be coincident as a sentiment, with that of the Evangelist, “ We beheld his 
glory,” &(!. If the Evangelist beheld his glory, why might he not he seen of Angels? if 
the Hhekinah accompanied him, why might he not htf justified in the Spiiit? — if the 
Word was made flesh, yet was gloriously transfigured, what was that, but "God 
manifest in the flesh?” and if St.John, at Ephesus, found it necessary to ass<Tt this 
doctrine against the Baptists, might not St. Paul, also, who was well acquaintt'd 
with that city, experience the same imiucement, when writing to the youthful 
Bishop, for whom he felt ail the affection of a father? The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians was, probably, not written solely to that city ; but was to a certain degree, or 
within a certain vicinity, circular. 

No. DCXXIV. CONSTITUENT PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN NATURE? 

WE must not <(uit this sulqect witliout submitting a few words in elucidation of 
notion of three Constituent Princ’iples in the composition of Man. Whether this 
were the doctrine of the learned among the Hebrew nation, in opposition, perhaps, to 
the Saducees, or whetlier it were general in the East, we need not now enquire. It 
is certain, that 8t. Paul expresses himself to the same effect, in writing to the 'J'h<*s- 
salonians, 1 Epist. v. 23. “ May the («od of P<‘ac<‘ sanctify you wholly — your whole 
entireity, the Spirit, and the Soul, and the Jiody” — Here the distinction intended 
by the manifest construction of the passagt;, between the three Constituent Principles, 
is the same as is intended by the Apostle John, umler the ti'rms the Spirit, and tlte 
Water, and Ihelilood; but as these are united to fVirm a man, in the most formal mode 
of .speech, by Paul, so they are by John; for otherwise, their testimony, could m-i- 
ther be combined, nor testify tin* same thing, nor to the same eflect, &e. 4<c. And any 
one of them omitted in the Epistle of John, as in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
would be fatal to the entireity contemplateil by the writers, and to the import of 
die passages where these terms are found. 

No. DCXXV. A PRAXIS ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN ; 

AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE IDEAS OF THE WRITER, BY MEANS OF ARRANGEMENT. 

IT is remarkable that this Epistle has neither Address, Salutation, nor Name 
of the Writer, yet no part of Sacred Writ has been more generally ascribed witliout 
hesitation to one of the Apostles, and that one the Evangelist John. What could 
be his reasons for omitting his name, may be surmised, but cannot be absolutely 
deterinint'd. If this tract were composed so early as we have conjectured, he was 
not then “ the Elder,” which is his subseipient distinction ; nor was he Bishop of 
Jerusalem, for that station was occupied by James; nor does he choose to describe 
himself as “ a servant of Jesus Christ,” since that might alarm the suspicions of the 
prejudiced, and induce them to reject his performance without reading it. It must, 
therefore, be considered as being, at first, a Tract in somewhat of confidential 
circulation; intended to direct the doubtful, and to guard the faithful; to state in 
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the most simple form the doctrines of the new sect, with the duti(‘s they stood 
engaf?ed to discharge; their encouragements and enjoyments here, with their 
most glorious expectations hereafter. 

It has long been the opinion of the present writer, that the di\ isions by chapters and 
verses have done at least e<jual injury to this Epistle, as to other parts of the N, 'F. 
not to say, that those portions of it which appear to have been retouched by the 
author, have sutfenjd also by intermixture of the margin with the text ; to the great 
disparagement of the nhole. Tlie reader is d<isired to look for nothing in the 
following I’raxis but an attem])t at Arrangement, an attempt to ascertain what the 
writer thought pntpt'r to address to his countrymen, while they were yet a nation, 
while their expected calamities were yet at some distance. That their present 
institutions were 'ere long to be annulled, he knew ; but they did not. He very 
cautiously hints at a))proaching (‘vents. And it deser\es notice, that the Jews 
r<‘ceiv(‘d ain[>!e warning, from the pens of Christian writers, of what was about to 
befall them. The (‘\angelist IVIatthew is explicit — the Lilpistles of John, and of 
Janies, are to the same etfect; and the Epistle to the Hebrews may be added to the 
])redietions which anticiiiated tlie close of tin* Levitical observances. 

Again the reatb'r is n-mimled, that the words of the following Ib'uxis are not to 
be considered as those of a profe.s.sed translation; but merely as signs of ideas 
intended to discover the /ce/iMg’.s of the original writer, and to transfer them to the 
conception of tin; English reader. As verbal renderings, they trip; but their design 
is ajipareiit. 

It is likely, for instance, that the learned will object to the import giicn throughout 
to £ 01 ', that of sujiposed or eomparativi* cerlainhi, to distinguish it from n, //| which is 
completely uncertain. J5ut, in this l']pistle by remb'ring it so sure/i/, it assists in 
.art'ording the means, not only of si'parating the jiropositions, according to the 
intention of the author, but, of marking that i-riterion, which it is e\idently his 
jiurjiose to suggest, but whiih the ^'of tin' English language, or the u of the Greek, 
does not e/lect. 

Nor is it here only, that a similar power ought to lx* contemplated in mv. The 
jiassage 1 J’im. iii. 10. [alluded to in No. nexxiii.J is rendered little other than a 
<‘ontradiction, by indifl'er< nc(> to this distinction. “These things J write to thee, 
hoping to come to thee shortly "— -If the Aposth' hoped to come sliorllif, there was 
less r(‘ason, or no reason at all, why lie slioulil wril<‘. Tin- sense of the passage 
requires — “ 'J'hese things 1 xM'ite to tln'e. — I had hopi'd to come to thee shortly; 
but since, but cerlainlt/, £nvSt, as 1 am very slow, very tardy in coming, — these things 1 
write to tlu-i', iva, in order that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in tin- house of God, in selection of church ollicers, bishops, deacons, &c. 
so as to give no umbrage, without <*a\il, or controversy, and preserving uni- 
formity of discourse, 'o/ioXo-yoivin’oc, among the lilphesiau aspirants. 

“fireat is the mystery of Godliness, &.C.— nevertheless, notwithstanding this 
glorious character, in the latter times some shall th'part from the faith,” &c. 
The diMsioii of the chapters shouhl be disregarded by the judicious. 
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A PRAXIS ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


nP02 HAPOIKOYS: [1.] 


EIII2TOAH KA0OAIKH . 


TO THE PILGRIM - STRANGERS. [2.] A GENERAL EPISTLE. 


THAT which wa.s from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, wliat we 
have closely inspected, and our hands have handled, 
concerning the doctrine of the Life — (for the ihfk was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness of it, 
and announce to you that Eterwh JiiFu which was 
with the Father, and was manifested to us) — That which 
we have seen and heard vve announce to yon, to the in- 
tent that you also may have coininunion with us; and 
truly, our eomniuiiion is with tlu* Father and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ. Moreover, we write these things 
to you, that our joy may be full. 

This also is the communication that we have beard 
from him, and we report to you, — that (lei) is IjIGHT, 
and no shades are in him. So surely as we should say 
“we have communion with him,” hut should walk in the 
darkness, we sliould lie, and should not practise the truth. 
But, so surely as we walk iu the light, as he is in the 
light, we have communion one with the other. 

Moreover, the blood of Jesus Christ, bis son, cleanseth 
ns from all sin. So surely as wc* say that we have no 
sin, we mislead oursidves, ami the truth is not in us. So 
sur<‘ly as w'e confess our sins he is (aithful and just to 
remit to ns tliose sins, and to cleanse us from all unrigh- 
teousness. 

Mv little elirildren, these things T wTite to you to the 
intent \e should not sin. But, so surely as griy one sms, 
we have an Advocate with the F«itluT, Jesus Chi v.t, the 
righteous. And he is a propitiatory victim for our sins ,* 
nor indeed for ours only, hut for those of the whole 
world. 

By this also, we may discern that we know him, so 
surely as w^e keep his commandments. Tlie person who 
says, “ r know him,” but who does not keep his com- 
mandments, is a lyar, and the truth is not in tliat man. 
But he who obeys liis word, truly iii this man the love 
of God is complete. 

By tins also, wo may know that we are in him. The 

i ierson who says “1 abide in him,” is bound to walk, 
ike as he walked. 

Brethren, not a new commandment do I write to 
you, hut, an old commandment, which ye have had from 
the beginning., .Again, a new commandment 1 write 
to you, that is verified by him, and by you, inasmuch as 
the darkness is passing oiT, and the true light already 


DupUcaitom, YariationB^ 


[Docfrhte, literally word, \oyo^* 
Comp, the sentiment, Acts 20. (lo 
speak to the people all the words of 
this LIFE.” See Note 3. 


\ shades are. defects of light : there are 
no defects of light in (Jod: no spots, as 
in the Sun.] 


.... So surely ns we shall say that wo 
have not sinned, we make him a lyar, 
and Ills W urd is not in us. 


Chap, If. 

[Adrocafe, IlfipaKXiiroc- See Note 4.] 
['IAaflr;xoc, the medium of ai-ona-menf : 
See the Article Oracle in the DU'- 
fionary, in which the distinction be- 
tween Ilasmos and Ilasterion is stated. 
See Note 6.] 


* .The old commandment is that word 
which )e have heard from the begin- 
ning. 
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shinotli. • • He who loveth his brother, abideth in this 
light /and meetelh with no occasion of stumbling: whereas 
the person who hatetli his brother, is in the darkness, and 
in the darkness he walketh, and knoweth not whereabout 
ho is wandering, because the darkness hath suspended 
the office of his eyes. 

1 write to you Little Cliildren, because your sins are 
remitted to you through llis name. 

I write to you Young Men, because ye have overcome 
tlic wicked one. 


I write to you Fathers, because ye have known Him 
wtio is from the beginning. 

Do not affectionately love the world, nor the things 
in tlu; world. So surely as any one affectionately loveth 
tlie world, the alfectionate love of the Father is not in 
him. Ilecause, all that is in the world — the lust of the 
tlehli — and the lust of the eyes— and the poin]) of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world 
passctli away, and the lust tliereof; but he who doetli 
the will of God abideth for ever. 


• • . The person who professes to be in 
this light, yet hateth his brother, is in 
the dark hitherto. 

lypatjui), I write ; typa^a, I have writ- 
ten.] 

I /lajye •mriitm to you Little Chil- 
dren, because ye have known the Fa- 
ther. 

I haoe written to you Young Men 
because you are strong^ and the word 
af God abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the wicked one. 

I have written to you Fathers, be* 
cause ye have known Him who is from 
the beginning. 


My Little children, it is the last perio<l of time; and 
as ye have lu'ard that the Antichrist should come, so 
now many Aiitichrist.s are instituted, whence we know 
that it is the last period of time. From us they went 
out; hut they were not of us: if, indeed, they had been 
of us, they would also have continued with us : but (this 
took place) that tliey might be manifested, that they are 
not all of us. 

However, you have an unction from the Holy One, and 
are aware of all things. T have not written to you be- 
cause ye arc not aware of the truth, but because ye are 
aware of it; and because (ye are aware that) every 
falsiiication is not of the truth. Who is the falsifier, if 
not the denier of Jesus, that he is the Christ? This is 
iho Antichrist, the denier of the Father and the Son. 
Every denier of the Son hath not the Father.., 
Let, therefore, that whieli yv have heard from the be- 
ginning abide in you, and you will abide in the Son and 
in the Father: and tliis i.s the constant promise that he 
hath cfuistantly promised us -ktkrnal LIFE. 

These (cautions) I have written to you concerning 
those who are seducing you. But the unction that you 
have received from him, abideth in you, and you have no 
weed that any one teach yon, other than that unction 
itself teacheth yon, conceriiiiig all things; and that is 
true, and is no falsifier. Also, according as that teach- 
eth you abide in him. Ami now, little children, abide 
in him; in order that whenever he shall appear, we may 
have confidence, and not be ashamed before him at 
bis coming. 

So surely as ye know that he is righteous, ye know 
that whoever praetiseth righteousness is born of him. 
See what great affection the Father hath given to us, that 


[last period of time, lilorallv, the last 
hour: the latest period of the Jewish 
polity. See Note G.J 


. . . (but) He who confessefh the Sun, 
also hath the Father. 

... So surely as tliat abideth in you 
which ye have heard from the begin- 
ning. 


Chap, IIL 
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we should be called children of God! Wherefore the 
world knoweth us not, as it knew him not. Beloved, we 
are now children of God ; but it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, yet we know that so surely as he shall 
appear, we shall be like to him, because we shall see him 
as he is. And every one having this hope in him purifi- 
eth himself, as he is pure. 

Every one practising sin practisetb also contrariety 
to law; for Sill is what is contrary to law : and ye know [contrary to lav)^ avofniav, lawlessness ; 
that he was manifested, that lie might take away our ulegality.] 
sins ; moreover, sin is not in him. Every one abiding 
in him sinnetU not. Whoever sinneth hath not seen 
him, nor known him. 

Little cliiidren, suffer none to mislead you. He who 
practisetii u,i;liteoiisness, is righteous, like as He is righ- 
teous. lie wlhi practisetli sin is of the devil, inasmuch 
as the devil siunetli from the beginning. To this pur- 
pose the Sen of (iod apjieared, tliat he might undo the 
deeds of tin; dcNil. Every one horn of God practisetli 
not Mil, because His seed reinainetli in him; and he is 
unable to sin, because he is offspring of God. 

By this are distinguished the children of God and the 
childien of the devil: — Every one that doth not practise 
right eousiiess is not of God; nor he who loveth not his 
brotlier. Because, this is the message that ye have heard 
from the beginning, that we should mutually love one 
another. Not resembling Cam. who was of the (ill-inten- 
tioned) malignant one, and killed his brother: and for 
wdiat cause did he kill him i Because his own deeds were 
ill-intentioued, while those of Ins brother weie correct. 

Wonder not, rny brethien, if the wot Id hate you. We 
know tluit wo are passed over from (the way) of death to 
life, lu'cause we atlectionately love the brethren. He 
who lovelii not Ids liriitlier, reinainetli in (the way) of 
death. I']very one who liatetli his brother is a murderer : 
and ye know that any murd(‘rer hath not eternal life 
abiding in liim. 

By this wti discern the affectionate love of God, inas- 
much as siu h an one as iih, fonts laid <lown his Itfo ; and 
we ought for the hrethren to lay down our lives. But, 
whoever liath the property of this world, and seeth his 
brother suffering necessity, yet shutteth up closely his 
bowels from him, how doth the affectionate love of God 
abide in him f Little childien, let us not love in word, 
nor in profession (only) hut in performance and in reality. 

By this also, we may know that we are of tlie truth, 
and may assure our hearts before him. But so surely as 
our hearts condemn us (by recollection) so much greater 
is God than our hearts, and knoweth all things. My 
dearly beloved, so surely as our hearts condemn us not 
(by recollection) we may have confidence towards God, 
even that what we solicit we may receive from him, 
because wo keep his cominundments, and practise what is 
^casing in his sight. And this is his commandment. 

That we believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
affectionately love one another, as be gave us command* 

Vol.il 2Q 
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ment. And ho who oboyeth Ins commandments, abideth 
in Him, and he in him ubideth. 

By this also, we know whether he abideth in us — from 
the Spirit which he hath given us. Beloved, do not con- 
fide in every spirit ; but examine the spirits if they be of 
God, because many lying instructors have gone out in 
the world. 

By this may be distinguished the Spirit (which is 
derived) from God. Every spirit that confesseth Jesus 
Christ to be come in flesh, is from God ; but every spirit 
that confesseth not Jesus Christ to be come in flesh, is 
not from God : ]>u1 this is that of Antichrist, of which yon 
have heard that it should come, and now is it, already, in 
the world. 

Ye are of God, little children, and have overcome 
them, because greater is he who is with you, than he who 
fs with the world. They are of the world, wherefore they 
speak of the world, and the world hearkeueth to them. 
We an^ of (lod : he who knoweth God hearkenetii to us: 
he who IS not of (iod hearkeueth not to us. 

By this we distinguish the Spirit of truth from the 
spirit of misguidance. Beloved, let us aifectionately 
love one aiiotlu'i* mutually, hecause aflection is from 
God; and every one who exerciseth affection is offspring 
of God, and knoweth God. He who doth not exercise 
alfec-tion, knoweth not (tod ; for God is affection, la 
this appeared the aflection of (rod towards ns, Jiiasniuch 
as God sent into the world his Son, the Only-Begotten, 
that we might live through him. 

In this IS the affection (displayed) not that we have 
affectionately loved Ciod, but that he hath affectionately 
loved us, and sent his Sonffo be) the Propitiatory Victim 
for our sins. Beloved, if God so (displayed) alfectionate 
love for us, then, we are bound afl(*ctionately to love one 
another mufuallv. No one hath inspected God, at any 
time. So surely as w<' aifectionately love one another 
mutually, God abideth in us, and his aflectioiiate love is 
complete in us. 

By this we distinguish that we abide in Him, and be in 
us, — that, of his Spirit is givcm to us. And we have seen, 
und do testify, that the Father sent the Sun, (to be) the 
Saviour of tlie world. Whosoever confesseth that Jesus 
is the Son of (»od, God abideth in him, and he in God. 
And we have kiiow^n, and have confided in the aflection- 
ate love that (iod hath towards us. God is affectionate 
love ; and lie who abideth in aflectionatc love, abideth in 
God, and God in him. 

By this is jierfected tlie aflectionatc love with us, iu 
order that we should have confidence in the day of 
judicial investigation, because, conformably to what ho 
is, are we in this world. Apprehension (of evil) is not 
in afleclionate love, hut the perfected affectionate love 
casfefh out the apprehension (of evil) because apprehen- 
fiion hath piiinful sensation : for he who apprehendeth (evil) 
is not oompletf* in affectionate lore. We affectionately 
Jove him, hecause he utTc^tionately loved us, first. 


Chap. IV. 

a ing instructors^ literally false pro* 
BtSt See Note 7.] 


[Propitiatory Victim. iXaa/ioc-] 
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So surely as any one should say Aye» I love God 
affectionately/’ yet hate his brother^ he is a falsifier ; for 
if he do not affectionately love his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he affectionately love God, whom he hath 
not seen ? And this commandment have we from Him, 
that he who affectionately loveth God, should afiection- 
ateiy love his brother, also. Every one who believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is offspring of God: and every 
one who affectionately loveth tue progenitor, affection- 
ately loveth his progeny. 

By this we know that we love the children of God, 
inasmuch as we love God himself, and observe his com- 
mandments : for this is the love of God ; therefore we 
should observe his commandments : and his commandments 
are not burdensome; because every offspring of (rod con- 
quereth the world : and this is the (means of) victory that 
conquereth the world — our Faith. Who is the victor over 
the world, if not he who believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God { This is he who came through (the means of) 
water and blood, Jesus the Christ ; not by the water onlj, 
but by the water and blood : but the spirit is the wit- 
nessing (power) because the spirit is the truth. For 
three are the witnesses on earth, the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood... If we receive the testimony of 
men, the testimony of God is greater : and this is the 
witness that God hath witnessed concerning his Son. He 
who believeth in the Son of God, hath the witness in 
himself: he who believeth not God, makes him a falsi- 
fier, because he believeth not the witness that God hath 
witnessed of his Son. And this is the testimony — that 
God hath given to us Life Eternal ; and this Life is in 
his Son. lie who hath the Son bath Life ; but he who 
hath nut the Son, hath not Life, 

These things have I written to you, ..that ye may 
believe on the name of the Son of God, (and) that \e 
may know tiiat ye have eternal Life. Also, this is the 
confidence that we have towards Him, that so surely as 
what we solicit is according to his will, he hearkeneth 
to us : and so surely as we know that he hearkeneth to 
us, in that which we solicit, we know that we may 
(expc^ct to) have the things requested from him. 

So surely as any one sees his brother sinning a sin not 
unto death, he shall intreat, and (God shall) give to him 
• .life. There is a sin unto death ; I do not say that he 
should pray concerning that. All unrighteousness is sin; 
but there is sin not unto death. 

We know that every one (who is) the offspring of God 
sinneth not, but..keepeth himself, and the (ill-inten- 
tioned) malignant one toucheth him not. 

We know that we are of God, though the whole world 
lieth under the malignant Cne. 

We know, too, that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given to us understanding, in order that we should know 
the true God, and should be in the true, in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and Eternal Life. 

Little Children, guard yourselves carefully from idols. 

So BE IT. 


Chap. V. 


. . . and these tliree agree in one. And 
three are the witnesses in heaven, the 
Father, and the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, and these throe are TiiK ONE. 


. . . who believe in the name of the 
Son of G#tl, 


• who is sinning not unto death, 


• «. he who is the offspring of God 


2q2 
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No. DCXXVI. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOREGOING SKETCH. 

THE reader has now before him a skeleton of the First Epistle of John, ditTerent 
in arrangement from that in common use. The duplications and variations speak 
for themselves. It may he pronounced impossible that any person capable of 
writing should have adopted so many doubles as usually deform this tract in our 
common copies: for instance, no author could say, “ these things have 1 written to 
you who believe on the name of the Son of God, — iva, in order that ye may believe 
on the nam<; of the Son of God,” — if his readers already believed, of what use is 
the latter clause*, with the cause assigned for his writing? and to insert the word 
continue — “that yi* may continue to believe,” is endurable, only because it has been 
a customary reftige of <*ommentators. The judicious will determine whether the 
passages “if, theri'forc, that which ye have heard from the beginning abide in you” 
— “So surely as that abid(‘th in you which ye have heanl from the beginning — 
that ri'lating to him who hateth his brother, and therefore walkcth in darkness: — 
those r<*ferring to tiui old commandment; and those importing denial of having 
.sinned, are not evidimt diijilications ; if they arc, the inference will fully justify 
the notion of revisions by the author; — this also will follow, that if one passage be 
expunged from our present copies, because of doubtful existence in the first copy, 
it must be accompanied by many others. 

No. DCXXVII. HAPOIKOYS, nAPeiKOYS: FA RTHICU.S. [No/c l.J 

^'^EU^i is a world of difTerence between assigning an early date to this 
tract, and insisting on tin* adoption of a mere verbal conjecture, which, whether 
ingi’iiioiiK or stupid, cannot now' be verified. The accidental insertion of a dot or a 
line might, or might not, be the cause of misleading those Latins, who mistook the 
(Jreek Parthikous, for their Parthicus: nevcrtlu'less, it maybe tolerated, till one 
mor<* plausilile be suggested. The error, or ratlier, the cause of(*rror, hinted at, 
was in perpetual occurrence among the (Jreek vvritei*s ; and the following extract 
may convince (he reader that, whatever becomes of the conjecture, the thought is, 
at least, not unnatural. 

Referring to Mcnccratcs, a physician of Syracuse, who flourished, according to 
Plutarch, in the time of Agesilaus (about 3(tO years before a. n.) and who wrote a 
work “ On Cures,” (now lost.) Galen, the famous physician, has a passage to the 
following etfert : “A book that treats on medicine has been entituled AvroKpilrwp 
oXoypafi/uiToc : Auloculor, lu'cause it was dedicated to the chief Magistrate; hologram- 
mafos, becausi* by means of separate characters it ex[)re.ssed in whole syllabb*s [i.e. 
perspicuousl)', in words at length] two, three, four, tivi*, or any other number (of 
quantities) of resin, pitch, and most other medicaments. Menecrates did this, 
because, it rur.QuiiNTLY happhns not only to those who are not disposed to 
<'OMiMiT AN EURoit IN WRITING, but also to soiue vvho do it by design, that they 
make omicron, (b into theta, 0, by a line drawn across the middle of the circular 

letter.”- The ri'ader will observe that (ialen says, this frequently happens to 

writers who have no such intention; ami that, by the very accident we have suppo- 
sed, in the instance before us. Certainly, the desire of providing against this 
fV«*qucnt cause f)f error in his medical reeijn-s, was greatly to the honour of Menecrates, 
0 S a member ofthe faculty; nor should Galen’s candour in noticing it, pass without 
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applause. He proceeds to say, what is not equally to our purpose, but yet is of 
value to all critical enquirers into the state of the text, that — “the iota, I, too, may be 
turned into other letters a[>proaching it in shape; so, if from ^amwirt, r, one line be 
taken away, or if from r/m, P, a member be remove<l, the form iota, I, remains. 
In like manner, with regard to' many letters, it has happened, that tlie characters 
denoting them have suffered variations, some by apposition, some by composition, 
some by parts taken away.” Galen de Compositione Medicaitientoram per genera, 
lib. \ii. cap. 9. 

On this evidence may rest our justification. It has seldom been so openly stated 
in reference to the letters of the Greek alphabet; but every Hebrew scholar knows 
that considerable variations have taken place in the readings of that language, by 
the accidental omission or suppression of the lu'ads, or the members, of some 
characters, and the disproportionate length of parts bestowed on others. 

No. HCXXVIII. Pilgrim Stbangees. [Nt»fe2.] 

THAT considerable importance w'as attached fo the Pilgrim Strangers, to their 
opinions, and convictions, by the Jews of Jerusalem, an<l by the {'hiefs of the nation, 
is not only a very natural supposition in itself, but is supi)orted by the best authori- 
ties; among others we may notice the inendents introduced by Hegesippus, in his 
account of the death of James the .lust. — “Since many of the chief men believed, a 
ilisturbance arose among the Jews, among the Scrilx's and Pharisees, who appre- 
hended there was danger, that all the people would think Jesus to be Christ. 
Coming therefore to James, they said, Wc beseech thee to persuade alt that conic 
hither at the time of the jxissover, to think rightly concerning Jesus: ...for on 
account of the passover all the tribes are come hither, and many gentiles.” 
Euseb. Hist. Heel. lib. ii. cap. 23. If it wer<; of conse«pieiicc to these chiefs to 
destroy the nascent faith of these Pilgrims Strangers in the character of .Jesus, i£ 
was of no less consequence to the Apostles to conlirm that faith; and this could 
not be better effected than by a short, a portable, and an affectionate tract. 

AVith this coincides the history of the Acts of tin* Apostles ; for, whether it W’cre 
by means of this tract, or by any other means, it does app«'ar that the resort of 
Christian believers of the .Jewish nation, to Jerusalem, at the national feasts, w'as 
very great. It was concerning these that James advised I*aul,--“ thou se<‘st 

brother, how many thousands ( myriads) of Jews there are which believe: and they 

arc all zealous fur the law.” Acts xxi. 20. It w'as, however, the unbelieving .Jews 
“ of Asia,” which r.aiscd the tumult against Paul ; no doubt encouraged and sup 
ported by a vast assemblage from all parts of the world. 

These instances may also stand in proof of the fa('ilities afforded for circulating 
addresses to the Jews dispersed among the Gentiles, aiul to the (tentilcs themsclvc.s ; 
in all parts. This has been already hinted at; but it may bear repetition, on 
account of its great importance : of which, we, at this distance of time, can form no 
adequate conception ; indeed, no conception, at all, t‘.\c<*pt by comparison with the 
present throngs of Mahometan Pilgrims, which from the remotest regions visit the 
Temple at Mecca. 

*** The importance of the Apostles’ permanent resid<'ncc in Jerusalem, a.s a 
station, is clearly evinced by these consider.ations. 
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No. DCXXIX. [Ni»/e3.] 

Doctrine of tlte Life. It has been usual to consider this phrase which literally 
may he rendered “ Word of JLife," as a Hebraism, importing the living Word, 
or even the life-giving Word; but, if the notion of opposition to the disciples of 
.John, be adnutt<*d, it should appear to be intended in direct contradiction to their 
doctrine, of Life-, as well to tlu^ doctrine as to the phrase; and under this accepta- 
tion it preserves the uniformity of the passage, has considerable force, and is a 
proper member of the jiaragraph in which it stands. 

No. DCXXX. [JVo/c4.] 

Advocate, Tlnpo»rX>)Toc. 1 think it very likely that this is a sacerdotal term, in 
us(' among the .lews, aiul, probably, applied to the priest who offered sacrifices on 
belialf of orteiiders. The otiice of the priest, on sm;h occasions, was to instruct, to 
ad\ise, to encourage, to intercede, and finally to comfort, when the solemnity was 
properly performed. All tliesi* ideas are included in the term paraclelos. It is 
known in its forensic sense among the Greek writers; but, 1 cannot bring myself to 
believe that a Jew writing to Jews woidd travel out of his national connection for 
an idea of the kind, or for a t<‘rm by which to express that idea. The inference I 
wish to draw is, that this term w'as employed by this writer while the office and the 
action (of iutorcessiou) was in constant and regidar exercise. The Apostle could not 
possibly allude to an idolatrous parudclos; which was the only kind extant (fter 
the destruction of Jerusalem: he therefore expresses by this teim what was well 
known to Ins r(*aders, and to which they were parties, before that event. 

No. DCXXXI. [iVofeS.] 

A Propitiatory Victim. The argument adduced in the foregoing No. applies 
with additional force to this term. If it were addressed to persons who might any 
<lay concur in the ofl'ering up of such a Victim, in the place appointed by the Lord, 
then it possessed a peculiar distinctness, propriety, and interest ; especially if such 
intention had brought these persons from distant countries ; whereas, if it were 
selected by the writer when no such service existed at Jerusalem, or could exist, 
• -while it was in perpetual repetition on thousands of Heathen altars, which -hourly 
forced themselves on the notice of spectators, it surely implied a reference to 
which no F.vangolist could reconcile his own mind, or direct that of his reader. 
If the practice were abrogated the term would cease to be clear, appropriate, and 
cogent : if the practice* were familiar to both writer and reader, as part of the Jewish 
national service, then the application of it to Jesus Christ, on which the Apostle is 
exju'ess, is direct and striking. I’o this he adds a quality not attached to the Propi- 
tiatory Victims of the Jews, universality: a distinction and a superiority which 
every one must feel to be most significant, on .the supposition that the Jewish 
ordinances were in regular ami constant execution. We have seen, also, that 
many Gentiles came up to Jerusalem, to the feasts; it were dangerous to the faith 
of siu-h to refer them by any allusion (indiscreet, of course) to the rites or 
ceremonies which they had quitted by profession ; but, to which they had daily 
temptations to return ; and which they could not fail to recollect, however they 
might, under various circumstances, have renounced them. This argument seems 
to be conclusive for the early date of this Epistie. 
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No. DCXXXII. [NoteG.] 

It is the last hour. This is understood by the judicious, as importing- the last 
period of the Jewish polity. There is nothing else to whiclj it can be referred ; 
for, that it was not the fost Ao«r, or period, of time, of the world’s existence, is 
abundantly evident: nor could the Apostle entertain such a notion. We need not 
be solicitous to explain the word hour a.s expressing a very short period of time. 
It seems to be used like the term day, and others, in a much more ('xtended 
calculation, or rather in a still looser acceptation, than the moderns ha\ e usually 
annexed to it. But, if this phrase be admitted to denote the last period of the 
Jewish polity, it will follow, that the performance in which it occurs, must In- 
placed before the destruction of Jerusalem; an event, on which the national anil 
patriotic feelings of the writer, did not allow him to expatiate, though his dcfereftce 
to the express predictions of his Master, could not be satisfied without some 
allusion to a dispensation, most interesting, and most terrific, to all concerned. 

No. DCXXXlli: [Note 7.] 

Lyin^ instructors, literally false prophets. The notion of prophets and pwi- 
phecy IS so strongly connected in the mind of English readers with prediction 
of future events, that it seems to be proper to explain the import of the term as 
oppoi-tunity offers. The office of Prophet [see the Article in the Dictionary,'] not 
seldom was restricted to interpretation ; and 1 understand the Apostle here, as 
charging the.se transgressors with false inti-rpretations of principles, maxims, and 
institutions, which, in their purity, were evangelical and divine. The numbers of 
these eiTOueous teachers must have been very great, to justify St. .Tohn's infcrencf-; 
greater indeed, than history has recorded; but, of this the Apostle, residing in 
Jerusalem, must have had ample means of conviction, as most of them commenced 
their career in Judea, and pleaded some authority, tndy or falsely, from principals 
resident in, or at least, connected with that countjy. I'he rule given by the writef, 
for detecting impostors, plainly shews that tJie Gnostic notions, or those which 
afterwards were adopted by the Gnostics, were very early in operation among 
falselv infonned Christians. 

No. DCXXXIV. A HINT ON THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 

IN cases of great uncertainty, it often happens that a trifle has the effect of 
turning the scale of opinion; and whatever may be thought of the arguments’ 
adduced in the foregoing Numbers, should their main object be diicmed admissable, 
it will assist in determining a question on whii-h the most learned have felt it 
would be temerity to pronounce in positive terms. Supposing the First Epistle of 
John to be of that early date which we have ascribed to it,~may it take precedence 
of the Epistle of James ? — and, since there are doubts to which of the Jameses, the 
world is indebted for this Epistle, may John's performance assist in solving those 
doubts? 

The most ancient traditionary reports ascribe this Epistle to James the Elder,' 
the son of Zebedee, and consequently, the brother of John. He was one of the 
three Apostles, in whom Christ placed the greatest confidence, who alone were 
witoesses to the raising of Jairns's daughter from the dead, to the transfiguration of 
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Christ, and to his agony in the garden. In the Syriac version — ^undoubtedly, one of 
the oldest, and perhaps the best, — into which the First Epistle of Peter, the First 
of John, and the Epistle of James, only, are ndpiitted, a subscription, according to 
the edition of Widmanstadt, is to this elfect, — “ In the name of our Lord .Tesus 
Christ, wc here close the tliroe Epistles of James, Peter and John, who were 
witnesses to the revelation of our Lord, when he was transfigured on Mount Tabor, 
and who saw Moses and Elias speaking with him.” To this Michaelis adds the 
subscription to the edition of the Syriac version, published by Treinellius, wliich is 
to the same purport ; also, that of a manuscript of the old Latin version, the Codex 
Corbiensis, which is. Explicit Epistola Jacobi, filii Zehedcci. Could we depend on 
these subscriptions, the question were settled: but all subscrijitions are doubtful, 
and can juhtly claim no great reliance. However, they shew what some, at least, 
thought anciently, Janies the Elder was beheaded about a. d. 43. or 44, “If 
therefore he was the author of this Epistle,” says Michaelis, “ it must have been 
the first written of all the Epistles.” But, this opinion is not tenable, if the First 
JCpistle of John were written in Jerusalem, if it were addressed to the visitants of 
that city, and if its objects were such as most properly may be attributed to the 
infant state of the church. 

A Comparison between these two Epistles might be instituted with con- 
siderable effect. We only glance at it here; nor perhaps, should we venture the 
thought, had not the learned man already alluded to, closed his Article on the 
subject by an acknowledgment not altogether free from melancholy ; “ After all, 1 
must confess my uncertainty, anil must leave the question undecided.” 

The first resemblance would consist in the Address, if that surmised to the Epistle 
of John were established : what one writer addresses “ to the Stranger Pilgrims,” 
w ho were mostly Jews from foreign countries, the other addresses “ to the Tw'elve 
Tribes, which are scattered abroad.” The coincidence is more than accidental. 


Sentiments of John. 

(lOD IS Lioiit, and in him is no darkness 
at all. 


B(‘l*old wliat miTiiner of love the Father hath 
tx^stowed upon us, that we should be called sons 
of God! 

Whoso hath this world’s good, and saeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compa.ssion from him, how dwellcth the love 
of God in him I 5Iy little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and 
in trutJi. 

If we say we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. 

This commandment have we from him, That 
be who lovetli God love his brother also. 


Sentiments op James. 

Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and comoth down from the Father op 
Lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of luimng. 

Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of 
his creatures. 

If a brother or a sister be naked and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, De- 
part in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body ; what doth it profit? 

In many things we offend all. 

If ye fulfill the royal law, according to the 
Scripture, Thou sh^t love thy neighbour as 
thyself, thou dost well* 


Love 
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Love not the world, neither the things that are Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not 

in the world. If any man love the world, the that the friendship of the world is enmity with 
love of the Father is not in him. For all that is God ? whoever therefore will be a friend of the 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust world is the enemy of God. 
of &e eye, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. 

If any man see his brother sin a sin which is Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth 
not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give aud one convert him; let him know, that he who 
him life for them that sin not unto death. eonverteth the sinner from the error of his way, 

shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins. 

It is not proper to do more than submit these passaj^es to the eye of the reader, 
who will draw his own conclusions from them. If they really were written by the 
two brothers, these traces of siiniliarity are easily accounted for : if they were the 
first published papers in behalf of the Christian cause, tiiey justify an additional 
portion of respectful consideration ; and if we had tite history of the time com- 
pletely before us, we shoubl find tliem very suitable to the state of the Jews in 
foreign parts. The “ wars and fightings” mentioned by St. James, rwiy well b« 
thought those which took place under Asinaeus and Anileus, in Mesopotamia, &c. 
about A. n. 40. as described by Josephus. If so, this Epistle must be ))laced after 
the first Ej)istle of John. 'Phose eontt*sts, with others in various parts, might 
occasion the Epistle ; and the Epistle might occasion the <leath of the author. 

To examine the style or the phraseology of, St. James's tract, would be out of 
place here. I cannot, how'ever, help observing that the term “ Synagogue” applied 
to places of worship, where Christians met, murks a v(‘ry early date ; since certainly, 
that appellation was not long continued among believers. If it be thought, that 
these places of worship were those which appertained to the Jewish nation, as such, 
under the indulgence of the go\ erning pow<Ts, it agrees etpially w»*ll with an early 
dat<*; since it proves that the separation betw'een Christians and Jews had not yet 
taken place. The Jewish believeis in (Jhrist in foreign parts, continued to hold 
communion with their nation ; they had not been expelled, neither had they, as 
yet, w ithdrawn themselves. 

No. DCXXXV. OF ST. MARK, THE EVANGELIST. 

I AM by no means satisfied with the unhesitating decision of Michaelis, that 
the Evangelists Mark and Luke obtained all their information from others, and 
that neither was in any case witness of events contained in his history. 

It were indeed, somewhat rash to affirm without reserve, that St. Mark mtist 
have known some things concerning Jesus Christ, of his own personal knowledge: 
yet, w'hcn we consider his character, his residence, and his activity, w'c find it 
difficult to deny him opportunities which warrant this inference. .St. Mark’s 
mother lived in Jerusalem, and occupied a house of considerable size, for it had a 
court-yard between the house and the street. Acts xii. 12. 1.3. It was well known to 
the Christians dwi'lling at Jerusalem; it was one of their places of meeting: and 
circumstances seem to imply that this worthy woman was by no means a new inha.. 
bitant of the city, or of this residence. Her condition in life was respectable. If 
then St. Mark lived with his mother, in Jerusalem, he must have known the more 
VoL. II. 2 R 
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twiblic events of Christ’s ministry, wliich took place in that city, as vrell as Peter, 
himself, from whom he is said to have received his account of them. 

It was not possible that the trium|>hant entry of Christ into Jerusalem, his actions 
and tiiscourses in the temple, the circumstances atlendin" his Crucifixion, &c. 
should be unknown to any inhabitant of the Jewish metropolis. And if, — as every 
thing leads us to conclude — his mother w’as an early believer, if Peter were in habits 
of intimacy at her house from an early period, as is usu.ally thought, it will follow 
with a probability little short of certainty, that her son Mark, had many opportuni- 
ties for knowing the truth of facts, in the very first instance, and altogether inde- 
pendent of the subseejuent preaching of the Apostle. There will, indeed, remain 
the ([uestion of hi.s age : if he were very young, he was no competent witin*8s, if a 
witness ; and yet, we know, that Children observe and retain in memory, very 
strongly, inei<lents uhieh powerfully affect them. His father is not mentioned or 
alluded to; probably, therefore he was deceased ; but hi.s mother was still living: 
it should appear from these circumstances, that Mark was not aged, and wdth this 
agrees his ready attendance, in a subordinate capacity, on his uncle Barnabas, on 
Paul, on Peter, who also calls him his •‘son;” this suits with the greatest propriety, 
the time of life of a man rising into his j>rime, when compared with that of an elder, 
a man in 'd«‘clining years, which was the state of the Apostle. J'he term 
*‘son” does not necessarily im[>ly natural relation: it may signify convert, (though 
that may not be appliealde, in this instanct*) it may import one baptized by the 
writer, which is far from improbable; or, his favourite disciple, in which sense it is 
usually taken in n-ference to Mark. 

Prom the Hebrew naiin^ John (Jochanan) gi^en to Mark, it shmdd appear that 
he was of direct Hebreu de.scent: and from the character of his uncle Barnabas, 
who W'as a Le\ite, some have thought he, also, might be a Levitc; this, however, 
does not absolutely follow, since marriage, espe<'iaiiy of females, was not restricted 
to members of the same tribe; and Mark is distinguished as “sisters son' to 
Barnabas. Some hav<‘ placi^d Mark among the seventy disciples sent before the 
face of Christ, to proclaim his advent: this, if it could be prov»;d, would supersede 
all difficulties as to hisagt*; since, cerlaiulj, those jvreachers were not youths. But, 
apparently, there is no other foundation for this, than a desire of including the 
seventy, in the numb<‘r <»f the hundred and twenty, whose names were registered 
in the first list of believers. Acts i. 15. Yet if this might be accepted as an indica- 
tion of some authority for placing him among the hundred and tvva-nty, - and 
against it there lies no objection- it would compb'tely remove! all scruples w hich 
might be imagiiu'd on account of his youth; and would efl'ectually ascertain his 
qualifications, as well as his opportunities, for witnessing a variety of important 
tran.saetions, f>f which Jerusalem was the scene*. TIndoubteelly, the individuals 
w'ho <‘omposed this first of churches, w'<*re comj>ete*nt witness«*s of many actions of 
their Lord, .seen bv tln*ms(‘lves ; be.side what they might have heard related by 
til ■ir fellow disciples. 

JSneh, we couceivi! to have been the character and qualifications of John sur- 
nnmed Mark. It is not meant to insinuate that he could have possessed a complete 
knowledge of the actions, the sentiments, and the discourses of Jesus ; since many of 
them took place in (»alile«', fs:c. but, it is nu'ant to submit, that unless he were 
imcominonly iru'urious and careless, unless he were criminally indift’erent to what 
was piissing, he could not be totally ignorant of facts which form the basis of the 
Oosi>cl History. He could not be reduced to the necessity of receiving all his 
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accounts from second hands. He must have had full reliance on the authenticity of 

such accounts as he did receive; fur, the “aum” of Peter, and the nephew of 

Barnabas, was not likely to be easily imposed on; but, he also mif;ht have a 

thorough personal conviction, from his own immediate knowledge, of the truth of 
many events which he afterwards recorded in his Gospel ; especially of those which 
occurred in the city of Jerusalem, and its vicinity. 

No. DCXXXVI. OF ST. LUKE, THE EVANGELIST. 

IF any exception could lie against the competency of the Evangeli.st Mark, as 
an original witness of many things which he has relaU d, it must be on account of 
his youth, as already stated : against the Evangelist Luke no such exception <-an 
be taken : on the contrary, it Is the intention of the present article t<» exliibit this 
historian as an elderly, — in fact, an old man; and to derive from that cir- 
cumstance, proofs of his comjietency as an original witness, w hich have either 
escaped the penetration of writers on th(j Gospel History, or which, at least, they 
have nev(;r combined in such a manner as to j>rodnce their full etfect. 

It may be thought a somew hat singular mode of treating the Biographical 
History of an individual to begin it vAith mention of his death ; but, in the present 
instance, that b<‘comes nothing less than a kind of key to the greater incid(‘nt» 
of his life: for, as v\e have no regular history of the ]»arty, but are obliged to 
arrange* incidental referenct*s to him, not recorded with any such intention, it is 
of consequence to be able to annex dat4‘s to those incidents, and to shew the 
propriety of certain circumstances connected with them. On that propriety 
depends tin* cogency of our arguments; but, when it is once well established, 
we shall find, that it applies not to one incident only, but to all w’hich hitherto 
have been included in the subject of tmr empiiry. 

It passes uncontradicted that tlie “Acts of the Apostlc.s” were completed and 
jmblished A. D. (W. or 04. that Luke not v<Ty long afterwards went over into 
Achaia, where he lived, perhaps a year or two, and died, aged 84. He was, 
therefore, more than Jifleeu years (but less than twenty) older than the com- 
puted era of a. u. and, if we trace this calculation upwards, we shall find it furnish 
notable coincidences. 

For instance, — says St. Paul, “ at my first hearing all forsook me, no man stood 
with me;” 2 Tim. iv. 16. yet Luke was with him at that time; — why di<l he 
not support the Apostle? No answer can be given to this so rational, or so 
eftectual, as the recollection, that laike was then eighty years old (more or less) ; 
a time of life when many infirmities may become innocent causes of abs<“uce 
in such a case ; when the person can afford but little assistance, at best; 
an age which even persecutors may feel some compunction, if not reluctance, ■ 
at bringing to the bar, and exposing to danger from “ the mouth of the lion.” 

If I sim not mistaken, we discover also tokens of ekba-ly weakness, in the 
circumstance, that whereas Paul and his company intended to travel on foot 
from Troas to Assos, a short but mountainous tract. Acts xx. 13. St. Luke preferred 
proceeding hy skip, as less fatiguing. He might be now about seventy-four, or 
seventy-five years of age. 

The same consideration manifests the discretion of the Christian Missionaries 
in leaving St. Luke at Philippi, Acts xvi. a. d. 51. After what had hai)pencd, it 
was impossible for Paul and Silas to remain in that city ; of the other bretbr^ 

2 11 2 
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Timothy was too young a man, not only as it concerned the care aud superin- 
tendance of an infant church, but, as it is most likely that the family of Lydia 
(in whose lionsc they abode) consisted principally of daughters, the residence of 
that young man in her family, however pious he might be, was unadvisable. No 
such objection lay against .St. Luke : he was then much beyond sixty years old ; 
perhaps sixty-six, or sixty-seven ; an age which prevented censure, while it bespoke 
prudence ; and accordingly, we find that under the charge of our intelligent 
as well as pious Evangelist, this church'speedily became flourishing, numerous, and 
composed of members who had something to spare for their spiritual father: 
and from whom their spiritual father would r;ondescend tf) accept what he 
declined from other churches, — an incident not to be overlooked. 

Again, we read Acts xiii. 1. k . d. 45. that “there w'ere in the church that was at 
Antioch certain prophets and teachers; — as (1) Barnabas, (2) .Simeon, called 
Niger, (.3) Lttcius of Cvrcne, (4) Manaeii, who had been brought up with Herod 
the tetranii, and (6) .Saul.” It is <|uestioned whether this Lveius were Luke the 
Evangelist? General ojunion iiiclines to the aflinuativ<' ; but the argument has 
never been so clearly stated as it might be. There arc tw'o propositions necessary 
to be att(mded to, for the better understanding of this passage ; the first is, that 
the writer Latinizes: the second is, that the names' are ranked according to 
seniority. 

There iice<ls no other proof that the writer Latinizes here than the appel- 
lation Niger, gH (‘11 to Siimwm. The import of this Latin term certainly is — Alack, 
dark, deeply strarthy ; but. uuli»ss Lat/n w ere tlu* cun’cnt language at Antioch, [which 
we know it \yas not.] tjiis is a translation of the Greek term Melas, which denotes 
the same thing; and, therefore, is a lerbai accommodation.' But, if the writer 
Laiiniz^s in the preceding name, it can occasion no surprize if he also latinizes 
in writing Lucius instead of J.uke: and perhiip>, we may find before our enquiry 
terminates, that tliis is constantly observed when Latins {ire expected to be the 
readers. 

Our s(‘eoii(l proposition is, tiiat the names arc ranked according to the age of 
the parties. 'Fo establish this we must refled that Barnabas — (though, perhaps he 
may be placed first in compliioimt to his being a supi’rintending visitor sent from 
J(‘rusalem) w’as brother [elder brother?] to Mary, who was lu'rstdf advanci'd in 
life, being mother of ii s(*u, John Mark, already old (‘nongh to accompany his 
uncle on viirious journejs; aud to choose firmly for himself the course of his own 
conduct. Barnabas was also of a certain dignified {ind maj(‘stic pres<‘nce, proper 
to the currently understoo'l character of Jupiter, the father of th*‘ gods. Acts xiv. 
12. This is inconsistent with the notion of his being a young man. Moreover, as 
Mercury was son of Jupiter, according to the Heathen Theogonj', Barnabas must 
have had the appearance of suflicient age, and gravity, the natural attendant on 
age, to jiass for the fatjier of Paul, whom the Lycaonians qualified as Mercury : 
for, w'C cannot suppose, that the mere eloquence of these Missionaries was the sole 
cause of these p(‘ople.s’ mistake : there must have been a suitable deportment, 
figure, and ndative time of life, also ; and these conspicuous. 

The second on the list is .Simoon, sumamed tlte Black; an epithet that well agrees 
with the complexion of a native of Cyrene in Africa; and therefore, renders it 
extn'mely probable, that this is Simon the Gyrcncan, the, father of Alexander and 
Riifii^, Mark xvi. 21. 

Jt appears from Acts, xi. JO, SO, that among the believers dispersed at the time of 
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Stephen’s martyrdom, were men of Gyrene, who travelled as far as Antioch, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus.” There, is, therefore, nothin;^ to hinder our reckoning among 
them, Simon the Cyrenean, otherwise Simeon the Black; but, if so, and if th 
Rufus whom Paul salutes, Rom. xvi. 13. with his mother, were son of this Sinieon 
[see his Article- in the X)ict*o»ary.] then he was, certainly, an elderly man; since 
both his sons were eminently distinguished in the church, when St. Mark 
composed his Gospel ; and apparently long before. R is probable also, that Simeon 
was deceased, when Paul wrote to the Romans, say a. u. 58. 

We come now to Lucius; and if he be Luke the J’lvangelist, — placing this trans- 
action in the year of Christ 45. then Lucius exceeded the age of sixty years; 
consequently, he might probably enough take precedence of Manaen, and 
certainly, of Saul, who at this time, as the most judicious commentators suppose, 
was not more than about thirty-five. And thus we have reduced to its true value 
one of Michaelis's two formidable objections, objections which appeared to him 
insurmountable, against the identity of Lucius and Luke. — “ Besides,” says he, 
“ the name of Lucius stands before that of St. Paul, an arrangement which is 
incompatible with St. Luke's modesty, if he himself were Lucius, for, he would 
then have placed his own name before that of an Apostle.” Now, this he had a 
very good right to do, M'ithout any impeachment of his modesty — in fact he was 
obliged to do so — if this were the arrangement on the church lists at Antioch ; 
and if the order were determined by seniority. . 

And here we ought not |to overlook the wisdom of the appointment made by 
the Holy Ghost in uniting Barnabas and Saul in the same mission : one was the 
oldfist, the other was the youngest, of the teachers at Antioch ; the sedateness of 
one would temper the fire of the other: the character of Barnabas as a “ son of 
consolation,” as a “ good man,” mild, courteous, a man of experience, who had long 
been a companion of the ApoStles, and was familiar with their views of things, 
admirably combined with the fervour of his younger friend, whose greater activity 
and promptitu<le, w.oiild induce and enable him to improve every opening, to 
” spend and be spent” in all directions, to discern possible advantages, and to 
act on contingencies, in cases, which to his less vigorous partner might appear 
dubiou.s, if not imprudent; or which he might thiuk himself, at least, not altogether 
competent to. 

If Jmke were about sixty years of age, when settled at Antioch, whither he, a 
Cyrenean, had followed some of his countrymen, he must have been about forty- 
eight or fifty, at the period of the Crucifixion — a time of life when the judgment is 
mature, when the reasoning faculties are vigorous ; when the character of the man 
is formed ; and when even the company and associates of a person assimilate 
to the same qualities with his own: for, men of this number of years seldom choose 
boys or youths for their confidential friends. Nor was it a boy, or a youth, who 
accompanied the disciple whose name is omitted in the history of the travellers 
walking to Emmaus: — it was Cleophas, or Alpheus; and Alpheus was the father 
of several of the Apostles: he was, therefore, in advanced life. If his sons were 
of age to be called to that eminent station, their father was certainly not under the 
age attributed by our calculation to St. Luke ; and forty-eight, or fifty, is likely to 
have been nearly the corresponding years, of these two confidential intimates. 

We are now arrived at that point of time, when, according to our intention to 
support the competency of St. Luke as an eye-witness to some of the facts he re- 
cords it is of importance to consider what c^ idence of this his narrative affords. Jt 
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is the earliest periotl at which he can, with propriety, be introduced ; for, though 
some have placed him among the seventy, yet every probability is against that 
notion. It appear.s that he was a native of Cyrene, not of Galileo; and therefore, 
not likely to have been so employed. 

To understand this ])roperly, we must observe that there assembled on the 
morning of the llesurrectioii, a number of adherents to Jesus, beside the Apostles ; 
for the women ran and told their wonderful tale “ to the eleven, and to all the 
m/; (as Luke, and Luke only, distinctly observes.) — ^they believed them not: — 
However, d 8e, Peter starting up, ran to the monument, and stooping down, he saw 
the linen clothes laid by themselves, and went away, wondering in himself at what 
was come to pass,” Nor w'as Peter the only one who ran : for we learn afterw’ards 
from the traveller’s r< eital, 'that certain (nvcc, plural) of those who were* with us 
went to the monument, and found it as the women had reported ; — but him they 
saw not.” Among this ‘■‘rest” and this “us” wo must place the speak<;r : but,' 
evidently, Avhoever the speaker was, this was not the first time of his associating 
with this company: he was, like his fellow-tra^ eller, Alpheus, a well-known 
friend. These travellers quitted their company, after Peter and .John had returned; 
in the very height of their universal amazement. And, going for Emm aus, they 
debated, they arfftied, with eacdi other, concerning these events. And as they dis- 
coursed togetlu'r and reasoned, controverted the various incidents, Jesus himself 
approached them ['riieir eyes were holden that they should not know him, — which 
implies that, otherwise, they would have known him: they, therefore, had a 
previous acquaintance with liim.] and said, ’What are these subjects which ye are 
bandying backwards and forwards, one to the other, as ye walk, aiul are sad ? 
Alpheus answering said. Art thou the only stranger in Jerusalem, who hath not 
known what hath taken place there, in these days? He enquired what things? and 

THEY said No; I b»*g pardon of the Evangelist: it was not they who said : 

for Alpheus had spoken already ; and it was now his companion's turn to speak. 
The jvriter mentions tin; name of Alpheus, distinctly enough, but the name 
of his companion— the pre-seiit speaker --he .suppresses. 

And farther to a\oid introducing “ I said,” as the fact really was, the writer takes 
a liberty with grammar, and puts that in the plural, which certainly passed in the 
singular. This license betrays the man ; the writer ami the speaker are the same 
jierson. The distinctness and accuracy of the speech mark more than mere 
second hand narrative. The subsequent observation — “ Did not our hearts burn 
within us by the way ?” — the precision with which the action of Jesus is described, 
“ he m:idc as thougli he would have gone farther ;” these are hints of participa- 
tion, not of information. And they agree well with the corrc'ctne.ss of the his- 
Icu'iau who has told us [see No. hlxxv.] that the inscription on the cross was 
“ written in letters of Greek, and Latin and Hebrew.” Ilow could he know this 
minute particular? He must have been in .ferusalem at the time, to see it. If 
he were in Jerusalem at that time, then w'e infer, at once, the competency of St. 
I. like as an eye-witness to some of the facts he records ; which it is the purport of 
the present discussion to support. 

Moreover, it is remarkable, that all the ajipearances of Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion introduced by .St. Luke, are in, or near, Jerusalem. He says nothing of what 
happened in Galilee, at the Sea of Tiberias, or any wIktc else; he confines his 
history to facts which came within his own knowledge. Nor should we disregard 
remarks that might be made on the early chapters of the Acts, such as, the writers 
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acquaintance with the number of the names recorded on the first Chrisfian list: 
— “ they were about a hundred and twenty — liis full report of Peter’s speeches — 
.of the conduct of Caiaphas and theSaducees towards the Apostles, and towards the 
deacons, especially Stephen, — w'hose speech he records in a manner that pro\es lu; 
heard it, — with the action of the Jewisli rulers, “ they gnashed upon him with their 
teeth;” a minor circumstance, of no importance whate\er to the story; but, 
evidently, the remark of a by-stauder, made at the time. Now% if we admit the 
residence of St. Luke at Jerusalem, when Steplum was murdered, and when the 
Holy Ghost descended, &c. we shall find it impossible to dimy his residence in 
that city a few weeks sooner, when the Crucifi.xiou and tlie Kesurre<‘lion took 
place : and if he were, as every thing leads us to conclude, of the number of the 
hundred and twenty, h<‘ was certainly a belie\er of long standing, and one of those 
who formed the “mst, ” the “*w;” the deeply interi'sied and argumentathe asso- 
ciate of Alplieus ; and one of the company met togi'lher m if li Itio Apostles. 

Is it too much to say that the medical knowledge of St. Luke contributed to the 
confidential altercation between him and Alplieus? that he knew the course of the 
wound made by a spear under given circumstances, and argued, as he well might, 
on the impossihilities of the case ? Is it too much to say, that, as Luke is the only 
writer who notices, cliaii. xxiii. 49. that “ylW l/tc acquaintance of .lesus stooil with 
the w'omen, afar off,” therefore, he himself was one of those acijuaintance ? 

If this train of argument be credible, we have asertained two facts ; that St. Luke 
ivas of mature age, at the time of the manifestation of the Gospel; and, that 
he is by no means that mere rejiorter of what he had learned from others, w'hich 
some have supposed. But this leads us to an investigation of his charactku, 
— a particular, that must form a separate article in (‘oiitinuatiou. 

The reader will perceive that by tracing the Chronology of St. Luke’s life in an 
inverted order, we have obtained a stronger conviction of the truth of the facts stated, 
than others have allowed themselves to indulge; nevertheless, that the.se facts 
have already been admitted by the inquisitive, may appear from the words of 
the equally cautious and learned Lardnkk. 

“ It is probable, that he is Lucius, mentioned Bom. xvi. 21. If so, he was related 
to St. Paul the Apostle. And it is not unlikely, that that Lucius is the same 
as Lucius of Cyreue, mentioned by name, Acts xin. 1. and in general with others, 
ch. xi. 20. It appears to me very probable, that St. Luke was a Jew by birth, 
and an early Jewish believer. This must be reckoned to be a kind of requisite 
qualification for writing a history of Christ, and the early preaching of his Apostles, 
to advantage; which, certainly, St. Luke has performed. lie may, also, have been 
one of the two, whom our Lor<l met in the way to Emuiuus, on the day of his resur- 
rection, as related Luke xxiv. 13. . 35. He is expressly stiled by the Apostle 
his felt otv-lahourcr, Philem. ver. 24. If he be the person intended Col. iv. 14. (which 
seems very probable,) he was, or had been, by jirofession a Physician. And he was 
greatly valued by the Apostle, who calls him beloced. He accompanied Paul, when 
he first went into Macedonia. And we know, that he went with the Apostle from 
(Greece through Macedonia and Asia, to Jemsalan, and thence to Home, where be 
stayed with him the two years of his imprisonment. 

^Ve do not exactly know, when St. Luke formed the design of writing his two 
books. But, probably, they are the labour of several years. Nor can any hesitate 
to allow the truth of what is said by some of tlie ancients, that Luke, who for the 
most part was a companion of Paul, bad likewise more thau a slight acqiiaintanoe 
with tl^e rest of the Apostles.” 
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No. DCXXXVIl. THOUGHTS ON THE CHARACTER OF ST. LUKE. 

WE have presumed that St. Luke, at our first acquaintance vrith him, was of 
mature age, a reasoning and considerative man, and we farther presume, a Physician ; 
such was the companion of Alpheus: but, there is another personage of greater 
importance than Alpheus, on whose account the character of St. Luke peculiarly 
demands notice. For, if we reflect, we shall find that Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
was of much about the age of St. Luke (say nearly fifty years, at the time of the 
Crucifixion) that she was no less reasoning, and no less considerative, than he was ; 
and that his profession of Physician, admitted access to the confidence of the 
sex, without oflence. The inference we wish to draw is, that this Evangelist 
received from the Holy Mother those papers which he has jjreserved in the early 
part of his (iospel; with that information which enabled him to assert his “ perfect 
understanding (or diligent tracing) of all things connected with this history, from the 
very first.” 

It is likely, that this confidence was the result of prolonged intercourse ; and there- 
fore, we cannot possibly say at what time it produce<l the effect we have attributed 
to it. Leaving this uncertain, yet placing it, as most convenient, in the interval from 
the Resurrection to the dispersion subsequent to the martyrdom of Stephen, we shall 
beg leave to lay before the reader certain arguments of which the public has already 
expressed a favorable opinion. They appeared in the Literary Panorama for the 
years 1800, 1807. under the signature of Fidelis. 

* 

No. DCXXXVIIl. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

St. Luke’s Veracity as an Historian, illustrated by his 
Characteristic Accuracy as a Writer. 

NOTHING so fully establishes our confidence in a writer, as a knowledge 
of what kind of man he is in his general character. If he be loose, inaccu- 
rate, heedless, we hardly know how to trust him when he declares the most 
solemn truths in the most solemn manner. If he be studious, particular, punctual, 
we pay a deference even to his current discourse; and if he affirm a thing, 
we rest satisfied of its truth and reality. But, persons of strict accuracy seldom 
trust t(> their memory entirely, on important affairs; they make memoranda, or keep 
some kind of journal, in which they minute transactions as they rise; so that, at 
after-periods, they can refer to events thus recorded, and refresh their memories by 
I'onsulting their former observations. I believe too, that this is customary, chiefly, 
if not wholly, among men of lettera, men of liberal and enlarged education, men 
who are conversant with science, and who know the value of hints made on 
the spot, pro re nda. My first proposition is, that I.uke the Evangelist was a person 
of learning, of accuracy of character, and that he instanced this by keeping a 
Journal of Events, of which we have traces in his writings. Hc' did not trust to 
his recoliection, 1 say, but his custom was, to make memoranda of interesting 
occurrences. 

Let us try a few passages of his Travels by this proposition. 

We meet tliis evangelist, Acte xvi. 17. where he says “loosing from Troas we 
came with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next (day) to Neapolis, from 

thence 
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thence to Philippi, a city of the first part of Maceilonhi, ami a (Roman) colony.’’ 
— ^I'hese particulars arc precisely such as a traveller (»f education would iiisiil in 
his pocket-book. 

Acts XX. Manoranttum of the Company. — 1. Sopater of Berea — 2. Aristarchus - 
3. Secundus; these w^»*re of Thessalonica: — 4. Gains, he was ofDerbc — andS.Timothvs 
whom 1 know so well as to havt* no need of uiarkin^ his country — (i. Tychious— 
7. Trojdiiiuus ; tlu'se wi-re of Asia. Tlie.se f;oin}> before, tarried for us at Troas. 

Memorandum of the Time of year. — We sailed fiom Philippi, after the dajs of 
unleavened bread [as we inii>'lit say in niodt'in Kiuflish, directly after Easter, j 
Memorandum of the Time, occupied in the journey —We came unto them to Troas 
injire days, where w(' abode seren days, tvc. 

Acts x.\vii. At Gi^sarea — went on board a ship beion;j^in^' to Adramyttiuin. — 
Aristarchus, 1. a Macedonian, 2. of TJiessaloniea, in onr company, — inadesail sann* 
day. Ne.rt day toiudied at Sidon, staid then' .some little time, made sail again, 
wind contrary, sailed under the lee ofGyprus, saih'd across the sea of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, bore up for Myra, in Lycia: finding an Ahwaudriaii vessel there, went 
on board her; sailed slowly, after many days had hardly made (’nidus, the wind 
being unfavourable; sailed under th«‘ lee of Crete, stamlmg towards Salnione, w'iiich 
we weathered with difficulty, and brought up in a roadstead called the Pair Havens, 
near Lasea. iSot advisealile to n main here: the opinitui prevaileil to make for 
Pheniee, said to be a good port of the .same island, (h'eti', over against Africa, but 

bearing west-.south-west of us. ^ on perceive, Sir, that every idea of these 

e.xfracfs is in the original; I have done no more than put them into I'urrcnt language, 
such as we find in books of travels. 'I'hey are mostly jiarticulars of no consequence 
to the main purport of the history; but are evidently transcripts, not from memory, 
but from memoranda. 'I’lie same w e may say of the followhiig. 

Acts xxviii. II. — After three months, wi* dcfiarted in a ship of Alexandria, 
which had wintered in the isle, (Malta) whose sign was Castor and Pollux; landing 
at Syracuse, we tarried there three days'., from thence standing out to sea and 
tacking frequently, we came to Reggio ; iin A after one day the wind blew from the 
south, we came tin* ue.et day to Puteoli, tarried there seven days, went on to Appii 
I’oriim, and the 'riiree 'raverns, — arrived in Rome. 

This repeati'd mention of journeys, is clearly a continuation of the journal; 
and shews that the waiter had not lost it in tlu' shipwreck at Malta ; he probably 
carried it about his person, and being saveil himsiif, saved also his pocket-book. 
We often find travellers preserving their papers, when they lose ('very thing else. 

There are many other notes of time, &c. which might corroborate my assertion; 
but this sjiecimen 1 think sutfieient, and is all 1 ofier at [iresent. 

Hence the inference is undeniable, that the writer of the “Acts of (he Ajiostles,” 
had, in composing that work, a ritteu evidenci', of the most accurate ilescription, 
before him. 

Let ns see wlietlu'r he maintains the same character for precision in hi.s Gospel ; 
which he thus begins “ In the fifteenth y ear of Tiberius Caisar (the Emperor), 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, Herotl tetrarcliof Galilee, his brother Philip 
tctrai’ch of Iturea and the Trachonitis, Lysanias tetrarch of Abih*nc, Annas and 
Caiaphas being high priests.” — Could apy man take griiater pains to ensure precision, 
or to fix a date? He does not content himself with mentioning the year of the 
emperor, or the king of the country wherein the events he is about to narrate happen- 
ed, but he calls in, by way of corroboration, as it were, the evidence of three sovereigns, 
VoL. 11 . 2 S 
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for no olio r |mr|tosf flian that of marking tin* poriod ho intended ; tliey being 
alTtervviirds dropped by him. — Tliis slu'ws clearly the particularity of a writer; of a 
man c*)n\ersaiit witli writteii documents of the most correct and precise* description; 
one who trusted mtthing to words, or to memory. Ilow ertro precise should we 
t|iiiik tin- author, who dated a volume from .lamaica — “ In the fifteenth year of 
(ieorge 111.— (S«c/t au one being gov<*rnor of .Jamaica — >Suc/i an one governor of 
Barhudoes —Such an one governor offirenaila, and the liev. M. and N. archbishops 
of Canterbury ami York.” We should certainly conclude “this writer, whatever else 
he is, is correctness itself.” 

We turn now to the Preface of St. Luke’s Gospel, and we find it completely in 
union with this strongly marked exactness and precision; — '•'■Whereas many good 
p(*ople enough, and not to be blamed, have taken in hand, but did not complete their 
intention, to publish an orderly narration of certain events, as they have been 
delivered to us by those, who frotn the beginning of these (*veuts, tvere (some of them) 
eye witnesses, and (others were) parties concerned in them, promoters of them by 
personal participation ; it has seemed good to me, having accurately examined all points 
from a much earlier period than they had done, indeed from the very first rise of the 
matter, to write an orderly of these things; and thereby to accomplish 

that desirable pur|>os<' in which those writers have failed.” 

1 say, Sir, this [irofession of correctness and order, is perfectly in character with 
the man who tells us how many days he staid in such a place, in what point the 
wind was, what was the name of the ship he sailed in, on what occasion a council 
was held in the vessel, and what was the language and observations of the seamen, 
as to the bearing of tin* port they intended to make, &c. &c. This man could not 
bear the imperfeidious of the books which came under his notice on a certain 
.subject ; they did not begin early enough, and they ended too soon. He therefore 
iletermincd to begin his history much earlier ; and to continue it much later. This 
he accomplished in a manner, which we shall see hereafter. 

There is an instance of his accuracy and spirit of research that ought not 
to pass iinnotici'd. Acts xxiii. 26. where he gives us, (translated 1 suppose from 
the Latin) a cojiy of the Letter which Claudius Lysias sent to his excellency 
I’eli.v the governor. That this corresponds exactly with Roman letters of the like 
IvimI, we know ; that the fJreek is not the original, will 1 think appear to any one 
who reads it with this idea on his mind ; besides, that it should s«;em most natural 
for Roman orticers to write to each other in their native language. And wdiat 
(additional) do we learn from this letter? Nothing at all; had it been omitted, we 
shoidd have known the same facts as we know now ; but it was not consistent with 
the researching spirit of this writer to let it escape him ; it adds a written document 
to his history ; and very characteristically, he procures a copy, and preserves it 
years, for future service. 

I wish to state this argument on two suggestions; If St, liukehad no intention at 
thi.s time of composing a history, his procuring this letter was the effect of his 
general character, and customary inquisitiveness. But if St, Luke had an intention 
at this time of composing a history, his procuring this letter is an instance of his 
collecting, the most authentic materials possible for that jiurpose. 

As 1 believe that it was St. Luke’s custom to procure copies of writings, I shall 
endeavour in another communication to state additional reasons for this belief^ 
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No. DCXL. St. Luke’s Characteristic Portrait of the Virgin Mary. 

I AM no gi’eat friend to traditions : they seldom or never mtain, unailulte- 
rated, for any length of time, the original truth which gave lise to tJiem. Yet some 
of them convey information, though di.sguised, which more regular history does not 
afford. Among these I tirkt; the liberty of reckoning the n*port, that St. Luke was 
a. painter, and had painted the portrait of tlie Mother of our Lortl. 1 shall not 
support this notion by app(‘al to the miraculous iVladonna at Flonmce, sai<l to be 
one of his capital performances ; nor to that which in our heretical country )>erforms 
no miracle, though strongly vouched for as an unquestimable original of the 
Evangelist, by the housekeeper at (Jhatsworth : and w hich certain wicked wights 
have pronounced to be painted moil! But, presuming that this tradition had some 
foundation, and is not wholly void of meaning, 1 shall examine whether we 
do not find in the writings of tliis sacred penman, such a description of the Holy 
Mother, as may justly be called her Portrait; that is, — the of her character 

and mind, not of her person and countenance. 

Weave scarcely introduced to this interesting personage, cha[i. i. 29. when we 
are told, that “she was trow and cast in her mind what manner id' salutation this 
should be." The word rendered troubled, does not im]>ort any ilcfii’iency id' natural 
courage, but simply the agitation of her mind, dashing, as it were, backwards and 
forwards, like water; now thinking well, now suspecting ill, of this salutation 
And to this sense agrees the word oeXo-yiZiro, reasoning within herself, examining 
both sides of the (juestion, dtaloguizing pro and con, as to the nature ol' the presi nt 
o<;currence. A very natural action, surely, for a person of understanding, and 
manners! And this character for reflection and thought is retained by the bles.sed 
Mary, where we next find her, chap. ii. 19. She ‘•’■kepi all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart.” She collected and preserced these I'lcjits in the .stori'liousc of her 
mind, and laying them beside one wwof/icr, compared them together; by this meaiiR 
they inutnally served as objects illustrative of each idhcr. Again, verse ,>1. “she 
keptaW thes<‘ sayings in her heart.” But the form of the verb here ustai iscimlpn, 
(before, it was ffvvtr^pH,) she closely with all the afl'cidion of her heart, a// 

these sentiments, to see what turn they wouUI take. 

■Now, nothing of this depicturing of the idiaracter of Mary, appi-ars in any of the 
other Evangelist.s ; St. Luke alone has thus painted Ikt. Morcov er, this character 
is perfectly agreeable to the warning given her, by Simeon, that a sword should 
jiierce her reflt;ctive and considerate heart: or rather, that a javelin, thrown by a 
lien-e hand, after having pierced its object, should wound her deeply, in its farther 
course. It is perfectly agreeable, also, to the solicitude which, many years 
afterwards, thought her Son, our Lord, overdid himself ; i. e. he exceeded his strength, 
in labours, &c. 

We have seen a picture of the mind, of Holy Mary ; the Evangelist draws 
another of her actions. "U'e have found her thoughtful and reflective ; she w'as, 
also, discreet and active; for after hir salutation, she determined to put to the 
test the information she had received ; and to judge by her owm eyes and ears, 
whether her ancient friend Elizabeth had really “ conceived a in her old age;” 
and whether this was really the sixth month of her pn^gnancy. Elizabeth had 
concealed herself during months, but this Mary did not know; Elizalmth’s 
pregnancy might however be renorted in her nciglibourhood, and so the informant 

2 s 2 
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of Mnry mii»ht liavt* told her no f^reut news; nothing worthy of being a sign in 
coniinnation of what he had predicted. It might also havt) btjcn tlie third month, 
or \\\v iu^hth, III Mhirh ease the iniperfeetion of the information would have been 
appaieut. iVlarv staid till slie saw a son born. Nothing, then, could be so dis- 
CYi i \ as placing In rst lf under the ]>roteetion of a person of the age and character 
of Elizabeth. NOr is this all: for, Mary went f/i haste on this, to her, extremely 
imjiortant busiln*^s: it follows, that she inust have been in l ircumstances of life, 
which piTinitti cI this instant exertion. No person extreinely poor, no person in 
servitude, no pei'son under any authoritative* eontrouK could have niadii this hasty 
journey. I'liis then, is anotiu*r feature in the picture of Marj, as drawn by 
St. Luke. 

Ibit the inference from Mary's situation in life, is of still greater conseipiencc. That 
(‘ducation contribute s esse ntially fei form a tlnnliing ininel, vve^ know irom cve*ry 
days e‘\pe*rie‘nce' : and we leave* seen that such a nniiel was Marv s. It is evielent, 
also, freim what is called he*r Songy that she* had re*ad the Neriptures ed the’: Gld 
T(‘stanie*nt w ith atte ntieni: and, as re*ading was neit (as it is not, at lln^ day) a 
coinme)n ac'epnsition among weuneai eifthe le^we^st class in the East, the* [losscssion 
eif it re inov e s Mary from tliat class, hael we nei either proeif. Neverthch'ss, 1 tiiink 
a juincipal mistake* e)f critics has be*e*n their taking Marv s Semg leir a sudden 
vocal e*Husion, bv ivstantancoas inspiratiem : whe*re‘as, there* are* se) many allusions 
in it te) passage s eif the* the*n e‘xtant Scrijiture*s, as should at le ast have* abated 
this eipiniein. It is not likely, that instantaneous ins])iratiou shemlel have* re*peate*d 
sentime‘nts alre‘ae|y re e*oreled, aiiel public* tev the* whole* natiem : some ihing not yet 
kneiwn, seuuething loeiking (brwarel, some*thiiig of sullie‘ie‘nt e*ons(*e(ue‘ne*e* te) justify 
its being re*\caled, is what we* should rathe*r e*xpe(*t trenn sue*h an ajjlatns of the 
Holy Spirit. It will be observe*d, also, that the sae*re*d w riter eloe‘s not a.ssert the: 
instant inspiration of Mary : his words are, sp(‘aking eil Idizabe th, she* “was 
filled with tlie* Holy (diost;’' and spe‘aking of Ze*chariah, he “ wa (illed vvith the 
Ilolv (diost, anel prophe‘sie-d whe*reas conce rning Mary, he- says nothing of the 
kinei; but sim|)ly, “Mary said;" Thi« distinction e>f phrase* is neit favourable: 
to the* notion of a sudden rerhal inspiratioUy in which the* j>arty spe‘akiiig is the: mere: 
organ of the* Sac red Spirit. 

I know ne)t whetlie‘r it be: ne*e:e*ssary to re*mind your re*ade^rs^ Sir, that, to say^ IK 
ofte*n use*d, vvln*n trriting, iieit spe*ech, is thr* subje‘ct. Me* have* the jihrase* among 
e)urse*Ive‘s : “lie* .sy///.v in this le*tte*r" — “lie* tells us, in such a place* “ \e)ur ceirres- 
peindent sat/s that,’ --and, that the* same* ide‘a is anne*\e*el to the* worel to say in Scrip- 
ture', appe‘ars, among many either jilaces, from Jolin i. 23. Isaiah suidy (i, e, vvre)le*^: 
vii. 38. The* Scripture hath said: Rom. vii. 7. The law hath said: Gal. i. 8. As we said 
(t. e. wrote‘j before*, so say (i, e. write* j I again, is:c. &c. Give me ie*ave, then, to 
c'onsideT the* Song of Mary as composed — uritteny under the illumination of 
the* Sacred Spirit; and l)e*ing e*<)inmitte‘d to pape*r, it comevs under the pi uiciple* 
which I have ende*avourcd to e*stablish, that St. Luke sought out, and proe*uied all 
the irnttcn doe umc'Tits which he* e'ould obtain for his purpose*. Ihe* fact, I presume 
*is, that during the* reside*nce* eif IMary with Elizabc*th (three months, ejr more) she 
pe'nned this Song; anel copies of it were extant, one: of which St. Luke 
employed in his Flistory. 1 must take the liberty of forming much the same idea 
of the song of Zechariah ; this is indeed prophetic, and looks forward; it is 
also expressly said the author was filled with the Holy Ghost : but, as ancient 
proj)he*ts, though tilled with the Holy Ghost: wrote their prophesies, so, 1 appro- 
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h(ui(], this also might be romposed by Zo<'hariah, ovoii during liis pivt»Tiiatiiral dtimb- 
ness, or in the privacy of his closet; Mititoiit the smallest impmation on it, 
as an inspired production, ll imports nothing as to tin* i haraclei of thc.M' papt rs, 
whether tln'y were spoken first and afterwards n‘duci‘d to writing, or first coinposc(l 
in writing and afterwards published; in eithi'r case, the industry) ol St. Jjiikc in pro- 
curing them is the same. 

Now, the acijiiisition of writing by a young .b'wisli woman, adds to proofs 
already hinted at, that Mary was in Vi-sjieclaldc circumstances, and had recmvcd a 
liberal education : lor, we .in* not to attrilmte to those times, anil to tliat <‘ountry, 
the same difliision ot knowledge as obtains among ourselves: riling and reading 

were lif’C among tlie men, iiuk'Ii more ran' among the women; and the posses- 
sion of them, .'S; in my opinion, deeisite against that poverty which some have 
unwittingly attaehi'd to the condition of our Lord, and liis parents. 

It remains to eiiipiire in what language the.se papers,, were composed : certainly 
not in (b'eek, as we now have them; but m the language then spoken in the 
country, the Syriac Hebrew : and they follow, no doubt, tlie rules of Hebrew poetry ; 
e. «•/•. as to the parallelisni.^i of verbal construction, which area well known peculia- 
rity of Hebrew eoniposilion. St. laike, receiving these pajieis in Syriac, translated 
them into Greek: and thus justilies the assertion in his preface, that he derived 
his materials from those' who weri* eye ivthiesses of I he oiollns, as Mary was of 
/eehariali's prophecy, and the t.iets in his family; or wovo personal pailictinilors hi 
Ihem, as Mary was in what eoiieeriied herself. Of these very early events, St. laike 
by his diligence obtained perf rt uu(lerstaiuihii>\ and he insserts these documents, 
that 'J’heopliiliis might know the e(‘rtaiiity of those things in which he had already 
been instriieti'd. 'I'hat they are very luqipily adapted to this purpose, and have 
undeniable in// marks of aiitln iitieity, I hope to shew in another paper. St. 
liuke also mentions th»' return of Mary to her oini, house; w'hich agrees with the 
notion of her situation in life, ke. being respi'ctable. 

1 would only remark faitlu'r, h«*re, that St. laike is the writer who last mentions 
Mary the mother of .lesus, by name, Ai'ts i. 14. and she is the* only woman whom 
he thus distinguishes. On the whole, tin' inference is I'lear, that wc' are obliged 
to him for a porhait of this highly distinguished ])erson not imU'cd of her 
features, but of her character ami conduct : and thus the tradition, of which no 
critic has ever been abb' to make any flung probable, may be explained with 
some ajipcarance of consistency. 

The characteristic jiri'cision of St Luke appears also in minor particulars in 
these chapters; but, they are too evidc'iitly in the spirit of the author, to be over- 
looked or mistaki'n by a considerate mind. 

No.HCXLl. COMPAKISON OF THF. SoNG OK MaRY WITH THE OoF. OF ZeCHARIAH. 

WE are now prepareil for ('xainining the interesting papers of w hich copii's have 
lu'cn preserved to us by translation, through tht* agency of St. Luke. 

COPY OF Mary’s song. 

My self doth magnify the Lord, * 

And iiiy spirit rejoicelh in God my protector. 

Indeed, lie hatli regarded the low estate of his handmaid. 

And behold from henceforth all generations .shall congratulate me. 

Indeed, the Powerful hath wrought for me great things. 

And Holy is his name. 
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Ye«, Hii mercy is from generation to generation, 

Towards those who fear him. 

lie hatli exerted the strength of his arm ; 

He hath scattered the proud, in the imaginations of their hearts : 

He hatli dragged the potent from chairs of state : 

But hath exalted the humble. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things ; 

But the abounding he hath sent away empty. 

He hath raised up Israel his sou, 

III remembrance of his mercy of ancient times. 

As he predicted to our fororathers, 

'J'o Abraham, and to his posterity. 

This Song boars groat n'somblance to that of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. But, it excels 
in delicacy and modesty . 

I have endeavoured to render clear .some of those Hebraic paralellisms and 
oppositions, which occur in this poem. It appears to be tlie simple etiiision of a 
grateful, but not untaught mind. The sentiments it expresses are timid and covert; 
decided, but not alarming. The Homan (iovernor, or Herod himself, might have 
perused this ode, without finding in it, any thing startling; nor could either of them 
have perceived the sligblest hint aflet'ting tlus government, or stati* aflairs. 
The individual is thankful, but the patriot is silent; the seuliments are general, as 
to gratitude; but nothing marks the writer as the direct descendant of David, and 
allied to the croMu. 'I’he <‘n(‘mies of the state are not even alluded to. It is 
evidently the production of a private personage, little knowing and less known in 
the world. In short, it is perfectly agreeable to the state ami character of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

But, if such a modest, mild pcrform.ance were shewn us as the production of a 
man of learning and zeal, a man accustomed to act a public part, and to appear 
before the pc'ople, a man who knew but too well all the vexations which the 
solemn services of his country experienced from arrogant (;ompierors, who set a 
military guard over the performance of worship in the temjile itself, who occasion- 
ally practised iiideceHcies, harshnesses, cruellies, slaughter, iii the very precincts 
of the Holy PI acr, who interfered with tlie fimctiouH of uniiiistra(‘y, and thwarted 
the chiefs of the nation — Were we told that he, in the fullness of his joy, and in 
earnest expectation of great events, had coinpost‘d this ode, we should pronounce 
it tame, insi|)id, spiritless, too feeble for such a character, wliose thoughts must run 
in another channel, whose holder verse mvsi be marked by more (lointed allusions, 
and must express something more analogous to his dignity and station. Let 
ns see what marks of a diffcTent character may be discovered in the poem composed 
by Zechariah; and whether we can trace the style of the [iriest in his ethision. 

COPY OF ZKCHARIAIl's ODE. 

lile.KSf’d be the Lord, the God of Israel! 

^ Surely he hath visited, and wrought reilemption for his people: 

Vnd hath raised a horn of deliverance for us, 
fn the house of David, his servant: 

As he spake by the mouth of his holy ones, 

AVho from ages past have been his prophets ! 

Deliverance from our enemies. 

And from the hand of all who hate us. 
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To realise to us tho mercy stipulated to our futliers. 

And to remember his liol\ engagement, 

'^t'he oath which he suore to Abraham our fatliei*, 

To gi\e us, without tear, to serve him, %nih sacred sen Ice, 

(From the hands of'our enemies, vie bein^ deliveied,) 

In holiness and righteousness, before his lace. 

All the days of our life! 

\nd thou too, my son, shall he distinguished as a prophet of the Musi High ; 

For thou shall precede belore the fat e ol the Lord, to prejiart* his wa} , 

'fo give the information ol his deliveraiue to his peophi, 

Kx'iHced in llie remission of their sins. 

Siu*h IS the tender mere} of our Ciod, in wlneh he hath visited us ; 
lb caking like day in the (iust, from on high, 

To enlighten those sitting in datkness anil the shadow of death ; 
l"o guide our feet in the \n ay ol' prosperit} ! 

1 think, Sir, a well-practised ear may pcrcoi\e, notwithstanding; the nnspeak- 
abh* disadvantajye of a translation from a translation, that this Ode was composed 
in a rythm and inodidation dih'erent from the other: that the structure of the verse 
is not the same: hut I am sure, that any one conversant with Hebrew poetry, will 
discern evnh'iit marks of a Hebrew original, in the phraseolof;y and the sentiments. 

No p(»et com[>osin};‘ in pure (ireek would use sneh expressions as — doinj; a 
thill}; by the ha ltd any one, — to give us to do a thin}; — to precede befure the face of 
any one — or would speak oi raising up a horn — nr would put for all manner of 
prosperity; all which arc in perfect accord with Hebrew nsa};e. 

It is exident, also, that the writer bad extensixe ideas of national advanla(;e: 
nobody in readiii}; this at the time, could haxe bei'ii i};norant irho were alluded to 
as “ enemies” of tlie,l<*ws, or as those who “ liatiMl” tliem ; or from what condition 
they wt're to he redeemed — or what is implied in redcmplioH, i. e. a state of slavery, 
or at least of subordination. These are, iimpiestionably, views of a }>olitician ; 
of one who had iouji* felt the };nllin}; <‘hain of siihjei'tion. lint this ]>olitician xvas u 
priest: accor<lin};ly, w<‘ find his foresi};ht of all the deliveraners he anticipates, 
f<*rminales in the priestly serxice of God without fear, in the advancement of holi- 
ness and ri}»hleonsne8s, and the n'lnissiou of sins. 

His son too, was not to he a captain, a xvarrior or a statesman. His father fore- 
sees tliat he would be a prii'st, like himself sneh beins; bis descent ; and in that 
character he xvonld amiouncc remission of sins; — but, the father’s whole heart 
is rapt, and all his wishes center, in his son’s eharaeter as a prophet; that he mi};ht 
emulate holy men of old, and, likt' Samuel, for instance, that “ his xvords might 
none of them fall to the ground.” 

Can we not discover in the character of this paper sufficient reasons for keeping 
it private? May it not bear a doubt whether Zachariah’s opinion was strongly in 
favour of paying the tribute laid on his nation by Cassar? Had the Roman 
Governor seen this eflusion, he would have punished the writer by fine and inipri- 
ment, at least. 

Now, if we consider these strong internal marks of distinct yet appropriate cha-^ 
racter, — for to enter into a verbal discussion would, though satisfactory, be tedious, 
— if we consider bow unlikely it is, that a forger of such jiapers would hav# 
maintained this character so correctly, throughout, as we see it is maintained,- — if 
we consider how little advantage could attend the most complete forgery, — i— 
or what end it could answer, — we shall find every reason to conclude that we 
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are oblif^eil to St. Luke’s spirit of researrh for our knowledge of these Poems, and 
that, liad he not drawn his authorities from tlie very earliest date, these at least 
would have hecu lost in the current of ages. 

If these poi'ins l)e genuine, they contribute to establish tlie genuineness of the 
hist(trv with which ll>ey uns connected. The anecdotes attaching to them ar<' such 
as could only ha\ e been known, after the crucifixion, from Mary herself, Joseph 
being dead: and it is certain, that whoerer gave St. Luke these papers, 
might very easily, give liim fartlier information. 'I'he preservation of these papers, 
.supjiosed to be liy Mary, adds to the evidence of her being a considerate person, and 
))ondering evi'iits in her heart. But the establishment of the early chajiters of St. 
Luke, Ix'coines an argument for the authenticity of the <*arly chapters of St. 
Matthew. I’lu' most wondiTful circumstance alluded to l»y St. Matthew occupies a 
eonsiilerahle space m the narration of St. Luke: and if it be admitt(‘<l as authentic 
in this I'iV angelist, no good reason can be given for rejecting it from that Lvangelist; 
since vve '..liou Id willingly receive if on tin- cri'dit of any one of the four, if then 
the history in St. Matthew must be exploihxl, let those who attempt it, set aside 
thesi' evc'iits from St. I .like but, on clo.se examination they will find, that there 
ari' in tl;is writiTS history such natural, and artless characters of authenticity, such 
intiM'iial ilemoiistratioiis of genuineness, ami integrity, that if those who peruse 
them even with suspici<m, or aversion, have any tolerable jiortion of mental aeuiuen, 
or critical skill, they will ahandou the undertaking, I add too, that if their hone.sty 
be «-<pial to what I wish it, they will with pleasur<> bear their testimony to the 
truth, and abandon erroi< which cannot but givi- pain ami ofleii' e to their brethren. 

A verbal examination of St. Luke’s history would relievi' it from niauy_/«/.sc ideas 
vihich are nsutdiy entertained of it; for which we are pritty mm‘h beholden to the 
very injudiciMus, unw arrantabh', and unnatural representations adopted by the 
arts of l)esigu. 

No. DCXIJI. Sr. IjUKe's Evidence ro Jesus oe Betheeueivi. 

PEHILAPS the reader will scarcely think it [lossible, that a question still more 
important than that of the character of the Virgin Mother, should rest on the chapters 
of Matthew and Luk<' which some would evpell from the(«ospels; yet such is the 
fact; and the following article, in continuation, will afford farther occa.sion of ac- 
knowledgments to St. Luke’s industry, under Provideuci', for the Evidence he has 
collected, and preserved. 

The people of the Jews expected, and with the utmost propriety, that Messiah 
should be, 1. of the tribe of Judah ; 2. of the of David ; .‘J. in the direct line 

of that Prince; so that, had he eiijoyetl his own, as a descendant from David, his 
right to the throne itself was unnuestionable: 4. horu in J)urid's totr/i, Bethlehem 
of Judah. L'omp. John vii. 42. Matth. xxii. 42. 45, Mark xii. 35. 37. 

Now, it happens, that no other parts of the Gospels but these impugned chapters 
prove this fact; so that if vve had not these chapters, whatever vve might think of 
the person nicknamed “ .lesus born at Nazareth,” “Jesus the Nazarene,” w'e could 
not prove that wc received as the Messiah, Jesus born at Bethlehem ; vve could not 
prove that this person traced his descent from David, still less in the immediate line, 
and direct descent, from him; we could not even prove that he was of the tribe of 
Judah; all which particulars nte ahsolutefy imtispensahle, in determining the person 
of Messiah: because, we readily admit so much of Mr, S.’s principle, 'as to 

accept 
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accept .Jewish prophecy for one criterion, and a principal one too, of the truth of 
Christianity. 

And then, Sir, what will follow? — That the Jews in rejeetinj; Jesus horn at Naza- 
reth, as Messiah, were perfectly laudable: for he was «lefe<'tiAH in a nuiin branch 
of that evidence which was necessary, indispensably necessary, t(t vindicate his 
claim to this tith‘. Supposiiifj him to be born at Nazareth, he was not of Judah, 
but of Galilee : he was not of Bethlehem, by the terms of (he athrmation : he was not 
descended from David, or at least, tlnaa' could be no proof of it: for how should 
the town records of Bethlehem concern themselves about a birth at Nazareth?— - 
Ergo: he could not be Messiah. 

It appears, that those who were unacquainted with the early history of Jesus, 
uniformly considered him as a Galilean : Matt. x\i, 11. Imke xxiii. 0. et serj. John 
vii. 41. They also unanimously described him as born at Nazari'th, and this was a 
circumstance of such direct opposition to a justly founded characteri.stic mark of 
Messiah, that we cannot but approve of Saiifs opposin'; with all his might the pre- 
valence of Jesus born at Nazareth. Indeed, a |)rominent topic of discussion between 
those who favoured and those who opposed Jesus, was — the place of his birth: and, 
unless we can |)rove ue^alii'el^, that he was not born at Nazareth, or in (udilee, as 
the Jews aflirm ; and positirdy, that he was born in Judah, and in Bethlehem, of 
which our only proof lies in the.se to be exploded chapters we have no (com- 
plete) rational evidence to produce, nor any (decisive) reasons to justify us, in 
supporting our faith ; and the whole of (Christianity crumbles to atoms before our 
faces. Such is the importance of the introductory chapters tq the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke; so happily and so learnedly ex|)loded by Mi‘. S. ! ” 


In these papers the reader will easily perceive a desire to counteract what the 
writer thought to be an error of no small magnitude. ''I'o dismantle the (Jospels ol 
any integral part, is to injure the Religion of vvliieh they are tie- basis, iii proportion 
to the importance of that part; and, if the vvrit<r be not mistaken, a moi*' vital part 
than what our attention has now Iwen directed to, vaui hardly be selected. 'I’he 
(jeiiealogy in Matthew was necessary to evince the descent of .lesus in the Royal 
line of David, and his right to the kingdom ; aright, that he constantly refused to 
recognize during his life, — and, being assert«‘d only after his decease, could give no 
just umbrage to the ruling powers. '^I'hat was a pw//»/^c document. The Genealogy 
in Luke was a private document; and its in.sertion adds to the proofs of confidence 
placed by the Holy Mother, in St. liuke, since from her, certainly, he received it; — 
and, perhaps, she only could comuiunicate it: — while his preserving it coincides 
with that accuracy which we have attributed to his character, manifi'sted in his 
desire of obtaining written vouchers as his authorities. 

The reader will judge, whether, on the whole, the evidence for the introduction of 
Luke into the society of the Apostles, at least as early as the (/'rueifixion, does not 
preponderate ; if it does, the regular Biography of that historian might with propriety, 
begin about (his period : and it will consequently, follow, that to deny him a personal 
acquaintance with some of the incidents he narrates, is to contract his testiiuony to a 
degree not warranted by just views of facts, or by ( orrect inference from what is 
within our knowledge. 

VoL. II. 2T 
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No. DCXLIII. INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF ST. LUKE. 

WJ'j liavo iio dp.sii;n of eiilari^iiig on the Life of St. Luke; but, would point out a 
few iiicideiitul allusions to him, in their rej^ular order. For, not withstaudiui; what 
appears so conspicuously, his habitual correctness and diligence, by placing this 
livaiigelist in the uuinlicr of the hundred and twenty, on whom the Holy (jliost fell, 
ill a \isible form, we insist on his iiiKpiestionable inspiration ; and that in no ordinary 
degree. He was, in this respect, though no Ajiostle, yet ecpial to the Apostles; and 
there can be. no doubt, but what the extraordinary gifts of the Sacred Spirit qiialitied 
liini ahiiudautly for the discharge of every duty to which l^rovidence might call him; 
whether as a teacher, or as a writer. This might be insisted on at large; but, as it 
will not be controverted, we pass it, with this clear and e.vpress mention of it, in 
this place. 

We suppose him — he being a Cyivnean — to have felt a special interest in the 
opposition raised by “ those of the synagogue of (he Lihertiiii, of the (Jyremans, and 
the Alexandrians (all Africans) against .Stephen; which ended in the death of that 

proto-martyr, A«'ts vi. f). And here perhaps, began his acquaintance with the 

“ young man, whose name was Saul.” 

We supjiose him, also, to have .sympathized much with those who were scattered 
abroad on the per.seeutioii that followed the death of .Stephen ; “ some of whom were 
men of Cyprus and C'ymie, who went as far as Aiilioch,” .Acts xi. g(). lint, whether 
he (piitted .Jerusalem at (his time, <-aimot be determined without rcs(>rve. If he did, 
--he was now a sutl(-r<>r through the persecution of that very mail, .Saul, w'lth whom 
he afterwards <'ou(rac(ed (he iimst confidential intimacy. Little did either of them 
foresee (he events of a few years ! 

It might be pro|jer, to notice the consequences attending his “ more than a slight 
ac(|uaiutanee with the rest of the Apostles,” for which we have the authority of 
.mtiquily : but, as we know that he visited .Jerusalem repeatedly in subsequent years, 
we may, possibly, fmd a more convenient opportunity of recalling this subject to the 
reader’s recollection. 

No. DCXLIV. ST. LUKE AT ANTIOCH. 

WHATEV’^ER liecomes of the conjecture (hat .St. ‘Luke was driven from Jeru- 
salem by tin* persecution raging after the <leath of .Si(>phen, — if he be the same with 
Lucius, we must direct our attention to Antioch, to wliich city some of the expelled 
(Jyrmeans travelled at this time. And here it may be proper to iiotici- a remarkable 
variation in Keza's ancient M.s. now at Cambritige, Acts xi. 'itJ. where, instead of 
Lhere stood op otic of them (the prophets, at Antioch, i. e. Agabus,) -we read “ and 
o'/ini vv K trere gathered about him, he said " — by which phraseology the writer evidently 
e.\[irpsses his own presence, on this occasion, a. i>. 43. It is, indeed, hazardous, as 
Mich Mil -18 well observes, to confide in the reading of a single ms. unsupported by 
any other: yet, it is diflicult to account for this insertion, if (he transcriber had no 
authority for it from the original before him. Moreover, if Lucius be Luke, we 
certainly find him among the teachers at Antioch, cpiickly after ; i. e. in the following 
year, A. i). 44. and this we proceed to investigate. [Comp. No. dxlvi.J 
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No. DCXLV. WHETHER ST. LUKE WERE LUCIUS? 

HERE it is proper to state “ the most material ohjeetioii” of Mini \ki.is in his o^^ n 
words. “St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Itouuuis from Coriiifh, and Litciiis was 
with him at the time; f.ir St. i*aul sends a salnlalion from Lucins. Rom. xvi. 21. 
Coiiseipiently, if Jaicas and Lncivs he oee and llie same person, the antlior of llie 
Acts ofth(‘ Apostles must Inne bet'u with St. Paul at Corinth, when the Lpisfle to 
the Homans was written, lint, if we attend to the- mode of wrilin*; in tli<“ Acts of 
the Apostles, we shall pereeivi; that the author (>f this hook was not at this time in 
(Jorinth. . . . He staid hehind at Pliilippi — he remanu'd at i’liilippi (proliahly with a 
view of edifyiii”- the newly founded eommunity) dnrinjuj the whoh' of St. I’anl's 
travels which are deserihed in chaps, xvii. .wiii. \ix. Rut, in this interval St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans from Corinth: and therefore, tlie author of the Acts 
was not with St. Paul when he wrote that Epistle: consequently, he was not the same 
p(*rson with Liurhis." 

The consequence relied on hy Michaf.lis in this extract does not seem to he 
strictly lej^itimate. Was it ahsolutely necessary that Lvcius should he present wdth 
St. Paul in order to siMid his salutation to the Jtomans ? ] think not: and 1 desire 
that the following arguments on this question may he consideri'd. Finl, it is not 
impossible that laike might he with St. Paul at any given time or jilace, in the inter- 
val of Ai'ts xvii.— XX. .5. though not mentioned in thesi* chapters, for, we learn, that 
repeated acts of intercourse took place between the Philippians and tlie Ajiostle; as 
W’C read Phil. iv. JO— 18. “ Now ye, J*hilippians, know also that in tin* hei’inning 

of the (rospef, wIk'ii / departed from Macedonia, no ehnreh I'ommunicated with 
me as eoneerning giving and receiving, hut ye only: for even in 'I'hessalonica yc 
once and again [frequently?] unto my necessity:" — “1 rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now, at the last, your care of me hath flourished again ; wherein ye irere idso careful, 
hut ye lacked opportunity — for, “ Epaphrodilus yniir messenger, hnl/i ministered 
fo wn/ ’ i hap. ii. 2.J -- .30. That similar comniunications rt ached the y\ post le 
at Corinth, is clear, from 2 Cor. xi. 8. f). “ I rohhini other churches, taking wages 

of them to do you service: and when 1 was present with you and wanted, I was 
chargeable to no man; for that which was lacking to me t/ie brethren v'hich came 
from Macedonia supplied.” Philqipi, we know, was a chief city of Macedonia ; 
and if we allow the possibility that among the brethren which came from Macedoma, 
Nt. Luke might on sonn* occasion, he one, the po.ssihility that he might he present 
with iSt. Paul when he sent the salutation of JLuciiis to the Romans, follows of 
course. 

But, as we see that coniimmications from Philippi to the A|>ostle wero 

frequent, what should hind<‘r Luke from desiring Paul to insert his salutation to the 
Romans, though the Evangelist were still at Philipjii? He certainly was acquainted 
with Paul's intentions, generally, as the Apostle writes to the Romans, chap. i. 15. 
“ Now^ 1 would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftkn'I IMks /purposed to come, 
to you ". — This oi 'i en purposing was no si cret: admit, that Luke might express his 
readiness to accompany Paul, and the reason of sending his salutation is evident. 
But, this argument may be drawn still closer: for, Luke w'as certainly informed of 
Paul's intention, at this very time. The Apostle writes to the Romans, chap. xv. 13. 
“ Whensoever 1 take my journey into Spain, 1 mill come to you, for, 1 trust to see you 
in myyoumey. . . But now I go unto Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints; for it hath 

2 T 2 
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plca^fd Ihcm of IMacedonia. . . to inakc a oortaiu coiilrihution for Iho poor saints 

wliicli ai(; a( .)»‘rnsaleni When, tln-refore, I have perfornnal this, / u'dl come hy 

you into Spain. " !Now, (his is in otlier words, wlrat laikt' relates in the Acts, .\ix. 21. 
“ Pan! purjum'd in .spin!, wlien he Inul ptisacd l/iroiio/i Macedonia. . to no to Jerusa- 
salein ; sajini>, “ Alter I ha\e been there, 1 mi st also skk Homk. ” liy whatever 
means Luk(> knew of Irani’s pnrpoae, in spin! to see Home, he minht know of 
the Epistle in preparation to !«• sent to the Koinans, which was, evidently, the pre- 
cursor to till' execution of that intention: and by means of the freipient reinittances 
from Philippi to (he Apostle, he niin'ht easily express his «iesn’e to la* reinenila red to 
the Uomans. Nor is there anj thin*; unlikely in the thouj;ht, that Paul himself com- 
miinieated to Luke what he purposed in spirit ; and that it was in soim; friendly hotter 
to him 111? should say, J must also see Home. 

A hint on the /jatiuizin^' of the Evangelist’s name vi ill conehide this Article. We 
have already seen this mutation tak<* place at Antioch; and we ou:;ht to add, that, 
no doubt, much laitin was spoken in tins city; it bein;; the re-idence of the Itoman 
I’resident of Syria, the seat of tiiinmitial power, the m(‘tro|)olis of the East, Kc, also, 
the station of consulerable military forces. Nor wouhl we forget, that thoiij;;h Antioch 
was a flreek «'ily, yet a com of Vespasian is somewhat distmf;mshed by bearing 
the J/a(in name Antiochta, iiiserilied around a turrett«-d femah' head, the genius of the 
city. It was struck under IV'luciauus, who lay there with an army, while Vespasian, 
lately proclaimed lanperor, was y«‘t m Asia. It is, therefore, possible, that Simeon 
was really called Si!>er, by the Itoman part of the population at Antioch, and by 
the Itoman members of the church there, as Luke might be ealh'd Awfv/cv by them: 
these Latin names the writer of (he Acts retains, in compliment to his liaim readers 
in Italy, where he liidshed his history; and St. Paul adopts the name L.ucius w'hen 
writing to tin* same persons, in his lilinsth' to the Itomans : although, when writing 
from Itoine to Creeks he inserts this ajipellation in its (jri'ck form, Lucas, as 2 Tim. 
IV. II. et. id. 


No. DCXLVI. ST. LUKE QUITS JEltUSALEM. 

WE have thought it possible that St. Luke removed from ,Ierusalem to Antioch. 
But, it deserves notice, (hat (his historian lines not intioduce his aei'ount of those who 
first took that route till aj'ler he has recorded Peter's vindication of his conduct in 
the case of Cornelius, of which event he insc'rts (wo histones ; ihi* lir.st in the ordiT of 
narration, the second in the speech of Peter to the .Jewish zealots. It seems to be 
a very natural inference, that Luke heard that speech ; he then reverts to what had 
happened some time before; so far back as \. d. 34. although his history is, in fact, 
advanced to a. d. 41, or 42. If he be L,ucius we find him at Antioch, a. ir. 44. 
[perhaps A. o. 43. j but he does not relate any thing else concerning himself, till a 
change in his phraseology disclosi's his residence at Troas, a. o. ol. and his depar- 
ture from thence; after which we obtain somewhat more distinct intimations of his 
motions and services. 

No. DCXLVII. ST. LUKE AT TUOA8. 

AS the rt'sidence of St. Luke at Troas, and his joining company with St. 
Paul there, are universally admitted, no argument or evidence is necessary, on those 
points. 
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But, 'froas appoars to luivr hreu a c ity oriiuu li creator iinportaiiro in IIk' (^()^p(»l 
History than is iksnally nnilorstood ; aint, lui^^ht (lo|)on(! on i'oitaiii autlioriUo'<, 
weslionlil liiid our ohlii^ations lo it not lucoiisulrrahlo. U' \\c :o!oj;i \\u‘ (‘a»*ly 

(lat<‘ assi|L;ue<l l>y Mk haklis to tlu* E|Usll(‘ of l\inl to llu* < ialaio^ js (w liioli (loats 
b(*tvv(M*u A. 1). 4J). and a. o. 51.) wo c‘auuot do hoU(‘r than lix on \ roa‘^ its iho placo 
Avhorr it was writti^n; and if wo credit to a sii]iers(‘riplion Idnnd in the Syriac 
VeiMoii, and in sc Neral (Jreek iMss. it becomes a (|iicstion whether St. laike's Gos- 
pel was not — in part, at l(*ast -composted at '^rroas. Wo iiave miss(‘d this li\ahj;c‘list 
(Lncins) from Aiitnah nearly, or (juite, sexai years; and, as wo know nothin^' of his 
proceed ini>s dnrini; the interval, he may ha\t‘ resided at'iVoas lon^ enoni^h, and with 
leisure enon;i;h, for tlie pnrpostj here attrihntcHl to him. 

TU\s leads to the ()uestion — whuh can only Ih‘ ^lanc(‘d at, not discussed, — 
\Theth('r wo ma\ not consider Troas as a kind of familiar /ios/)iliuiH to (4iristiau 
friends, — used also as a kind of tniluto staliou, by those S(^ iiK lined? Under the 
article l^APCH, in the y, A(hL tin* r(‘ader has sccmi a distinc tion projtosed 

betwec'U tiu' iviss. h*ll hy St. I^ull in tin* custody of (^ir|ms, at "I'roas. I'hey con- 
sisted, perhaps, of Ioonc sh(‘<‘ts, or small hooks of I^ajiyriis, and ol linisln cl pieces 
fairly transciiiied on Uarchment. The first look veay like* (In* draughts o(‘ in(<*inled 
works ; conijiosed, piohahly, and c<»pi(*d oil in the house* of tin* i;ood man with whom 
they ^^ere left. It is liot i^(‘in*rally thon:;hl that tln*y had rt nianic'd v(*ry Ion;; with 
liiin ; jet, th(*y mi*;ht IxMln* accumulations of several ye ars, and ol difli rcait visits. 
For, W(‘ find tin* Aposth* Paul at 'Troas seve ral tinns* as \<‘ts \\i. b. wln*n Luke 
join(‘d his company : ai><iin, chap. \x. 5, f>. when* wo rond o(‘ disciph‘s, and public 
worship; and aiiani, 2 Cor. ii. 12. v>ln‘r<‘ heapponil<*d to nn‘<*t 'Titus ; but from wiience 
his anxious impatie nce* dro\e^ him ovei into Mae e donia. 'This city, th(‘refbre, was a 
well-known, and important rvudeziOKs to (he Apostle and his ( onine tions ; and ho 
speaks of it to 'I iiimthy, 2 l*^pis(. i\. 15. in a manner perfectly a;;re*eabl(* to tliks 
con(M*|)li<m ol* it. 

What little information is derivable from this e‘Meh*nc(* and it is but little — favours 
the notion that St. liUke mii;ht writer at 'l^eias ; and with this ai;Te*i*s the* date 
assiiiiieMl to his wntin;;, in tin* same.* sn|)e rse riptions, “ the* l*if((*e‘nth ye*ar afl(?r (dirist's 
Ascension;' which was not lout; before St. Paul arii\c‘d he*re, and joined the 
Evan;;elist. 

But, it must b(* confessed 1. that the superscriptions to the* Holy Books are no part 
of the e>ri|L;iiial work ; and are not sufhciently authentic or judic ious to justify our 
confid(*nce. 2. 'That this superscription is emliarrassed by desc*ribiiu; the* (*ity w'lic*rt; 
St. Luke wrote as uHvxaudrut, to which it adds the epithet which has 

usually b(*e*n undc^rsteiod to apply only lo Alc*\andria in Jiaypt. iNow' St. Luke 
could not he at Alexandria in Ei;ypt, m the “fifteenth jear after the A.seeiisioii," he*e anse 
we know from himse lf that he was at 'I’roas: Moivover, we know^ freim authe^ntic 
sources that Troas w^as call(*d Alcxandna^, as may be* seen umleT its Article* m the 
Dictionary ; and feir winch its history will assii;n the reason 

Troas was, or afl'ec ted to lie, the representative of ancient Troy, a city built hy no 
less divinities tliaii Apollo and >(‘ptune; says Coluthus, Rape of Hclm^ ver, 272. 

Ki TroUc Ci/nfhius aiaior. Georg. Hb, in. 51). 

Whem Alexander (he (ireat, after his victory at the Granicus, visited the scenes of 
actions rendered famous by the Iliad of Homer, he ran around the tomb of Achilles, 
in honour of that hero, and offered sacritice to his manes, as to a deity. He also 
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onloroil thn city of Troaf?, or new 'Proy, to t)e hnilt, and from him it was called 
jilexunthid. It rivalled the Hujittiaii Ale.raiulnu, therefore, in the di}>in(y of its 
founder; it took precedence in point of priorilv ; as successor of old Iroy, ii noasted 
an orii;in from di\inities; to which the K;>yptian eily conid oppose no preu nsions ; 
•--and the new town was placeil in its perina.ic.t situation, l>j the interposition of 
an orach*, says Strabo. Troas was made a colony by Anaustiis; whence it took 
the natno of Aiigusla. It was also free from tribute; Sirabo, (ih. .\iii. If was 
acknowledficd by the Homans (who derived their ori,i>iu from I'roy, liy means of 
Eneas) as their mother by consaiif^ninity ; and when a body of i{oman troops march- 
injr against Aniiochus the Great, visited this coniifry, mutual gratnlations passed 
betw'eeii the Ilians ('I'rojaiis) and the Konians; the joy was universal, and they cou- 
sidcri'd each other as a parent and children nieeluig together after a long interval of 
separation, .lustin, Uh. x\x\. cap. B. On the same acconiit, Julius Giesar had, long 
before, faioiirid 'Proas Milh various privih-ges and iiiininnities. If stood the first of 
those Asi.itic cities which had the same rights as cities of Italy: they were but three, 
7'io(i.s, lieiylas, and Dyrrimvinmu. And e\erv child of a mother native of the 'Proad, 
was free of Rome. Dio. hh. vi. 'Proas is called .J/c.ru/u/cm by Pliny, and by Polybius, 
Uh. V. Caracalla atlecfed to call himself the “ P^asti'rii Alexander Angustiih," says 
Dio. lib. Ixxviii. lie also, visited the (uiiinliis fd' Achilles; and he thought, forsootli, 
that the soul of Alexander aninial(‘<l his body ; having lived too short a life, formerly. 
Xiphilin. p. 42B. After this time we find on the medals of 'Proas the mseription 
cot.. M.i'.x. AV(i. 'i no. i'ofonia Alc.v(tn(lna 'I'toan: and in sonu* medals 

it rather omits tin* name I'roas than that of Ale.ruadna; as in Vaillant. Dc C’olmi. 
vol. ii. p. 4-'>. p. ttl. <•! al. where we have an inscription I’oi.,. AVi:. an iom \\a vi.r.x. 
In short, 'Proas is calh*d by Strabo, Uh. xiit. oaeoj oar truly noiilk crnr.s. 'Lmi ruiv 
iWoytaum' ttoAo.ii-, and this in reference to the most honoured of the Roman Kmpire. 

'Phe reader will now judge whether the ligyptian Ale.ran(Uia was solely entitled 
to the appi'llation " •‘rnft ' as its ilistinction : and whether there may not be some- 
what more tban a possibility that A/c.raiitlna Troas at some period, and while in its 
flonrisliing state, assumed prerogatives which might more than vie with those of the 
Egyptian city; and among them this litle. 

However that might be -to r(*turn to our immediate subject -we can by no means 
admit the composition, or the pnbli<*ation, of the (Jospel liy St. laike at Al<*.\andria 
in Egypt; and if if were composed at any placi* known by this name, it was at 
Alejcandna Troas: the rums of which city, continue to be objia ts of wonder to our 
intelligent travelh*rs, though continually carrieil oil by the 'lurks; and employed in 
coustructions of various kinds during several ages. 

Says Dr. Ii. D. ('lakke, “ 'Phe remains of zVIevandria 'Proas have I'Ong serv'ed as 
a kind of cpiarry, whither not only 'Purks, but also their predecessors, during several 
centuries, repaired, whenever they required materials for oinjuuental architecture, or 
stones for the ordinary purposes of building. Long before the extinction of tlie 
Greek empire, the magniticent buiUlings of this city began to contribute nioiiumeuts 
of aiKiient splendor towards the public structures of Gonstantiiioplie : and, at present, 
then* is scarcely a mosque in the country that di'es not bear ti'sfimony to its dilapi- 
dation, by some costly token of jasper, niaible, porphyry, or granite, derived from 
this wf'altliy magazine. After all that has l>een removed, it is truly wonderful so 
much should remain, 'riie rnwrsof the place, althtmgh coiiftised, are yet considerable. 
'Phe tirsi ol'>j('ct, ttppearing to the apitroach toward the city from Clieoial^ is the 
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aqueduct of Herodes Atticus, fomicd of ciionnous blocks of hewn stone. The M'ans 
of the city e\liil)it the same gi};aiitie style of masonry. Part of one of th(' nates still 
appears, on tlie eastern side, whose remains have been mistaken for those ofsi temple: 
tbey consist of two ronnd towers, with square bast'ments, supporting pedestals for 
statues. Immediately after passing this <'ntraiice, and coming witliin the ilistriet 
once occupied by the city, may be observed the ruins of baths, sinwving the reti- 
culated work of the Itomans upon the stucco of their walls. Broken marble Soroi 
lie alnuit, of such prodigious size, that their fragments servt' as rocks among the 
Valany oaks covering the soil. But, m all that now exists of this devoted city, there 
is not lung so conspicuous as th(' edilice vulgarly termed by mariners </<c iWnce o/" 
Pnam; this building ajipears from a considerable distance at sea. In front it 
has three nolde arches, and behind there are many others. . . Large blocks of sculp- 
tured marble, appear .ibove and on each sid(' of tlu* arches in front ; and the whole 
structure was onci* coated over with marble, or plates of metal. ’ [I’he Dr. continues 
the de.scri|)tioii of this magnilicent building through nearly two pages : He then says,] 
“On the south side of this building, and very iii'ar it, we found the remains of a 
circular edifice, resembling those structures at Baia*, in Campamia, now called 
temples hut |)rimarily baths. . . I’arther on, the ruins of a small oblong temple, and 
afterwards another o( considerable size, whose toiuulat ion remained unliroken. ’riien, 
turning towards the west, we came to the substruction of a very large building, but 
coultl compri'hi'iid nothing of its former history. Again, piirsning a south-western 
course, we arrived at tin* inmiese theatre of the city, still in a state of considerable 
perfection .... Lower down, towards the port, were marble Soroi, and other 
antiquities of less importance.” 

At some small distance our learned traveller found an inscription, as follows, 

SPLIbNDtDISSliVINS 

POPVLVS 

COL. AVfJ. TROADENS, &(. 

Whether thi.s Sple»didi,ssiiuiis Populun would not compete the title “grca<,” with any 
other city, must be left to the opinion of the reader. 

It remains, that we notice the subscription to the Arabic version of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, published liy JCrpenius, whnn says, “ He wrote it in a Macedonian city, 
twenty-two years after (Christ's ascension, and in the fonrte(>nth jear of the EmpcTor 
Claudius.” .lames Hase (Mideavoiired to shew that by a “ Macedonian city,” was 
intended Alexamlria in Egypt; but, Alexandiia Irons was equally a Macedonian 
city: on which that writer had iiotdiily ri'tlocted. 'J'he date, however, here a'»sigiied, 
agrees with St. Luke's resnh'iice in Philippi, which certainly was a Macedonian 
city and nothing hinders the supposition that here the l•]ivangehst might distribute 
many copies of a work previously compos(>d. [m modern language, an Edition.] 

After all, .Michai.lis seems to favour the opinion that St. Luke wrote his (lospel 
at Cesarea, during the imprisonment of Paulin that city: the thought is ingenious ; 
but, has no historic evidence to support it. It is likely, as Lahoncu ob.serves, that 
the Gospel was the work of years; — that certainly is true of the Acts:-, and wherever 
the writer distributed many copies, tliosi* who received them through several hands 
would infer their original publication in that place ; whether correctly, or not. 

As to the “ A<*ts of the Apostles” no doubt can be admitted of its composition in 
Italy; and the close of it bears marks of hast^; for the writer dismisses in two lines, 
the events of two years, during which many things worthy of record occurred, to ' 
which, in the early part of his journal, he would have allowed several chapters. 
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No. DCXliVlII. St. Luke’s Respectability evinced. 

BUT, we liiivi! not <juite done with St. Luke, at Troas. 1 am not pleased with 
the inferiority aserilied t(» liiin by writers who make him merely an attendant on 
St. Paul, in liis travels. Ills lan|*’na^e is not consistent with that opinion. He says, 
“A vision appeared to l*aul -and immediately wi. endeavoured to go into Mace- 
donia, assuredly gathering— <r«vi/3i/3a2ovric — eolleeting the sentiments of the company, 
com|)aring and uniting them, in order to obtain a just inferenee — that the Lord had 
called us to jneach the (iospel in Macedonia." ’I’lie writer does not say, nor does 
he mean — “ Paul deterinineil, and we obeyed no : he esteems himself eipially 
entitled to give Ins opinion, and equally called to this expedition. Again, at Philippi 
— “ On the Sabbath-day, we sal down anil s|)oke to the women." And when Lydia 
was baptized with her family, she besought I's, saying. If ye have judged — alter a 
proper examination and consultation together that I should become a faithful to the 
Lord come into my house, and abide there: and .she constrained cs.” St. j.,uke 
means to inform his readers, that he sat down and spoke to the women — and, that he 
gave an opinion on the conduct proper to be observed towards Lydia. 

The voyage from Philippi to .ludea is, of course, expressed in thejilural, we and 
ts. And when the company was arrived at .lerusalem, says St. Luke, “ l*anl went in 
WITH IS to .lames and the elders:” -the eipiahty is perfect: or, if any thing, Paul 
follows his company. 

VVe conclude by obseniug St. Paul’s respectful minition of St. Luke: In writing 
to their common friend, I*hilemon, he calls him — not his attiaidaut, but his J'clloiv- 
lahourei, verse "i-t. In (ad. iv. M. he describes him as Luke the beloved Physieiun; 
— beloved i>eHemlly,ho{\\ by you, and by me. In writing to Timothy, 2 Epist. iv. 11. 
lie mentions the larious places to which he had sent his attendants - (Jresci'iis to 
Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia, 'rychicus to I'iphesus -but Luke he had not sent any 
where, lie was still m his company — and only he: — partly, no doubt, from respi'ct 
to his great age ; and still more from deference to his character. I'he hypothe.sis 
gathers strength as we proceed. M e have traced the Evangelist iiniler thi' names of 
Lucius and Luke, from .lerusalem to Antioch, from iVntioch to 'I'roas and Philippi; 
again from Philip|)i to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Malta, and to Koine. M e 
have found him a learned, I'onlideiitial, and considerate man, advanced in years, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, from on high, an inspired ti'acher, a valuable com- 
panion and counsellor of the apostle Paul, a correct, judicious and spirited writer, a 
man of research, and of no le.ss fortitude than <•olnposure. Me now jiart with him, 
at the conchision of his history , on his last remove into Acliaia ; where he soon after 
died, at the great age of eighty-four. 

No. l)(b\LlX. On the (Question, How wav the vekbal Coneormity 
OE THE first Three Go.si>ei..s be accounted for? 

!(aMn|)ar(‘ the Article (Jospel, in the Dictiouury : Additioti.'\ 

AS we are about to ipiit the Evangelists, it may be jiroper to submit a few conclu- 
sions to which we aie led by the argumeuts adduced. The first is, that if the 
evangelist .fohii be allowed to retouch and enlarge his performance, the same pri- 
vilege must be granted to the evangelist Matthew. That Mattliewr’s Gospel was 

published 
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published at diflferent periods, is argued by Benson, on the same authorities of 
ancient writers, as the reader has seen in No. dci. But, that author did not 
enquire whether every publication of this performance were, verbally and literally, 
the same as the first. It did not occur to him to account for the strictly verbal 
Conformity of great portions of the first three Evangelists, by admitting the use of 

some document common to all so far as this conformity extends. This, 

however, is now a prevailing opinion among the judicious : who, also, account fo^ 
the differences among the first three Evangelists, by supposing that documents, 
obtained from other quarters, became their authorities for these insertions. Moreover, 
it is thought that the more concise account drawn up by St. Matthew, in the first 
instance, might be this common document ; w hidi that Evangelist might afterwards 
revise, remodel, and improve, till it assumed the form in which w'e now possess it. 

The second conclusion is, that since the Epistles of John and of James were 
addressed to the Hebrew nation, and that very early, it was but congruous that an 
historical document should also be addressed to that people without delay; it being no 
less necessary that they should become acquainted with the life of the l*erson claiming 
their confidence and obedience, than with his doctrine. It may, indeed, bethought, 
that proofs of his descent from David and from Abraham, were evidence more on a 
level with the understandings, the expectations, the prejudices, and the manner of 
arguing, of the more numerous classes of the Hebrews, than a system of doctrines 
and duties deduced from his authority. It may be thought, also, that this evidence 
should naturally take precedence of such a system : and that the exhortations of 
John to roMtiwMe to abide in a profession already made, are not inconsistent with that 
natural precedence. To meet these requisitions on the part of the Jewish people— of 
the commonalty— the nation, at large, neither of the other Gospels makes any 
pretence ; nor has any such pretence ever been made for either of them : this purpose 
has been attributed to St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to that only. 

Thirdly, as e\ery thing leads to the conclusion that St. Matthew's Gospel was 
primarily composed in the Syriac language, we may revei'se the arguments of 
Lardner, and adduce this as evidence of its early date: for it can hardly be supposed 
that immeiliately prior to the destruction of.Ternsalem such a composition should be 
addressed to the Hebrews in Syriac, or would meet their attention. Their language 
with their polity was about to be annulled. Their anxiety was strongly directed to 
indications of approaching' national events ; of which they were forewarned by the 
partizans of the new sect, as well as convinced by daily observation at home, and 
information from abroad. The Gospel proposed to their consideration suited much 
better a time of tranquillity, when they might reflect, examine and enquire, without 
burry or perturbation. Nor should it be overlooked, that whoever was excited by 
the history to take an interest in this new dispensation, by directing his attention 
when at Jerusalem, to existing evidence, he might see for himself many corroborations 
of facts recorded in the work he had examined. Inasmuch, then, as the Gospel was 
directed to be first preached at Jerusalem, it is likely it should be first offered by 
the medium of writing to the inhabitants of that city, and to their comi>atriots, 
generally, throughout Judea. 

Fourthly. But, when the Gospel was introduced among the Gentiles, it would 
doubtless, be expedient that these should be addressed in a language they understood, 
and should learn the history of the person recommended to them as Messiah, from 
documents open to their free perusal, in their own language. To write tMiatises iu 
You 11. 2 U 
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Syriac, — to read in public worship written Syriac treatises to Greek assemblies, were 
equally unprofitable and ridiculous: the instructor and the instructed could have 
been neither more nor less than “ barbarians” to eaeh other. 

We presume, therefore, on the probability that St. Luke, if he departed for Antioch 
about A. D. 41 . might take with him that tract of St. Matthew's composition, the 
counterpart of which (perhaps coeval with the original) was then obtainable in Greek : 
this document he afterwards used, knowing its authority and authenticity, in the 
composition of his own Gospel. Hence the verbal conformity between the two 
writers, in many places: but not throughout; because Luke obtained other documents, 
as Matthew also augmented (and, probably, newly arranged) his first performance, 
by additional insertions. If it be asked, by what means Luke obtained these papers, 
and was assured of their correctness, we must recall to the reader's recollection his 
intimacy with the Virgin Mary, whose confidence it is evident he enjoyed; also, his 
“ more than a slight acquaintance,” as ancient writers acknowledge, with tlie Apostle 
John, in whose house the Holy Mother lived. Either of these “ witnesses and par- 
ticipators” in the leading facts could easily direct his choice of documents, could 
point out those which they knew to be trust-worthy, and could correct, or complete, 
such as were imperfect, though true in the main. Has it ever been enquired whether 
John's Gospel, which is confessedly supplementary, does not form a supplement to 
Luke’s, especially ? 

Lastly, to account for the verbal Conformities between Mark aud the other Evan- 
gelists, we may say, that he, [unless any should rather refer this to Peter] when he quit- 
ted Jerusalem, took with him the same Greek copy of Matthew, ag was then obtainable 
in that city: that the other parts of his Gospel were derived from tlio personal infor- 
mation, the public pr<*aching, or the private documents of J’eter ; accortling to the 
report of those Christian w'riters who, in the earliest ages, had the best means of 
iuformalion. 


No. DCL. 

CONJECTURES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF ST. PAUL. 

THE Arts of Design have received a severe censure on the subject of errors trans- 
mitted by tradition from age to age, in representing Bible subjects : nevertheless, we 
must do them the justice to acknowledge that they sometimes preserve the remem- 
brance of particulars not otherwise obvious. A remarkable instance of this occurs in 
the most ancient representations of Lazarus, who was raised to life by our Lord : some 
of them may be as early as the fourth, or possibly, of tbe third century, and from 
thence downwards; but all of them agree in representing that beloved of Jesus as a 
youth, or as a child. It is likely he was not a mere child ; however, nothing iii the 
history forbids our considering him as a youth. And this accords correctly with the 
other instances of resurrection at the command of Christ. The daughter of Jairus 
was a young person ; the son of the widow of Nain, was a young person: Lazarus 
too, w'as young. Hence we may derive a more complete answer to the objections of 
Wooi.sTON against these miracles, than Dr. Lardnku was aware of. That learned 
and caiulid critic considered Lazarus as a man grown : but the infidel’s objection is 
more efl'ectually confuted by observing, that in restoring to afllicted parents or 
friends the hope, the support, the dependance of their family, — in sympathizing with 
tbe sorrows of those deprived not according^ to the course of nature, the miraculous 
power manifested was equal, while the benefit was unspeakably greater, than tbe 
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vestoratipn of aged persons would have been. These, however important to society 
by station (magistrates. &c. as Woolston demands) would have alrea<Iy lived their 
time out ; their decease was an event to be expected : with their already exhausted 
constitutions, they could have been restored lor a very few yc'urs, at tl>e utmost; 
whereas, the young might live many years, (it is said, Lazarus lived thirty years) to 
bear testimony to the compassionate exertion of an authority puraiuount to death 
itself— to furnisli evidence of an interposition, certainly superior to the powers of 
humanity. The usual objection of the Jews, and others, that we lu’ar of no great men 
recalled to life, is true; but it is contemptible. Would _lhey have ha<l H<-rod 
Agrippa, or Caiaphas, reinstated in their stations ? In such cast's, the injury had 
infinitely exceeded the benefit. I'hose potentates uere no subjects for the exercise 
of Messiah's compassion. 

But, the main purpose of the present article is, to elucidate, if sufficiently fortunate, 
certain particulars appertaining to the history of the early part of the Life of 
St. Paul. It is possible, that the reader, equally with myself, has wondered on what 
authority artists of every description always represent Saul at the time of his conver- 
sion, dressed in a Roman military habit. It appears that he was by family descent 
a Jew ; he was educated for a Jewish Uabbi ; he received his commission from 
the Jewish chief priests : — Why, then, a military dress, and that dress, Roman? 

Before we condemn this traditionary mode of representation, it is but fair to inves- 
tigate what may be said in its favour ; and this the rather, as among the numerons 
“ Lives of St. Paul,” which have engaged the labour of the learned, none has taken 
this method of supplying the deficiencies which all acknowledge in our accounts of 
his Early Life. 

Saul is introduced to us. Acts vii. .58. under the very ambiguous phrase of a young 
man; — “the witnesses against .Stephen laid down their clothes at the feel of a 
young man whose name was Saul.” JNo stronger proof of this ambiguity is necessary, 
than the passage Mark xiv. 51. where we read, — “ and there followed Jesus a 
certain young man — vtnviWoc — having a linen cloth cast about his naked body ; — and 
the young men — laid hold on him. And In; left the liucii cloth, and fled 

from them nak(‘d.” It is evident, that the first term may denote a man young in 
years ; but the second term, though identically the same, denotes, say the critics, 
Roman soldiers. That it denotes men, in a certain sens**, military, uuist be granted ; 
the “ great multitude with swords and staves” of verse 43: which .St. John descril)es 
a^ “ a band — uinlpav — of men and officers, from the < hief prU;sts and Pharisees,” 
cjiap. xviii. 3. but, whether they were soldiers is not clear: and we know, 

that the regular term, used by the Evangelists, for Roman soldiers, is arpanwrai — 
Matth. xxvii. 27. Mark xv. IG. John xix. 2. It may be thought, therefore, that this term 
young men denotes a military force raised and embodied under the authority of the 
Jewish government, rather, than properly, Roman, whether legionary soldiers or others. 
And this conjecture is confirmed by the use of the term in the U. T. as 2 Sam, ii. 14. 
“ let the young men arise and play before us it is clear that these young men were 
Hebrew soldiers. The lxx. use the term in this sense, here and elsewhere, as Josh, 
ii, I. Isaiah xiii, 18, &c. Now, supposing, Saul were at this time in any office of a 
military nature, in the servic'e of the heads of his nation, it would afford a glimpse of 
authority for his wearing a military habit on the expedition to Damascus, 

“ Apd Saul vi^consenlii^ to his death;” — “ by guarding the clotlies of those who 
shaped Stiepben,” says Bp. Pearce ; but 1 doubt much^yrbothef this reaches the fuKl 

2t 2 
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ioteiitiou of the word used ; and the rather, because Paul makes a distinction 
between these actions,' chap. xxii. 20. “ 1 al.so was (1) standing by, and (2) con- 
senting to liis (leath, and (3) kept the raiment of tliose who slew" him ” He adds a 
fourth particular, cha[>. xxvi. 10. “ I gave my voice against [many martyrs.]” — It 
should be “ 1 gave my rote against them 1 black-balled them ; I marked them for 
death. Commentators have been extremely reluctant to give the word its 

accurate import, in this place; because, they could not conceive by what means a 
man young in years could possess a vote on life and death : but the difficulty 
vanishes, if wc admit the possibility, that, in some military capacity Saul was stand- 
ing by — <a military term?); that, as head of some band he was consenting 
— ffuveuSofcmK— that, in this character, the raiment of Stephen’s murderers was laid 
down at his feet; and that as an officer he might role on a subject in which he was to 
be a princif>al. It may deserve consideration, also, whether we have not a military 
term where we next nu;et with our hero. “ As for Saul, he made Aavoclc — fXv/um'vcro — 
f)f the Church ;” — the word is hnp[)iiy chosen by our translators: havock is a term in 
our anci(*nt English military laws : the u.se of it was forbid among the soldiery, by 
the army regulations of those days. 

So in the Ordinances des Jiatailles, in the 9th year of Richard II. Art. 10. “ Item, 
que nul soit si hardi de crier Imvoick sur peine d’avoir la teste coup6e.” This 
rashness was prof)erly punished in a soldier; havock being the cry of mutual encou- 
ragement to general massacre, unlimited slaughter, - tliat no (juarter would be 
givt;n, &c. A tract on “ 'I'he OJfiee of the Constable and Mareshnll in the Tynic of 
Warre ',' contained in the Black Book of the Admiralty, has tins jmssage, “ Also, 
that no man be so hardy to crye Hacok upon peyiie that he that is begynner 
shall be deede therefore : tk; the remanent that doo the same or follow, shall lose 
their horse and harneis : . . . and his body in prison at the king's will.” And this 
appears to answer well to the original term, which is taken from the ravages com- 
mitted by a troop of wild beasts, wolves, lions, &c. falling on a flock of sheep: 
remorseless ravages! Com|>. Ecclus. xxviii. 27. But, some think it was originally a 
liunting-t<‘rm : importing the letting loose a pack of hounds. [.See more on this in 
a follotving Article.] Shakespeare combines both senses : 

Cry Havock, and let ilip tlie dogs of war. 

With equal accuracy the sacred historian expresses the violence of this man's cha- 
racter: “And Saul yet brcathiiig out threalnings and a/aw^/iter”— jiroperly, slaughter 
by the sword — or weapons; — what might in moilern language be called “ military 
execution :” the phraseology depicts forcibly the ardour of a headstrong military 
bravo. 

No. DCLI. Of the Spur, in Reference to a Horse. 

PASSING on from these slight hints, we proceed to consider another phrase, 
which may prove analogous to those already noticed. Says the heavenly vision to 
the infuriated persecutor, “ It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks” — (Kt'vrpa, 
plurql.) I'liis worti has usually been taken to signify an ox-goad, the instrument with 
which an ox when at plough was urged, or pricked ; and against which be kicked. 
But, in truth, it signifies the Spurs used by a rider to push his horse’s exertion to the 
utmost : U is a cavalry term : and every body must have seen young horses under the 
process of breaking-in, kick, when pricked by the Spur of the rider. So Suidas says, 
Kivrpov, is TO rwv iirwmv irX^Krpo, a spur — that with which horses are struck and 
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PhavQrinns, Khrpnv Xiytraiy w mripy^ovrat tn-trot. that which stimulates horses they call 
Keutrm, a Spur.” So Xenophon, in his Treatise on Horsemanship, ii. 6. calls 
Ktvrpitnv, to Stimulate, to spur up a horse, in order to put him oil his paces, 
vigoiirously. And if any doubt wdiether 6'purs were worn by cavalry soldiers, 
anciently, the same writer will satisfy them. Cyrop. lib. vii. 1. 29. Seeiiify the move- 
ments of Cyrus at the head of his troops — “ Abradatas then delayed no longer ; but, 
crying out vehemently, “ Follow me, my friends !” he rushed on without sparing his 
horses [t. e. his own horse, and the horses of his troops] in any sort, bui with the 
SPUR fetched a great deal of blood from them owSiv ^nSo/ievoc twv iVirwv, a'XXa 
t^atjuarroiv Kara ttoXv no Kfvr^oi. It is evident, then, that Spurs were part of a horseman's 
accoutrements, customary among the Persians, and, no doubt, among the Greeks. 
We therefore dismiss this part of the present Article, with observing, that the ox- 
goad was properly called jSouKtvrpov ; as by the lxx. Judges iii. 31. “ 8hamgar slew 
six hundred Philistines with 'aii ox-goad." Ecclcs. xii. 11. “The words of the wise 
are as aouds — fiovKtvrpa, o.v-goads:" — but this distinction is sometimes neglected. 

This slight iinestigation may afford a partial, if not a satisfactory, sanction, to the 
custom of re|>resenting Saul as falling, or fallen, from a horse, in the memorable 
moment of his journey to Damascus. The text, indeed, gives no other countenance 
to this supposition; but tradition might go farther: while, at the same time, this 
distinction contributes to mark the future Apostle, as leader and principal on that 
vindictive expedition. 

It may be worth while to direct a moment’s inspection to the use of the proverb 
inioted in the History of Saul’s miraculous conversion. We have sup|)osed that the 
indicated were those of a horseman ; and that the mention of resistance — kicking, 
included an allusion to the action of a high mettled steed, new to discipline. 

We now suppose, farther, that this proverb isdiri'cted as advice (generally, perhaps 
always) from the superior power to the inferior; which a few instances may explain. 

Pindar in his Second Pythian Ode, has this passage : 

Ilort Ktvrpov Be roi 

AuKTiH^ipev. reXtdu 

()X(ffflr/poc oi/iof. line 173. 

But againat the Spur [the goad, or the priek,] 

To Kick furiously 
Is dangerous. 

“ That is,” says the Scholiast, “We must be careful not to fight against God, we 
being only men.” 

Aeschylus in Agamemnon, verse 1620. makes the criminal iEgisthus say to one of 
the chorus, who remonstrates against his crime, 

Tliou ibalt lie taught, old man, what at thy age 

I» a hard lesson, prudence 

Against the Spurs kick nut, lest thou be hurt. 

npoc Kevrpa pif Xafcrdlc, pn rrtprat; 

The mention of Ktvrpa, in the plural, suits a metaphor drawn from horsemanship ; 
the rider having a Spur on each leg : but, two goads were not used to prick forward 
an ox at plough. H'liis line is feebly rendered in Francklin’s edition. 

Contend not with the strong ; there’s danger in it. 

The metaphor is lost ; though the sense of the passage is retained; 
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The proverb is also used by Euripides, Baceh. 793. where he makes the 
Bacchus (in disguise, as a mortal) say, 

Oiloiju av dvTM fiaWov, v Ou/iaifitvo^ 
ri/uoc Kfvrpa XaKTil^oipi ffvvrde, iSv, Otu>. 

Mufli ralher I to him would sacrifice, than in my wrath 
Against the Spurs would kick;— frail mortal I ; but he a God. 

Tlte Sjfurs are here also in the plural. 

If then, the use of this proverb is attributed to princes, to potentates, and to deities, 
by the classic writers, if it was thought proper as advice from superiors to inferiors, 
the adoption of it by a celestial personage, in the N. T. is not only vindicable but 
appropriate: and, if it were derived from observations made on cavalry, in a 
military sense, the application of it to Saul was singularly expressive and forcible. 
It compri/ed much meaning in a few words, and reejuired no elucidation to him ; as 
it does to modern times. 

We conclude, by observing, that Bochart supposed this proverb to have originated 
among the Hebrews, and he traces it in the expression Dent, xxxii. 15. “Jeshurun 
waxed fat and kicke<i against God.” A passage, which is, at least, as suitable to the 
nature of a horse as to that of a beeve : and, if this saying were current among the 
Jews in the days of Saul, it could not but be familiar to a man “brought up at tlie 
feet of Gamaliel.” 

No. DCLIJ. The Enquiry continued; from St. Paul's Writings. 

BUT, it may be said, “ If this Apostle had occupied any military station in his 
early days, we should trace in his subsequent writings, which are numerous, such 
incidental references to military matters, as w'oiild mark that fact.” And so we do: 
tliere are many passagijs in Paul’s Epistles which must of necessity be understood 
with such reference, and cannot be adequately understood w'ithoul it. Of these some 
are more oi»en ; and others are more covert : some are more minute, others are more 
general. 

Among the passages more openly marking the acquaintance of the writer with 
military affairs, we must reckon Eph. vi. 10 — 18. “ Finally, my brethren, be strong 
in the J,ord, and in the power of his might. Put on the whole armour — t^v 
wavqirXittv — of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles — piBitBtiac — of the 
devil. For we w'ke.stle [the contest, >| vaXti, is] not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalites, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefori* take unto you the whole 
ARMOUR — rt!v TravoirX/av — of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
[the day of laborious conflict — rij ri) wovij^o,] and having done all, to stand. 

SrSrt, STAND therefore, having your loins — — girt about with truth, 
and having on the — BwpaKa — breast plate of righteousness ; and your feet shod with 
the PREPARATION — troiparrta — of the Gospel [of peace. Above all — twi towiv— taking 
the SHIELD — Tov Bvptdv — of Faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
DARTS — rd /3fXt) irtirvpiu/iti'o — of the wicked. And take the helmet — r»Jv vtpucf^aXalav 
of Salvation, and the sword — pay^nipav — of the Spirit, (which is the Word of God.) 
Praying always with all prayer, and supplication in the spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance and supplication for aH saints, — ADd^for-nie.* * » — " » — - 
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Here we have at least twelve military terms: 1. Stand, 2. the whole armour, or 
panopftf, 3 the wiles, in modern language, les ruses de guerre, of the adversary; 
4. wrestle, rather contest, 5. the evil day, 6. the loins girt about, girdled, 7. tl»e breast- 
plate, or thorax, 8. the feet shod with suitable covering, 9. the shield, 10. the fiery 
darts, 11. the helmet, 12. the sword. To which might be added supplication, and 
persevering vigilance. Each of these may demand a few' words. But we should 
previously remark, that the whole of this armour is defensive : the Apostle gives bis 
Christian soldier neither dart, nor javelin, nor spear, nor bow and arrows, nor even a 
sling and a stone. He does not wish him to attack his foes ; and the sword itself, 
though usually held to be a weapon of ofience, is here defensive. He bids him stand; 
he does not say, advance: and Dr. Mack night seems to be correct in his view of the 
phrase, verse 12. “ and they — the enemies — having fully wrought every thing, to 
stand. ” 

This observation divides the passage into two parts : 1. the attemps, assaults, or 
attacks of the enemy; principally shewn in his maiimuvres, his wiles, devices, or 
stratagems, and his fiery darts, 2. the resistance of the sohlier, his firmness, his intre- 
pidity, in short, his immobility. 

On the term “ wiles," it is suflicicnt to say that it is the same as is rendered, chap, 
iv. 14. “ cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive." The phraseology 
is ecjually expressive and definitive : we have only to attach to it, by way of com- 
pletely suiting it to the passage Ivefore us, the idea of an ambuscade, or military 
deception. 

The “ fiery darts," were, strictly speaking, darts bound about with tow, or with 
cotton, or imbued with some kind of composition proper for retaining fire, (as tur- 
pentine) or not unlike the artillery-match of modern warfare ; or rather ])erhaps, may 
be illustrated by I he “ rocket-men” of Indian armies, which is an establishment of 
conacf|ueiice among them; and was much enconragecl byTippoo Sail), in his contest 
with Lord Cornwallis. But, the word is general, and implies missile weapons of all 
kinds, whether thrown by the hami fas, han<i gr»‘nad(‘s w<‘re] or shot from a bow, 
as arrows were; or by any other projectile force. We have several instances of 
torches employed to set fire to houses, or to be thrown into forts, among the Uoman 
soldiers in the Antonine pillar, icc. 

We come now to the “Shield" by which the fiery darts should be (pienched. 
And here it is necessary to observe, that shields were of difl'erent kinds. The 
aspis was round, or oval ; the Apostle however, does not name this kind, but seb'cts 
the thureos. When, therefore, commentator.s, as Dr. Mack night in he. speak of 
“ Soldiers as having their shields, which they turn every way, for the defence of the 
whole body," they describe the aspis not the thureos, ami conserjuently they 
mistake the writers meaning. The difference has been pointed out by various 
critics, (See Bos, Antiq. Gr. hb. iii, cap. 2, with l..eisner’8 note, 10. and the authors 
there referred to ; also Schleusner, Art. eupuJc.) We the rather observe this, 
because the Soldier JNo. 2. in our Plate of “Armour" carries the a*/)*#, not the 
thureos, which most nearly resembled the shield borne by the attendant on Goliath, 
No. 1. Various forms of shields may be seen on the Plate, Medals of Judea. In 
No. 9. the figure of Victory is writing on a rouml shii’dd ; in No. 5. she is writing on 
an oval shield ; in No. 6. the trophy displays two difl'erent forms of shields; at the 
foot of the trophy in No. 9. is another form. Comp. Gebal, No. 2. 

But, our concern at present is with the thureos. The description of this we shall 
take from Montfaucon, Antiq. Ittust. tom. iv. cap. 3. “ Those shields which the 
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Greeks called tacos and thureos, and which the Latins called scutum, were some- 
times of extravagant dimensions: they covered a man from the shoulders to his 
feet. M. Boivin .... concludes that the shield of Achilles (described by Homer 
with twelve divisions, and in each a picturesque subject, &c. &c.) was four feet 
and a half in diameter; for the shields of those days defended the whole man, 
except the head ; as is easily seen in several places in Homer. — [Hence they were 
called avSpofivKuc, “ as high as the human stature;” and iroSijvtKHf, “reaching down 
to the feet.” Comp. Plut. in — A shield of four feet and a half in 

diamet(*r would certainly protect a warrior from blows levelled against him ; but 
how he could give blows to the enemy, is diificult to conceive ; unless the shields 
were bent — curved — so as to surround the body, as those of the Homan legionaries 
were.” 

Polybius allows to the scutum a length of four feet; which accounts for a passage 
iu Livy, tih. xliv. wh(*re we read of soldiers who stood on guard, as sometimes 
sleeping with their heads on their shields, having fixed the other part of the shield 
on the earth. 

VVe are now prepared to understand the technical correctness of the Apostle, 
who, certainly, well understood his subject, and has chosen, like a practical man, 
this kind of shield for the purpose of protection, with great judgment. But, hence 
we learn at the same time, that the words in our jniblic version, “ Above all, taking 
the shield of faith,” are peculiarly unhappy, as tin* ambiguity of the tt;rm above not 
iidmpu'utly betrays the incautious into pervi'rsion of the text; nor is tin* “ orcc all" 
of Dr. Macrnight much better. Perhaps, our tenn about might approach near to 
the import of tn-t, in this place; for, although ambiguous, as ]>reposition and ad\erb, 
yet it includes the notion of encompassing, encircling ; — not entirely, but, more or 
less ; which certainly denotes nearness to a person, or thing — “ About the tchole 
taking, carrying, or placing, the tall Shield of Faith.” For this signification of tm. 
Comp. Matth. xxi. 10. Acts x. 17. Luke xxii. 40. el. al. 

On the projierties of this shield as resisting and “ quenching the fiery darts of 
the wicked one,” w'e mied say littb* : being composed of some light wood, or 
perhaps of the hide of some animal, and covered with brass or iron, no dart could 
jienetrate it, nor could it be .set on fire. 

“ The evil flay” is, untloubtedly, a literal rendering of tlu* original term; but, in 
this jdace it manifi'stly denotes the day of conflict, the day when the assaults of the 
enemy would most especially need to berepelh'fl : it is not “ evil days” iu the plural, 
but “ the ev il day,” in the singular. Without entering into the distinction which 
df'pt'iids on the place of the accent, between trowpoi:, which siguifi(‘s extremely 
laborious, fatiguing, and wuvnpve, which signifies evil ; \\v may observe, that either 
sense M'ould suit well enough with the day of batlh*, which certainly is very trying 
to the strength, the constancy, the discipline of the bravest soldier: nor are less 
trying the rf‘peated anil continnefl assaults of persevering foes : and assault is 
clf'arly the nu'aning of the term. Matt. v. 31). “ But 1 say unto you — that yo resist 
not ci'«7 -but, whosof'ver shall smite thee on thy right cheek, tuin to him the other 
also.” Here the idea of attack is evident; and it woubl justify ns in rendering this 
passage of the Apostle “ the day of attack.” Nor is this acceptation of the term 
enfeebled by ob.serving that the Lxx. have employed it in the sense of murderous, 
hlood-thirsly, 2 Sam. iv. 11. wicked have slain a righteous person in his own 

house, upon his bed :” they had murdered Isbbosheth by surprize. Take this term, 
Jhen, liere, in a military sense ; as the scope of the argument demands. 


No 
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Not to follow out a subject that would carry us too far, we refer to No. ocxviii. 
and Plate, for illustration of the terms girdle, breastplate, ftelmet, and military shoes. 
But, having said that the sword, itself, is in this instance defensive ; we remark, 
in passing, that arguments drawn from the Word of God, would avail nothing for 
the of principalities, powers, and spiritual wickedness; whereas, against the 

assaults of such enemies the Word of God aflords principles, precepts, maxims, 
cautions, reasonings, completely efiectual ; as was found by the Wicked One when 
rej^lsed, at the temptation of our Lord. 

We may take occasion, also, from the incident in Livy, of soldiers sleeping on 
their shields, to insist on the propriety of the Apostle’s enumerating supplication and 
thereunto with all perseverance, among the accoutrements of a welL 
fumished military Christian. Very possibly, he had seen instances in his younger 
days of fatal consequences attending want of vigilance : in all armies, for a soldier 
to sleej) on his post, has been death. 

Now, if any slumld think, that our Apostle acquired his intimate acquaintance 
with these particulars from his situation at Rome, whence this Epistle was written^ 
being constantly attended by a sohlier, and, no doubt, visiting very frequently, the 
Pretorian camp, or barracks of the life-guards, in that city, it may be proper to 
notice a few passages written previously to his transit to that metropolis of the 
western world. And to these, with some others, we now’ direct our attention. 

No. DCLIII. Enquiry continued : on the proper term Havoc. 

WHETHER the term rendered by our translators havoc. Acts viii. ,*1. as already 
ofiserved, be critically entitled to that forcible import, or not, we are sure that one 
used by the Apostle P.aul concerning himself, falls nothing short of that idea. 
It occurs early in an Epistle, thought to be his very first work. Gal. i. 13. “Yc 
have heard . . that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God, and — 
wasted it.” Comp, verse 23. where the same word is rendered destroyed it. The 
term appears to ho military: we find it in the language of soldiers, speaking of 
their enemies. So Euripides, Him. 592. makes Ulysses say to Diomed, 

jrov ffrpoTOTTtSov irlp(tuv Sokuc 
An putafl, te totum exorcitnm esso everraram? 

The question is thus rendered by Dr. Francklin : — 

How canst thou expect 

To spread a general liAvoo through their troops? 

It is used by Sophocles in several places of his Pkilocieles, to signify the entiM 
min, the absolute desolation, of Troy ; which city we know was depopulated by 
the havoc made by the Grecian army. 

And grass now grows where Troy town stood. 

Ko( ram Tpoia Htpyap wc d pt Trort 
Tllpaotev," line 620 . 

jEt ut Trojee Pergama non inqmm sssent 
Diruturi. — 

The prophet Helenus had foretold, tbat**Troy should not ho~c<mpUUdy nmed- ] 

VoL.n: 2X 
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m modem language hlo^ vpjrvm ils/oundatiam — till Philootetes came againirt it.” 
** What wilt thou do with me?” aaks Philoctetes of Neoptolemus ; who aneweiw, 

'Siitrai KaKs, f»fv npiira ri8n% ivtira St 

Svp aoi ro Tpotag irtSla tropOnaat po\lov> 941. 

First from thy present evil set tliee free ; and then 

With thee spread devastation o’er the Trojan plain. 

mpffcic rt Tpoiav, txKvXa r tic faXaBpa oa 

Tltpifidc, .~-l473. 

Thou shalt depopulate Troy, and bear the spoil 

To tliine own home, — ■ ■ ■,• 

TOUT© S’ CVVQfiadlf OTOV 

nop0»ire yaiav, tvatfisiv ra irpoc ftfouf. 1485. 

but this remember, 

When thou the land hast havook’d, be pious tow’rd the gods. 

Thin last aentiment might be put into the mouth of persecuting Saul, with little 
variation ; for there can be no doubt but what he thought himself exemplarily pioua 
while making havoc of the poor Christiana, who were so unfortunate as to fall 
under his power. Can we forbear remarking, that St. Luke adopts the milder 
term in reference to his friend ; St. Paul adopts the most oflensive in speaking of 
himself: such self-eonderanation was becoming in a true penitent. 

No. DCLIV. Enquiry continued: on the Stigmata, or Marks. 

THERE is in this Epistle another term, which having more than one application, 
has seldom been explained in its full force. The Apostle says, chap. vi. 17. “From 
henceforth let no man trouble me, for 1 bear in my body the tmrks — anypara — of 
the Lord Jesus.” Says Pakkhubst, “ the Apostle calls the aca/A'he rei:oived from 
stripes, chains, &c. in the service of Christ, the marks of the Lord Jesus, by a 
beautiful allusion to the stigmata with which set'vants and soldiers were sometimes 
marked, to shew to whom they belonged.” Macknight says, “ Because the word 
stigmata denotes marks made by burning, it is generally supposed that the Apostle 
had in his eye those servants in the heathen temples, on whose foreheads the name 
of the god to whom they belonged was burned. After which, it was believed 
they were under the immediate protection of that god. . . . ''I'Ik' Apostle calls the 
scars of the wounds he received, when stoned and left as dea<l in the streets of 
Lystra, the marks of the Lord Jesus. . . . marks by which he was distinguished as the 
servant of the Lord Jesus.” 

But, stigmata were, certainly, not imprinted on a free servant; and Paul was no 
runaway slave. The term must be taken in its military sense. Whitby says, “ Let 
no man question, whether 1 tndy stile myself Paul the servant of Jesus Christ, or 
fght the iiootl fight of faith, as a good soldier tmder this Cagtaiu oj Salvation." 

Wc should consider, that the writer appeals to these MiarAj as evidence of his 
Apostleship; they w«Te, therefore, obvious to the Calatians, which scars of wounds 
in the body could not be; as the Apostle did not expose himself naked among 
them. They were also war received from the Lord Jesus; which wounds and 
cicatrices of sufterings, were not. The true import of the passage is to be gathered 
from chap, iv. 13. 14. Ye knew how that through tf mfffieeh, I preached 
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the Gospel to you at the first. And my temptation which was in vxy flesh yc despised 
not, nor rejected, but received me as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus,” This 
ifflrmty, this temptation, which he elsewhere calls his thorn in the flesh, was known 
by all ; in fact, it could not be concealed ; it was “ given” to him, to countervail in 
some degree an abundance of revelations; it was the result, the consefjuence, of 
those revelations, and therefore was derived from Christ himself, who granted 
those revelations. Hence it became evidence of his Apostleship ; and reason suffi- 
cient why no man should trouble him by calling his authority, his commission, in 
question. 

With peculiar propriety, especially supposing him to have been familiar with 
what passed in the ranks, the Apostle attaches this military term to himself; and 
nothing remains for us, now, but to shew that tt is a military term. Says Bps,. 
Antiq. Gr. “ To prevent desertions, marks termed stigmata, were imprinted on the 
hands of soldiers.’' His annotator says, “ There were no military stigmata but under 
the Cajsars. . . It is true, Aetius Amiden, a Greek physician, has the follow'ing 
words — “Stigmata are marks imprinted on the face, or any other part of the body ; 
as they were imprinted on the hands of soldiers. — By this passage we see what 
stigmata were, an<l that they were made upon the hands. But, as this physician 
lived in the time of Justinian, when the Romans were masters of the world, his 
testimony is not sufficient to prove that this custom was in use among the Greeks.” 

But this is enough for us: if it were a custom under the C-dcsars — if ^it were carried 
by the Romans wherever they were masters — it was certainly known to Saul, at 
Tarsus; and was familiar to a man conscious of his privilege and. dignity in being 
a Roman citizen. Conscious too, of a mental feeling something like that of Philip 
of Macedon, who having been wounded in the leg, limpet! ever afterwards; at 
which expressing his regret, “ Sir,” said one of his oflicers,' “nevt'rbe ashamed ‘of an 

infirmity that puts you in mind of your valour every step you take.” Never he 

ashamed of a bodily suflering that demonstrates the reality of a supernatural ink^x- 
position on your behalf. . 

No. DCLV. Enquiry continued: from the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Armour, Military Indignity. . 

THOSE critics who think the Epistles Ip the lliessalonians areihe earlie.st -pro- 
ductions of St. Paul’s pen, may justly expect that our argument should suppor- 
ted by expressions selected from them : nor is this diffic ult ; for long before bia 
address to the Ephesians, the Apostle had employed the sdrne military illustrations 
in writing to the believers of Thessalonica. So, 1 Epist. v. “ Lef us not sleep as do 
others : but let us 1. watch, and 2. be sober, putting on the HRBAsT-PLATE--^(i>pa«ca 
— of faith and love, and for 4. a helmet — 7r*{)iic«^aXo«ov— ^the hope of Salvation:* 
these are clearly military terms, as already explained. Again, 2 Epist. ch. ii. “ Breth- 
ren, 5. STAND — arrtKtrt — and, (I. HOLD FAST— *cparttT« — the traditions which ye have 
been taught. — [the word signifies to jiold fast in consequence of victory, as we 
may suppose those soldiers who had well defended an eagle, wohld grasp it 
tightly.] Chap. iii. " Withdraw yourselves from every brother who walketh, 7. 
DISORDERLY — oraKTws — not according to tflcftcs, appointments, regularity; for we did 
not walk disorderly — ^aKrnaafuv-^ntacticttlly, among you : — ^Wehear, that there are 
some among you who walk disorderly— -oTaKTws.” That this word glances at military 
order, appear^ from what follows, ** count him not as an but admonish him 

2x2 
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as a brother — “ Keep no company with him, that he may be ashamed and take 
care of yourselves, that ye be not weary in well-doing? — “ do not flag through sloth 
or cowardice, ' says Macknioht. These then are military terms: nor less the con- 
clusion, “ May the Lord of peace himself, give you peace always:” Not Mai's, not 
Bellona, nor (military) Victory ; but the benign, the beneficent Jesus. 

Then; is also in this Epistle, an allusion to an occurrence, which the Apostle 
seems to have distinguished from all his sufferings in the Christian cause : “ But, 
even after we had suffered heiove, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, 

at Philippi” v^piaBam ^ — were treated, first, with outrage, and secondly, with 

contumely, by those who usurped a pow'er over us to which they had no just right; 
as the word pro)»erly signifies. And this he remembers many years afterwards ; 
and reminds the Philipjiians of it, in one of his latest productions. Phil. i. 29. 
“ Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ to sufb'r for his sake, having the 
same conflict which you saw in me." This they saw, when he was in their city. 
Acts xvi. The Apostle, in various places enumerates his sufferings in the Gospel 
cause ; but, 1 am not aware, that in any other passage or in reference to any 
other incident, he uses language approacliing to this — “shamefully entreated.” 
To understand it, projierly, w'c must investigate the History in the Acts. 

Philippi was a Roman colony, xvi. 12. consequently, there were Roman soldiers 
settled there, with officers, as well as the civil (original, (ireek) magistrates of the 
city. These officers had the pow'er of inflicting summary punishment on their 
colonists; but, their just authority extmdad no farther. Paul and Silas having 
expelled a Pythonic spirit, were forcibly drawn into the market-place, to th« 
— «{>/ovra<; — rulers, and brought to the — -arparttyotf: — magistrat(‘s, rhargi'd with 
teaching customs, which are not lawful for us to receive, we being Romans. 
And the multitude — oyXoc — rose up together against them, and the — arpartjyot — 
magistrates rent off' their clothes, and commanded to beat them — pafiStleiv. And 
when they had lai<l many stripes on them, tln^y sent them into prison — ^vXaKttv , — 
charging the jailor — — to keep them safely. Who having received such a 
charge, thrust th<-m into the inner prison, and nuule their feet fast in tin* stocks,. — 
SiIXov. And when it was day the magistrates — arparttyoi — sent thi'ir Serjeants — 
saying, let those men go. But Paul said. They have beatiTi us openly 
and uncondemned being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and now do they 
thrust us out privily ? nay, verily, but let th<>m come themselves, and fetch us out. 
And the — — serjeants told these things unto the — arpariiyon — magistrates; 
and they feared When they heard that they were Romans. And they eann; and 
besought them, and brought them out, and desired them to ilepart out of their city.” 

Here we' have Archons — Chiefs ; Strategoi — General Offi(;ers ; Rabdouc/ioi — 
Bearers of Roils, for bi'ating ; Phylaken — a military prison ; anti Desmophylake , — 
thti military master of the military prison. 

These are, evidently, military terms; the whole is a story of military tyranny: 
first by a rabbit* of [drunken ?] soldiers dismissed from the service ; and then by their 
officers, [not less intoxieatetl ?j who taking Paul and Silas for a couple of poor 
tiestitule travelling Jews, indulgetl themselves in the opportunity of shewing their 
contempt for the Jewish nation, and enjoying a piece of excellent sport, at the 
expense of two uiqu'Oteeted fortiigners. They treatetl tht'se strangers with military 
severity, militaty brutality, and military contumely. Against this, the spirit of the 
soldier, of the officer, the veteris vestigia flamnoe, still latent in the bosom of St, 
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Paal, revolted: He knew the whole extent of the disgrace intended: He knew the 
abuse of power included in the action; He knew that this assumption of extra- 
official jurisdiction, or rather, violence, was severel} punishable bv judicial process: 
He therefore insists on humbling these sons of haughtiness and vehemenc(% on the 
moment ; and lets them know, that he was better acquainted with the laws by which 
the military ought to be regulated, than they were. He insists on, and obtains, an 
amende homrable as public on the part of these (qipressom as his iujurii's hatl been. 
This might be not only politic at Philippi, under the circumstances of the church, 
and just to his character of Roman citizen, but, the long-suffering of the Christian 
yields to the feelings of the soldier, afterwards, and he recollects it with indig- 
nation-soldierly indignation— “ sHAMEi’Vi.LY entreated! as ye know, at Phi- 
lippi.” He aniu'xes no such epithet to his repeat<'d tlagellations by the Jews, the 
“ forty stripes, save one;” nor to any other incident of his life; such punishments 
had inflicted present pain; but this had most severely harrowed up his feelings. On 
what otlu;r principle than the ci-devant military charader of St. Paul, can this 
peculiar distinction in his recollection be a<'counted for? 

No. DCL\4. Enouiky continued: Epistlesto the Corinthians, Triumph. 

THE I 'irst I'^pistli! to the Corinthians aflbrds but few p.assages directly to our 
purpose. It is true, the writer enjoins his readers to “ ira/c/<, to stand fast in the 
faith, lo quit thcmselres like men, to be strong:" He speaks of “ death and victory;” 
but these plirases might have occurred to any writer; and we have no occasion lo 
press evidence in this (‘mpiiry. 

'^riie Second Jipi.stle to that church is more explicit: for instance, chap. ii. 14. 
“ Now thanks be to (fod, vvho at all times cavseth ns to triumph with Christ, and 
who, by us, difl'useth the smell of the knowledge of him, in eveiy place. For we 
are through God a fragrant snndl of Christ, among the saved, and among the des- 
troyed. To thes(‘, indeed, we are the smell of death, ending in death; but, to the 
others, the smell of life ending in life : and for these things who is tit r” This is 
Dr. Macknight's translation; of whicli 1 avail myself, for the sake of his notes, 
&c. He says, “ The original phrase, Ofnafj^ivovu n/^oc, signifies, trho carries vs along 
in Triumph with Christ: an allusion to the custom of victorious generals, who, in 
their triumphal processions, carried some of their relations with them in their 
chariot.” JDiJf'uses the snull," &c. In Triumphs, the streets through which the 
victorious general passed, were strewi-d with flowers. Ovid, Trist. iv. Eleg. 2. line 
29. The peojde also were in use to throw flowers into the triumphal car as it [lassed 
along.”— “ The captives of greatest note followed the triumphal chariot in chains ; 
sjome of them had their lives granted them, others were put to death immediately 
after the procession closed ; to the first the smell of these flowers was a deadly 
smelling, ending in their death: to those who had their lives granted them, this was a 
smell ly lij'e, etuling in life." Whatever be thought of this illustration, it is clear that 
the passage alludes to a Triumph : and that a triumph is a military procession. 

1 am under the necessity of differing from the learned Doctor’s acceptation of 
another passage, which he inclines to refer to the combats in the Grecian games: 
but, 1 apprehend, that several antagonists w'ere not allowed to surround an indivi- 
dual combatant, in those games ; neither were combats allowed to proceed to death, 
or to imminent danger of death ; on the contrary, proper persons were appointed to 
interpose, when the passions of the contending rivals were too highly worked up j 
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as were those of Entellus, when Eneas terminated the contest between him and 
Dares ; and soothed the vanquished : 

Turn pater ^neaa procedere longius iras, 

Et sasvire animis Entellum haud passui acerhis ; 

Sed finem imposuit pugna, fessumque Dareta 
Eripuit, mulcens divtte ; ac talia fatur : 
lirfelix, qua tanta animum dementia cepit ? 

ISon vires alias, conversaque numina sentis ? 

Cede deo. Dixitque, et pralia voce diremit. Eneid. v. 461. 

But, if the Apostle may be supposed to describe his numerous and diversified ’ 
sorrows, or difficulties, as surrounding enemies which sought his destruction, the true 
import of the passage, will be placed in the strongest light. “ fFe are pressed oh 
every side, but not straightened [Syr. and Arab, not si^ocuted.'\; perplexed but not in 
despair ; pursued but not etUirely forsaken; thrown down, but not killed; always bearing 
about in tlte body, the putting to death of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus’" 
ma} be manifested in our body. For always we who live are e.rposed to death for the 
sake of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may bo manifested m our mortal flesh. 

8o that death strongly worketh in vs." ^'flns language may safely be pronounced 

too forcible for the games, for trials of stnuigth and skill ; it marks enmity and war. 
And the association of ideas l<*ads the writer to allude to the resurrection of Jesus;, 
certainly, from a state of absolute death. An enumeration of these sufferings may 
1)0 read, chap. vi. 4-10. where the I’eader will not fail to notici* a military hint, 
at the ai'mour q/' righteousness on the rishl hand and on the left. Comp. chap. xi.. 
23-29. xii. 10. See another military altusiun to tlie battering ram, chap. x. 3-5. 


To bring this Article to a close, I pass over the military term, Rom. vi. 13. 
“Neither yield your members as — oirXo — warlike weapons to unrighte* 

ousness ; but, to Gixl, as instruments — oTrXa — of righteousness and anotln^r, xiii. 
2. “ He who resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God the arrangement, 
as a general arranges his troims, “ assigning to each soldier his proper place in the 
order of battle.” Nor shall I enlarge on the last, the dying- words of the venerable 
Apostle to his bt;lov(‘d son Timothy, 2 Epist. iii. 3, 4. “ Be stroig in the grace that 
is in Christ Jesus. Thou, therefon*, endure hardships, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. No man who warreth eutangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” It is enough to remark, 
that we find this military diction, as in the first written E|)istle of Paul, so also in 
his last: And I have purposely omitted several passages which allude to combats, 
and fighting, because tht;y might be thought questionable as military terms ; ami 
might more properly be illustrated by reference to the games of Greece. 

No, DCLVII. Enquiry continued: Fellow-Soldier? 

NOW, after this mass of evidence, in what sense shall we take the expression 
“ FEtLOW-soLDiEH,” used by this Apostle ?--lilerally, or figuratively ? It is applied 
to two persons ; to Epaphroditus, Phil. ii. 25. “ 1 thought it necessary to send 
Epaphroditus, 1. my brother, and 2. companion in labour — mnnpyov — and, .3! 
feflow-soldicr--<»wTT()fiTite!r)}v— but, 4. your messenger.” Also to Archippus, Phileml 
2. Why are these persons thus distinguished? Many are called “fellow-labourers;” 
joung and old^ men and women; Marcus, Demas, Lucas, Clement, Timothy, and 
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Philemon, himself: nay, Epaphroditus is called “ fellow-la1>oiirer," aud tlioi 
fellow-soldier.” Now, taking the term “ fellow-labourer” in a theological sense, 
as assistant in proclaiming the Gospel, wherein does the term “fellow-soldier,” if 
taken figuratively, differ from it ? it becomes a mere rt'dundant repetition : What 
addition does it make to this worthy man's character and recommendation? with 
which intent, it is evidently, inserted. And farther, how shall we account for the 
application of this term to Archippus, who most probably, was not a preacher of 
the Gospel : for he is said to have received, (Col. iv. 17.) r»;v SiaKovlav — the deacon- 
ship — a service, a ministry, an administration ; but, not the office of fellow-labourer 
in propagating the Christian religion ; and to this duty he was recently called, as 
appears from the nature of the exhortation to be addressed to him : not so the 
title “fellow-soldier;” that is clearly given him as the effect of recollection; and it 
has all the force, where it is placed, of a term of endearment. 

The man would justly be thought very rash, who should venture to infer from 
these hints, that these* personages had been members of the same corps, had s<’rved 
in the same ranks, had been c(»mrades. The argument ought in propriety to be 

I iressed no farther than a testimony that they all had, in some |)eriod of their lives, 
)orne arms in military service. That all Jews did not dei hne military service, is 
abundantly evident from Josephus, and other authorities : ami the sentiment of 
commentators, that Saul’s father obtained the privilege of the citizenship of Home, 
by- serv ict's rendered to (or, in) the Homan army, is couiirmeil, by that familiarity 
with aims, and with military affairs, which is (‘onspicuoiis in his son. Taking all 
circumstances into consideration: the natural turn of the Jews for commission and 
broke rage, with the occupation subse<|ueutly followed by bis son, it should seem 
probable, that Nani's father had filled some station in the commissariat : hence* 
Saul was ceiiive'rsant with soldi<*rs and their ac<*outr<*me'nts, from his infancy; arnl 
hence he be'canie- a tent-niake*!*, as it were*, by hereditary descent. A soldi<*r, but 
not a solelieu- : an auxiliary, but not a legionary. 

This afloids an answer to the notion of MiciiAiinis, that the t(*rm <TKT)vofl-oioi, Acts 
xviii. 3. does not signify te/U-mnlier, but “ maker of mechanical instruments.’’ in 
the commissariat y^oungSaul must have seen many tents made; and must have- been 
familiarized to the wlmle process. He would naturally become ae(|uainted, also, 
with officers, who could not fail to notice a youth of sm h sjirightly parts. The 
ancient writers who speak of“ the disciples of the tent-maker,” certainly did not 
mean to speak of the disciples of “the maker of mechanical instruments.” Tents 
were wauled wherever there was a garrison; and in all cities visited by caravans. 

Unless we an* greatly deceived, what has been said adds to the reasons usually 
adduced why Julius the centurion “ courteously entreated Paul,” Acts xxvii. 3. 
why be distingnisht'd Paul, and was particularly desirous to save him, verse 43. 
and why he; made so favourable a rejiort of him to the captain of the guard, at 
Rome, that ‘ Paul was [immediately] allowetl to dwell by himself, wdth a soldier 
that kept him. chap, xxviii. IG. 

Nor iloes the whole of tin* inference terminate here. It is very probable, that the 
soldiers who had Paul in custody, would n*sort, as often as possible, to their place 
of arms, taking Paul in company. Hence his bonds w'ould soon become known, 
together with the occasion of them, throughout the whole of the Pretorian giianl ; 
and would be talked of by the soldiery in their camps, after their own manner, 
and not without commiseration for a fellow-soldier. It may then*fore Iw'ar a 
qu^tion, whether the term rendered palace in our public version, is strictly correct. 
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It might be ap|)licable in a country town ; oh it certainly was in Jerusalem ; but' 
Ronu; was a large place : and had several camps, or corps de garde, in difi'erent 
regions. 'I'liat best known by us is the Castrense, in which the troops of the Pre— 
toriuin liad an amphitheatre, wherein they practised different exercises, suitable to 
their profession, including combats with wild animals. The remains of this struc* 
tore are still extant, at the extremity of the Esquiline Mount, near the church now 
called the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, where they form part of the walls of the city, 
into which they were inserted by the emperor Aurelian. Ficoroni reports the 
<liscovery of the ancient arena, by digging below the modern accumulations of soil. 
Other large spaces, for the same purpose, were connected with it. In some of 
them have been found bones, &c. of large animals, the remains of beasts killed in 
rtiilitai-y combats. 


No. DCLVIII. PAUL THE AGE]). 

NOW, if any should ask, what effect this view of Paul’s character previous to his 
conversion (as well hcfor<! his lu'ing entered as a scholar of Gamaliel, as afterwards) 
would have on the Chronology of lu's life, or on that of the Acts of the Apostles, — 
we apprehend it would make little, if any, ditferenee, from what is usually 
estimated. This is deduced from his «b‘scribing himself to Philemon, verse 1). 
ns “ such an one as Paid the Aged he does not say, worn out — or absolutely unfit 
for future service : but, if we take the term in a military sense, siu'h an one as in 
military estimation, is passed the time of army activity, and Is tit only for garrison 
duty. Inasmuch then, as this marks a I'crtain period of life, fixed by gi'iieral 
consent at sixty years, the acceptation of the term “poung man" in a military sense, 
in reference to St. Paul, does not affect any subseipient date in his life ; or any cal- 
culation which can justly be built on certain points of time, connected with the 
history of the New Testament. 

Whether this “ chosen vessel” to the Christian cause had resided long at 
Jenisalem, so as to have seen Christ in tlie flesh, and to have become acquaint(‘d 
with his doctrine and miracles, is a more diflicult question. He never alludes to 
his having been a disciple of .lohn the Baptist; for, what he says concerning him 
does not infer a jx'rsonal knowledge ; nor does it apjvcar that he had a 

I irevious knowledge of any of the Apostles. Yet he speaks of himself as having 
»een brought up at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem, and as spending suflicient 
lime in that city to profit in Judaism above many fellow students who were his 
equals in age. It is difficult, therefore, to deny him opportunities of having seen 
■ — •perhaps, heard— the Saviour, in person. He might, possibly, be strictly private, 
till the prevalence of the new sect roused his zeal and fury. 

No. DCLIX, ON THE CHANGE OF NAME FROM SAUL TO PAUL. 

'PHERE remains one incident in the Life of Paul, that has always been deemed 
extri-mely obscure ; nor shall we attempt to explain it fully ; but, having a thought 
on the suhji'ct, we state it for the investigation of others. 

It was customary to give in before Baptism the name by which the person 
wa.s to Im“ called: whence Tertullian says sed iui Ordines, et tui Magistratus, el 
ipsum curiae minai, Ecclesia est Christi: illius es conscriptus in Kbris vitae. This was 
customary in the case of children j , — but adults changed their name. So in the 

acts 
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acts of St. Peter Balsaraus, (Ruinart, ]>. 557.) — Sevcrus dicit ad eum, Quis diceris * 
Petrus respondit, Notnvic pateruo Balsamus diror, spirituali I'cro^nomitie, quod t« 
baptismo accepi, Petros dtcor. “ Sevcrus asked iiiiu, By vvluit iiame art thou 
called? Peter answered, The nmne fjiveii me by luv parents was Bvi.s ami s, but 
by the spiritual name which 1 received in baptism, I am I'alh'd I’l/ncR.” New, this 
name, Palsamus, is clearly ididatroiis, and v\ as abaiuloiit'd by the con- 

vert, who desired to vetam no trace of his former condition. So in the st pulehral 
inscription on kiaj’ Cadvvalla [Bede, IJisl.(d>. \ .cup.7.\ llic dcpoiiitiii, ait Cad- 
walla, qui et Pr.TRis: “Here lies Caduall, who also is called Peter." So 
Socrates {lih. i. cap. 30.) describing the Bishop who accusi'd Athanasius, ^ivt s Ids 
name Achaii who also is called John : m Athanasius {Apol. 2.) he is deseribeil 
as Aucad who also is called John : So the eompaiiion ol St. Saturuiuus is called 
Hativus r/Mt e/ S enator, (Uuiuart, p. 349.) and in anotlier sepulchral inscription 
we find “ SiMi'LiciA ivho also ts called Calonvmos. 

JNow’ it is well known that comment at ors have diflered on the reason of the 
change of name of the apostle from San! to Paul, Acts xiii. !1. Some have sup- 
jiosed that he adojited the name of his illustrious convert Sergius Pauliis: others, 
as Origen, that he was called Awm/ among the Jews, but Paul, his Roman name, 
among the Gentiles : may it not, however, be an admissible conjecture, that he 
chose the nanu! id Paul by which to be bajdized ; and tluTcby shewed his vmtire 
renunciation of his former Jewish notions, and his renovation into Christian life 
under a new appellation. This mwv nanu*, signifying “little," was probably taken 
from the same motives induced the apostle aiterwards to describe, himself as 
“one born out of due time; the hast among the Apostles and “less than the 
lea.st,’’ of all saints. 'J’o this it may be answered, that long after his liaptism we 
find him still called by the name of .Saul, so that under this idea, vvi* must allow 
that he went b} either name, indifi’ereiitly; or by both names, for a lime. .S(, Luke’s 
words seem best to agree with this “Saul who also is J*aul:'’th(; custom of liaving, 
and using two names, was not uncomnion at the time ; so Luk<! was J^ucius, John 
was Mark, .Simon W'as Peter, tkc. 

But, whether the change of name at baptism be strictly ajiplicable to the instance 
of Paul or not, it shouhl seem to be derived from the eailiest ages, and practized, 
as a demonstrative proof of a desire to manifest that “ old things were passtsl 
away, and all things were become new.’’ The part y who received m-vv life, received 
also a new name ; he contracted lunv relations, and esteemed himself in more than 
a metaphorical siuise, “ a luwv man.” This explains how easy it was for some to 
err, by “ saying that the resurreidion was past alreail) — ami it throws a light on 
the conduct of the incestuous Corinthian, who, supposing that his new birth 
dissolved all former relations, concluded tliat his niother-in-lfiw,ybmcr/^, w'a.s alien 
from him, noiv, and therefore was free to become his, by contract of matrimony. 

No. DCLX. 

ATTEMPTS TO ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY OF MELCHIZEDEK, 
AND TO DETERMINE HIS PERSON, AND DIGNITY. 

IN No. Dix. and several Numbers which immediately follow it, the reader has 
seen traditionary accounts of the history of Noah, and of the Deluge, veiled, 
indeed, under emblematic mythology, yet .sufticiently intelligible to warrant the 
general conclusion that we ventured to deduce from them. It might naturallv 

VoL. II. 2Y 
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be asked, whether some traces of the history of his sons may not likewise be pre- 
served among those nations, respectively, which derived their origin from these 
renovators of mankind, 'i'hey may be obscure, or ambiguous, or embarrassed by 
additions, intended as improvements, yet not wholly beyond the reach of explana- 
tion by learning, skill and diligence. That allusions to the history of Shem, the 
patriarch of the Hebrew nation, should be found among the Hebrews, his descend- 
ants, can excite no surprize, and that the place of his residence was likely to 
acquire peculiar sanctity from that incident, will readily be admitted. In 
No. DLXXii. we attempted to elucidate the progress of this sanctity, by a sketch of 
the character of Snletn, previous to its receiving the name of Jerusalem. These 
two articles have partly prepared the reader for farther notice of the great High 
Priest of the Most High God, who had there his dwelling; and to them we refer 
a.s preparatives for additional enquiries concerning that venerable personage, which 
form tlic substance of the ensuing article. 


The reader has observed in various passages of this work, that we have 
hinted the propriety, rather perhaps, the necessity, of placing the ancient Kedem 
(the original seat of the Hebrew Patriarchs) very far east in Persia; indeed, at 
the eastern extremity of that empire. If we take a Caucasian mountain, for the 
Mount Ararat of Scripture, where; the Ark rested, and consider the progress of 
population towards the west of those mountains, we shall find a considerable portion 
of mankind, at various times, probably during several ages, in the habit of migrating 
from thence toward Syria and Egypt. It will be no wonder then if the fathers of the 
Hebrew nation followed the stream. Abraham himself did no more than was done 
by multitudes before him; and was daily accomplished, by his contemporaries: when 
the proper time came, he also quitted the place of his birth and primary settlement, 
to inhabit a country, where he also should b(* the founder of a dominion. We say, 
that Abraham was not the first who left Kedetn in confidence of a future establish- 
ment; — nor was he the last: he did what he had seen others do, and others did 
what they had seen him do. But we know that he had authority. Divine authority, 
under which he acted, — we shall beg leave to say, communicated to him, by means 
of the great patriarch Shem; his venerated ancestor, who himself also visited the 
same country to which Abraham had been directed. 

The object of the following hints is to shew the probability that Shem quitted jKeyfem, 
to travel west; that he actually came into the west, and was there known under the 
.title of the “ King of Peace, ” or Melchizedek; and that, to this patriarch, belongs 
what Scripture records in reference to that “ Priest of the Most High God.” After 
whatwehavesaidinNo.ULxxxix. his progress westward, need not detain us. There 
is historical evidence of it, but we rather choose to infer it from the same evidence 
as j)rove8 him to be the person known under the name or character of Melchizedek. 
It is necessary to collect what has been reported of this august personage ; and to 
justify its application, in the manner in which we mean to apply it. 

The first place is due to an attempt to combine thtJ scattered rays of tradition, 
which are, for the most part, collected under the Article Melchizedek, in the 
Dictionary. 
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First Tradition. 

JEpiphanius tells us, that the whole land of Canaan fell to the posterity of Shem, 
according to a division made by Noah, himself; the posterity of Shem enjoyed it a 
long time, but were dispossessed by the posterity of Ham : — [so far we consider 
this tradition to be correct ; and it is partly supported by the promise made, as we 
have supposed, by Shem to Abrnham, in the name of God, that he would multiply 
him into a great nation, in a country subject to his jurisdiction, and authority. 
The following part of this tradition we shall reconsider hereafter.] — ^Those kings 
who had subdued the kings of the Plain, and kept them in subjection during twelve 
years, were the descendants of Shem ; and had only ruled, as they were justly 
entitled to do, over the intrusive sons of Ham. See also Jarchi, in Gen. xli. 6. 
fol. 13. p. 2. col. 2. 


Second Tradition. Parents of Melchizbobk. 

1. The father of Melchizedek was the Sun; the mother of Melchizedek was the 
Moon. Epiphanius, Heres. tom i. p. 468. 

2. The father of Melchizedek was Eracku; the mother of Melchizedek was Astor- 
ia, ov Astaroth, ib. iv. 2. 

3. Melchizedek was born of unelean parents. Jud. quid. ap. Sixt. Senens. lib. v. 
Annot. 90. 

4. Melchizedek is without genealogy,” because the earth had opened its mouth, 
and had sw'al lowed up all his relations, says Athanasius. Epiph. Heres. Iv. p. 472. ; 
Ixvii. p. 711. 

Scripture History op Melchizedek. 

Gen. xiv. 17. And the king of Sodom went out, [from whence? certainly from a 
place where he had taken refuge: suppose Salem] to meet Abraham, on occasion of his 
triumphant return after his victory over Chedorlaomer, and his associate kings : — ^the 
king of Sodom went out to the valley of Shaveh [the valley o{ equalizing] that em- 
phatically called, THE king's valley. And Melchizedek king of ScUem, brought 
out [the same w'ord in its root, as that used respecting the king of Sodom,] from his 
royal residence, no doubt, bread and wine. Now, He himself, emphatically, wasPriest 
of the Most High God. And he blessed him — Abraham ; and he — Abraham — gave 
to him — Melchizedek — for consecration, or sacred uses, tithes of all which he, or bis 
people, had taken from their enemies. 

Psalm cx. Jehovah hath sworn, and will not retract: Be thou the priest to perpe> 
tuity, on my appointment, according to the manner — tlie Order, of Melchizeaek. 

Heb. V. 10. Thou art a Priest in perpetuity, according to the Order of the priest- 
hood of Melchizedek, who, in the davs of his flesh, applied himself with deprecations 
and supplications, to the Power who could deliver him from death ; with strong, 
efficacious, cryings and tears ; and was graciously heard. By reason of his piety, 
his filial piety, he exemplified obedience. [So the Syriac version reads this passage.} 
Now this Melchizedek, King of Salem, Priest of the Most High God, who met 
Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him : to whom, 
also, Abraham gave a tenth part of his spoils, being first by interpretation, king or 
JUSTICE, or righteousness; and then again kino op peace; dearup, fatherless; 
ufitiriop, motherless ; pedigree-less, genealogy-less, having neither beginning of days, 
nor end of life ; but assimilated to the Son of God ; continues a priest perpetually. 
— Now, consider what a great personage this was ! to whom our father Abraham 

2 r 2 
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himself, of whose ffre:itncss wo are nationally so fond, fjavc the tenth of all his spoils 
— and wJio reeeivod them by right of olliee and dignity. Leri, who in the Jewish 

e.stablishinen( n.-eeives tithes, paid tithes »)U this occasion And Melckizedek, 

who has no right by [Levitical, or other priestly! pedigree, not only received tithes, 
blit evercised tin- most solemn part of the priestly oliii’c, by giving an authoritative 
benediction to Abraham ; as being nmpiestioiiably Abraham's superior. Now, in 
the Jjovitical priesthood, men who are well known to be mortal, receive tithes; but, 
in that Order of priesthood, iiK received tithes of whom it is witnessed— believed 
on general and allowed report, that— he is now living.” 

From these allusions to the history of JMelcliizedeli, w»* gather, 1. That he had 
undergone deep distress ; had implored the Preserv hrg J'ower to interfere on his 
behalf; and had been heard. 2. That he had eveinjililit d great jnety and obedi- 
ence. 3. 'I'liat be vvas not a priest by ri'gnlar otlicial descent, t.e. by birtb ; but by 
appointment. 4. That he was a King. 5. I'hat the Levitical pru'stliood is very 
inferior to his ; as,— 1. It is imnniaratively modmii. — 2. It has not eipial dignity, 
wanting Royalty. — 3. It often change's hands; and sometimes is hcbl by [lersons 
not very holy. - It concerns only a .single small nation: and does not so much as 
assume to otliciate for mankind in general. 

W«' shall now endeavour to shew' how far sundry of the particulars which we have 
slated, may bethought to coalesce in the person to whom wi' ha\e referri'd them. 

'^riie KIHST 'I'HADiTioN says, “Canaan fell to the lot of Sheiii.” In No. xix. we 
ri'ad, that Sali/uiuu iiuiu (.Noah) gave, Japhet the North ol the .Snowy Monntains, and 
to Shi'in In' gave the South. (Jerlainly, these patriarchs had also thi' Ea«.( and West, 
as inspection of (he .Map w ill readily determine; since Juirope itself, the ackiiowh'dg- 
I d ri'sideiice of .laphet s posterity , is we.st of Caucasus. Japhet’s allotment bi'ing 
north, Canaan fell to the share' of Shem. 

Of the 'Traditions irincli respect the Parents of Melchizedek, the (irsi and second 
are tin* same ; for Lraclus, the ancient Lrcics, w Hercules, was beyond all doubt, 
the Sun; but by so many later [lersonages was this glorious title assumed, or receiv- 
ed, that the original ajiplication of it, escaped even the leaiued; and certainly the 
person whom it [irimarly denoted, w'as utterly unknown to the gi'iierality <d' those 
who adored him: I'vcii Cicero “ wishes they could tell which Hercules if was whom 
they worshipped." Macrobius says expressly, so does NOnims, and so does Plu- 
tarch, long bi'fore, that the Jiel of Babylon, the Con of Egypt, the Apollo of Cri'ece, 
and, in fact, all the deities of the Heathen, terminated in the Sun, or Helios. 

But we reter thesi' divinitii's to a person, no less than to a power: and many 
things saiil in reference to one of these; distinctions, are true of that distinction, 
only ; and may not be applied to either indiscriminately. A slight consideration 
will sutlicicnlly evince that Helms is not, r*'.strictively, the solar body. 

1. Helms was said to have traversed the vast ocean in a boat, which Oeenmts lent 
him. (But, this can be true of a per.son only ; not of the orb of day. J 

2. I’orphyry, apnd Litseh. P. E. lib. iii. says, the Egyptians, to (lescribe Helius, 
repri'sentcd a man in a tioat or ship, supported by a crocodile. 

3. Jainblicns says “ the I'lnblem ot' Helms, was a man on a lotus, in the midst of 
the water; — a woman on a lotus, was Selene,'' (the Moon.) The Lotus was emble- 
malicai of preservation from a flood; because, in the umiidation of tin* .Nile, the 
broad leaf of this plant rises with the water, ainl, is not overwhelim'd — never is 
drowned, Hence the Egyptians placed Helius on a lotus in the water; and rei>orted, 
that he arose on this plant in the form of a newly-born child. [Vide the Medals on 
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the Plate of Noali's Ark, and those of Coiunth.] These particulars identify Ilelius 
with Noah ; and thereby ascertain in that great restortT of the huiuan race the true 
father of Melehizcdek. 

The mother of Sheni was, 1. The Moon. 2. Asleria, or Astarotk. It is unneces- 
sary to prove that Aslaroih is the Moon. If is universally adinitt* <L \V<‘Jiavo 
seen that is the Moon on the lotus, in eonjniK'tion witli HeUus. Tlu' crescent 

typified the ark, tin* “ rc ceptacli' of mankind f henei^ il was worn by Isis, \c. In 
short, this |)articnlar s(» nahirally follows tliefornua-, as to nee<l no enlargeuuitt 

Hiesi* lra<lUions, tlieu, nuitnally eonhrm eacli other: it is true, tht^y liave been so 
disguised undi rthe prevarications of luytliologv, that the learned, startl(‘d liy their 
un<‘onth a])|)iMranc<‘, havi' r(ijecti‘d tluni, at first sight, without attempting to pene- 
trate thiur true nu'aning, or to (b termine tluir true nlenaiee. N(‘vertheless, they 
hav<* nu(lonbti*dl^> pi e:a‘rv ( d the ineimu'ial of an nndiMiialih* lact. 

Melcinzedck, sav the Jews, our third tradition, was born of “ nneb^an jianmts.” 
— How thif^ adeids Ins natural desciiit is not apparent; but if nderred to his prii^st- 
hood, to which he derivid no claim by birthright, then* is reason to think that the 
notion Is corn id ; though c‘\tr<iuel\ niKanithly t^xpresscal: In^ was (aatainlj delicient 

in the Levitical laapiisitioiis of part ntagi' ii/ta/tasius savs, “ Tli(‘ earth had 

opi ned In r month, and had swallow lal up all his ri laiions:" why thi n, he mnst be 
eitln r iNoah, Sheni, 1 lam, or Ja|>het. Noah, he c« rtainly was not: .laphel was 
establislnal too tar north; that he should be .laphet, is unlikely in the Inghi'st 
degri e: 11am ln‘ b(% bv [lossibil't v, but very lei ble reasons sn|>port his jnetim- 

sioiis : his i haraciir is ntlerlv mcomiiatible with the dignity, royal, and sacerdotal, 
of this illnstrions compai ison to Jesus ( 'hrist. Slum is the only remaining |)<‘rsouHge ; 
and tills tradition, thus nndi rstood, (‘orroborates reasonings already staled. 

Vs v turn to tin* Biiili: History ofSjn:.M, a person of cons|)i(‘iions piety ai ri:u 
file deluge, wilinss his behaviour to his fath(‘r, JNoah, whom Ham, his brotln*r, liad 
(‘xposed. It is natural to iidi r the same pious disposition of character iici'ork that 
cataslro|)he : his nann*, imposed, ap|)aientl} prior to that invent, signifies scllledy 
steadi/; and, as Noah was “ a preacher of righteonsn<‘ss'' to the Antedilnv lans, wo 
may think the same of his son Shcm, who snccei iled m tin* prii'sthood. 

idiat dreadful CM nl which was coming on tlie (‘arih, was certainly foretold to 
Noah ; and if to Noah to Sheni, who also assisted in the prepaiation of tin* ark. 
Deeplv pious, and eiirnentlj sedati*, he could not but look forward with appreln*n- 
sion, and evi*rv thing warrants the bc*ln*f, that both the son and tin* father W'mdd 
dc*})r(‘cate and d(*plore the* judgment they awaited. In other words — the fiiety of 
Sheni proiniiled him, under these trying circumstances, to address with prayers and 
supplications, witli strong (*rvings and tears, that (leb slial Power '^diich was abli‘ 
to save him from death ; - in which this Patriarch was the counterpart of our Lord 
Jesus ; who, foreseeing his descc*ut into the silent tomb (as Sli(‘ni tbresaw his inclo- 
suri* in tin* Hoating tomb of the ark,) prayc*d, “if it wi n*, possible let this cu|) pass 
from nn* — but, in tin* issue*, as She in in olH*dicnce to the divine injunction c‘nter<*(l 
the ark, so did J(\sns center the grave* n(‘Yertln*lc*ss, init niy will, but thine be 
done." Shem was saved, and revifified: — so was Jesus; one from the ark, the 
other from the sepule hre*. 

We have e lsewhere, [No. CLV.] explained the* allusion of the* apostle* Pete?r to 
the Ark of Noah, in referen(*e to the eleath of Jesus; anel now vve* find the 
apostle Paul alluding to the same e*ve*nt, with the same* mteuition. Add to this, the 
time which Shem lay enclosed in his floating sepulchral conlinement : — part of one 
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year, the whole of the second year, and part of a third : to complete the comparison 
to JesuK, who (like Jonah in the sea,) lay part of ont* day, the whole of the second 
day, and part of the third day, in the heart of the earth. 

The Ark we say. discharged its inhahitants on the mountains of Caucasus; whence 
the patriarch Shem travelled in process of time, to Canaan ; there he was acknow- 
ledged as a Royal priest; being, first, king of justice: — and who could more 
properly exercise this oftice? — ^To promulgate laws, or to apply them, to direct in 
matters of jurisprudence, to combine the dignity of the magistrate, with the affec- 
tion of the patriarch, to promote the welfare of those communities which were his 
posterity — who could be more suitable than Shem ? He w as truly the “ king of 
justice.” — his tribunal w as adjacent to his residence, in “ the king’s valley so 
called, because, here sat the king ; and here, according to the duty of a king, he 
administered justice in mercy, q. “ The royal valley, for dispatch of public and 
official aflairs.” 

7’he other name by w'hich this valley was known, coincides with this character; 
for the w^ord shuah (or shnveh, as our translators v'rite it,) signifies to equalize, to 
liken to, to compare, i. e. (o adjudge after comparison made: so we find it used, 
Prov. xxvi. 4. “ Answer not a fooi accerding to his folly, lest thou (teshuah) be com- 
pared U\ him ; and after comparison, be judgeil to resemble ’aim.” Prov. iii. 15. “All 
things thou canst desire are not to be (isimo) compared in judgment to W isdom.” Isaiah 
xl.2.5. “ 'I’o w'hom will ye compare me, as an act of judgniv'nt, and decision, says the 
Holy One? So Kam. ii. 13, “ To what shall I compare thee— determine thy resem- 
blance, an an H<‘t of ju<lgment, O JcTUsaiem?” In these places, the word implies — 
to draw a conclusion, after well considering a subject : — to compare for the purpose 
of determination. 

Some Lcxu.ons, how'cver, insist on the sense of equalizing, io render equal, for the 
word shaveh: this is not confradictorj' to the former; since a {►erson, whose oftice it 
is to judge, should consider ail applicants as e<;ual : and if any ha\e suffered injury, 
gliould compensate that injury, till the compensation ecjnals the damages — in fact he 
should enforce equity ; which implies discrimination, and comparison. This would 
characterize “ the king’s valh*y,” as “ the valley ol equitable compensation," of render- 
ing equal jiustice : which is but a variation in sense from the former. 

The foregoing sentiments glide very easily into the character of “ king of Peace 
king of the city of J^eace (Sahuu) ; but, f*esid*' this, peace was his delight. — as 
a patriarch, as a judge, as a priest, as a king, he inculcated peace : it is probable 
too, that he ncitluir drew tlie warlike sword, nor constructed <lefensive walls ; for, 
according to all appearances, it was the custom of these great, these venerable patri- 
archs, not to dwell in cities, i. e. w'alled cities. Abraham (Iwelt in tents; so did 
Isaac and Jacob, and thousands of others ; as thousands, and tens of thousands do, 
at this day. That Shem lived in tents, we conclude, 1. Because Noah his father 
did so. 2. Because Noah says “ He shall dwell in the tents o/iS/tem" — the handsome, 
rather—the official tents. [Aheli, vide No. ccvi.] 3. The migratory life of these 
]>atriarchs, spent in visiting, and regulating the different districts of their dominions, 
rendered tents the fittest dwellings for their purposes. Much has the question been 
discussed, where this city of Salem stood : but the tenn city is not annexed to the 
.Salem of Mclehizedek; it might be a district, not a city. However, it is generally 
Kupposed, that Salem, afterwards Jehus, and Jerusalem, was the residence of this 
Sacred .Sovereign. The name Jerusalem, denotes the “ vision of peace;” or, “the 
possesi^iou of peace :” q. the place where peace vas expected to be seen. Jos^hus, 
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Ant. lib. i. cap. 10. gives this account : but it seems to follow yet more authoritatively 
irom Psalm Ixxvi. 2. 

The reasons in support of this supposition, are 1. Jerusalem is in the way from 
Dan towards .Sodom, ^c. south, which way Abraham was now travelling, toward 
the homes of his retaken captives. 2. The name of Jerusalem, in the adjacent coun- 
tries, has been “ the Holy City,” throughout an antiipiity much deeper than our 
enquiries can penetrate ; which leads to the presumption, that before it became the 
seat of justice and worship among the Hebrews, it had been recognized as holy. 
3. This character of holiness, it resumes, without difficulty, as without competition: 
for Gibeali, Shiloh, which were seats of authority and sanctity, yield to its 
prior claims. 4. These claims might be well known to Moses, who mentions, twice, 
at least, “ a place which the Lord has chosen to put his name there.” Deut. xii. 4. 
xvi. 11. 5. .Something very like allusions to this character of Jerusalem, are intro- 
duced by the prophet Isaiah, ii. 3.; and, what is very extraordinary, the prophet 
Micah also, inserts the same, verbatim ; chap. iv. 2. This remarkable coin- 
cidence raises a suspicion, that both drew from the same source; and that, in this 
instance, they have preserved an oracle of much deeper antiquity than themselves : 
besides, the passag<is become much clearer, if we suppose that they compare past 
times and events, with succeeding times and events. 

And it shall he in the new series of days. 

The Mount of tlie House of i kiiovau 
S hall be chief over the head of the mountains. 

And shall exalt itself above the lulls : 

And all people shall flow unto it! 

Even many people shall go toward it. 

And shall say, 

" On ; and we will go up to the Mount of Jehovah, 

To the House of the God of Jacob; 

And he shall teach us of his ways. 

And we will walk in his paths : 

In like manner us from Sion has gone forth his law. 

And the decision of Jkiiovah from Jerusalem: 

Yea, It judged among great people; 

And collected powerful people, though remote; 

And they beat their swords into plough-shares ; 

And tbeir spears into pruning-hooks : 

People, take nut the sword against people ; 

Nor do they hereafter learn war. 

But they sit, each chief, under his vine. 

And under his tig-tree, and no one alarms another. 

To such effect hath the mouth of the Lord of Hosts decided. 

This oracle describes exactly the blessings produced by the judicial interposition 
of a king of Justice and Peace: it certainly attributes to Jerusalem a character, 
which combines at once polity and sanctity, over nations, great, yet submissive ; and 
remote, yet obedient. It is not the only ancient oracle, preserved by the prophet 
Micah: vide chap. vi. 15. 

Mtireover, this train of reasoning, if admissible, is confirmed, by our statement in 
No. D1.XX1I. where, touching on the history of Jerusalem, we supposed, that, alive to 
an understood sanctity of their town, and jealous of its infringement, the Jebusites 
denied David admittance ; what else could induce them to refuse the residence of 
the king? Nor should we forget, though perhaps not so properly placed here as it 
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Ik', tlial “ tlu‘ king’s vall('y” was immediately adjacent to Saletn, if not rather 
aniH‘\<-d to it, as the place of judgment: now, th<* ciiiTcnt tradition of the East 
asserts, that in the “valley oi Jehoiilmpliatt' \ \\w name Jehoshaphat, signifies “judg- 
ment of tiie Lord;”] shall be the Universal Judgment ; whence, so probably, could 
this tr.ulitnm oiiginate, as from its having been anciently \{w seat of general decision 
among surrounding nations ^ i.e looking /we and forwards, at the same time; 

an (‘fleet vv(' have attributed to the prophecy ipioted above. See the Elate, Plan 
OE Jeul'sallm, at four diflerent periods. 

Sinc(‘ tlien, so many particulars unite, in determining the locality' of these places, 
what has been said may' be taken as dei'isive. From the farther consideration of 
the history, we learn that, ~ 

The king of Sodom came out — ■suppose' from under the protection of Melcliizcdek, 
at Salem, v\hone<‘ that sacred magistrate himself (‘ame out to meet Abraham in his 
triumphant return ; towards whom, and towards his sacred fane, Abraham on his 
part, directed his steps, desirous of aeknowh'dging Ins obligations to Almighty God, 
for his success ; and of paying his homage to the anthorizi^d representativ t* of “his 
shield, his exceeding great revv ard -int<*nt on jmblickly manifesting that ascrip- 
tion of glory to (iod, which is at once duty and honour in a warrior. 

Infornn^d of this, his great ance'stor advances to the boundaries of his station; to 
liis tribunal ; there receivi's Abraham, accepts his homage, congratulates him on his 
victory', confirms the diviin* promises or blessings to hun, and his, and, with solemn 
dignity, imparts whatev(‘r of benediction an old man's heart could wish. Ibit, not 
to receive without making suitable returns, he treats Abraham and his follow ers 
with distinguished hospitality; bestows refr«'shments whih* receiving trophies, and 
enjoys no less what his guests partake, than what tli(‘y presimt. Such is the bene- 
volence of this king of Peace! 

'J'his mingled triumph ui Melchizedeh and Abraham, a/fords other arguments that 
the Royal Friest was Shem. 'I'lu' chaiacter of the invadirs wliom Abraham had de- 
feated deserves rei'idlectiou : they wer«“ descendants of Nam : - Hanutes, from (Uist 
of the Fiiphrates, or from north of Canaan. As, 1. Amraphet, king of*S'/i/M«/: this was 
the district w herein Habylon stood, and, accordingly, the Samaritan version renders 
“king of Rabel:' a kingdom un<|uestionably JIamite. 2. Arioch, king ol liUusar, 
probably the same as I'ellasar, Isaiah xxxvii. 12. thought to bi' m Arnn'nia. 
!f. C/icdor/aomer, king of Elam, i. e. Persia. 4. Tidal, king of nations (aoim,) in the 
Samaritan version called “ Sultan over c/ /irtwiow,” tin* llamites. Tins is in direct 
Opposition to .larchi: but the authority of the Samaritan version, and the nature of 
circumstances jiistily the op|)osition : — for what can be more natural, than to sup- 
pose that Abraham with Lot (and Shem, too) would choosi* to dwell among their 
own kindred ; that tin* king of Sodom, where Lot then dwelj, took r(*fuge with 
Shem, because he was his sacrt*d progenitor. Uhdatry we know, prevailed among 
the IJainites, ; yet from this crime, tin* character of Sln*m, the priest of the Most 
High God, had siiflicieiit influence to preserve his iiosterity, hitherto. This 
accounts also, why one (a Shemite) who had escajied, came and told his kindred 
^Sheniifc, Abraham, the Oberite, (i.e. who (*ann* Iroin Oher-cl-Nahr,) of what had 
happened; and it illustrates the promptitude of Abraham to take arms, in conjunc- 
tion with sonn* fellow Shemites, to attack the Hamites; and, having beat them, to 
return triumphantly to their great ancestor, by whose ministry to present their 
acknowledgements to J(*liovali, their fathers' God, as well as their own. 


This 
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This not only explains the reason why Abraham visited Shorn in triumph ; but also 
why that patriarch takes so great interest in a victory, by which the country was 
cleared from these invaders ; why he blesses Abraham, and treats him with such dis- 
tinction ; why the tithes of the spoils are presented to Melchiz&itk; why the tribunal 
in the King’s Valley is selected for the solemnities of the occasion ; why Abraham 
takes nothing from his kindred, the kings he had delivered ; and, in short, why this 
hi.story is preserved in the Sacred Records, as being one of those remarkable events 
of which posterity ought not to be ignorant. 

These hints lead us to contemplate this \ enerable patriarch, Shem, whom hither- 
to we have rather consideretl as a king, in his character of a priest also ; a priest of 
no ordinary doscriptioii. Many are his qualifications for this office ; but natural de- 
scent must not be enuinerdted among them; for the Apostle reports him, “fatherless, 
and motherless,” that is, as he immediately explains himself “ without pedigree”— 
genealogy-less. This was an insuperable blemish in a Levitical priest, and inca- 
pacitated from priestly privileges ; vide Nehem. vii. 65. Beside this, it may be said, 
in conformity to the import of the tradition, that this priest of the Most High God, 
had neither father nor mother, in the post-diluvian world : he was of the former 
world, of the former people ; and now, pedigree, descent, was reckoned from him. 
1 prefer, however, the Levitical idea : and suppose the Apostle adopts priestly terms, 
to express the absence of claim to the priestly office by descent; according to 
another expression of the same sentiment, “he whose pedigree is not reckoned 
from them (the Levitical orders) received tithes.” 

We have a similar application of the terms, “ fatherless ami motherless,” to signify 
one whose parents are unknown, in the* Jon of Euripides, 

eJe ajurirwp 

'Awarwp rt yiyaJct 

Nam tanquam incerta matre 
Kt incerto patre natus, iliud, quod me aluiip 
rheebo templum colo. Act i. 110. 

for, like one who molherleKS 
And fatherless is bonv be who has nurtured me, 

Phoebus, I in his temple serve, 

And again towards the close of the drama, 

^AfxriTOpt avapiOfiriTOV, tK SiXrig ayuv* 

Ul eum^ qui matrem $uam ignorat^ qui in nullo numero €sf, 
qui ex aliqua serva 

r Muliere natus esi, — Act v, 837. 

Motherless, — not reckoned up as one, — bom of some drudging slave* 

We know, also, that the principle of respectable descent was so powerful, not 
only among the Jews but among the heathen, that the most venerated of their 
sacred personages — the Vestals, for instance, were ineligible to that dignity, unless 
both parents were unblemished, and both were living at the time of election. Such a 
virgin is described by Aulius Gellius, Noct Att. i. 12. ^npatrimaet nmtrima^ or what 
the Greeks called ofi^i0aXiic» possessing both parents. And this, probably, was one 
of the most ancient regulations of patriarchal religion : and, perhaps, co-eval with 
sacerdotal appointments and institutions. 

VoL. II. 2 Z 
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But why had Shem no right, by descent, to tlie priesthood ? since tlie priesthood 
appertained to the tirst-born; and it is customary to put him Jirst in enumerating the 
sons of Noah ; for we usually say, “Shorn, Ham, anilJaphet” — and, in No. xix. this is 
asserted, as the proper station of Shem, on the authority of the Indian Pwra»aA- .* but, it 
really is very remarkable, that we find the same confusion in the Indian records as in 
the Mosaic ; and Shetn\» sometimes spoken of as the eldest non of Noah, sometimes as 
his second son. This curious coincidence leads to important consequences, especi- 
ally ill connection with other errors of a like nature. I take the fact to be, that Ja- 
phet was the eldest by birth; whence his name, ami his double portion, as befitted his 
birthright. But Shem being appointed to tin* priesthood, received an official prece- 
dence, aud in consequence is named (among his own descendants, at least) before his 
brother Japluit. Calmkt, says {Diet. Art. Shem) that Shem was the second son 
of Noah: and the numerous classes of learning and duty, which the Jews attribute 
to him, may be seen in that article. They are as well political as sacred. 

We have now, considered those partii'iilars which are usually thought perjilexing' 
except that one which is admitted to be the most perplexing of all : What can be 
intended by — Win perpetual, unchangeable, priesthood ? by — his still living? by — the 
power of an endless life? How can one man be a priest to perpetuity ? Wliat is this 
unchangeable {iriesthood? unchangeable by reason of the continued life of him who 
possesses it? In what could originate a concejition so extraordinary, so contrary to 
experience? Providence has kindly interposed, to assist in answering this question, 
also: and when the usual stores of learning are exhausteil, has openeil fresh repo- 
sitories to elucidate a subject hitherto impenetrable by its obscurity. 

Jn what sense is it said of Shem that he is living? Observe, the Apostle uses a 
wor<l which do(*s not imply strict demonstration of this : but a current report, general 
belief: “it is witnessed," — not by mjself, — nor by any to whom 1 refer confidence; 
but, it is admitted, — [Fr. on dil.\ and this may be taken as the fair import of the term. 
—But how is even this looser sense, this immortality not strict but popular, to be 
justifitui ? — ^I’lie question is answered, by producing from the Puranas the following 
extract; the tenor of which no one in our part of the world would ever have 
imagined. 

“ Atri [Noah] for the purpose of making the Vedas [the Sacred Books] known 
“ to mankind, had three sons : or, as it is [elsewhere] declared in the Puranas, the 
“ Trimurti, or Hindu Triad, was incarnated in his house. The eldest [son] called 
“ Soma, or the Moon in a human simpe, was a portion, or form, of Brahma. I'o him 
“ the sacred isles in the west were allotted. He is still alive though 
“ invisible, and is acknowledged as the chief of the sacerdotal tribe 
“ to this day.” Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 2(il. 

Every word of this testimony is important, and it agrees with the western reports 
concerning Melchizedek: the comparison is striking, and justifies attention. 

SiiKM, tlie eldest son of Noah. Soma, the eldest son of Atri, 

Melchizedek’s mother was the Moon. Was the Moon in a human shape: 

Me was priest of the Most High God. Was a portion, or form, of Brahma. 

The land of Canaan fell to the posterity of Shem. To him the Sacred lsle.s in (he West were allotted. 
Of him it is witnessed that he liVetb. He is still alive, though invisible. 

Consider how great this man was : He is acknowledged as CHIEF OF THE SACBB- 

— Superior to Levi, — superior to Abraham. ootal teibe, to this day. 
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The parallel is exact : it assists us even beyond what appears at first siglit. No 
wonder now, that this patriarch, as “ Kinp: of Pi-ace,” W'as a character too sacred to 
be molested by war: no wonder that Abraham, and in him Levi, paid tithes to this 
most venerated person a{>e, &c. &c. 

The multiplicity of names for the same person in the East is notorious: Vishnuh 
has a thousand : Siva also has a thousand : other ancient (’haracters in j)roportion : 
so that no doubt on the idimtity of Atri’s beinjj No/vn, arises from dissimilarity of 
appellation. The name Som\ is known as Sm, or Shem, in other writings : indeed 
the Lxx. constantly write Sem, or perhaps, San. 

This curious history, thus brought to light, from a far country, affords several 
inferences ; as 

1. The Apostle says, many tilings might be uttered respecting Melchizedek; but 
they were hard to be understood ; this hint seems to point at various reports con- 
cerning him, which, not improbably, w'ere in traditionary circulation among those 
Hebrews to whom the writer addressed his epistle: — “it is witnessed” — not by 
Scripture, but by report, as you know. 

2. This may shew the propriety, and the hearing of the Psalmist's expression, 
Psalm cx. 4. “ a priest for ever” — to perpetuity — like Melchizedek ; like him, who is 
“ still alive, though invisible; and chief of the sacerdotal tribe,” though not acting as 
such now in a public capacity, [but thought to continue his oilice in heaven itself.] 

3. The priesthood of Shem being exercised in his person during so long a period 
as Jive hundred years, suggests, almost naturally, an idea of perpetuity : but, no 
doubt, it was transmitted from him to a qualified descendant; so that the sacerdotal 
character, itself, the Order of priesthood, was professionally perpetual. 

4. The access of Abraham to the Divine presence by means of this royal priest, 
with the communications this patriarch might make to Abraham, must not be 
allowed to escape notice. When Abraham was divinely directed to quit Kedem, 
was Sfunn the agent? — When he offered up Isaac, was it near the Salem of Shem? 
— ^When Rebekah enquired of the Lord, was it by .the ministration of Shem? was 
he the person who prophetically informed her “ two nations are in thy womb,” &c.? 

Was AViem the only person reported to ony^y endless life 't Were rumours of a 
translation like that of Enoch, or that of Elijah, in circulation concerning him ? 
[What could those brethren mean, who reported of the Apostle John, that “ he 
should not die?” — ^W'hat knowledge had they of “ witnessiiigs” resembling their 
report, in any other instance ?] 

It may be proper to anticipate an objection, not new, indeed, but forcible, were 
it just, by an observation in vindication of the chronology of Shems life ; — that 
Patriarch lived, by the shortest computation, till Isaac was fifty years of age: but, 
other conqmtations add forty or fifty years to his life. At the shortest period, how- 
ever, be outlived his father Noah above a hundred and fifty years: and his, son 
Arphaxad, sixty years ; consequently, no chronological difliculty attends the prin- 
ciples adopted as the basis of these arguments. 

If it be asked, — ^Why does not Moses in Genesis, or the Apostle to the Hebrews, 
call Melchizedek by the name of Shem ? It may be sutlicient to answer, that he 
was much better known at that time, and in that country, under his title, “King of 
Justice.” He was better known : — for though we find him called Shama, Sharma, 
or Soma, in India, yet that name has not been preserved in the West. Melech 
signifies king! admitting this title of ofiice, we observe, 1. Sanchoniatho, a Canaan^ 
ite, or Phenician writer, places togettfer Misr and Sydyc^ the fipit is referred to t]ie 

2 X 'I 
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fatlier of Mizraim — !^yf>tians : of the second, he says, “ Sydye found out the use 
of salt not meaning, it is likely, the cvlinary use, but the religious use of salt : for, 
that salt 'was used as an oath, vide No. clv. and this sacred use of salt, combines 
perfectly with the character of Mdchizedek, as king, priest, and judge of all around 
liim. The name Sydyc is evidently the Hebrew zedek, justice : and Philo Biblius, 
translating Sanchoniatho, renders Sucatoc, “ the just.” Moreover, Bochart says, 
p. 784 The Orientals called the planet Jupiter by the name Zedek, in honour of 
Shem ; as appears by the old Jewish writings. Indeed, that Jewish tradition consi- 
dered Shem, as the same with Melchizedek, is evident from the Targums of 
Jonathan, add of Jerusalem, the Midrash Agada, as cited by Rabbi Solomon: and 
the Caballists in Jiaal-haturim. Now, if this were an article not denied among the 
Jews, the reason why it needed no elucidation is clear: probably too, the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, would have been highly offended, with any doubt on the sub- 
ject ; or any question whether the Halem of this king w'ere their own Jerusalem. Is 
there any allusion to the title of this king, in 2 Sam. x.xiii. 6. Isaiah xli. 26. Acts iiL 
9. vii. 62. James v. 7.? 

The Apostle tells the Hebrews, that he had much to say concerning Mehshizedek; 
but it was of very difficult interpretation: certainly, the writer himself understood 
his subject: but he refrained; because it was too recondite, and could only be 
comprehended, and relished, by adeijuate learning, and intelligence. Moreover, if 
Peter has this passage in view, when he mentions (using the same word as the 
writer to the Hebrews) “things hard to be understood,” 2 Epist. chap. iii.l6. in the 
writings of the learned Apostle, which he unites with complaints against those who 
are “ unlearned and unstable” — considering these things, we ought to be very 
cautious in our determinations; but It will not follow that British Christians, who 
are farther advance<l in the doctrines of their religion, than the half-judaizing 
Hebrews were, may not study with advantage those deeper matters which the pru- 
dence of the Apostle withheld him from discussing at large. 

It is but fair to apprize the reader, that these principles, if well established, lead 
to important consequences : for as we have elsewhere supposed the ait of Writing 
to be extant, in ages prior to the Abrahamic migration, and confessedly a priestly 
study, it will follow, that Shem might bring into the West, and communicate to 
Abraham, and by him, to his family, &c. the then extant parts of that volume which 
we esteem sacred. He might, indeed, communicate much other information, and 
many additional predictions ; while possibly, only those which referred to the land 
allotted to Abraham and his posterity, are come down to us : those referring to 
other nations having been neglected among the Jewish historians. This has great 
effect on the authority of that system of which Moses was the minister. It super- 
sedes tradition ; it allow's no interval of time wherein the books written could 
become obsolete, or so much as difficult to a linguist like Moses, &c. It accounts 
also for the knowledge diffused throughout Canaan, that this country had been 
authoritatively, i. e. divinely, allotted to the Hebrew nation, in remote ages, &C.&C. 

We have seen tlie kings, east of the Euphrates, war against those of the west; as 
in later ages we see Nebuchadnezzar, and other kings of Nineveh, and Babylon, 
extend their conquests over Egypt, by the same way. Did the ancient PaUi, or 
Shepherds of India, also, conquer Canaan and Egypt, [See Nos. dxxix. dxliv. 
€t seq^ and from this people did that “ king arise who knew not Joseph 
Admitting this, 
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Observe, how it justifies those passages of the Mosaic writings Gen. xii. 6. xiii. 7. 
which have been thought demonstrative against their being written by Moses, “ the 
Canaanite was then in the land meaning, the original natives of Canaan, not their 
conquerors: and, if the reader will keep in mind, m perusing Scripture-history, that 
Canaan was peopled by a mixture of the descendants of these natives, and of those 
of their conquerors, at various times, he will find reasons for attributing actions to 
one of these classes of inhabitants which would be very unaccountable if attributed 
to another. For instance, suppose Rahab the zoneh yiostess, at most, not kedeshcih, 
harlot; Josh, ii.] to have been one of these original Canaanites ; see what feelings 
might induce her to delude the Palli king of Jericho : see how her faith relied on 
the appointment of Oanaan to the Hebrews, in which all Shemites acquiesced. — “ 1 
know that the Lord hath given you the land,” &c. See also why some Canaanites 
(of the original stock) might be left undestroyed in Judea, possibly unmolested, 
&rc. &c. 

Observe, how sacrificing the beeve kiml was “ an abomination” to the Patti 
Egyptians; that animal is held sacred in India, to this day, and the Brahmins do 
still professedly abstain from slaughtering beeves, and from eating their flesh. This 
fcA plains also the respect paid to the ri\er Nile, with its alledged sanctity, assimi- 
laii J by the new comers to the Indian Ganges ; whence also its character as holy, 
in tin* uolian accounts of it, yet extant. 

Okserve, lliiit the P/nw, or Parau, of India, (the Porus of the Greek writers) is 
the same title of distiiK lion as the Parho, or Pharaoh of Egypt. 

This principle sheds considerable light, also, on another passage of Scripture, a 
passage whicli has been a very thorn in the sides of commentators, “ Out of Egypt 
have I called my son — or, “ when Israel was a child, then 1 loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt.” 

Observe, the comparison between Israel and f^hrist. Young Israel was sent 
down from Canaan into Egypt, by Divine Providence ; and during his preservation 
in this country, the Palli over-ran Canaan, comjuering and devastating ail before 
them : but Israel escaped this destruction ; though in process of time the Patti 
conquered Egypt also, whereby Israel became subject to many adversities — to 
slavery, and to oppression. — In like manner, the child Jesus sent by Divine inter- 
position into Egypt, escaped the bloody fury of Herod ; being safely sheltered, 
though certainly exposed to many inconveniences. Israel was brought up out of 
Egypt, safe, strengthened, undestroyed ; so was Jesus : the parallel, thei’efore, is 
complete; since both were preserved for future service, according to Divine 
appointment. What is wanting to justify the Evangelist’s accommodatton? 

As to this conquest of Egypt, by the Palli, 

A passage from Captain Wilford’s Puranic History of Egypt, seems to describe 
such an event; “Sharma-stan received its name from Sharma; is descendants 
being obliged to leave Egypt, retired to the mountains of Ajagar (in Abyssinia). . . . 
Forced to emigrate from Egypt, (or, compelled to seek refuge m the nountains) dur- 
ing the reigns of Sadi and Rahu; they are said to be a quiet and blameless people, to 
have subsisted by bunting wild elephants, of which they sold the tr th and atte the 
flesh,” p. 66. “ The children ^Sharma travelled, ajier the building of Babel, from the 
Euphrates to Egypt." p. 68. Asiatic Researchses, vol. iii. This accounts for the read \ 
journey of Abraham to E^pt, where he sojourned among his own kindred : alsr>, 
by what means the same language obtained in these countries. The same of Jacob. 
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It eases, moreover, the suddenness of Joseph’s promotion, he being of the same 
S/iemite stock. In after ages, it illustrates in some degree, the interest taken by ^e 
queen of Sheba, in Solomon’s grandeur ; with her desire to favour the same 'wor~ 
ship, kc. she being also of Shemite descent. But we cannot enlai^e on these 
incidental particulars. 

Observe, also, how this modifies what has been charged on Israel as wanton 
cruelty toward the pofuilation of Canaan; for, not the truly ancient Canaanites, did 
Israel attack, but the same Palli nation in Canaan a branch of which in Egypt had 
so barbarously treated the Hebrews. Since, then, the Egyptian Palli had patronized 
such cruelties, no doubt, their brethern in Canaan practised the same, and were 
justly punished for them. We have seen the Hamitesand Shemites wage mutual war, 
in the days of Abraham; — the same rancour continued among their posterity; for 
Israel •was a Shemite people; — but, the Palli were Hamite. Hence one reason, also, 
for the policy of Pharaoh to reduce the Israelites by destroying their sons; and hence 
we better understand the conduct of Moses, in “ refusing to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter ;" lleb. xi. 24. His ac<juiescence would have been an exchange of 
his Shemite desctmt, for a Hamite adoption. It illustrates too, on what principles he 
“ preferred before all the riches of Egypt, the reproach of the Messiah,” expected to 
issue from the sacred family, according to pre<lictions made to Sheni, Gen. ix. 27. and 
to Abraham, Gen. xvii. et al. It detects, moreover, that proportion of truth, though 
mingled with intentional deceit, under covert of which the Gibeonites deluded 
Israel, by pretending to be from a far country, and exhibiting signs of remote resi- 
dence, which might well enough have become their ancestors. ,josh. ix. x. It shews, 
too, what, and whence, were the Philistines who so long maintained themseleves 
against Israel ; not Cretans, not Greeks (exclusively) but descendants of those Palli, 
who, inhabiting the sea-coasts could always be re<‘ruit(‘d by means of shipping. 
Nor let us forget, that it farther explains the cause why the deities of India and of 
Philistia, were the same ; though in length of time, Egyplianized, or (ireecised, (com. 
Nos. Dxxxvi. et se</.) and this adds to what we have elsewhere said, on the expec- 
tation that the researches of our countrymen in India will clear many other obscu- 
rities, by tracing their causes to the fountain-head of observation. 

We may include, also, that this shews one reason of the Jewish hatred to the 
Samaritans, in later ages ; •which were a colony of Palli, or llamites, brought from 
the east of the Euj>hrates, and settled in a country where the Shemite Jews 
claimed paramount property. 

To follow this train of reasoning to its «*xteut, w'ould be too mueh for this oppor- 
tunity; w'hat is said, opens so many new appearances, that propri<*ty demands their 
close examination before proceeding. If on candid enquiry, these ideas be found 
erroneous, they can have done no hann, as yet; if, on tlie contrary, they be found 
agreeable to truth, tlieir veracity will, under the direction of Providence, be investi- 
gated, and vindicated ; till at Imigth, that information which we ha\ e been labouring 
to communicate, pro<luces its proper effect, in relieving the SacbedOkaclks from a 
burden of human error, under which sundry parts of them have long been disgraced, 
if not mutilated, depressed, if not destroyed. 

We are not ignorant, that these suggestions are directly opposite to others current 
among lh«‘b>arned, and in particular to those of the very erudite Mr. Bryant: that 
gentleman supposes to be iShemite kinp, those whom we have taken forHamites: he 
sup{>oses the shepherd kings from India {Palli,) to have been expelled Egypt before 
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the sons of Jacob entered that country; but, we presume to flunk that circumstanc»'s 
accord much better with our own principles than with his. It is not to be expected 
that in this abstract all accessible authoritif's, or approfiriate obseiTations can be 
given on subjects so diflicult. Much remains to be done, and Providence will 
engage somebodt/ to do it, whether or not that somebody be yet known to the public. 

In times so long antecedent to what regular histories are come down to us, the 
services of the meanest assistants, tradition, allusion, hjperbole, hieroglyphics, are 
not to be contemned : wherever a trace of truth appears, however faint, its aspects 
however unpromising, thither is the attention, and often the anxiety, of the enquirer, 
directed. Long, very long, is it before the true sense of such obscurities can be 
seized or appreciated ; that a truth is enveloped under .such concealment, is often a 
persuasion, or even a perception of the mulerstanding, long before the nature of 
that truth is known, and when the nature of it is fortunately discovered, the appli- 
cation of it to useful purposes remains for protracted <*onsideration ; and, who can 
insure his mind from contc'tnplating truth itself under an obliquity wliichmay render 
it decejitive ? These are but a |)art of the difficulties which should engage us to 
accept with candour the labours of those whose eflbrts have been thus dii-ected; 
being well aware, that, under the blessing of Proviilence, the honour of illustrating 
Holy Scripture, is to b«‘ expected only from diligence and impartialily, from a talent 
given, not for concealment, but for employment; but which nevertheless, though 
exerted with the utmost care, perseverance, and sincerity, can prefer no pretensions 
to infallibility. 


No.DCLXI. UIPFKUENT DURATION OP PRIESTHOODS. 

IN consequc'uce of the character given to the Priesthood of Melchizedek, that of 
being “ uiichati<>eable,'' 6cv. it may be jiroper to drop a hint at difliiTent kinds of 
Prit'stboods, distinguished by their <luration, which were known among the ancients. 
This is not always present to the minds of general readers; it being customary 
among ourselves to consider the character of priest as indelible; and the title of 
lievereud, annexed to it, is continued, though the person who b(*ai‘s it no longer 
occupies the station or otlice. — “ Some Priesthood.s were annual, others for a term 
of years. There were also Priesthoods, which were not only for life, but descended 
to children. In the isle of Lesbos, a priest of Esculapius Salutaris was priest, 
&o 7 *v 8 c, i. e. by descent; and this Priesthood descended down to all his issue. Of 
this sort also were the Eumolpidce at Athens. The same jiriest of Esetdapius had a 
Priesthood Sm /3t«, during UjeS Montfaucon, vol. ii. p. 139. Supplt. 

Thus we see that si-veral kinds of Priesthoods were acknowledged; soim; for a 
short time, only ; others for a longer. It should seem, also, as if on occasion, a 
priest was consecrated merely to serve the present purpose: which may diminish 
our offence at the Scripture instances of persons not prie.sts, performing the priestly 
functions, sacrifice, &c. as Gideon, Saul, several of the prophets, and others. 

No. DCLXII. 

COMBINED OFFICES OF DIFFERENT PRIESTHOODS : PROPHETS. 

STILL more remarkable than the foregoing No. is the following information 
of the same author. “ Some persons were priests of several gods at once.” This 
is so contrary to every thing we hold decorous, that we with difficulty give it that 
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oredit which il That a man should become priest to a second deity, 

after having served the time of his appointment to the first, might not appear repug- 
nant ; hut, to be engaged to “ several gods,” at the same time, which gods might 
be in oppo.site interests, if we may credit Homer, and the Poets, has in it something 
uncouth, and even painful to the mind. Such however, was Idolatry! We are 
sure that Melchizedek was priest of one God only ; and that the “ Most High 
(ioD,” the only true and proper Divinity. 

Other characters were also combined with that of priest, among the ancients. 
“ We find in Gruter, p. 326. a person chief of the priests, and at the same time a 
prophet — “ To the gods Manes, Onias, chief priest, and prophet.” — These prophets 
were held in great honour. In Gruter, p. 314. Embes, a prophet, is stiled the 
Father, and (’liicf of the Pceunisls, or singers of hymns to the great god Jupiter 
Serapis- These Pa*anists erected a marble bust of this Embes the prophet whom they 
thus stih' “ their Father.” Under the Article Prophet in the Dictionary, Add. the 
reader has seen that prophets, also, were often temporary ; and the office of prediction 
was sometimes combiner! with the priesthood, among the Jews, as among the 
Heathen. This may contribute to our better understanding the occasional power 
of foretelling future events, which we find c,\erci8ed by the pious patriarchs of the 
Old Testament, and by believers, in the New. It may also assist ns in forming some 
conception of the nature of certain spiritual gifts conferred on the early Christians, 
which several of the learned have thought might consist in the exercise of an 
inspired ability for a short time, only. The connection of the prophets with the 
singers of hymns, or among the Christians wuth psalmody generally, will be readily 
uudiTstood. 


No. DCIAHI. 

ILLUSTRATION OF AN INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF DAVID. 

THE establishment of a colony of Jews in Abyssinia, is an event sufficiently 
vouched for by history ; and among other things it has had the eflect of jireserving 
in that country many usages of the Jews of Judea, traces of which we find in 
the historical books of Scripture. The remote situation of this country, with 
our very imperfect knowledge of it, has rendered what evidence it furnishes 
obscure, and consequently feeble; nevertheless, we find, occasionally, instances 
of such clo.se conformity with Scripture incidents, that their resemblance strikes 
even the least observant. This bas been stated in strong terms by Mr. Sai.t, 
one of our latest travellers into Abyssinia; and has been found not less remark- 
able by Mr. Pearce, who resided there several years. It will be elucidated 
by the following extracts, which scarcely admit of additional remarks. 

“ While the army remained encamped on this spot, Mr. Pearce went out on 
an excursion with Badjemnd Tesfos and Shalaka Lafsgee, and others of the Ras’s 
people, for the purpose of carrying off some cattle which were known to be secreted 
in the neighbourhood. In this object the party succeeded, getting possession 
of more than three hundred oxen ; but this was eftected with very considerable 
loss, owing to a stratagem put in practice by Gnebra Guro, and about fourteen 
of his best marksmen, who had placed themselves in a recumbent position on 
the overhanging brow of a rock, wnich was completely inaccessible, whence they 
nicked off every man that approached within musquet shot. At one time Mr. 
Pearce was so near to this dangerous position, that he could understand every 
word said by Gnebra Guro to his companions; and he distinctly heard him 

ordering 
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ordering his men not to shoot at either him (Mr. Peakce) or Ayto Tesfos, calling 
out to them at the same time with a strange sort of savage politeness, to keep 
out of the range of his matchlocks, as he was anxious that no harm should 
personally happen to them addressing them; very kindly by the appellation of 
Friends.” 

On Mr. Pearce’.s relating this Incident to me, I was instantly struck with it'* 
similarity to some of the stories recorded in the Old Testament, particularly, that of 
David “ standing on the top of a hill a-far off, and crying to the people and to 
Abner, at the mouth of the cave, Answerest thou not, Abner ? and now see where 
the king’s spear is, and the cruse of water at his bolster.” [ Vide I Sam. xxiv. xxvi. 
in which many striking passages may be found applicable to the above mentioned 
transactions, and Mr, Pearce might with great truth have said to Guebra Guro, 
as Saul said to David, — and thou hast shewed this day, that thou hast dealt well 
with me, forasmuch as when the Lord had delivered me into thine hand, thou 
killedst me not.”] The reader conversant in Scripture, cannot fail, 1 conceive, 
to remark in the course of this narrative, the general resemblance t'xisting through- 
out between the manners of this people and those of the Jews previously to the 
reign of Solomon; at which period the connections entered into by the latter with 
foreign princes, and the luxuries consequently introduced, seem in a great measure 
to have altered the Jewish character. For my own part, 1 confess, that 1 was 
so much struck with the similarity between the two nations, during my stay in 
Abyssinia, that 1 could not help fancying at times that 1 was dwelling among 
the Israelites, and that I had fallen back some thousand years upon a period when 
the king himself was a shepherd, and the princes of the land went out, riding on 
mules, with spears and slings to combat against the Philistines. It will be scarcely 
necessary for me to observe*, that the feelings of the Abyssinians towards the Galla 
partake of the same inveterate spirit of animosity which aiipcars to have influenced 
the Israelites with regard to their hostile m'ighbours. 


No. DCLXIV. 


CONJECTURES ON THE HIS TORY OF ST. PE'rER. 


TIlxAT there are in the Epistles of l*aul “ some, things hard to be umlerstood,” 
may freely be granted, whether or not the allusion to Melchizedek, as hinted in a 
foregoing Number, be one of them ; or whether they do not i*ath(;r refer to tin; 
indifference of the Mosaic ritual, no les.s to Jews than to Gentiles. 'I'lu* reader has 
>een this suggested in No. dlxxxix. where, also, we have endeavoured to trace the 
labi/urs of Peter after his fieparture from Antioch. Admitting the probability of 
the propositions there stated, we shall find ourselves under the necessity of allowing 
several years to the ministry of this Apostle in those provinces. Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia, were covintries too extensive, and too populous, 
to be run over in a sboit space of time, with that effect which we have authority 
for inferring from what we know of their subsequent history. Bithynia, one of 
these provinces, we learn from the famous letter of Pliny, who vyas governor there 
a. d. 100. was full of Christians, he says — this vile superstition had tainted all ages, 
both sexes, all ranks of life, the open country, as well as the more populous towns : 
the (heathen) temples were deserted : the sacrifices found no purchasers, &c. And 
this had been the case during upw'ards of twenty years ; which brings us to a. n. flO. 
about twenty years from the departure of Peter. 

We know, also, from Lucian’s Letter concerning the false prophet Alexander, that 
You II. 3 A 
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“ PontiiR was full of Atheists" i. e. Christians, [so also, Paphlagonia, and the neigh* 
bouring countriesj much like Bithynia, no doubt; and, if what we have suggested 
on the interference of Judaizing teachers claiming authority from Peter, be credi- 
ble, it contributes to justify our representation of the exertious and authority of 
this Apostle in the province of Galatia; and especially in a district adjoining, still 
called Asia. But, this must have been the work of years. It must have been the 
consequence of long residence in these countries. And observe, that, in propor- 
tion as we prolong this Apostle’s residence in these northern provinces, we abridge 
the time for any progress he might attempt, far south ; meaning especially, so far 
south as Babylon in Chaldea. And yet, we cannot well avoid the inference, that 
wherever the Apostle dwelt when he wrote his First Epistle, he had dwelt there 
some considerable time; also, that his Second Epistle was composed in the same 
place, although several years might elapse between this and the former: which, 
among other causes might contribute to the merely partial reception of this work, as 
Peter’s. On the readiness of Mark to accompany Peter, whether northward or 
southward, no difficulties can be raised; but, on the occasion which called 
SylvanuB so far south as Babylon, — if this Sylvanus be the same as the Apostle 
Paul’s Sylvanus — many doubts not easily solved may be tolerated; they are both 
Chronological and personal. 

Is the conjecture absolutely inadmissible, that the First Epistle of Peter might 
be a kind of response to the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians? It is remarkable, 
that the tenor of this uddrt'ss is altogether independent of any respect to the Mosaic 
economy : that is scarcely alluded to; certainly, it is not recommended. Never- 
theless, it is evident from the energy of the writer’s expressions, chap. v. 12. “ 1 
have writleu to you, exhorting you, and strongly testifying that this is the 
TRUE GRACE OF Got> IN WHICH YE STAND,” that he felt a Constraining necessity 
for clearly stating, as it were, under his hand, those principles which some, in their 
excess of zeal for legal observances, had confused, not to say impaired. And 
these persons were known to him: He does not mention them; but he corrects 
them : neither does he mention Paul ,* but he supports him. In his Second Epistle, 
however, he names Paul, explicitly, and reminds his readers that Paul had written 
an Epistle “ to them ;” iii. 15. But, we have no evidence of any Epistle written 
by Paul to Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia, or Bithynia: he wrote to the Galatians; 
and to them only. No such thing has ever been supposed. It is a hazarded 
oj)inion of Macknigut, that “ the persons to whom Peter’s Epistles were sent, 
were for the most part, Paul’s converts.” Surely not. Peter says, i. 16. “We 
made known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” — and then he 
alludes to the transfiguration ; which he repeats, as what he had heretofore related 
to them. Paul couUl not do this. 

There is no mark of time in Peter’s First Epistle by which to fix its date. Tlie 
Second fixes itself to a period not long before the decease of the writer. The 
interval between these tracts might be longer or shorter. If we assign an early 
date to the First, we must consider well where Sylvanus, if he were Paul’s Silas, 
could be, at the time: if we assign a later date, we must find circumstances 
so adjusted as to allow that Paul should receive, fipom the Sylvanus of Peter, the 
satisfaction of perusing Peter’s Epistle, and of seeing corrected the errors of those 
who were misleading the Galatians. Each of these propositions has its difficulty ; 
and must not be rashly determined on. It is clear, that Peter when he wrote his 
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Second Epistle, knew that Pauls writings were numerous ; though it seems to l>c 
most adviseable to take the term M — “ all his Epistles,” rathca- generally, than 
almolutely ; rather loosely than strictly. 

No.DCLXV. ON SILAS AND SYLVANUS. 

THE whole current of authority, so far as derived from commentators, sets .so 
strongly in support of the proposition that Silas and Sylvanus are but two names 
for the same individual, that it requires some courage to oppose this current, by 
doubt. That Silas was not the same person as St. Luke, will appear certain, 
when we consider that we have no such violation of decorum by any evangelical 
writer, as is implied in the character given (by himself of himself^ in this case) b> 
St. Luke of Silas. 

We read Acts xv. 22. that Silas was “ a leading man, a chief man, among the 
brethren;” not the believers, at large; but those of Jerusalem, the Apostles, elders, 
&c. who sent chosen men from among themselves, to Antioch, kc. He was already 
of great reputation and dignity : a respectable man for a respectable commission. 
Moreover, Silas was “ a prophet, ” verse 32. which implies a character next in 
importance to that of an Apostle ; and we rend that it “ pleased him” to abide 
at Antioch, which setems to imply a command of his time, and perhaps of bis 
property, that was not in every Christian's powt;r. Without affirming, positively, 
his appointment as one of the seventy, it must be confessed that the thought is not 
improbable ; nor is it improbable, that he was among the hundred and twenty, on 
whom the Holy Ghost descended in the form of cloven tongues. 

Now, Peter, beyond all doubt, must have known this man well : he must have 
been well acquainted with his qualilications; he must have concurred in his elec- 
tion and designation; he must have entertained the highest opinion of him:— 
Contrast with this his “ jswjupoWng him to be a faithful brother,” 1 Epist. v. 12, the 
incongruity is striking : — we may, with some surpriise, naturally ask (mrselves — Can 
this be Silas ? Does his character, after so nmny years of Christian experience, of 
labours and sutierings in the cause of the Gospel, rest on a supposition? Our 
feelings refuse to admit this ; whatever fon’e may constrain our judgment. 

Nor can we give any other sense to the Apo.stle's term, than that of — a conclusion 
after reasoning on the question ; — an inference after a debate and discussion on the 
subject. It were desirable, if the structure of the passage would allow it,' to 
attach this inference to the intended journey of Sylvanus, to take the word ren- 
dered “ briefly ” — It oXtywi/ — for a mark of time, and to include it in the parenthesis. 
[Observe, the term for “ a few words,” i. e. briHly, Eph. iii. 3. is not h o'Xtywv, but 
u- oXiyw.] In this case, the import would be “ I have, written, by Sylvanus, a faith- 
ful brother, journeying to you in a short time, as 1 conclude, after having discussed 
the question with him.” This removes all occasion of offence ; and merely asserts 
that Peter had prepared his letter against the time when Sylvanus should depart on 
his journey. 

Leaving this, without attempting to support it, by additional investigation of the 
constructive collocation of the passage, we remark, tliat we find Silas in constant 
association with Paul after they had agreed to accompany each other from Antioch, 
through Asia Minor ; mid, in particplar, we know that he crossed over, from I'roaR 
to Macedonia, and was severely treated, with Paql,,.at Philippi, whence they pro- 

3 A 2 
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ceedod to Thessalonica and Berea. Here Silas remained, while Paul visited Athens, 
and went on to Corinth, where they again joined company, about a. d. 51. or 52. 
If Silas be Paul’s Sylvanus, they wrote to the Thessalonians, in conjunction, from 
Corinth, about that time; and he is again mentioned in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
written about a. d. 50. or 57. perhaps from Ephesus. This interval of four or five years 
is the earliest we can find, in which Silas could possibly undertake so distant a 
journey as that to Peter, supposing him to reside in Babylon of Chaldea. He might 
travel from Corinth through Troas, proceeding by the provinces mentioned, 
Bithynia, Galatia, I’ontiis and Ca[>padocia ; and returning in the contrary order, — 
«hich is that adopted by Peter — Pontiis, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. 

Thir. apfiears to be th<‘ most favourable statement that Chronology will bear, in 
behalf of the notion tliat tlie Sylvanus of Peter is Paul's companion, Silas. But, it 
must be confessed, that we should get rid of these difliculties, if we coincide with 
th<* Greeks, who distinguish between Silas and Sylvanus. It is true, that Calmet 
pointedly condemns this distinction; and if his censure be restricted to the Silas 
alias Sylvanus of i*aul, we might incline to agree with him ; but, if we should 
prefer to distinguish betueeu the Sylvanus (Silas) of Paul and the Sylvanus of 
Peter, this opinion of the Cireeks eviiu'es that the conjecture has been thought 
(anciently?) admissible, by those w'hose information on the subject should possess a 
certain degree of authority. M'f* should then, have no occasion to consult the 
eonvenicuee of chronology ; nor to embarrass ourselves in attempts to reconcile 
eontra«lictions of clniracter ; the date of Peter’s First Epistle would then be left 
somev hat more at large, though it is most probable, that what we have hinted on 
t!n> parltcular, is not very far from the truth. 

No, DCLXVI. On thi: Babylon, whence Peter dates his Epistle. 

THAT the Babylon whence Peter dates his Epistle, was the famous city of 
Borne has been the sentiment of many among the learned. On the present occa- 
sion, we do no more than call the attention of the reader to the order of the pro- 
vinces saluted by the Apostle. He places Pontus, and Cappadocia first, certainly, 
because they were nearest to him; and Bithynia last, because it was the most dis- 
tant from him. 'J'his is utterly inconsistent with his being at this time resident in 
Borne, which w'ould have prescribed a contrary order. Whether it favours the notion 
of a 'J’hird Babylon, that mentioned in the Maccabees — must be left to the can- 
did consideration of the reader. Comp. 111. Babylon, in the Dictionary. 

“ The Syrian and Chaldee writers,” says Mr.Yeates, *' in the Lives of the Apostles 
and Martyrs, record of the .Apostle Peter, that — “He preached in Syria, and An- 
tioch, and in Asia, Bithynia, Galatia; and other regions.” They say nothing of 
Babylon. “Elias, bishop of Damascus writes, that... the country of Babylon... 
was called to the faith by Addeus and Marus, of the seventy disciples, which fol- 
lowed Bartholomew.” And in the Epitome of the Syrian Canons they write, “The 
fifth seat is Babylon, in honour of the three constituted Apostles ; Thomas, the 
Apostle of the llimloos and Chinese; Bartholomevv, who also is the Nathaniel of 
the Syrians; and Addeus, one of the Seventy, who was master toAgheus and Marus 
the Apostle of Mesopotamia and Persia.” Here they say nothing of Peter; who, 
most assuredly, could not have been omitted in this enumeration, had there been 
any tolfTable pretence for inserting him. 



ILLUSTRATIVR OF 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 
MANNERS, AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


IN No. LXi. the reader has seeu an attempt by means of the Dresses at present 
worn by Arabian Women, to illustrate some of those particulars to which Scripture 
alludf;8 in reference to the Dresses worn anciently by the Hebrew Women; and in 
tlie Notes and Plates annexed to the proposed Arrangement of Solomon’s Song, the 
subject has h(*en farther considered. There remain, however, several passages con- 
nected with this enquiry, and various incidental references, which have their import- 
ance ; these may claim our attention : and the rather, as in explaining and correctly 
stating these, we may elucidate, at the same time, other particulars, in which the 
maxims and customs of the East ditfer essentially from our own; and from whatever 
previous conceptions we can form of them. The same may he said of other Articles 
included in this division; they contrihnte to our better acquaintance with their 
.subjects, although those subjects may have been partly noticed already. 


No. DCLXVII. t)F FEMALE DRESS, IN THE EAST. 

ISAIAH, CHAP. III. VEKSKS 17 — 24. 

ARTICLES of Dress, especially of Female Dress, are so capricious, that having 
been used they are laid aside, and being laid aside they are forgotten : we know thi.s 
to be fact in respect to the fashions of our own country, and much is the most learned 
British antiquary puzzled to appropriate to their uses the kinds of Apparel, with 
their parts, whicli occur in the de.'^criptions of our ancient writers. It this be the 
case in our native land, there can be no wonder, that we should l>e more than 
equally embarrassed when endeavouring to ('X|)lain and elucidate passages of the 
Sacred Writings where articles of Dress are mentioned. 

As we differ considerably from all commentators who have endeavoured to deter- 
mine the various parts of Dress worn by a Hebrew lady, as mentioned by the pro- 
phet in the passage under consideration, we beg leave to offer our reasons for such 
differences. The following is the rendering of our Public Version; and underneath, 
in italics, is that of Bishop Lowth. 


.... o*D3y 
Ocatim 

. . O’DOICI 
Slubisim 

. . o'mai 
Sheharenim 


In that day, the Lonn will take away the bravery of 
from them the ornonieitli of 

1. Their tinkling ornaments about their feet. 

The Feet Hinge. 

2. And their cauls, [or net-works. Mrtrgin.] 

The Net-works. 

3. And their round tires like the moon. 

The Crescents. 
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niBD: 

Nelhephut 

nnt:; 

Sharut 



Rolui 

CyiKD 

Parim 

nnyK 

Tjodut 



Kesharim 

.... WTi 

Beti hmepkesk 

e3*wnb 

hechashim 

niyao 

Thebout 

*lKn 

Nezemi heapk 

niif^no 

Mechalefjut 

niDoy» 

Meaihephut 

ninoiDD 

Methephechut 

a»Dnn 

Chariihim 

a*yb> 

Oalinim 



Sidinim 

n)D’3» 

Tseniphut 



Radidim 


FRAGMENTS. 

4. The chaixu, [or sn^eet baUa. Margin,} 

The PtndmU^ 

2. And the bracelets. 

Bracelets. 

6. The mufflers. 

The thin Veils. 

7. The bonnets. 

The Tires. 

8. The ornaments of the legs. 

The Fetters. 

9. And the head-bands. 

The Zones. 

10. And the tablets, [houses of the soul. Margin,} 

The Peffusne Boxes. 

1 ] . The ear-rings. 

The Amulets. 

12. The rings. 

The Rings. 

13. The nose-jewels. 

The Jewels of the nostrils. 

14. The changeable suits of apparel. 

The embroidered Robes. 

16. And the mantles. 

The Tunics. 

16. And the wimples. 

The Cloaks. 

17. And the crisping-pins. 

The little Purses. 

18. The glasses. 

The transparent Garments. 

19. The fine linen. 

The fine linen Vests. 

20. And the hoods. 

The Turbatids. 

21. And the vails. 

The Mantles. 

And instead of a sweet smell, there shall be a stink. 
Instead of perfume, a putrid ulcer. 

And instead of a girdle, a rent ; 

Instead of well girt raiment, rags. 

And instead of well set hair, baldness. 

Instead of high dressed hair, baldness; 

And instead of a stomacher, a girding of sackcloth. 

Instead of a zone, a girdle ^ sackcloth. 

And hinning instead of beauty, 

A sun burnt skin, instead of beauty. 


Our einli^avoiir will be, to shew^ each of these parts of Dress, distinctly: — most 
of them ivn^ still worn in the East ; and the certainty of some of them will enable ns 
to judge snllirirnil y on the nature rind application of others. — Each of these words 
will engage atteutiou iu its order, as numbered. 
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We are rather unfortunate in differing from every translator and lexicon on the 
meaning of the very first word ; which has been universally rendered in reference 
to the feet, or legs. This might be just, if the prophet, heginning at the feet went 
regularly umvards, in describing the Dress : but, having presumed to think, that he 
begins at tne head and goes dmmwards [as observed formerly of the Bridegroom, in 
Solomons Song'] it follows necessarily, in our opinion, that to make him begin at the 
feet, and instantly skip to the very summit of the head, is doing him great injustice, 
as a poet. 

No. 1. OcASiM. The meaning of the root ocer is, to tie up, to bind: and for the 
present the reader will indulge the reference of this word to the binding oi the hair; 
to a fillet for tying up the hair in rollR, plaits, or other artificial forms. 

No. 2. SuEiiisiM. '^riie word signifies reticula, net-works. Our translators have 
accepted the true idea of it, by rendering cauls; meaning, net-work for the hair. 
The reader will see on Eastekn Dresses, Plate I. No. Ifi. a specimen of this kind of 
ornament, as worn anciently at Syracuse: also in No. 17. The reader will observe, 
too, the natural connection of the band which ties up the hair, the oces of No. 1. 
with the reticula, or caul, of the present number. 

No. 3. Shehakinim; lunulas, crescents — crescent-like tiaras. This also is a part 
of the present Eastern Head-Dress. In Nos. 13, 14. Plate I. the reader will find 
two specimens, cojned from Sir John Chardin^ who considers them as the true 
tiara, or diadem of the queens of Persia. No. 13. is circular downwards (No. 14. 
is circular upwards) and this I presume, is the lunula, it having much of that cres- 
cent-like form which is a usual appendage to figures of the ]Jea Lutta; wherein the 
horns of the crescent pointing upward, resemble the horns of an animal. In this 
shape it is still worn by the women of some countries. This article, then, is 
clearly^ a part of the head-dress. In M. Le Prince’s “Dresses of the various 
Nations under the. Dominion of Russia,” this crescent-like form of the bonnet, or 
head-dress, is very conspicuous as worn by some women of Muscovy ; and par- 
ticularly, tliose by which he calls Femmes Schouvaches. 

No. 4. Netaphut; chains,— rather drops, or pendants. Mr. Levi says, “ By 
what 1 have been able to collecrt from the Jewish commentators, it afipears, that 
they were a kind of necklace made of pearl beads ; hence their derivation, cither 
from falling, or dropping, down the bosom, or from the bead [head?] : {ox Kimchi 
observes, the bdellium, or pearl, is called in Arabic ai najlaph." I'he word occun# 
also. Judges viii. 26. — “ beside the Sheharinim, little moons — lutiettes, and the 
Netaphut — drops now, these drops, though they might be necklaces worn by the 
kings of Midian, yet they might be drops of another kind ; [vide Plate IX. Bride- 
groom, Solomons Song,] for instance, jewels appended to tlie tiara, or turband, 
for so the passage stands, connecting (apparently) one with the other; and so, 1 
apprehend, it stands in the passage before us; intending ornaments appimded to 
the tiara, which, of course, keeps the prophet’s description still in the head-dress. 

No. 6. Sharuth ; braedets. Bracelets are ornaments for the aims : but, appa- 
rently, we are yet attending to the head-dress ; and therefore, as the import of this 
word is chains — little chains, we may suppose them to be a connection of ornament, 
attached to the tiara, perhaps, a pattern wrought on its front; or possibly hanging 
loosely over it. N. B. If this root denotes a coat of mail, the tiara is equally capable 
of receiving this kind of imbrication, or any other, as ornament to its surface. Vide 
Nos. 13, 14. a. a, Plahe I. 
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No. 6. If is probable the word Roluth, which signiAea shakings, denotes some 
trembling ornament ; some glittering sprig — of spangles, perhaps : — that such an 
article of jewellery work may easily be attached to the head, needs no demon* 
stration. Possibly, it was analogous to the feathers of No. 13, 14, 13. Plate J. whose 
tremulous motion is characteristic, — ivide Plate VI. on Solomons Song.'] and these 
were often fomed of jewellery work. 

No. 7. Parim, are, certainly, what cover the upper part of the head. We have 
seen the tiara in front ; but this article belongs to the upper part ; it is therefore, well 
meant by the rendering of our translators, bonnets. This appears from Isaiah, Ixi. 3. 
“ instead of ashes — which were strewn on the upper part of the head, — parim — 
beauty,” rather, beautiful bonnets and especially that part technically called the 
head-piece, or crown of the bonnet. Vide Plate 1. Nos. 13, 14. b. b. in which it 
is seen distinr-f from the tiara. 

In revising. these particulars, we fincl, that all hitherto mentioned belong to the 
Head-Dress ; and this implies nearly a poetical impossibility, that the prophet should 
in the first article intend an appendage to the legs, and in the six following articles 
refer wholly to decorations of tin; head. The words stand thus, I. the ornamental 
(cinctures for tying up the hair, encircling the head; 2. the Net- work for enclosing 
the hair, especially that part of it at the back of the head, which would otiierwise fall 
down the neck ; .3. the crescent-like 1'iara, in front of the heail-dress; ornamented 
with 4. Drops, jewels, or gobi ; also with 5. Chains hanging /oo.ve/y over if ; also 
with (J. Sprigs, or light feathers, of jewellery, agitated by cAery motion of the 
head ; 7. Tin* Crown of the whole Bonnet, or the head-piece, covering the top of 
the head. 'J’hese articles folloAv each other so aptly, and are so strongly connected 
by propru'ty, that the mere arrangement of them determines their situation and 
character. — We proceed to 

No. 8. Ornaments of the legs — Fetters. Translators have been fond of orna- 
menting the legs ; they b<'gun with this intention, and here they repeat it, but, to 
what etiect, if the first word had already accomplished the juirpose r Translators 
also have forgot that the arms were adorned with golden, &c. fetters ; Avere orna- 
menti'd, no less than the legs, with rings, well Avorthy, from their size, of the name 
of shackles: and which, says Herodotus, a king of Ethiopia refused to accept, being 
influenced by such an opinion of them. The word in the original is tjoduth: ami 
this we find formed part of the distinguishing rega/fa of king Saul : and is expressly 
attached to his arm, 2 Sam. i. 10. “the Amalekite brought his crown; and the 
(Ijodeh) bracelet Avhieh w'as upon his arm.” Here Ave observe that the word is 
singular ; so that it appears Saul wore only one bracelet, i. e. on one arm — suppose 
the right arm ; but in our text, the word is duul, or plural; bracelets,- - one for each 
.'irm: being worn by women. Plate I. sluwvs these bracelets clearly enough. Nos. 
o, (5, 7. A. U. [N. B. I'hey were worn on the upper arm, as well as on the lower.] 

No, 0. Kksharim, — the Head-bands ; — the Zones. This wor<l signifies to bind. 
1 havt' been inclined to render it belt, or sash, for the Avaist : but, observe that the 
prophet sjioke last of the arm, and may still be speaking of it ; also, that Jer. li. 32. 
a brid(> is said not to forget her kesheri, — in the plural; whereius, she would not 
Avant to o sash(*s for her waist. Perhaps this word means collets, belts for the neck, 
to which the foltoAving article might be appended, and might hang from it, by 
chains, ixc. 

No. 10 I'hc Tablets-— Perfume-boxes. Here, 1 suppose, the prophet alludes to 
the custom of Avearing perfumery in the bosom; that this Avas the mode we learn 

from 
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from the thought of the Bride in Solomon's Song, “ it — the hag of Berfiime —shall 
he continually in iny bosom that is to say, tlie fragrance of the hernia shall 
constantly accompany iiu'. Vide on Solomons Sovg. Plate 1, 

No. 11. T'he JHar-Jiings. — Amulets, The import of the word is, to whisper ; the 
whisperers; whence the idea of ear-rings is attributed to it. It is certain, that 
have as yet had no mention of this capital part of an Ivastern lady's head dress ; 
and no word more proper to denote this occurs in the description. Certainly, how- 
ever, if this word describes an ornament for the ear, it does not strictly mean rings; 
but, perhaps, an ornamental composition of gems, pendants, &c. attached to the ear- 
ring, ot which ancient medals prc'sent many varieties. 

No. 12. The Rings; — meaning, 1 presume, rings for the finger; which being set 
with gems, and precious stones, have always bec'ii considered as an ornamental pari 
of dress. See the instance of Pharaoh ; who took the ring from o/l’his finger, to jiut 
it on that of Joseph. This no doubt was a seal-ring, Oen. xli. 12. Comp, also 
Psther iii. 19. viii. 2. and No. cclxvi. On Seals, Seal-Rings. 

No. 13. The Nose-Jewels. It may be thought not absolutely indisputhhle whothor 
this word denotes, in this plac<>, rings worn in the nostril; it may intend a jewel 
worn on the forehead, and hanging down to the nose ; for we read, that the servant 
of Abraham, (len. xxiv, 22. put a nezem (the word is singular) upon, or over the 
no.se of Rebekah. We can iiardly think that if the nostril of Rebekah were not 
already perforati'd, that Eliezer perforated it at this moment : In' had surely neither 
leisure for such an operation, nor conveni<*nce; and if a ring were already in her 
nostril, (which may' be doubted) how, or why, add another? whereas, if the jewel 
were a pendant of the nature of that in Nos. II, 12. Plate 1. it might be readily 
appended, whether in addition or not, to the cap, or tin* hair, and so haug down over 
the nose. But obsiTve, nothing is hinted of a gem, or precious stone, in it, which 
seems to be essential to a forehead-jewel. weight of this ring was Jialf a she- 

kel of gohl ; whereas, tin; w'cight of the arrn-rings was twenty tunes as much ; — 
ten shekels. I doubt whether young W'tunen of t he better ranks of life wore rings 
in their nostrils. Many' translators undeixtand this word as signifying occasionally, 
nng,ii for the face, t. e. for any part of the face: which is not di'iiying that it means 
elsewhere, a ring for the nostril. 

Tlu'se articles we find, then, are decorativi' jewels, displayed on \ arums parts of 
the person: as, — 0. Bracelets, rings for the arms. — 9. Collets, for the neck. -10 
Perfume-Boxes, hanging from the collets, dow'ii the neck, or into the liosoni, of the 
wearer. — 11. Pendants for the ears. — ^12. Rings for the fingers, studded with pre- 
cious stones. — 1.3. .lewellery, knots of gems, pearls, &c. .for the forehead. The 
similar nature of these articles connects them very strongly; and leads to a lu'licf 
ot their having been properly understood, and refi’rred, in these iiistanci's. 

No. 14. Mechaletjut; Changeable Suits of Apparel. — 'J'his was the ext(>rnal 
surtout, or robe, put on, and taken oft’, occasionally. It was worn by men ; —so we 
read, Zech. iii. 4. “ take away the filthy garments of Joshua, the high Priest, and 
clothe him with new outer garments — mechaletjuth ;" this is confirmed by Judges, 
xiv. 19. Samson slew men and took their thirty chalitjuth, — ii[)pi‘r dresses ; which 
he gave to those who had expounded his riddle ;— and the projihet, in the passage 
before us says it was w'ora by women. The reader will observe some slight 
changes in tliese words, though radically the same; no doubt the dress difl'ered for 
the sexes, and the wearers. We sec it to advantage in Plati' II. 

VoL. II. 3 B 
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No. 15. IV/c Mantles. — ^Thc nearest resemblance to this among ourselves is, 
probably, th(i hood to a cloak, when drawn by the wearer over her head, to shelter 
her head and face ; it is properly rendered, therefore, by onr translators, manllet , — 
in modern language, cloaks. Lady Montague says. Letter 29. “No woman of 
what rank soever, is permitted to go into the streets w'ithout two marlins; one that 
rovers her face all but her eyes, an(i another that hides the whole dress of her head, 
and hangs half way down her bark.” This then was a garment put on, and taken 
otf, occasionally : consetjnently, it succeeds the fonner with propriety. 

No. 16. Methkpiiechut ; the Wimples — Cloaks: I’his is the hallWeil of/. No. 
15. Plate 1. [r«flte No. cLix.j 

No. 17. Cnwivv'Mn, the crisping Pins —little Purses: The meaning of this word 
is, a bag ; .so we read, 2 Kings v. 2.‘l. Naaman bound two talents of silver in two 
charitlnm, bags, or rases made of linen, &r. envelopes proper for their enclosure ; this, 
1 think, is identically the description of a Turki.sh lady's drawers; which are bags, 
or cases for the legs; and, as drawers are universally worn in the East, and are 
absolutelv indispensable, the prophet could hardly omit all mention of them: and 
besides, this is the pro{ter place for them, in the order he has adopted ; as this is the 
first-mentioiu'd garment which is constantly worn as apparel. 

No. 18. The Glasses,— transparetit Curments: The drawers are worn close to 
the person, covering the lower parts ; next over these is worn a thin gause shift, 
covering the whole of the person ; in the upper parts being next to the skin, in the 
lower parts being outside the drawers. This 1 take, without hesitation, to be the 
article intended. 

No. 19. SiDiNiM, the fine linen— fine linen Vests. This is appan'ntly the vest. 
In the figures we submit to the reader, Plate II. it is not a linen v< st, but of embroi- 
dered silk ; and that this was an enriched part of dress, and worn by men of 
opulence, we learn from Samson’s promise of such to his companions. Judges xiv. 
12, Vi. thirty sidinim; not habits of slaves or peasants, but of persons of property. 
It was worn, then, by both sexes. In confirmation we observe that the girdle is 
connected with the Sidin, Prov. xxxi. 24. “ The virtuous woman maketh the Sidin 

and selleth it: and the girdle also she deliveretli to the merchants.” Since then 
these are mentioned in connection, it is fair to presume that they were worn 
together. 

Subsequent observation seems to justify a conjecture that the Sidin was of the 
nature of a Shawl, worn by both sexes, and wiis, it is probable, named Sindon, from 
the Sind, or Indus, riv<‘r. It appears that Hindoo, (India) is written Hiddu in the 
Hebrew of Esther i. 1. and there are other Hebrew words in which the consonant 
IS dropped ; as lapad for lampad; a lamp. The fine shawls of Cashmire, were no 
doubt, the originals; but they might be imitated anciently, in other countries, as they 
are at present among ourselves. 

No. 20. Tjeniphut, the Hoods — Turbands. This word signifies /o withe — to wrap 
around. In this place it means precisely, 1 apprehend, the sash, or waistband, of 
linen, silk, &c. rolled around the waist; answering to the girdle; an article which 
is otherwise omitted in this description ; surely contrary to propriety. [See this 
Wrapping Girdle in Plate VI. Sotomons It does not appear in our present 

figures, as tvrapping around the waist by folding over it ; (except as the two figures 
of Egyptian Dancing Women wear it) but its place is supplied in the figures on 
Plate II. by a girdle of a different kind decorated with gems, &c. 
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No. 21. Veils, — Mantles. The radid we have proved else^vliere, [No. clxv.J 

to be a long deep veil, covering the whole of the person. This long deep veil, be- 
ing an entire external envelope, worn as a beautiful part of Dress, by brides and 
married women, and indeed being the only part of dress seen by spectators when a 
woman is walking abroad, closes this description with propriety. Neither of our 
figures has this veil on, as it would conceal the other parts of the Dress. It may be 
seen in the l^late to the Fragment, referred to ; or, may be conceived of, as a 8he<*t 
of delicate drapery, wholly enclosing the wearer. 

Thus we see, that these articles also, are connected by their nature; — Garments 
to be put on and taken oflT occasionly, are, 14. The external Kobe, 15. The 
Hood ; 16. The Half-Veil. Garments to be worn continually are, 17. Drawers, 
18. Shift of Gauze, 19. Embroided Vest, 20. Sash. The whole is closed by the 
Long-Veil, which efl'ectually conceals the person, and is worn only out of the house, 
being laid a.side when at home. 

Let us now observe the order, the accurate order, maintained by the prophet in 
his description ; while we endeavour to justify the particulars, by a proper division 
and association of them, and bv reference to our Plates. 

The Head Dress. 

1. Band for tying up the hair, vide Plate I. Nos. 16, 17. 

2. Net Cap, Reticula, vide. Nos. 16, 17. 

.3. Crescent, Tiara, vide Nos. 13, 14. a. a. 

4. Drops, appended to the Tiara, vide Nos. 11, 12. 

5. Loose Chains, vide the pattern on the front of the Tiara., which is varied 

according to the taste of the wearer. Nos. 13, 14. 

6. Feathers of Jewellery. Vide Nos. 13, 14, 15. 

7. Head Piece of the Tiara, vide Nos. 13, 14. b. h. 

Ornamental Jewels. 

0. Bracelets, vide 5, 6, 7. Plate I. also Plate 11. 

9. Collets for the neck. 

10. Perfume Boxes. 

11. Pendants for the ears. 

12. Jewellery rings for the fingers. 

13. Jewellery rings for the forehead. Nos. 11, 12. 

Occasional Garments. 

14. External Robe. Plate II. A. B. This robe is richly lined with fur. [For a 

figure without this eternal robe, vide Solomons Song, Plate V.] 

15. Hood. 

16. Half-Veil, vtde Plate I. No. 15. 

Constant Garments. 

17. Drawers, vide Plate I. No. 10. A. A. — The same, Plate 11. B. 

J8. Gauze Shift, vide Plate 1. No. 10. B. — Plate II. A. B. 

19. Embroidered Vest, vide Plate II. A. B. 

20. Sash. 

21. Long Veil. 


3 B 2 
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The order and connection of these articles preclude any considerable doubts on 
the nal lire of them, respectively; that we should be able to exhibit the pattern of each 
as worn in the days of Isaiah, is not to be expected : it is enoiipjh, if we approach so 
near to an t*xplanation of the particulars, as to shew, that this passage of Holy 
Scrijjtiire, hitherto relinquished as inexplicable, may be so far at least explained, as 
to be relieved from the obscurity which has attended it. 

Wo have trusted entirely to that evidence oflered to the judgment and view of 
the rfjader, which arises from an orderly arrangement, and association of the parts 
of Dress, with the representation of them in our Plates; to have entered deeply 
into verbal discpiisition on a subject like the present, might have bewildered both 
writer and reailer by an ostentation of learning, without communicating that infor- 
mation which is the object of our researi'hes. 


ZiXPX.AZrATXON OF TBS PX.ATZ:S. 

PHTK I. 

This plate contains, in the uppermost row of fi;>ures, delineations of Ornaments 
which are adopted by the wom<‘n in the East, for purposes of personal decoration. 
The first (bur Numbers an* from Dr. Pocockk’s Travads in Egypt, who thus 
explains them. 

No. 1. The Nosk-Ri VO. “The common women, especially the blacks, wear rings 
in their noses ; into the rings a glass bead is put by way of ornament.” 

No. 2. ’’I'lie, Eak-Kino. “They wear on their ears large rings, three inches 
iliameter, that come round the ear, and are not put into it; 7'h(‘se arc ornamented 
like the figure.” 

No. .3. The Eeo-Rino. “ They wear also such things as the figure, round 
their naked legs, most commonly made of brass among the vulgar.” 

No. 4. The Bracelets. “ These are commonly a work of wire. There are 
some of gold, finely jointed ; the most ordinary sorts are of plain iron, or brass.” 

“ Whenever the women go out to wash at the river, or to fetch water, they put 
on all their attire, and app<*ar in full Dress.” 

The Doctor’s delineations being of each artich*, separately, not as worn, 

Nos. 5, 6. Shew the mode of wearing tin; Bracelets on the arm. These examples 
have two rings ; but oftc'n four or inoer arc woni, at the same time. Vide No. lxi. 
and Plate ofAiiAiiiAN Dresses. 

No. 7. A couple of ligyptian Dancing Girls, from Mr. Dalton. These girls have 
rings in their ears, and in one nostril, also. Mr. Dalton observes, “ the rings in 
their nostrils and ears are veiy large." N. B. The ring of one is in the right nostril; 
the ring of the other is in the lejl nostril. 

No. 8. Rings, worn on the leg. These rings are single ; but often two, or more, 
arc. worn together ; the jingling they make may easily be imagined. 

No. 9. A similar article, from the Antique; forming part of the ornaments of a 
Venus. 

No. 10. 7'he modern Turkish Sandals, which tend greatly to give an appearance 
of height to the wearer. The drawers A. A. which almost cover the foot, are worn 
under the shift, B. B. which is seen coming over them, and for the most part cover- 
ing them. [Vide Plate V. On Solomons Song.l 
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No. 11. The head drei»« of a lady of Persia, from the Hundred Prints of L<niuit 
Dresses; it shews — the jewel hanging on the forehead, — ear-rings, —necklace, - 
einboidered cap, &c. 

No. 12. Shews also the jewel on the for<-hcad, the ornamented cap, the neck- 
lace, &c. [The figure is given at full length in Plate VI. on Hohinon'x A'owg.j 

No. 13. A head dress, from Chakdin: il sheus the lunulated tiara, with its 
ornam«its — its crown, or hcad-pi(‘ce, -the feather, —row s of pearls, adorning tin- 
cheek, — the neckhn-e, &c. 

No. 14. Another from CuARniN: it .shcv^sthe tiara — with its ornaments, —its 
crown, or head-pi'‘ 0 <*, — the feather, ^c. 

No. 13. Anothv-r from Chvrdin: it sliew-s the half-ved— the forehead-band, — 
the roAVS of pearls, ad(U-)iing the « heeks, — the feather, &c. 

No. 10. Shew's the ornamental hmideau for tying up the hair, the uet-w ork caul, 
for containing the hinder part of the hair en masse, — ear-rings,— -and necklace. 
This is a coin of Syracuse. 

No. 17. Anotlnr coin of Syracuse: it shews a band tying the hair, also, a net- 
AAork caul, or reticula, oriiaineiiting and enclosing the hair behind. Possibly these 
nets were, of siher meshes ; (.Some among the Ib-n-ulain-nm ])iet tires are of golil.) 
— if so, they are jn.stly enumerated annnig biMirions ornaments of dress. Goinp. 
Claiit. vii. 5. 

Some of the.se articles may bear remark: first, the jewels iittacln-d to the nostril 
and cars. Mr. IIaumck has (pioti-d some Aery strong things said by .Sir J. Chardin 
in his MSS. Avliich 1 traii'cribe, 

“ Let us noAv see what tin- notions of the East are, of which .Sir J. Chaudiv has 
given a large acctnint in aoI, aI. of his mss. 'I'lie inipttrt of the Vnlgur Liitiii triiirs- 
iation (says this gentleman) is, “1 Iuiac put e:tr-rings upon her to adorn her fai-i-. ' 
The modern Bibles, such as that of Diodati aiul others, translatt- it, (coiifonnablv 
to the Arabic and Persian versions) “ 1 put the ring uptm hi-r nose.” It is the <-ns- 
tom in almost all the East, for the Avomen to Avear rings in their noses, in the lelt 
nostril, Avhich is bored Ioav down in the middle. I'hese rings are of gobl, and ha\e 
commonly tAvo pearls and one ruby betAvei-n, jilact-d in the ring. 1 never saw a 
girl or young woman, in Arabia, or in all Persia, who did not Avear a ring after this 
manner in her nostril. It is Avithont doubt of such a ring that we art- to unilerstuntl 
Avhat is said in this verse, (ieii. xxiv. 47. and not of those Diodorus speaks of, and 
which he says the Avomeii attached to their foreheads and let them hang down 
upon their noses. I have neier seen or heard sjieak of any such thing in all Asiti. 
The women of condition there, indeed, wear jewels on their forehcjids, but il is ti 
crotchet like those worn in France in the beginning of the .seventeenth century, to 
Avhich they hang on three or five bobs ; but these jewels do not descend lower than 
the forehead. I have many tiine.s seen at Babylon, and in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, women with their ornaments, aud have always seen these rings in their nos- 
trils. I have seen some of them with pearls from. . . .to twenty-four grains, among 
the jewels of the greatest princesses of Persia; but nothing like the rings mentioned 
by Diodorus. We ought also to understand Isaiah, iii. 21. E/ek. xvi. 12. of these 
nose-jewels; and to look upon this custom of boring the nostrils of the wonH-ii as 
one of the most ancient in the world.” 

So. Mr, Morier describes a dancing girl of India;- “ Behind her ear was a large 
bunch of pearls, like a cluster of grapes, and a ring was suspended through one of 
her nostrils.” Second Journey in Persia, p. 19. 
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It npprars, then, that women in the East wear rings and jewels in their nostrils, 
as Dr. I* oeocKE, Mr. Dalton and later travellers .say ; but these gentlemen rather 
confine it to the lower class of women; and it certainly is an ornament adopted, or 
ilfclined, at the pleasure of the wearer. It does not occur in the Hundred Dresses 
of the Lr\anf, or in Niebuhr, or in the superior Dresses of CHARiriN himself. 1 
incline therefore to think, that though prevalent among “ common women,” yet it 
is by no means general among w'omen of rank. If this be just, then the word ren- 
derered nose-jewel, and sometimes undoubtedly, meaning a ring for the nostril, may 
occasionally signify a jewel worn on the forehead, hanging over the nose, as des- 
crib«*d by J)iodoruH, and understood by Bishop Patrick, on Gen. xxiv. 22. 

Nose-jcwcls, or rings for (he nose, appear to be hinted at in several places of 
Scripture. Certainly, a gold ring wi(h jn-cciousstoru-s in it diamond, «, for instance, 
would be ill bestowed on the .snout of a swim*; the creature would destroy its lus- 
tr<>, by plunging it in filth: - such, says Sidonion, is female beauty', when worn by' 
indiscretion. Prov. xi. 22. — 

Asa uezem — ring — of gold in the .snonf of a liog 

Is n woman, bedecked, [splendidly ornamented] but starling aside foun discretion. 

—or, if we adopt the reailiug of the keri (rcfl retjeli, instead of nS’ ipe/i) “ Such is 
a woman fondled, doated on, won by over-weening favours, but nuliscreet.” 

Eau-Binos are mimtioned in many places of Scripture; and ajipear to have been 
uorn by both se\e.s. 'J'lu- prophet Ezekiel, xvi. 12. speaks of putting I'ar-rings into 
the ears of a woman, an an act of affection; and Hosea, ii. 13. says of a woman, 
“ she ilecked liiTself with her mr-rfwg.v.” This article needs no enlargement; but it 
deserves notice, that Ezekiel says, he put circles upon her ears ; meaning, 1 pre- 
sume, not drops, nor pendants of gems, but such large rings, as are w'orn by both 
our dancing girls, No. 7. [or, by (he Egyptian woman, fig. K. No.clxiv. Plate] which 
go fairly round the ear, rather than hang in it. Such, J presume, is one distinction ; 
and sm-h are (he ogchm, “ cireU*s for the ears,” of the prophi-t. 

For ear-nngs worn by men, see .ludges viii. 24. “ they gave to Gideon the ear- 
rings of the prey- — for they (the siddiiTs taken captive, &c.) hail golden ear-rings 
because they were Ishraaelites.” We find also, that among the pri'sents made to 
.lob, chap. xli. 11. were e«r-ri«g.v. And this custom seems to detennine the sjiirit 
of the wise man’s observation, Prov. xxv. 12. 

As an enr-ring of gold, anil an oraameut of fine gold, 

I.<i a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 

'This simile would be frividous, if ear-rings had not been worn by men ; since the 
n’prover is not supposed to confine bis reproofs to tlie fair sex. 

It is clear, from the allusion, that the Hebrew word nezem means an eor-ring, a 
ring worn specifically in the ear, in this passage; as it does also in Judges : for rmgs 
worn in the nose by men, would be, 1 believe, altogether singular in Scripture. See 
also (ieii. XXXV. 4. But wc must not restrain the import of the word nezem, to a ring 
for the car, especially when used in the singular; thiuigh po.s.sibly it may be so in- 
tendeil w hen used in the plural ; for, as one ring could not serve both earn, so two 
rings would be ill placed in one nostril ; and it does not appear that both nostrils 
are, at the same time, thu.s decorated. This rnther decides against the version of our 
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Translators, in the history of Abraham’s ser^'ant, Gen. xxiv. 22. “ I'he man took a 
golden ear-ring — nereiw— its M’eight half a shekel this being so cxpre.ssly singular, 
cannot mean, as propriety requires, a pair of ear-rings ; not to insist, as the fact is, 
that that text is, literally, verse 47. “ 1 put the iiezem on her nose." Whether this or- 
nament were designed for her forehead, whence it hung over her nose, or was put into 
her nostril, which is not specifically mentioned, may admit of difl'ereut opinions : 
that it was one or other, there can he no doubt. 

' A second remark is, that Dancing Girls, who are singers and dancers alternately, 
were known in David s time, and in David's court. A company of them usually 
forms a part of the train of an Eastern inoriar<‘h ; and to this alludes the reflection of 
Barzillai, 2 Sam. xix. .35. that, at his age, he could no longer enjoy the exertions 
of singing men and singing w'omen to please their auditors. 

It seems to me, that the prophet Isaiah also, chap, xxiii. 15. alludes to the peram- 
bulations of dancers and singers ; he sajs of Tyrt>, “ she shall be forgotten seventy 
years ; at the end of which she shall sing as a harl«>t. Take a harp, go about the 
city, make sweet melody, sing many songs, that thou niayest be recollectetl.” This is 
an exact description of the eoiuliicl and behaviour of the dancing girls of the Ea.sf : 
and may be thought to hint at solicitations einployt'd by this city to renew her com- 
mercial conmetions in various kiugdoin.s, 4cc. from which she Inul been interdicted 
for a time. 


Pi. A ri: II. 

Wliat remarks w'e might have made on this Plate, are so interwoven with reason- 
ings on the parts of dress already given that we .shall not repeat them. 

Fig. A. Habit of the Sultana Queen in the Grand Seignior’s Seraglio; vve may 
therefore suppose it to be by no means deli<*ient in elegance, or fashion. 'J’he same 
gause shift which covers the bosom reaches down to the very toes; the vest is long, 
richly embroidered ; the girdle is set with precious stones : the outer robe is lined 
with fur. 

Fig. B. I s raised on her sandals, though not to the “ stature of the palm-tree ;" her 
drawers nearly cov«;r her feet; her gause shift, which covers her bosom, comes ilovvn 
very low over her drawers; her vest is enriched with embroidery, &c. but is short; 
her girdle differs from that of the other figure ; and her gown, or outer robe, is trim- 
med only, not lined, with fur. I’he black ribbon thrown across the neck, the bracelet 
on the arm, and the head-dress, will not escape the reader’s attention. 

No. DCLXVIII. KINGLETS OF HAIR, ENSNARING. 

ON Solomons Song, Fifth Day, Eclogue I. we ventured to submit a very unusual 
version of a passage, implying that the king's heart was entangled in the numerous 
and beautiful Braids of Hair which adorned the head of his spouse. See Nos. 
ccccxxiv. ccccxxv. also, Plate IV. Bride’s 1)re.ss, with the Explanation. The 
idea seemed plausible enough, from the customs of Oriental females, ami the 
general scope of the passage; but a more particular and applicable authority has 
subsequently come to hand. It is an Ode of the Pend-Nameh, p. 287, 288. trans- 
lated from the Persian, by Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Paris, 1819. 
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Oi)h or Djami on the Tresses ok his Misrni.ss. 


No. DCLXIX. 


\ 


“ () tilou, hast ontang^led my heart in the net of thy Ringlets ! the name alone of thy curling 
Hair IS bcooiiK* a snare for iiearts : Yes, all hearts are enchained (as in the links of a chain) in the 
(links) Ringlets of th\ Hair, each of thy curls is a snare and chains. O thou, whose Curls hold me 
in cupfivitj, it IS an honour for thy slave to be fettered by the chains of thy Ringlets. What other 
\eil could so well heconui the) fresh roses of thy complexion, as that of thy black Curls [fragrant] 
like musk? Birds fly the net, but, most wonderful! my never quiet soul, delights in the chains of 
thy Tresses! Thy curls, inhabit a region higher than that of the moon. Ah! how higli is the 
region of tliy Tresse s ! It is from the deep night of thy Curls that the day-hreak of felicity rises at 
e\ery instaut for Djami, thy slave !’^ 

The reader will probably, think this rbajisody siiflieiently exalted: it is, however, 
U not immodest specimen of tlicj poetical (‘xuheranee ol' fnm'v and ligiirative lan- 
gfuage in whic h the Orientals envidope then* ideas, when inspired by the powt r of 
\ers(‘, and frenzied by tlie fascinations of heaiily. 


Ko.DCIAIX. ON THE POWER AND IMIM)RTANCP OF PERFUMES. 

IF the poedsof Asia lia\ e indulged tln'inselves without rese rv e in the intriiuicies of 
iiK'taphor to descrilie tlie cnsp<‘d enrls of their mistresses, who, assurinlly, were not 
dt'af to the flattery, or insensibli* to the* importanci' of that branch of personal 
decoration,— both, the loviu* and the fair have at'kuow ledgi d atlachnient nothing; 
less extatic, to the Fragrance which usually formed a part of (In* anxious cIcgaiK^e 
hestowe<l, in its order, on this natural ornament of tin* sex. \\ hat have alnuidy 
said, Com|). Nos. ccclti. (TCXCIV. might be thought sntlicient evidence of this; 
but, as the prophet Isaiah in the passage latidy considered, supposes that the 
Hebrew flunales carried boxes of Perfume about them, which they distinguished 
by an epithet of superlative atrection, houses of th(‘ soul,” i. e. by whii h the V(‘ry 
soul was ravished, anotluT hint on the subject may not he misplaced, h(*re. 

Mr. IJoiTGHTON, in his Versification of “ Hindoo Popular Pm trv, ’ translates a 
stauT^a of a song describing a heantifui woman moving by moonlight, to this efl'ect: 

Lust in the silvery lieani, so sf»fl and fair, 

No eye can trace her she moves along ; 

The winds winch tan her heavenly Fragrance bear. 

And trace liei footsteps to the virgin tliiung. 

And again, in another jiassage : 

As the zephvrs lightly blow, 

Mark, her ruhe, like blossoms rare. 

Scatter Fragrance through the air! 

This is jiretty well ; hut it is within the powers of possibility : such limitation did 
not suit or satisfy the ardent genius of Hafiz, the Persian poet: he extends his ima- 
gination beyond the grave itself ; and in strains the most hyperbolical tells his 
mistress, in one of his Odes, 

Zephvr, through thy looks is straying, 

Stealing Fragrance, charms displaying; 

Should it pass where Ilxeiz lies, 

From his conscious dust would rise 
Flow’rets of u thousand dyes ! 


If 
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f If such be the professions of their admirers, can it be thought wonderful that Ihe 
sex should study the allurement of Perfumes? — that the choice of the most 
attractive should be solicited, at whatever expense ; — and that this should be among 
the first elegances to be commended in the intercourse of lovers? Comp. Cant. i. 2, 3. 

This extravagance, though poetical and hyperbolical in a pri\ate individual, 
may diminish our surprize at the length of time, and the cost, bestowed on this 
article in the Haram of the king of Persia, Esth. ii. 12. no less than twelve months; 
“six months with oil of myrrh, ami six months with sweet odours," &c. ('ertainly, 
without restriction in price or quality. Perfunu;s wa re such an indispensable mark 
of royal gratification, that they were burnt before the king of Persia, whenever he 
went abroad, (Compare No. ccclxxviii.) ami even when he led his army to war. 
But, to restrict our empiiries at present, to the personal allurements ot tin* sex: 
Perfumes were, undoubtedly, employed for tins purpose with no sj)aring hand. 
So the prophet charges on Jerusabm as a crime of peculiar enormity, “thou wont- 
est to the king with Ointment, and didst increase thy Perfumes.” '^J’he vvortl ren- 
dered ointment, is clearly fragrant oil, with which the hair was dressed : that 
rendered yerfumc, dmiofes a essenei'S, perhajis in the form of powders, 

drawn with great skill from various sourci's, and condiined with professional art 
and dexterity. The allusion is to a meretricious mode of excitement, so utterly 
unbecoming the city of Jehovah, that it raises the indignation of the sacred 
writer to lliat pitch, that he tells her in plain terms — “thou didst diibase thyself 
TO HELL.” — What stronger language could he use? Isaiah Ivii. 9. 

The reader will easily conceive of the intention alluded to, by the boasting of the 
harlot, Prov. vii. 10. 17. “1 have di cked my bed with coverings of tapestry ; with 
carved works, with fine linen of Egypt. 1 luive perfumed my ln;d with m)rrh, aloes, 
and cinnamon.” [Here, by the bye, our translation fads : tin; first word, rendered 
hed\H ORESH, ty"!y, the duan, or seat, with its covering, (comp. No. xii.) 'I'he second 
hed is 33210, the proper sleeping bed : the ilistinction should have been preserved, 
as it much increases the force of the passage.] This bed, says she, is strongly 
fierfumed ; and the language that follows sulfieiently indicates for what purpose. 
Those who have had the misfortune to read the Ovoc of Lucian, m the original, will 
but too readily recollect the erotic application of Ointment and Perfumes, to the 
person, among the accompaniments of a voluptuous bed-chamber. 

Homer relates that when Juno, intent on beguiling Jupiter, was calling to her 
aid all her jiowerful attractions, her first solicitude was to employ a prolusion of 
the most exquisite Perfumes: 

The Godtless bathes; — and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrosial showers: 

Tlie winds, perfum’d, the balmy gale convey 
Through hcav’n, through earth, and ail th’ aerial way ; 

Spirit divine! whose exhuluUoii greets 

The sense of gods, with more than mortal sweets ! 

She breath’d of heaven ! Iliad, xiv. 

This certainly is a picture drawn from human life, in which the imagination of 
the poet was but little tried : the intention is obvious ; and prepares us for the 
better understanding of various particulars characteristic of the power personified 
under the mysterious appellation of Babylon the Great. [Vide a following No.J 
VoL. II. 3 C 
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No. DCLXX. LUXURIOUS MAGNIFICENCE IN LATER AGES. 

IF the reader will turn back to No. cccct.. he will see Lady Wortley Montague’s 
description of her own <lress, at Constantinople, and that of the fair Fatima. We 
are not to suppose tliat these dresses of princesses can be procured by women of 
the lower rank ; their attire is simple enough. But, the wishes of those removed a 
few degrees above poverty, certainly take a strong turn in favour of what is con- 
sidered as Magnificence. The same Lady asserts, in behalf of the Turkish women, 
that “A husband would be thought nmd, who exacted any degree of economy from 
his wife, wliose expenses are no way limited but by her own fancy. ’Tis his 
business to get money, and her’s to spend it : and this noble prerogative extends to 
the very lueaiK'st of the sex. Here is a lellow that carries embroidered handker- 
chiefs upon his back to sell, and as miserable a figure as you may suppose such a 
mean dealer, yet, I'll assure you his wife scorns to wear any thing less than cloth 
of gold ; has hc‘r ermine furs, and a very handsome set of jewels for her head. ’Tis 
true they have no places but the bagnios, in which to display this finery, and these 
can only be seen by their own sex; however that is a diversion they take great 
pleasure in.” Letter 42. 

The extravagant and heedless are confined to no age or country ; and if the 
Apostle Peter saw or suspected in his <lay, any thing like a similar disposition 
among the women professing godliness, 1m* certainly did right to enjoin a different 
mode of ciunluet. 1 Epist. iii. 3. “ Who.se adorning let it not be that outward 

adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, 
but, the hidden man of (he heart, in that which is incorruptible, — a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of (iod of great price.” 

It is unwise to sufipose that the Apostle prohibits external ornaments, entirely: 
it is not his object to censure those proprieties of appearance which befit station 
and respectability : bul, he means to reduce them to tlieir true value ; and to raise 
much higher on the scale of estimation, virtues which neither gleam nor sparkle in 
the eyes of beholders, yet contribute essentially to personal comfort, to domestic 
happiness, and to the amiabilities of the Christian character. 

Such of our readers as are conversant with antiquities, know that many elaborate 
W'orks have* been writt(*n on the Dresses of the ancients; especially on those of the 
Roman ladies, who certainly carried their passion for “outward adornings” to the 
very extreme of extravagance. It is notorious, that the Heathen moralists, them- 
selvj's, as Seneca, and others, reproved with great severity, the unlimited expenses, 
and the mi'n-trieions arts of personal appearance, practised in their day; while the 
Christian Fathers, as Tertullian, Clem. Alex, and many more, insisted on the obser- 
vance of that decorum by their converts, which as one of the distinctions enjoined 
by the Gosfiel, became the duty of pious and exemplary Christians. 

The Luxuries of Rome were derived from the East; and Juvenal was right 
when he described the overflowings of the Tigris as swelling the stream of the 
Tiber, and .Syrian practices as debasing the sons of Romulus and Numa. The 
silk and the purjile of Tyre augmented the Luxury of the conquerors of the world ; 
and they won, fatally for themselves, the dominion of countries, which eventually 
seduced them into a worse than slavish bondage. We have seen the Harlot of 
Jerusalem in ancient days, boast of the decorations of her Dnan, or seat for 
receiving her company : to what sumptuosity these were afterwards carried, may be 
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learned, inter alia, from Athenseus, vi. who refers to what is said hy Clearchua 
Solesis of the excessive Etfeminacv and Luxury of a young king of Paphos. " lie 
lay, says he, on a bed, having silver feet, with a carpet richly wrought, of th<* 
Sardian manufacture; (the bed) covered with another drapery of purple velvel, 
bound also with purple.” He adds, “It had three pillows for the head, of silk edged 
with purple, with which, at regular distances, it was garnished : it had also, two at 
the feet dyed purple, of the kind called Uorics ; and on these he lay in a white gar- 
ment.” The same writer, lib. x. speaks of — Lectus Indica testudine perlucidm, plumca 
congerie tumidus, veste serica Jloridus : — a couch, glittering with inlayings of tortoise- 
shell, swelled out with studings of down, and gaudy with coverings of silk.” And 
Martial, iii. 82. describes one lounging on such a piece of furniture, as, 

EffuUus astro, sericisque pulvinis, 

Pru|>]>ed upon drapery dyed with niiirex [purple] and a silken cushion. 

Accessions, these, of no small moment to Luxury and Pride, since the days df 
Solomon! and evidences to be added to what is said under the article Silk, 
in the Dictionary, Add. on the common use of that costly material in the days of 
the Roman supremacy. 

'J’o the extravagance of the sex, ambitious of personal appearance, wt* need no 
other evidence than the testimony of Pliny on the profusion of gold and pearls 
interlaced in every part of their costume with emulative ostentation; as for instance, 
lib. xxxiii. 3. he says, Habeant (aiirum) J'emimr in annillis, digilisque totis, collo, 
auribus, spiris. Discnrrant catmat circa latera, et inserta margaritarum potulera e collo 
daminarum auro pendeant. The women employ gold tn their bracelets, on every 
finger, on the neck, in the ears, in their curls. Their gold chains w'ander about the 
side, and, attached to the gold ornament of the neck the ladies hang no small 
weight of pearls.- -Farther ilescribing the Luxury of the Uoman ladies, on the 
subject of pearls, the sam<* writer, ix. 35. intaitions among other things, having seen 
Lollia Paolina, sinaragdis margaritisipie opertam, altenio textn J'algcntibus toto capite 
crimhus, spiris, auribus, collo, tnanibus, digitisque:" — covered with emeralds and 
pearls, alternately, each glittering, interwoven throughout tiu- whoh- hair of the 
liead, throughout every curl, in the ears, around the neck, the hands, and also ('very 
finger. 

Surely, if this be a specimen of the overflowings of the Tigris into the current of 
the Tiber, the Apostle, writing on the banks of the Tigris, had ample reason for 
cautioning his fair readers against excess in outward adorning, in plaiting the hair, 
in wearing of gold, &c. 


No. DCLXXl. ON THE APPROPRIATE COLOURS OF GARMENTS. 

THE Colours of Garments were, certainly, regulated in early ages, — in some 
places, by law, in others by public opinion. The Athenians had a law, derived from 
Zaleucus, by which it was ordaiiu^l that women of good character should wear 
White. Garments, when they appeared in public. Loose and immodest women were 
at liberty to adopt what Colour they thought most to their purpose. We learn this 
from Suidas in Eroipwv, and in Zaleucus. Athemeus, lib. xii. 4. reports a similar 
regulation esUblished in Syracuse. More anciently still, Hesiod, Epy, 198. de- 

3 c 2 
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scribes the goddesses Modesty and Justice, as retiring to heaven — “ their beautiful 
persons enveloped in white Garments 

AcvKoiffiv ^apUttiri KaXxnpoftivot Xpoa KaXov. 

And those fair forms in snowy raiment bright, 

l^eave the broad earth, and lieaveu*ward soar from sight. 

Justice and Modesty from mortals driven, 
lliso to th’ immortal family of heaven. 

This distinction eventually became embbnnatical ; and Hermas in his Visions, iv, 
2. takes special care to inform us that thcj Virgin whom he saw in his dream, and 
wlio lepreseated the Christian Church, was entirely dressed in white, even her 
shoes. Says he, “ Beljold there met me a certain Virgin [<‘omp. 2 Cor. xi. 2.] well 
adorned, as if she had been just come out of her bride-chamber; all in 'white; 
having on wlnte shoes, and a veil down her face, and her head covered with shining 
hair. Now, I knew by ray former Alstons that it w:is the Clmrch," — -This habit is 
not accidental but intentional ; it is characterislii- ; as ('haraider wa.s estimated at 
the time. 

In a note to his “ Description of the Dresses of Sabina,", a Roman laily, M. 
JJoTTlor.R, has this remark, “When she attended jiarties of pleasure, she did not 
scriijde to wear coloured dresses, and to imitate the capricious fashions of VA omeii 
who disregarded all rules of propriety, [whereas, “ Deconmi reijuired that the 
Ronian ladies should never appear in public but in the matron's costume: entirely 
white, with the exception of the border and trimming. "J Ovid and other poets fre- 
ijueutly mention the various colours userl for women's dresses. But, it must be 
observetl, that (hey allude to women of loose character, who were included under 
the denomination of lihertince. Matrons arc m‘ver referred to. They invariably 
wore white dresses, and could not appear in any other without degrading 
tln“insch es." 

it IS well known that Christians newly baptized, immediately after the rite, put 
on White (iarments, anciently , as symbolical of a new life, to be devoted to holiness 
and piety, I'liese (•arnumts they won* at least a week, publicly. Hence we read 
ill the Revelations of those who had wasln-d their robes, and made them white ;” 
and of those who should walk with th«‘ ].ianib, in white, being worthy ;'' and of being 
clothed in white raiment, as a mark of having overcrome the world," &c. This token 
of joy and gratulation was familiar at the time; and to a certain degree it is so still. 
Most virgins when newly married wear white; and that is thought becoming in 
them, which in a widow' who re-married would be deemed afl'ectation. 

Whether the “Shepherd of llermas,” be placed a little* before or a little after the 
lii'velations, is of no moment to our present purpose: it is sufficient for us, that wx* 
may be allowed to consider those works as contemporaries. But, the woman who 
a])peared to John, ch, xii. as a sign in heaven, was not clothed in white: she was 
not then a virgin, hut pregnant, and near delivery. She is, therefore, described as 
being, clothed with an upper and outer garment, (irtpifttfSXv/iivti, clothed around) 
radiant as the sun; and her inner and under garment, (viro/caVw under and lower) 
descending about and before her feet, was of [uire linen, as resplendent, as white, 
and silvery as the moon, itself. This is the allusion, considered as referring to the 
parts of dress. 

We are now brought to the principal object of the present enquiry. — Red 
coloured garments were proper to the train of Bacchus: or perhaps, they were rather 
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crocota, saflfi'on-coloured, as they are called ; no doubt, with red interaiingled. Suc h 
were the usual dresses worn by the frantic Bacchantes. The Bas.sara [a robe worn 
by a certain description of priestesses of Bacchus, j was Yox-coloured, | still partakiiij; 
of mucli red,] Lucian, in JBaccho, sajs, that (leit\ was dressed in female fashion 
and, h« vopfvplSt, Kai ypu<T»} walked about clothed in purph* and Rold. We. 

assume, therefore, as certain, that sc.irlet and erimson, and deep lake colour 
(purple) were proper to the inebriate -votaries of tlu* jiod of wine. 

It is not, then, without a specific object, tliut the writer of tlie Uevcdations de- 
scrihi’s the woman — the prostitute — thp. mothku or harlots, as arrayed in pur- 
ple and scarlet colour, and decked with j>ohl, and precious stones, ami pearls- hav- 
ing a golden cup in lu^r hand — and uuunki-.n with the blood of the saints, and of 
the martyrs.” chap. xvii. llis original reach-rs would sufliciently understand what 
|)ower it was which the merchants of the earth lamented, as no longer jmrchasing 
lier luxuries — “the merchandize of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of 
pearls, and fine linen, and purple and silk, and scarlet, and all tbjine wood, and 
ail manner of vessids of ivoiy, and all manner of ves.^els of most precious wood, 
and of hrn.s.s, and of iron, and of m.arble; and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, 
and frankincense, and wane, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and 
sheep, and horses, and chariots, ami sla\e.>, and the souls of men. Ami the fruits 
that thy soul lusted after — and all things which were dainty and goodly.” 

Much as several jirevious numbers hail prepared the reader to ai'eustoni himself 
to “ the pomps and vanities of this wicked world,” this long list i»f particulars 
greatly exceeds the extent of his preparation. It is difficult, perlia}>s imjiossihh*, to 
set the proper knowledge of the subject before those who are entirely unacipiainted 
with the antiqnites of “the great city that ruled over tlm kings of the earth." .Mo- 
dern discoveries have brought to light a thousand eonlirmatious of the charge of 
heinous Luxury, profligacy, and crime, practised m the seat of empire. Tin* deco- 
rum to be preserved, and preserved, too, with the highest respi'ct, among (Ihristiaus, 
forbids even allusion to much, which the writers of that dav spoke out, in plain 
tirms. 

Thos<‘ who best understand the subject will most expliiatly acknovvlege the 
necessity of Reformation; but, they can find in the then established institutions no 
rudiments, no impulse, no principle of reformation ; not in thcRolitical governnuait, 
for the very emperors, were sunk in debauehery and brutalitv ; and their officers 
were like themselves ; not in the Religion of the state, for whatever could degrade 
human nature, had, at length, its patron divinity, who delighted in that very ilegra- 
dation, and adopted it info the acts and cereinonie.s of his worship. In vain vvVn' 
ioi (lisant laws enacted from time to time. — “ What are laws without manners ?” — 
r«Mfe projiciunt, says the Satirist, answering himself. Maiincrs triumphed over laws. 
The numbers and rank of transgressors suffocated the laws. The enomiity, even, 
of crime, in some instances, overwhelmed tin* laws. At last, when Hope no longer 
hoped, a spark appeared, when* disdain would least of all have looked for it, 
and it gradually illumined the whole horizon. "J'lie works of darkness fled before 
it. The common sense, the natural conscience, tlu' pojmlar feeling of mankind, 
now awakened, stood aghast at what their ancestors had adored; and though 
this salutary emanation from the Father of Lights, has Ix-en, in all ages, too much 
obscured by the mists of error, and “ the deceivablcness of unrighteousness ” yet it 
has produced effects sufficiently powerful, to have rendered us all but iiicn ilulous. 
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when the vices, the excesses, the horrid profligacies of ancient ages, are called up, 
as it were, to pass in review before us : — and we ask — almost expecting a negative. 
Could such things really be? 

No. DCLXXII. DRESS OF THE POOR. 

IT is well known that the Dress of the Lower Classes in the East is extremely 
simple ; the most humiliating contrast to what we have been contemplating. It was 
so anciently ; and there is a strong spirit of compassion in the directions of the 
Mosaic law, Exod. xxii. 26. “ If thou at all take thy .neighbour’s Raiment to 
pledge, thou shalt deliver it to him by the time that the sun goeth down : For that 
is his covering only, it is his Raiment for his skin : wherein shall he sleep? and it 
shall come to pass, wlien he crieth unto me, that 1 will hear: for 1 am gracious.” 
The rtiader will observe, the hesitating permission — If thou dost at all take — implying 
an exp(;ctation to tlie eontrary, or allowing an extreme case : and closing with the 
observation— 1 dm gracious —What then, ought you to be towards your neighbour? 
The propriety of this injunction in favour of the Poor, will appear from the following 
notice taken by Nikbiiiir, of the services expected by night as well as by day, from 
tlie Dress of an Arab. 

“ I'he common i lass of the Arabs wear only two caps, with the snsch carelessly 
bound on the head ; some have drawers and a shirt, but the greatest number have 
only a piece of linen about their loins, a large girdle with the jambea, and a piece 
of cloth upon the shoulders; in other resjietis they are naked, having neither shoes 
nor stockings. In the highlands, w'here the climate is colder, the people wear 
sheep skins. The scanty clothes which they wear through the day, are also their 
covering by night; the cloth swaddled about the waist serves for a mattie.ss ; and 
the linen garment w'orn about the loins Is a sheet to cover the Arab while he sleeps. 
Till' highlanders, to secure themselves from being infested by insects, sleep in 
sacks.” vol. ii. p. 234. 

The following extracts are from the ms. Journals of the late Major Hoi'e, who 
formed part of the English Mission sent to assist the army of the Grand Vizir, 
acting against the Freiu h in Egypt, in 1801. They are among that officer's obser- 
vations on the countries and people he visited on that expedition. 

13 June. “Note. The Arab Sheiks in general wear a cloak, with a blue-and- 
white eheipiered handkerchief negligently twisted round one shoulder and under 
the other. They commonly carry a long spear.” 

24 July. “ Remark. The Sheiks are in general armed with a sabre, have frequently 
a pike, and almost always are inoiinteil on mares, apparently' very fleet. 

18 September, at Cairo. “ Note. The Arab women, in general, are dressed in a 
shift and a pair of loose trovvsers iiiulernealh. 'I'lieir usual way of carrying their 
infant children is, astriile on tlwir shoulders : these unfortunate beings are scarcely 
ever covered.” Comp. Isaiah xlix. 23. 

No. DCLXXllI. OF HONOURS CONFERRED BY DRESSES. 

A'ERY few English readers are sufficiently aware of the importance attached to 
the donation »)f Robes of Honour in the East. They mark the degree of estima- 
tion ill which the party bestowing them holds the party receiving them : and some- 
times the conferring or the withholding of them, leads to very serious negotiation. 
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and misunderstandings. We have already, in No. cxi. paid some attention to this 
mode of doing Honour ; but shall avail ourselves of observations made by Major 
Hope, in his Journals, (1801.) and Mr. Moriek, in his Second JourMy in Persia, to 
add a few words concerning it. 

“ Rolies of Honour, appear to be of at least thret; kinds ; Pelisses, Benitltes, and 
Caftans: the latter are given to inferior j>eople.'’ 

The number of Pelisses and Caftans or other Robes of Honour, with presents of 
stuffs, handkerchiefs, &.c. mentioned in Major Hope's Journal, as being given by 
the Grand Vizier, must amount to several hundreds. Among otliei*8 one to himself, 
valued at 2000 piastres; another to Col. Holloway, valued at 4000 piastres. These 
officers rt'ceived Pelisses on various occasions. N. B. always at the close of a visit. 
On one occasion they wer«! desired to ride through Ihe streets of Cairo, wearing the 
Pelisses recently re<'eived. N. B. “ A slight, if not an affront, is shewn by with- 
holding Pelisses." 

Mr. Moriek notices various particulars observed in Persia, equally curious 
and interesting.— “ The Prince of Shiraz went in his greatest state to Kalaat 
Poushau, there to meet and to be invested with the Dress of Honour, which was 
sent him by the King, on the festival of No-Rouz. Although the day of the festival 
had long ela]>sed, vet the ceremony did not take place until this time, as the 
astrologers did not announce a day sufficiently fortunate for the performance of 
an act of so much consequence as this is looked upon to be throughout Persia. 
All the circinnstaiices attendant upon the reception of a Kalaat being the great cri- 
terionsby whiidi the public may judge of the degree* of influence vvlii<*h the receiver 
has at ('ourt, every intrigue is exerted during tin* ]>reparation of tin* Kalaat, that it 
may be as iinlicative* of tin* Royal favour as possible. 'The person W'ho is the 
b(*arer of it, the <*\pr(*ssions us(*d in tin,* firman wdiieh announces its having been 
conferred, tin* natun* of the Kalaat itself, arc all circumstances that are examined 
and discussed by the Persian public. A common Kalaat consists of a cabaov coat; 
a kummer-htind or zone; a gouc/i peec/i or shawl for the head : — when it is intended 
to be more distinguishing, a sw'ord or a dagger is added. 'J’o pi*rsons of distinction 
rich furs are given, such as a catabee, or a coordee; but when the Kalaat is complete 
it consists exactly of the same articles as the present which Cyrus made to 
Syennesis, namely, a horse with a golden bridle, Ittkov ypvtroydXii/ov; a golden chain, 
ffToiwrov ypvffsv ; a golden sword, dKipaxtiv y/ou<r«v ; besides the dress, tin* aroXiiv Ibpffciciir, 
which is complete in all its parts. Such, or nearly such, was the Kalaat which the 
Prince went out to meet ; and consequently, he gave as much publicity to it as In,* 
could devise. . . .The Prince himself was conspicuous at a di.stance, by a parasol 
being borne over his head, which to this day is a privilege allowed only to royalty, 
and is exemplified by the sculptures at Persepolis, where the principal personage 
is frequently designated by a parasol carried over him.,., the road, about three 
miles, was strewn with roses, and watered ; both of which are modes of doing 
honour to persons of ilistinction ; and at very freipient intervals, glass vases filled 
with sugar, were broken under his horse's feet. The treading iqnm sugar is sym- 
bolical, in their estimation, of prosperity : the scattering of flowers was a ceremony 
’performed in honour of Alexander, on his entry into Babylon. (Quint. Curt. lib. v.) 
and has perhaps some affinity to the custom of cutting down branches off the trees 
and strewing them in the way, as was practised on our Saviour’s entry into Jeru- 
salem. Mark xi. 6. The other circumstance “the spreading of garments in tlie 
way,” is used in the Scriptures as announcing royalty. — Sec Kings ix, 13.” p. 03. 
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In another passage Mr. Morier observes that the Persian plenipotentiary to the 
signature of a treaty with Russia, “ at first was at a loss how to make himself equal 
in })ersonal distinctions (and numerous titles) to the Russian negociator ; but recol- 
lecting that previous to his departure, his Sovereign bad honoured him by a present 
of one of his swords, and of a dagger set with precious stones, to wear which, is a 
peculiar distinction in Persia; and besides, had clothed him with one of his own 
shawl robes, a distinction of still greater value, he therefore designated himself in 
the preamble of the treaty as “ endowed with the special gifts of the monarch, lord 
of the dagger set in jewels, of the sword adorned with gems, and of the shawl coat 
already worn.” 

“ This may appear ridiculous to us, but it will be remembered that the bestowing 
of Dresse.si as a mark of Honour among eastern nations, is one of the most ancient 
<‘Ustoms recorded both in sacred and profane history. We may learn how great 
was the di.stinction of giving a coat already worn, by what is record(>d of Jonathan's 
love for David : And .fomtthan (dripped himself of the robe that teas ujton him, and^ave 
it to David, and his ^•armeHts, even to his strord, and to his boir, and to his girdle. 
I Sam. xviii. 4. and also in the history of Mordecai we rcatl. For the man whom Hhe 
king delighleth to honour, let the royal apimel he brought which the king used to wear, 
&c. Estiier v. 7, 8.” p. .‘tOO. 

Tlie.rcader will be pleased with the.se additional I'irciunstauces and uiitliorities : 
but, perhaps, he wdl do well to <'ousider the sword, the how, and the girdle of 
Jonathan, uamitilary appendages, and as peculiarly referring to the military exploits 
<d’ David. The history of Moniccai having taken place in J’ersia, every custom of 
that country by which it may 1)«! illu.strated, is tin* more strictly appropriate and 
acceptable. 

It should have been added in No. cxi. that M. nn Fkukiol, the French Ambas- 
sador, after having rect'ived, him.self, and si.vteen of his suite — Dresses of Honour, 
was refiis<‘d an audience of the Grand Seignor, who had waited for him above an 
hour, although he was advanced to the very door of the hall of audience, because 
he insisted on keeping his sword on; contrary to J'urkish etiquette, which forbids 
any person fi'(*m visiting the Ottoman J'anperor armed. He, therefore, ndired ; and 
returned his caftan to the oflicer of the court, from whom he had received it, and 
ordered all his attendants to divest themselves of their’s, and to return them, in likt; 
manner. They were gathered into two piles, and left on the same benches where 
they had been received. The story is told at length in the Explication of the Plates 
of the Cent Estampes: and shews that very |vowerful notions of respect and disre- 
spect, of friendship and enmity, are attached to the oflering or declining to oli'er, to 
the acceptance or the non-acceptance, of Drt'sses of Honour, in the East. Perhaps 
this instance adds to our better acquaintance with the cause of the king’s anger 
against the man who had not on the wedding-garment; i.e. he was an enemy; having 
refused the customary acceptance of a present. Matt. xxi. 11. 

If the reader be curious to know how this is conducted at present, Mr. Hobhovsr 
wdl inform him, that - “The Ambassador, and his whole party,, .were conducted^ 
towards the third gate of the Seraglio .two common-looking fellows brought two* 
bag.s full of Pelisses, which were destributed without ceremony to seventeen or 
twenty of the party, wlio at the same time took off their swords.. .Just as we entered 
llic g.'ite, those who had net Pelisses of fur were pushed away by the attendaMdi^. 
f ravels, p. 098. 
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No. DCLXXni. TOWERS. OR KfOSKS, 
EXPLANATORY OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

I AM A WALL, AND MY BkBASTS LIKXTowERS: 

THEN WAS I IN H18 EYES AS ONE THAT FOUND FAVOUR. Cailt. iii. 10. 

THE character of the Sex has led females to a certain display of their bosoms ; 
and we have seen in our own days, a mode of dress adopted, which did not tend to 
diminish the amplitude in point of appearance of this part of female beauty. Never- 
tlieless, women in the East are more anxiously desirous than those of northern 
climates, of a full and swelling breast : in fact, they study the plumpness, the embon- 
point of appearance, to a degree uncommon among ourselves ; and what in the 
temperate regions of Europe migiit be called an elegant slenderness of shape, they 
consider as a meagre appearance of starvation. They indulge these notions to 
excess. It is necessary to premise this, before we can enter thoroughly into the 
spirit of tlie language under remark : which we take the liberty to render somewhat 
differently from our public translation. 


Bride Our sister is little, and she hath no breasts : h»ing as yet too young ; immature : 

What shall we do for our sister, in the daj when she shall be spoken for ? 

Bridegroom. If she be a wall, we will build on her [ranges^ turrets of silver: 

If she be a door-way, we will frame around her pannels of cedar. 

Bride I am a wall and my breasts like Kiosks, 


Thereby I appeared in Jus eyes as one who offered peace [repose ; enjoyment.'] 

This instance of self-approbation is pectiliarly in character for a female native 
of Egypt; in which country, says Juvenal, sneeringly, it is nothing uncommon to see 
the breast of the nurse, or mother, larger than the infant she suckles. The same 
conformation of a long and pendent breast is marked in a group of women musi- 
cians, found by Dcnon painted in the tombs on the mountain to the west of Thebes : 
on which he observes, that the same is the shape of the bosom of the present race 
of Egyptian females. 

Tlie ideas couched in these verses appear to be these, “ Our sister is quite poung," 
says the Bride ; — “ but,” says the Bridegroom, “ she is upright as a wall : an<l if tier 
Breas»ts do not project beyond her person, as Kiosks project beyond a wall, we will 
ornament her dress, [o. head-dress ?] in the most magnificent manner with turret- 
shaped diadems of silver.” This gives occasion to the reflection of the Bride, 
niiaerstood to be speaking to herself, aside, — “ As my sister is compared to a wall, 
1 also in my person am upright as a wall : hut, I have this farther advantage, that my 
bosom is ample and full, as a Kiosk projecting beyond a wall : and though Kiosks 
offer repose and indulgence, yet my bosom ofi'ers to my spouse infinitely more effec- 
tual enjoyment than they do.” This, it may lie conjectured, is the simple idea of 
the passage ; the difference being, that turrets are built on the top of a wall ; Kiosks 
project from the front of it. The name kiosk is not restricted to this construction ; 
but includes most of what are commonly called summer-houses, or pavilions. 

There is another passage, 2 Kings ix. 30: — which is well illustrated by our Plate, 
‘ “ Jezabel painted her face, attired her head, and looked out at a window. .As Jehu 
entered the gate — he lifted up his face to the window. . . .and said, “ Throw her 
down,” &c. If we suppose the window out of which .lezabel looked was one of 
those in the kiosk of our Print, we see how it might be over the gateway toward 
VoL. II. 3 D 
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wbicli Jehu was driving ; bow he might lift up his face toward the window over the 
gateway, whicii he was now entering; how her blood might be sprinkled on the wall, 
and on tlie horses of Jehu’s chariot, when she was thrown down ; and how he might 
trample her under foot, *. e. of his horses ; verse 33. In short, the whole of the 
story becomes more rircumstantial, by connecting with ihthis idea of the Kiosk as 
the station of the idolatrous queen of Israel on that occasion. 

I'hat a Kiosk — a projectins Kiosk, was a common situation from whence to beliold 
a triumphant entry is implied in the Song of Deborah, who represents the mother of 
Sisera as looking out of a window, and crying through the lattice, “ Why is his cha- 
riot so long in coming?” Judges v. 20. Our Print shews these parts distinctly; the 
window, and the lattice ; it shews too, how by its projection from the wall, a struc- 
ture of this kind commanded a view of a whole street ; so that no situation could he 
more suitable for enjoying the sight of a procession ; also, as being in the Kiosk 
apparently implies a place of pleasure, expectations, this particular renders the 
understood I’everse of defeat instead of triumph, more bitter, more poignant. [Comp. 
No. Lii. the extract from J)r. Shaw.] 

“ At the upper end of the room there is sometimes a light wooden Kiosk proiecl- 
in^' Jrotn%lie\body of a building, and supported in the manner of a, balcony. It is 
raised a foot and a half higher than the floor of the Divan, of which it fonns a con- 
tinuation, and is d(‘corated in the same fashion. It is nearly of the same breadth 
with the room, but the ceiling is lower, and having windows on the three sides it is 
more airy.” iUissiii.L’.s Aleppo, p. 28. “Some of the Marubbaflirst floor chambers 
of the women] have handsome Kiosks projecting over the shrubbery.” p. 32. 

This is something like the bow, or bay, window, of our ancient bouses. 

No.DCIAXlV. WEDDING PROCESSIONS; with a Plate. 

IN No. ci.vii. the reader has seen a specimen of the recollections to which the 
Plate of Makriage Processions had given rise; with applications to various 
passages of Si'ripture. The greater part of them may be referred with no less pro- 
priety to the subjects before us. It is not to be imagined, that the pomp attending 
the Marriages of the lower classes can be very extensive ; although, no doubt, they 
are nothing backward on such occasions. But, when the Bride is the daughter of 
a great man, the concourse of people in waiting, in attendance, and as spectators, 
comprizes almost all the inhabitants of a place; and in cities of magnitude, amounts 
to many thousands. Comp. No. xlix. The reader will have the goodness to admire 
the excellence of the songs, the harmony of the instruments which form the concert; 
the spirited praises of the Bride, whose good qualities were never before so per- 
fectly well known, together with the rapturous applauses bestowed on her beauty 
and qualifications, which after having been applied with infinite grace and elegance 
to the lady and her spouse, on this occasion, will be as fresh as ever, and equally 
suitsiblc, to all succeeding couples who do honour to the Marriage state, by solemn 
and joyous Processions, on their entrance into it. 

The lower figure on the Plate is copied from a little book of an anonymous 
author, which “ compares the Customs of the East-Indians and the Jews ;” publish- 
ed 1705. We quote his own words in explanation of this representation: 

“ St. Matthew relates a parable, which I think may be explained by a ceremony 
of the Indians. Speaking of the five foolish virgins, who never thought of getting 
oil, till the bridegroom was ready to come in, he tells us, “ At midnight there um a 
great cry made. Behold, the Bridegroom cometh,goye out to meet him. Matth. xxv. 6. 
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** It appears to be scarcelj agreeable to our customs, that a man should go out 
on his marriage-night, and not return to his house till midnight ; and therefore it 
may be asked, whether there was any taw that obliged him to do after this manner, 
since he arrived in great ceremony at his house, wliere the women were ready with 
lamps to go out and meet him, and a feast was prepared for him. 

“ ’Tis not difficult to answer this question, if we do it agreeably to the customs of 
the Indians ; for on the day of their marriage, the husband and wife being both in 
the same pa/A'i, or paianqiiin, (which is the ordinary way of carriage in the country, 
and is carried by four men upon their shoulders,) go out betu'cen seven and eight 
o’clock at night, accompanied with all their kindred and friends. The trumpets 
and drums go before them ; and they are lighted by a number of massals, which are 
a kind of flambeaux, the make whereof 1 shall quickly explain. 

“ Immediately behind the palumptin of the new-married couple, walk many 
women, whose business is to sing verse, wherein they wish them all kind of pros- 
perity, as the Greeks and Romans formerly used to do in their epithalamiiims. 

“ 1 believe it is of these public singers that the Scripture speaks, when it says in 
the last chapter of lilcclesiastes, ver. 4. all the daughters of musiek shall be 
broaght low, intending by that to give us one sign of a public desohition. The 
royal prophet also mentions this soi*t of women, and calls them jwenaJis tympauis- 
trias, Fsalm Ixvii. 20. 

“ The new-married couple go abroad in this equipage, for the space of some 
hours, after which they return to their own house, where the women and domestics 
wait for them. The whole house is enlightened with little lamps, and many of 
these massals already mentioned, are kept ready for their arrival, besides tlkose that 
accompany them, and go before their palanquin. 

“ This sort of lights are nothing else but many pieces of old linen, squeezed hard 
.against one another, in a rouud figure, and forcibly thrust down into a mould of 
copper. Those who hobl them in one hand, have in the other a bottle of the sanw 
ntelal, icith the mould of' copper, which is full of oyl, and they take care to pour out of 
it, from, time to time, upon the linen, which otherwise gives no light. 

“ When the Bridegroom and the Bride are come into the house, the wife retires 
with the women, and the husband sits down with his friends upon tapistry or ma- 
trasses, >vhere their meat is served up to them. I'he company is always very 
numerous ; and 1 doubt if among the Greeks there were so many brideiuaids as 
there are among the Indians. 

“ The parable in the Gospel appears plainly to have relation to this custom ; 
and perhaps the .Tews, at least in the days of .Jesus Christ, used some ceremony that 
«;:ime near it, w ithout which I cannot see that a clear explication can be given of 
this return of the spouse at midnight, and the feast that followed imme<liately after 
his arrival : and yet those who have written of the Jewish traditions, have said 
nothing of it. 

“ It may very well be, that Christ fetched this example from other nations which 
wei'c near Judea, whose customs and ceremonies the Jews might know. 

“ It were in vain to alledge that this is only a parable; for all those which our 
Saviour made use of, were founded either upon the customs of the Jews, or of the 
other nations that lay near to Palestine.” 

We shall add to this, extracts from travellers, who describe countries not so dis- 
tant from Judea as India is : they illustrate many of the above particulars, and 
corroborate the whole. The first is from Thevejiot. 

3 D 2 
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“ Whilst 1 was at Surat, the governor of the town married his daughter, to the 
son of an Omra, who came thither for that end. That young lord made his trum- 
pets, tymbals, and drums play publicly during tw'elve or fourteen days, to entertain 
the people, and to publish his Marriage. On a Wednesday, whicli was appointed for 
the ceremony of the Wedding, he made the usual cavalcade, about eight o’clock at 
night. First, marched his standards, which w'erc followed by several hundreds of 
men, carrying torches : these torches were made of bamboo, or cane, at the end 
whereof was an iron candlestick, containing rolls of oiled cloth, made like sausas^es. 
Among these torch-lights, were two hundred men, women, little boys, and little 
girls, who had each of them upon their head a little hurdle of ozier twigs, on which 
were five little earthen cruses, that served for candle.sticks to so many wax-candles. 
These people were accompanied by a great many others ; some carrying baskets, 
rolls of cloth, and oil to supply the flambeaux ; others <'arrying candles. 

“The trumpets came after tfie flambeaux-carriers ; and these were followed by 
public dancing-women, sitting in two machines, made like bedsteads without posts, 
m the manner of palanquins, which several men carried on their shoulders. They sung 
and played on their cymbals, intermingled with plates, and flat thin pieces of cop- 
per, which they struck one against another, and made a very clear sound, but 
unpleasant, if compared with the sound of our instruments. Next came six prelly 
handsome led horses, with cloth saddles, wrought with gold-thread. 

“ The Bridegroom, having his face covered with gold fringe, which hung down 
from a kind of mitre, that he wore on his Itead, followed on horseback ; and after 
came twelve horsemen, who had behind them two great elephants, and two camels, 
which carried each two men, playing on tymbals; and besides these men, each 
elephant had his guide, sitting upon his neck. This Cavalcade, having for tin* 
space of two hours marched through the town, passed at length before the 
governor’.^ house ; when* they continued, as they had done all along the streets 
w here they went, to throw fire-works for some time, and the bridegroom retired. 

“ Soinetiine after, bonfires, prepared on the river-side, before the governor’s house, 
were kindled ; and on tlie water, before the castle, there were six barks, full of 
lamps burning in tiers. About half an hour alter ten, these barks drew near the 
house, the better to light the river; and then at the same time, on the side of 
Rennelle, there were men that put candles upon the water, which, floating gently, 
without going out, were by an ebbing-tide carried towards the sea. 

“ The maid was married in her father s house, by a Mouta, and about two of the 
clock in the morning was conducted upon an elephant to her husband's lodgings." 
Travds in Persia, p. 22, 23. 

The following is an observation of Major Hope, in Egypt: 

11 Sept, at Cairo. “ Note. There are frequent Weddings passing, and the Bride 
i.s paraded through the city, veiled ; with a canopy supported by four slaves, if pos- 
sessed of them : and richly dressed. Her neai'est of kin attend her under the 
canopy; beside which, she is accompanied by women, and children ; with music, and 
drums beating. The veil bangs down to her feet; and on the top of her head is 
formed into something resembling a crown, adorned with sequins, and beads, &c.” 

Touunefort describes a Marriage among the Armenians, not dissimilar in point 
of ceremonies ; but it should be remarked, that these being now Christians, some 
variations may be expected from their ancient customs. 

“ They have particular rules and customs in relation to Marrii^e : a widower can 
marry but a widow ; and amongst them none may contract a riUrd marriage, which 
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would be accounted fornication; and, in like manner, a widow cannot mai’ry a 
bachelor. There is no gjeat harm hitherto ; nay, perhaps. Marriages would be 
better, and more agreeably managed thus among .them, than among tliosc of other 
religions, if the persons were permitted to know one auotlier b«d'ore the Marriage. 
Marriages are wholly managed according to the pleasure of the mothers, who 
generally consult only their husbands. After having agreed upon the articles, tin* 
mother of the young man comes to the house wl»ere the young woman dwells, 
accompanied by a priest, and two old women: she presents her with a ring, in 
behalf of her son. The young man shews himself at the same time, keeping his 
gravity as much as may be; for he is not permitted to laugh at the first interiiew; 
it is true, this interview is indifferent ; because the fair one, (or ugly one) does not so 
mmh as shew even her eyes, she is so veiled. The day before the nuptials, the Bride- 
groom sends suits of clothtfs ; and some hours after, goes himself, to receive the 
present his Bride is to make him. 'I'he next day they mount their horses, and take 
a great deal of care to have v(;ry fine ones. The Bridegroom, coming out of the 
house of his Bride, goes first, havinff his Jtmd covered with a couonet, a garland oj' 
gold or silver, or with a gauze veil, of a flesh colour, according to his ipiality : thi-s ved 
hangs half way dow'n tlie bo<ly. In lus right hand he holds one end of a girdle, 
whicli his Bride, who follows him on horsehacle, covered with a white \»*il, holds by 
the other end : this veil hangs down to the horse’s legs ; two men walk by tin* side 
of the Bride's horse, to hold the veins. 1 lie parents, friends, the flower of tin* youth, 
on horseback, and on foot, accompany them to church, with the sound of instru- 
ments of music, in Procession, tapers in their hands, and without any disorder. They 
alight from their horses at the church door, and the young couple w alk to the stt*j>s 
of the sanctuary, holding the girdle by the ends all the way they go. 'fhere they 
stand together abreast ; and the priest, having put the Bible on tiu*ir heads, asks 
them if they will take one another for husband and wife? — •they bow their heads, 
to signify their consent. Then the prii*st pronounces the sacramental w'ords, he 
performs the ceremony of the rings, anti sajs mass. After that, they return to tin* 
Bride’s house, in the same order they came. The husband goes to betl first : the 
wife does not put off her veil till she gets into bed. But, after all, this is no better 
than, as we say in English, buying a pig in u poke. They say there are Armenians, 
who would not know their wives, if tliey should find them lying with other mi’n. 
Every night they put out the candle before they take ofl‘ their reil ; and the greatest 
part of them never shm their faces all the day." 

The reader is now prepared to understand several allusions to Marriage Cere- 
moni(*s, which occur in Scripture. Such as — mention of tin* time of night, vide Luke 
\ii. 36. ; where uncertainty of the master’s return from the wedding-feast is extended 
to the cock-crowing, and to the morning. — ^’^The number of people, — the freedom of 
access, — the liberty of joining the Procession, — the general notoriety of tin* event, 
and many other particulars ; not omitting the crown worn by the bridegroom, alluded 
to in the Canticles ; nor the possibility that the bride, among the Jews, might follow 
the bridegroom on horseback; as may be thought from a passage in that |)oem. 

Our subject has explained very clearly the kind of lamps used on such splendid 
occasions, with the necessity of replenishing thein with oil. The same necessity, 
of course, attends those vessels which contain oil for this purpose ; and thus we 
have a material, and, tons, a difficult, part of the parable well illustrated. Taking 
as certain that the lamps in the parable were like those delineated in our Plat»*, wc 
have copied our upper subject from Chabdin, to shew that the female attendants 
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of the Bride carried lights, which, ia this instance, are flambeaux. That they are 
flambeaux, rather than lamps, makes no difficulty ; as in effect they might be either. 
We see, also, that women nde on horseback on these occasions, as appears by those 
who precede the covered vehicle which contains the Bride : we are moreover to 
consider this representation as that of a very moderate Procession, and must 
ply the figures in our imagination, yet keeping them to the same employments, pur- 
poses, and characters. 

I'he palanquin of the lower subject is used in India on these occasions, as 
a[)pears from a print, representing a similar Procession, in Sonnerat : whether such 
might be used in Judea is uncertain. We have supposed one like it to be described 
in Solomon's Song. There is no doubt but what neighbouring countries, not to say 
provinces of the same empire, different ranks in life, and those many variations of 
circuin.stances which need no explanation, would occasion departures from strict 
similarity in these Processions ; while nevertheless, their general purport and resem- 
blance would be founded on the same principles, and they would be conducted 
agreeably to the same maxims and cu.stoms. 

No. DCLXXV. Mt)URNlNG OF THE WOMEN AT RAM All, 

OVER THE Graves of their Chilpren. 

Extract, translated from Le Buuyn’s Voyage in Syria, i». 250, 

“ WE have formerly described the great Mournings of the Women ofTiirkey, on 
account of the deaths of their husbands and relations. Thi.s custom is not so 
peculiar to (hem, but what wc find it also among other Orientals, a.s u ell Maronit(>8 
as Cofihtes, and the other Christian sects. 'The women go in companies, on certain 
days, out cf the towns to t/te tombs of their relations, in order to weep there; and 
when they are arrived, they display very deep expressions of grief 

“ Wlnle I was at Rama, I saw a very great company of these Weeping Women, 
who went out of the town. I followed them, and after having observed the place 
they visited, adjacent to their sepulchres, in order to make their usual lamentations, 
I seated myself on an elevated spot, from whence I designed the annexed plate. 
They first went and placed themselves on the sepulchres, and wept there; where, 
after having remained about half an hour, some of them rose up, and formed a ring, 
holding each other by the hands, as is done in some country dances. Quickly two 
of them quitted the others, and placed themselves in the center of the ring ; where 
they made so much noise in screaming, and in clapping their hands, as together 
with their various contorsions, might have subjected them to the suspicion of mad- 
ness. After that, they returned and seated themselves to weep again; till they gra- 
dually withdrew to their homes. The dresses they wore were such as they generally 
used, while, or any other colour ; but when they rose up to form a circle together, 
they put on a black veil, over the upper parts of their persons, as is endeavoured 
to be shewn in the Plate.” [This took place at Ramah, between Joppa and Jeru- 
.salem, near Lydda.] 

This seems to be the remains of a custom observed in ancient times. We read of 
Mary's supposed, ''going to the grace to weep therCt" John xi. 81. — of “ weepiilg 
yyilh hoyybng,” Isaiah xv. 3. — of “ the noise of weeping equalling the noise of joy,” 
Ezra iii. 13. with other expressions of public and ceremonious weeping, even so 
early as the days of Abraham, Gen. xxiii. 2. and Moses, Dent, xxxiv. 8. The pre- 
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sent, hotirerer, is not an opportunity to discoas the! mode of "Weeping, so much as 
the scene of it. Mountains seem to have been the usual places for conspicuous 
Weeping and Lamentation : so we read, Isaiah xv. 2, “ he is gone vp to the high places 
to weep, ’ wiiether hills, or temples upon them : and Jer. iii, 23. “A voice was heard 
OH the high pbt^, weeping :'’-^also chap, xlriii. 5. “ in the going up of JLu/iith 
continual Weeping shall go up.” et at. We see this custom continued in the extract 
before us, and 1 think it may illustrate the raeta])hor of ** Rachel weeping for her 
children, and refudng tio be comforted, because they are not.” Matth. ii. 18. 1 the 

rather suggest this, because, the Jews insist [and Mr. Levi, lately] that Rachel is 
very ill introdticed by the evangelist Matthew in reference to the children slain by 
order of Herod at Bethlehem. I’hey say, that the Lamentation of Rachel referring 
only to the carrying away of captives to Babylon, and being connected with a pro- 
mise of their return, it is not of that desperate description to justify the application 
of it by the evangelist. The passage stands thus, Jer. xxxi. f5. 

Tiiua saitU the Lord : 

A voice was heard in Raniah, 

Lamentation and bitter Weeiting; 

Rachel weeping lor her children. 

Refused to be comforted, because they were nut. 

Thus saiUi the Lord; 

Refrain thy voice from weeping. 

And thine eyes from tears ' 

For thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Luku ; 

And they shall come again from the land of the enemy. 

And there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 

That thy children shall come again to their own border. 

Certainly this passage closes with hopeful and grateful ideas, so far, therefore, as 
the prophet apostrophizes the tender Mother of the tribes of Joseph and Benjamin, 
be addresses consolation to her: not so the evangelist ; whose metaphorical Rachel 
deplores her children hopelessly cut off, and departed for ever. 

i would wish therefore, to state, ou the authority of Le Bruyn, — 1 . that it is 
customary for Mothers in the East to seek the graves of their decease<l children, in 
order to weep over them ; meaning to infer, that this being a custom in the East at 
present, it was the same anciently ; so that in point of lamentation, any Mourning 
Mother might have answered the allusion of the evangelist as well as Rachel. 

2. That, it is probable, high places or hills a little way out of the towns, were 
usually the scenes of such lamentations, anciently ; as we find by passages already 
<|uoted : — and that such we^ngs are now maintained in the same places : the same 
customs, for the most part, pre\ ailing in modern as in ancient time.s. 

3. That, the word Ramah signifies high places in general ; and that any liigli 
place, the usual scene of such Maternal lamentation, would have answered the 
evangelist’s purpose, in reference to Mourning Mothers. 

4. That Rachel was buried at, or near, Hamah, Gen. xxxv. 9. xlvii. 7. 1 Sam. x. 2. 
where the Israelites were assembled to be carried into captivity, Jer. xl. 1. This 
Ramah is not that mentioned by Le Bruyn ; which is near Lydda : the prophet’s 
Ramah is near Bethlehem. 

5. That, the same custom of women’s weeping for their children was probably 
inaintaioed in the evangelist’s time, at Ramah near Bethlehem, as Le Bruyn found 
at Ramah neai‘ Lydda ; that Ramah being a high place fit for the purpose, and 
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such hi|^h places bcin{^ selected as scenes of maternal lamentation ; it \rill follow, 
that there is nothing forced or constrained in the reference of St. Matthew, chap, 
ii. 18. to a Mourning of mothers over their children, and refusing to be comforted ; 
since such was [as it still is] the custom of the vicinity. The allusion to this 
custom would be still more conspicuous, if it were [as I doubt not it was] main* 
tained at Rachel's Ramah ; and the apostrophe to Rachel would be still more 
impressive, if those mournings were exhibited in an open and high place, or spot of 
ground, adjacent to her tomb, or the memorial of it. To call such Mournings Mourn- 
ings of Rachel [not to say that this name might actually be given them, by the people, 
in the days of St. Matthew ; who, as he wrote in the language of the country, certainly 
was acquainted with the customs of the country, as ^well local as general,] from 
the place in which they were performed ; can scarcely be called a poetical licence. 

These remarks set in a very easy light the accommodation employed by the evan- 
gelist; who, certainly, selects Rachel as a mother of the most affectionate character; 
and instances in her, though long since dead, that grief which living mothers felt, 
and under w’hich living mothers lamented. This seems to justify also, the expres- 
sion of the evangelist, “ then was fulfilled the language of Jeremiah the prophet 
for if Rachel lamented, according to the usage of the vicinity, on account of the 
departun* of her children into captivity; — if, when they were not slain, but only 
deported, she u'as, as it were, raised by the impulse of poesy, out of her tomb, to 
grie^«, to lead with elevated hands, and plaintive voice, the lamentations of the 
weeping mothers ; surely when her children were reatlp slain she might well break 
the bonds of .silence, by loud and bitter cries, expressing those agonii-s which rent 
her sympathetic bosom : she might preside over the sorrows, the public sorrows, 
which such 0(;casion demanded, and which, after similar privations, were expected, 
according to established usage. In short, if the prophet had any right to raise the dead, 
on account of a circumstance of temporary, but not hopeless, distress, the evangelist 
had, at least, equal, not to say greater, right to enqiloy the same metaphor, on occa- 
sion of a slaughter, neither alleviated by hope of return, nor by possibility of future 
restoration ; but in every sense fatal : a cniel instance of tyrannical jealousy, and of 
vindictive anticipation. This was a fulfilment of the allusion and intent'of Jeremiah, 
much beyond that marked by the prophet himself; it was a deeper completion of his 
worils : a more entire temiinution of his sentiment; founded, like his, on local 
custom, and, like his, supported by the daily occurrences of time, and place, and 
by the general manners of the readers for whom bis narration was intended. 

To coiK'lude, we are justified by the evidence adduced, in assuming — that the 
mothers of the infants slaughtered at Bethlehem did siibserjuently, and certainly, 
visit their tombs, and lament with loud exclamations over the remains of their 
tenderly beloved offspring. Admitting this, where is tlie incongruity of imagining, 
that the mother of the adjacent trilve, though interred many ages ago, should be 
recalled from that interment, by the poetical imagination of the prophet, to officiate 
ill the distrt'ss of her daughters deprived of their children ? — and if this be permitted 
to th(' prophet, on what principle shall it be refused to the evangelist? 

It is impossible to place any dependunceon the antiquity of the tomb now shewn 
as that of Rachel, near Bethlehem. It stands within six or seven paces of the field 
of Ep'irata : about forty paces out of the high road. On a hill a little farther on, to 
the right, are ruins of a tower and houses ; “ 'I'hey tohl us,” says D’Arvieux, “ that 
they were the remains of the little town of Rumali, of whit;h Jeremiah s|)eak8 in hia 
** Laiuimtations and where Herod caused tlte innocent babes to be slain; as also in 

the 
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the neighbourhood.” If this tradition be eorrect — (and the Evangelist’s words 
rather support it) — then the poetical resuscitation of Kaclu*l, has a closer alliance 
with the real facts of the history, than has usualh been imagined. 

Mr. Buckingham ha.s, veiy lately, published a figure of the structure called 
Rachel’s Tomb, near Bethlehem. What appears of this structure is certainly 
modern ; but, that traveller supposes it may enclose the remains of a pillar, or other 
ancient monument. It is sufficient if it marks the place of Rachel's interment; so 
that it could not well be forgot in the neighbourhood. XVac. Palest, p. 212. 

No. DCLXXVI. 

OF THE MILL, OR QUERN, FOR GRINDING CORN : with a Plate. 

IN No. cix. the reader has seen several instances of Scripture illustration, con- 
nected with the Eastern maimer of grinding Corn, and of making Bread : the subject 
has been contemplated with additional interest, by later travellers, of whose autho- 
rity we avail ourselves, by transcribing their remarks. 

The following extracts are from that intelligent traveller, Mr. Pennant: nothing 
need be said in support of their correctness, or of their authenticity. 

At Kinloch Leven. “ Saw here a Quem, a sort of portable mill, made of two 
stones, about two feet broad, thin at the eelges, and a little thicker in the middle. 
In the center of the upper ston<* is a hole to pour in the Corn, aiul a peg by way of 
handle. The whole is placed on a cloth ; the grinder pours the Corn into the hole 
with one hand, and with the other turns round the upper stone with a very rapid 
motion, while the meal runs out at the sides, <ui the cloth. 'I'his is rather preserved 
as a curiosity, being much out of use at present. Such are supposed to be the same 
with what are common among the Moors, Iwing the simple substitute for a Mill.” 
Tour in Scotland, 17(i9.p. 231. 

In the Isle of Hum, or Honin, “ Notwithst.nnding this island has several streams, 
here is not a single mill ; all the inolinary operations are done at home ; the ('orn is 
graddand, or burnt out of the ear, instead of being thrashed : this is performed 
two ways; first, by cutting off the ears, and drying them in a kiln, then setting fire 
to them on a floor, and picking out the grains, by this oy>eration rend«*red as black 
as coal. The other method is more expeditious ; for the whole sheaf is burnt, with- 
out the trouble of I’utting otf the ears ; a most ruinous practice, as it destroys both 
thatch and manure, and on that a<‘count has been wisely prohibited in some of the 
i.slands. Gratldanned Corn is the “ parched i*orn” of Holy Writ. Thus Boaz 
presents his beloved Httth with parched corn ; and Jesse si'iids David with an 
ephuh of the same to his sons in the camp of Smd. 'Fhe grimling was also per- 
formed by the same sort of machine, the Quern, m which two women were neces- 
sarily employed. Thus it is projihesied, two women shall be grimling at the mill, one 
shall be taken, the other left. [Matth. xxiv. 41.] 1 must observe, too, that the 
island lasses are as merry at their work of grinding the graddan, the ica/^pog of the 
aucicuts, as thosi; of Greece were in the days of Aristophanes, 

Who warbled as they ground tlieir patched Coin. Nubes, Act v. Scene ii. 

Graddan is derived from Grad, quick, as the jirocess is so expeditious.” 

[Dr. Jamieson in his “ Dictionary of the Scottish Language,” corrects this mistake 
of Mr. P. and observes that the Gaelish ^''rred-an, signifies to parch, to scorch, from 
which the name given to parched Corn is evidently formed. He hints also, lhat 

VoL. II. 3 E 
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tracts of this term still appear in the English grid-iron; an instrument for rapidly 
broiling food.J 

“ The Quern or lira is made in some of the neighbouring counties, on the main* 
land ; and costs about fourteen shillings. This method of grinding is very tedious ; 
for it employs two pair of hands four hours to grind only a single bushel of Com. 
Inst<!atl of a hair sieve to sift the meal, the inhabitants here have an ingenious sub* 
stitute, a sheep skin stretched round a hoop and perforated with small holes made 
witli a hot iron. They knead their bannock with water only, and bake, or rather 
toast it, by laying it upright against a stone placed near the fire.” Tour to the 
Hebrides, 1772. Part 1. pp. 321, 322. 

In the Ish of Side. “ On my return am entertained with a reliearsal, I may call 
It, of the luagh, or, walking of cloth, a substitute for the fulling-mill. Twelve or 
fourteen women, divided into two equal numbers, sit down on each side of a long 
board, ribbed lengthways, placing the cloth on it. First, they begin to work it 
backwards and forwards with their hands, singing at the same time, as at the Quern: 
when they have tired their hands, every female uses her feet for the same purpose, 
and six or seven pair of naked feet are in the most violent agitation, working one 
against the other ; as by this time they grow very earnest in their labours, the fury 
of the song rises ; at length it arrives to such a pitch, that, without breach of 
charity, you would imagine a troop of female demoniacs to have been assembled. 

“ They sing in the same manner when they are cutting down the Corn, when 
thirty or forty join in <‘horus, keeping time to the sound of a bagpipe, as tl*C Grecian 
lasses were wont to do to that of a lyre during vintage, in the days of Homer. {Iliad, 
xviii. line 570.) The, .subject of the songs at the luaghadh, the Quern, and on this 
occasion, are sometimes love, sometimes panegyric, and often a rehearsal of the 
deeds of the ancient heroes, but commonly all the tunes are slow and melancholy. 

“ Singing at the Quern is now almost out of date, since the introduction of water- 
mills. The laird can oblige his tcuiants, as in England, to make use of this more 
expeditious kind of grinding ; and I'lnpowers his miller U) search out and break any 
Querns he can find, as machines that defraud him of the toll. Many centuries past, 
the legislature attempted to discourage these awkward mills, so prejudicial to the 
landlords, who had been at the expense of others. In 1284, in the time of Alex- 
ander 111. it was provided, that * na man sail presume to grind quheit, maishloch, 
or rye, with hand mylne, except he be compelled by storm, or be in lack of mills 
quhilk sould grind the samen. And in this case, gif a man grindes at hand mylnes, 
he sal gif the threttein measure as multer : and gif anie man contraveins this our pro- 
hibition, he sail tine his hand mylnes perpetualie.’ Idem, pp. 327, 328. 

These extracts otfer abundant matter for consideration. 

As to these instruments of domestic employment being found at present in the 
distant parts of Scotland : — What nation first imported them there? Are they of 
remote antiquity ? — of the Scythian tribes ? — of Druidical usage ? I incline to think, 
that many articles of Druidical use are to be found in difterent parts of our island, 
by accurate observation ; many customs, and peculiarities of our country establish- 
ments, which pass for good Christian piety, to mere current attention. And why 
not ? When nature or necessity commands such customs, why should Christianity 
abrogate them? Was Religion intended to supersede nature and necessity? or to 
change civil and familiar manners? It might regulate and improve them ; but those 
which were laudable before the times of Christianity, are laudable still; and 
“ against such,” we may say with the apostle, very justly, “ there is no law.” 
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This representation furnishes a more correct notion of the application of our 
Lord’s expression, Matt. xxiv. 41. “ Two men shall be at work in the JieM, one sliall 
be taken, and the other left: two women grinding at the mill. — •' In No. cix. these 
two wemen were supposed to be grinding “ in an apartment" of a house ; but, from 
Mr. Pennant’s representation, it is clear, that these women might be grinding out 
of doors; consequimtly, they form an exact parallel to the men at work in the field: 
the individuals of both sexes being employed in their customary labour. We see, 
also, that these Querns are worked by two women, for speed and for cheerfulness ; 
as singing forms part of the activity they demand, i. e. to cheer — I had almost said 
to cheat, the labour by vocal amusement. How close, how accurate! must that provi- 
vidence come which “ takes one” of the women in our plate, yet leaves the other ! 

We may query, also, whether the expression “sound of the millstone,” Rev. xviii, 
24. must necessarily import the rattle of the mill itself : — may it mean the voice of the 
singing which accompanies grinding? for it seems pretty clear, by Mr. Pennant’s 
narration, that the voice of the grinders is heard much above and beyond that of 
the mill, when “ the fury of the song rises — to such a pitch — as you would imagine 
a troop of “ female demoniacs” might scream out. 

The Parched Corn described by Mr. Pennant, and the manners of parching it, 
are not merely amusing ; they also are instructive ; they will remind the reader of 
many passages in Scripture, where Parched Corn is mentioned ; and the difl’erenf 
manners of roasting, or parching it, w'ill not escape his notice. Indeed, 1 would 
not be certain whether this veiy distinction is not expressed by the use of different 
words in the Hebrew original. wSo we read. Lev. xxiii. 14. “ And 1. bread, and 2. 
(*'7p, kali) parched corn ; and 3. cahmei.) green ears," says our translation, 

“ ye shall not eat.** This very word carmel appears to be derived from 0^3 cami, 
to cut off, and bo tnel, to fill ; whence it signifies full ears of corn cut off from the 
stalk. Lev. ii. 14. “ Thou shalt offer for thy first fmits green ears of com dried by 
the fire, even [rather, and] corn beaten out of full ears,” carmel. Now, why are 
these carmel put after the corn dried by the fire in tliese passages, unless they also 
had undergone the action of parching? Had they been m their natural state, they 
ought to have come before that which is mentioned as having been dressed; but by 
being placed after it, they seem to be assimilated to it, and, as it were, ranged under 
it. Consider, also, 2 Kings iv. 42. “ A man brought twenty loaves of barley, and 

full ears, in tlie husk thereof.” Had he not [“ kiln-dried”] parched this com before 
he brought it ? w hereby he rendered it fit for immediate use ; yet he had not beat it 
out of its husks, wherein, probably, it was fitter for carriage or for keeping, during 
the I'onveyance of it. At any rate, as it was ordered to be “ set before the people,” 
and eaten dire<*tly, it should seem that it was in a state fit for eating, which could be 
no other than parched, to answer the circumstances of the story ; though it is true 
there might be, and probably were, otlier modes or degrees of parching, as well 
corn as other grain. It is pleasing to observe the precision and accuracy of Scrip- 
ture words, which certainly were not used origitially without a correct meaning, and 
a specific application to their subject ; whether, or not, it be now perceived by us. 

Hr. E. H. Clarke in his “ Travels in the Holy Land,” has communicated obser- 
vations made on the spot, which well deserve insertion. 

In the island of Cyprus, says he, “ I observed upon the ground the sort of stones 
used for grinding com called Querns in Scotland, common also in Lapland, and in 
all parts of Palestine. These are the primaeval mills of the world ; and they arc 
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still found in all com countries, where rude and ancient customs have not been liable 
to those change's introduced by refinement. The employment of grinding with these 
mills is confined solely to females; and the practice illustrates the observation of our 
Saviour, alluding to this custom in his prediction concerning the day of judgment, 
Matt. -vxiv. 41. “ Two women shall be grinding at the mill; one shall be taken, 
and the other left.” p. 242. 

[Without too closely examining this reference of the learned traveller to the day 
of judgment, — though, perhaps, we might find it difficult to conceive how any can 
be “ left” at that important period, — we thank him for his information; which he 
lias much improved by his report of what he saw at Nazareth.] 

“ Scarcely had we reached the apartment prepared for our reception, when looking 
from the window into the court-yard belonging to the house, we beheld two women 
grinding at the mill, in a manner most fori'ilily illustrating the saying of our Saviour, 
before alluded to. 'I'hi'y w'ere preparing flour to make our bread, as it is alw'ays 
customary in this country, when strangers arrive. I'he two women, seated on the 
jfi’ound, opposite to each other, held between tliein two round flat stones, such as 
are seen in Lapland, and such as in Scotland are called Querns. This was also 
mentioned in describing the mode of grinding corn in the villages of Cyprus ; but. 
The circumstance is so interesting (our Saviour’s allusion actually referring to an 
existing custom in the place of his earliest resilience) that a little repetition may 
perhaps be paiiloneil. In the center of the uppiT stone was a cavity for pouring in 
the corn; and by the side of this, an upright wooden handle, for moving the stone. 
As the operation began, one of the women, with her right haml, pushed this handle to 
the woman opposite, who again sent it to her companion, — thus communicating a 
rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper stone; their left hands being all the 
while employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour escaped from 
the sides of the machine.” p. 429. 

The Dr. says notliing of their singing while thus engaged. 

No. DCLXXVII. EASTERN ATTITUDES OF DEVOTION: with a Plate. 

THIS is one of those Plates which cannot be dispensed with in a work like 
the present, yet which is rather useful in its application to Scripture in general, than 
to any specific passage of Holy Writ. 

Fig. A. Is an action of entreaty, if addressed to God; or of blessing, if ad- 
dressed to man: i.e. of beseeching God to confer his blessing, on the party in behalf 
whom the action is exerted. 

B. Is one of those Attitudes which servants in the East assume, when in pre- 
sence of their superiors : the hands folded across, and the head down-looking, are 
indications of great respect and humility. 

C. Is a manner of abstracting the party’s self from surrounding objects ; while 
mental meditation occupies his whole attention. 

D. Is a kind of meditation, during which the party repeats his prayers : and 
only uses his raised hands in order to keep his attention from wandering. 

E. Isa profound prostration, expressive of the deepest respect and veneration. 

F. Holds a string of beads in his hand ; of which he slips one through his fin- 
gers, at each of his ejaculations, or at each repetition of the name of God, or at 
concluding a prayer, &c. The beads assist him in computing and marking the 
number of such devotions. 
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G. Covers his face with his hands, in order to concenter more efficaciously his 
thoughts and ideas ; that no external object may call off his attention from the 
subject which occupies his mind. 

H. lleseinbles 1). in his Attitude, as sitting on his heels. This Atlitude is 
assumed by servants nhile waiting on their masters. In this manner they attend and 
watch every motion of the hand of their superior, for the purpose of receiving 
orders, &c. which are often given by a scarcely perceptibb? sign made by the lingers, 
or hand ; of w'hich the different actions and positions answ'er almost all the pur- 
poses of vocal language, 

I. Is a kneeling Attitude; one hand laid on the breast, expressing resignation, 
&c. ; the intention of which is very evident, because it is at once affecting anti natural. 

Mr. Harmkr thinks that Fig. H. may explain the action of David, 2 Sam. vii. 
18. who after having received a distinguishing promise from God, went in and 

SAT before the Lord: by way of gratefully returning thanks for this, promise. 

“ Abarbanel, and some Christian expositors, seem to be perplexed about the word 
sitting’; but sitting, after this manner, was expressive of the greatest humiliation, 
and therefore was no improper posture for one who appeared before the ark of 
God." 

Certainly, I appndiend this sitting was an Attitude of worship; nevertheless, con- 
jecture may refer this action to David’s sitting on his throne, as at public worship; 
for such is the usual acceptation of the word used : as Psalm i. 1. he doth not sit 
in the scat of the scornful.” 1 Sam. i. 19. Eli sat on a scat." 1 Sam. xx. 25. the 
king sat on his seat by the wall.” If this word, then, describe* sitting on n .scat, we* 
might be justified iti elouhtiiig, whether it eb*ue)tes expre*ssly the* Attitiiele of our 
figure*, how' jiropeT soe've*r this Attitude might In*. If we* aelel to thi*S(* hints, the* recol- 
lection that JNabeeth was causeel to sit on high — !Ie*b. “ at the head of the jn*opb*," 
perhaps we sliall find ne> im)>re>|mety in suppossiug that Dai id, asking, inaele* a 
public acknowledgement, or returne*d thanks openly, for the* favour receiveti ; — -that, 
as it was in fact a national e*oncern, he was iieit salisfieel with private* gratituele, but 
proclaimeel the blessing granted him, in a manner more noticeable than his ordinarv 
course of weirahip. This is conjecture only ; and merely inte*ndeel in proof, that the* 
word used in the history, is not decisive for this humble manner of sitting : whicli, 
notwithstanding, may be the correct view of the passage. 

It might contribute to our bette*r understanding of this subject, if we* knew te» 
w'hat place king David went in for the purpose of silling before the. Lord. It was 
at a time when David said, “ I dwell in a house of cedar; but the ark e>f (bed 
dwelleth within curtains,” It was when “ David sat (the saint* word as in tin* i erst* 
before us) in his house” — palace ; yet the tabernacle was the jilace of national wor- 
ship and service, the especial presence of God. Certainly, David did not go in to 
the Holy Place before the ark ; nor into the exterior S-anctiiary ; because, the first 
was peculiar to the high priest, in the performance of his sacretl office, annually ; 
the other to the proper priests, in the course of their daily ministration ; I presume, 
he even did not go in to the court of the priests, wh(*r(*in stood the altar, because, 
all lay-men were excluded from thence: but, if he o<*cupi<*<l his usual station of 
worship, what was analogous to the royal throne of Solomon, afterwards, and to 
the MusACH of after ages, the inference would greatly favour our conjecture, tlcat 
some observable act of public worship, grateful but unassuming, is expressed by the 
term sitting — sitting before the Lord. Vide the article Musach, in the Dictionary, 
and, No. ccxlii. 
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The manners of our nation, are so different from those of the East, that what 
was customary there; (and still is) would appear extremely unbecoming 'among us. 
When the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 25. alludes to a stranger, present in a Christian 
assembly as, falling doum on kis face in token of profound reverence, and worship, 
to God” — ^lie supposes an occurrence, which, though not an expression of ordinary 
respect, was nevertheless, well known, and common among those to whom his 
Epistle was addressed. But how would such' a sight surprize, and even alarm, a 
British congregation ! Fig. E. shews that this also is one of the Attitudes adopted in 
Eastern Worship. 

The original word, vfMttKwtw, used in this passage imports to crouch as a dog does 
at the feet of his master : and though it implies profound reverence, yet it does not 
of itself determine whether such reverence be civil, or sacred. It was used by the 
(ireriks to I’xpress the Persian mode of extreme respect, amounting to adoration, 
towards superiors, especially kings : it is employed by the Lxx, in translating the 
second commandment, which forbids every mode of idolatrous worship ; whence it 
should seem to import almost any manner of doing honour, and not strictly pros- 
tration, oiily. 

'llie Apostle, 1 Tim. ii. U. enjoins on Christians “every’ where" that they should in 
prayer “ lift up holy hands, without wrath or doubting.” The painted catacombs, 
or sepulchres of Christian antiquity, exhibit many instances of this ; but, in none 
of them are the hands held up as in Fig. A. they uniformly shew the palms of the 
hands hebi more level, turned upwards, and the back of the hands downwards ; as 
if at once iutreating and receiving. This action seems to have been customary. 

Mr. Morikh has lately added farther illustrations on Fig. C. of which he says, 
when describing the public audience of the British Ambassador at the Persian Court, 
“ We approached the King bowing after our manner, but the Persians bowed as 
David did to Saul, when he stooped tvith his face to the earth., and bowed himself, 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 8.) that is, not touching the earth with the face, but bowing w'ifh their 
bodies at right angles, the hands placed on the knees, and the legs somewhat asun- 
der. It is only on remarkable occasions, that the prostration of the Rome zemecn, 
the face to the earth, is made, which must be by the falling upon the face to the earth 
and worshipping, as .Toshua did, (Josh. v. 14.)” — ^'fhis is tne action of our Fig. E. 

In Mr. Morier’s figure the action of Fig. C* is more, bending than in our figure ; 
and in the Atlas annexed to M, D’Ohsson’s “ History of the Ottoman Empire,” the 
action is so much stronger as to be very little short of absolute prost)ratiou. 

This observation throws considerable light on the story of Saul and the Witch of 
Endor, 1 Sam. xxviii, 14. where the same terms are used as of David in the former 
)>aHsage : Saul stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed himself. It is evident, 
that any man bowing himself, with his body at right angles, and his face looking to 
the eailh, could see nothing of the figure of a person with whom he was supposed 
to hold conversation ; even admitting that he was in the same apartment ; but, if he 
wert' in another apartment, he was effectually precluded from obtaining so much as 
a glimpse of him. 

i\o. DCiAXVllI. EMPLOYMENTS OF SLAVES IN THE EAST. 

THE Plate annej^ed is copied from a design inserted in “ A Voyage to Barbary, 
for tin' Redemption of Captives.” It was drawn by Capt. Henry Boyd, vyhile in a 
state of slavery : and therefore may be considered as authentic ; if jt bo^t no great 
elegance of design, no doubt theCaptain found it a too correct representation of facts. 
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It shews the Employments, the treatment, and tlie condition of those who have 
had the misfortune to fall into the state of Slavery among the Moors, and is fairly 
applicable to the whole of Africa. It corresponds evidently, to the cir(‘mustanr<;s 
attending the state to which the Israelites were reduced in Egypt ; and as such it 
is offered to the reader. 

The chief, or most laborious Employment of Slaves, as appears by our Plate, is. 
Building, in its various branches : from the earliest preparation of the mortar, as, — 
attending the furnace, (for the burning of lime, probably, in this delineation) — sifting 
the materials, mixing them, &c. The mortar is not of that kind which among our- 
selves is laid between bricks in their courses, being more of a liquid, and flowing 
nature, to be poured into frames, or caissons. &c. ; there to set, and harden, and form 
the wall itself, [called, case-work.] After the ingredients of the mortar arc sifted, 
they are well beaten together, and intimately commixed, by constant exertion, ami 
labour, continued iueossantly, during many hours, and sometimes days, till 
thoroughly incorporated. 

The mixture is then carried in baskets, t<» those workmen who pour it into the 
cases for consolidation ; these beat it iirmly into its place, and wlien it is hardened, 
they remove tin; boards from around it, and apply them elsewhere, as wanted in the 
continuation of the wall. Others of the workmen are employed in hewing stones, 
and preparing them for the stronger parts of the building : such as the corners, the 
entrances, the openings, &r. where they contribute to strengthen the edifice, ami 
bind the whole together. 

By attending in a regular order, to the particulars conqirise*! in uiir Plati', w<‘ 
shall be enabled to uiulerstand them with gr<*ater distinctness and ellect. 

A. The I'uRNACK. This is the only delineation of an Eastern furnace which I 
liave met with. 1 suppose its construction to lx* for the purpose of burning lime; 
because it seems to be unfit for burning brick, or tile, &c. 

The Hebrew has three words, all of them rendered by our translators “furnar’c." 

1. (ityja) Cabashf.n, Exod. ix. 0, 10. where we read, that Moses took handfuls 
of ashes of the fwnax-e, and s]»rinkled them uj> toward heaven. 

2. (113), CuK, which should seem to lx* an assay-furnace. J)eut.iv.20. Prov.xvii..‘1. 

3. (113Jl), Tanur, which, I believe, resembles the broad shape of a frying-pan: or 
rather, that kind of broad, flat oven, used by our muffin bakers. We may rationally 
conclude, that the furnuce in our Print, is the Cahashen; as it seems most likely 
that the ashes, thrown up by Moses towards heaven, should be taken from some 
instrument of oppression at which the Israelites had laboured, and by means of 
which they had been ill treated. 

B. The Sieve. There are two words rendered “ sieve” in our translation. 

1. (rros), Cabubah. This I take to be the com van; Amos ix. 9. “ 1 will sift 
the house of Israel among all nations like as (com) is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not 
the least grain fall upon the earth;” the mention of grain clearly implies com. It 
is evident, that the matters sifted in this “ sieve” did not pass through it; but the 
c/wjt/f was blown away by the wind ; while the corn, by its weight, fell into its place, 
and was preserved. 

2. (rtSJ); Nephah. This word [nsa, nephat,] occurs Isaiah xxx. 28. where our 
translation reads, “ to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity.” Obsen'e, the word 
to a{/2 is different in these passages [iu Amos it is ynr, in Isaiah it is hbotJ which 
clearly denotes different manners of sifting ; and as we formerly considered the 
manner of sifting com, (See No.xlviii.) we may conclude, by analogy with our own 
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customs, that the manner of sifting lime, gravel, stones, &c. was by no means the 
same. Bishop Lowth's note on this passage, may set in a striking light the disad- 
vantage of considering only one manner of sifting. 

“ To toss Ute nations with the van of perdition. The word n33r6 is in its form very 
irregular. Kimchi says, it is for Houbigant supposes it to be a mistake, 

and shews the cause of it ; the joining it to the n, which should begin the following 
word. The true reading is DW 

“ The Vulgate seems to be the only one of the ancient interpreters, who has 
explained rightly the sense; but he has dropped the image: ad perdendas gentes 
in nihilum." Kimehi’s explanation is to the following ellect : “rojis a van with 
which they winnow corn; and its use is to cleanse the corn from the chatf and 
straw : but the van, Avith which God will winnow the nations, will be the van of 
emptiness, or pcTditiou ; for nothing usefi.il shall remain behind, but all shall come 
to nothing and perish.” So far Bp. Lowth. 

Now, it may be thought, that a rougher manner of sifting would best meet the 
prophet's idea in this pass:ige ; and therefore, (hat what would suit gra\el or stones, 
&c. will very expre.ssively coincide with this violent sifting of the nations; .since 
they are not to be prescrveil, (for which piiipoes corn is sifted,) but to be destroyed, 
as what passes through a .skreen is intemled to b(' diflercntly applied from what 
remains Indiind. N. 1$. 'riiough our gravel-sAvee/t be nearly tlu' article designed, 
yet the use of the word skreen would be imjiroper in this jiassage, being liable to an 
ambiguity; (as would be “riddle,’ or, &.c.) since sAvm/ also imports a shelter, a 
defence, &<'. in our language. 

C. slu'ws the manner of beating mortar with a wooden shovel, a cry din’erent from 
the corn shovel, the name of which in IlebrcAV, apjn'ars to be rkchat (/im) : but Ave 
read also, lixod. xwii. .‘t. xxxviii. of s/iorcfs for the ashes of the altar which 

no doubt AA ere calculated for dispatch in remoAing those a.shes ; and to this idea 
agees the passag** Isaiah xxvii. 7. the hail shall (n;?') turn oil— shoA el a\\a,\ — sAve«>p 
HAvay — remove quickly — the refuge of lies: i. c. shall dispatch it with haste: 
Vulgate shall overturn : Tlu'odotion shall disturb. 

1). More shovelling away of mortar. As the sIioacI of the figure C. seems rather 
adapted to beating than to shovelling, aac only remark the similarity belAAeen the 
.shovels of B. and 1>. VAhich leads us, on the Avliole, to suppose that tlu'se are of the 
kind mentioned in Exodus. 

E. The Mortar Baskkt. This, 1 presume, in Hebrew is called dud (Tn); and 
it seems to be precisely what is intended Psalm Ixxxi. 0. When Israel Avas in 
Egypt, where he heard a language he understooil not, I removed his shoulder from 
the burden, like those of figure I’, and his hands were delivered from the dud;” the 
Mortar Basket, like that of figure E. aaIio carries his basket Aiilh both hands. 
I'liis corrects our translation; Avherepots (the word adopted) is plural, whereas, in 
the original the Avord dtid 'x^ singular (Tno) though the w'ord “ hands” is plural. 

E. Mortar carried on the shoulder, from the mixed mass, to those w’orkinen aaIio 
are to employ it in raising (he Avail : the pa.ssage of Scripture to Avhieh this might be 
applied, is that last mentioned : “ 1 removed his shoulder from the burden," See. 

(!. Workmen labouring to construct tin* cases of boards into which the mortar is 
to be Jilled; also to deposit the mortar, to beat it, &c. 

H. 1. Stone-heAvers, and Stone-sqnarers : Their actions are pretty much the same 
as those of labourers on the same materials among ourselves. 

K. An 
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K. An Officer appointed to oversee the workmen: He is of some dignity, as 
appears by his umbrelia, his guards, &c. perhaps a governor ; liardly a king. 

L. Guards of the ovCrseer, or governor. 

M. Slaves who had been accused, awaiting their sentence from the governor. 
Observe, the prostration common in the East : that it extends to a very profound 
Attitude, &c. and is, in fact, nothing sliort of adoration or worship. 

N. The manner of Scourging : which is, by laying the sufferer on his face, with 
his whole length extended on the ground ; his limbs are held forcibly down, wliile a 
man with a whip of several cords strikes him on the bare back. This whip having 
several lashes, I conceive coincides with what the Jews say on the subject of whip- 
ping, that it was performed by a whip of three thongs ; thirteen strokes of which 
made thirty-nine lashes ; so that they thereby made a provision against the number 
of stripes exceeding forty, according to Deut. xxv. 3. 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

I would query also, whether this kind of whip may not be the “ scorpion” of 
1 Kings xii. 11 — 14. 2 Chron. x. 11 — 14. If so, then, seeing this instrument is 
employed in the castigation of slaves, there may be a stronger taunt in the words 
of Rehoboam than is usually perct'ived ; “ My father chastised you with whips of a 
single thong; 1 will chastise you with whips of many thongs: even with scorpions; 
He treated you as freemen; I shall treat you a.s slaves.” 

O. A culprit advancing to receive his sentence. As this man is naked, as N. 
is naked also, he is probably, condemned to punishment; whereas, M. not bring 
naked, may have received a favourable sentence, and being perlnaps acquitted, are 
returning thanks, &c. for the favour done them. Their Attitude is but in unison 
with the expression of such a deliverance and acknowh‘dgement, in the East. 

It is to be observed, that the Heads of all trades and professions, are of some 
dignity among the Orientals. Even the common executioner has mau.y followers, 
when he goes his rounds in the discharge of his office, by inflicting |)unishment. 

On the whole, then, this print furnishes an instructive representation of the c*on- 
dition of Israel in Egypt. Exod. v. Here is — the furnace, — the mortar basket, — 
the building, — the overseer, and — the punishment : — here seems to be the rigour also, 
and — the slavery ; with many particulars, to which allusions occur in the history of 
the posterity of Jacob, as referred to in other passages of Scripture, beside the 
immediate detail in Exodus ; if the reader will peruse that detail with this Print 
before him, he will probably perceive in it many points iilustrati\e of the customary 
labours and situation <ff Slaves, which need no enlargement here. 

At Algiers, the Slaves of the Dry are allowed three small ]oav(‘S of bread daily; 
whatever else they may need, they must procure by extra industry. Their labour 
begins very early in the morning, and is ('oiitinucd, without intermission, duntig the 
entire heat of the day, however excessive it may b<e, till within an hour or two of 
sun set; so that they suffer all the severity of that torrid climate. On Friday, which 
is the Mahometan sabbath, they are free to repose. In the camp, these Slaves carry 
the baggage, and perform other laborious offices : but in time of peace, they are 
employed on public works; such as, demolishing walls, hewing rocks, drawing 
carriages laden with materials for building, stones, &c. Some are also loaded with 
heavy chains. [Befoi^ Lord Exmouth’s castigation of Algiers, in ISld.J 

We have considered it as certain, in the course of our Geographical enquiries, 
that the Pharoah to whom Israel was in bondage, was a foreign prince, from a 
distant country, eastward ; in short, almost or altogether a Hindoo : as this prince 
found the sons of Jacob already in ^ypt, settled and respected there, it is probable 
VoL. II. 3 F 
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he would not ad«l to their nervitude by the disg^race of chains; but, in toost other 
rosi>t‘cts there can be no doubt, but what their condition was perfectly conformable 
to lliid of Slaves destined to labour in the erection of public buildings— e.^r. on the 
Pyramids in Egypt, still extant to prove the exertions of those who erected them. 
Comp. ]\os. DXLi. et seq. 

No. DCLXXIX. ON THE PALACE OF KING AHASUEIIUS. 

IT may be taken as a general rule, that wherever our translators have inserted a 
number of words in italic, they have been embarrassed to make sense of the pas- 
sage ; and some have been inclined to think, that in proportion to the number of 
words inserted, is the probability of their having missed the true import of the 
place. Without adopting this notion, 1 may ventun; to ask the reader, whether he 
has been satisfied with the ideas communicated in the first chapter of Esther? — 
“ The king made a f«;ast to all the peojile that were present at Shushan, the palace ; 
both unto great and small, seven days, in the court of the garden of the king’s 
Palace; where were white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine 
linen, and purple, to silver rings and pillars of marble; the beds were of gold, and 
silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black marble.” What 
are w'e to understand by all this? — hangings fastened to silver rings, — to pillars of 
marble? — cords made of fine linen ?•*— beds of gold and silver, — -laid on the pa^e- 
ment ? &c. 

Commentators give very little information on this passage : and it is much better 
to trust at once to ourselves, than to transcribe their conjectures. 

The first thing observable is the canopy covering the court: it was of white 
CANVAS (carpus, DStS): the braces o/‘i7 were 4/mc, (nni« i- e. the cords, &c. 

used to support this canopy, and to keep it in its place, properly extended, &c. 
over head. Secondly, in the court, below, were pavilions, platforms, or railed 
dirisions [the w^ord (chebeli, signifies the railed deck of a ship: vide No. 

CCLXXVI.] of linen, [or, hung with linen] and of aragaman [calico? fine cotton?] 
npon railings of silver pillars — smaller pillars [galili, silvered over and 

COLUMNS of' white marble ; and the divan cushions, (vide No. xii.) were embroidered 
with gold and silver; these yievo placed upon mustabys of porphyry, (red marble) and 
white marble, and romirf-spotted marble, and marble with teand&t>^-irregular-vetW.” 

To justify this description, we shall first consider the Canopy ; the reader will 
judge of its probability and use by the following quotations. 

“ Among the ruins remaining at Persepolis, is a court, containing many lofty 
pillars : one may even presume that these columns did not support any architrave, 
as Sir John Chardin has observed, p. 7(1. tom. iii. but we may venture to suppose, 
that a covering of tapestry, or linen, was drawn over them, to intercept the perpen- 
dicular projection of the sun-beams. It is also probable that the tract of ground 
where most of the columns stand, was originally a court before the palace, like 
that which was before the king’s house at Susa, mentioned Esther, chap. v. and 
through which a flow of fresh air was admitted into the apartments.” Le Bruyn, 
\ (*1 . ii. p. 222. 

This idea of Le Bruyn, formed almost on the spot, supports our suggestion of 
a Canopy covering the court. It is confirmed also by the custom of India. I have 
been told by a gentleman from whom 1 requested information on this subject, that 
“ at the festival of Durma JRafah in Calcutta, the great court of a very large house, 
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b overspres^d with a covering, made of canvas lined with calico ; and this lining 
is ornamented with broad stripes, of various colours ; in which (in India, observe) 
grem predominates. On occasion of this festival, which is held only once in three 
years, the master of the house gives wine and cake, and other refreshments, to the 
English gentlemen and ladies who wish to sec the ceremonies ; he also gives pay- 
ment, as well as hospitality to those who perform them." That such a covering 
would be necessary in hot climates, we may easily suppose ; nor is the supposition 
enfeebled by remarking, that the Coliseum, or Flavian Ampliitheatre at Rome, has 
still remaining on its walls the marks of the masts, or scadbldings, which were 
erected when that immense area was covered with an awning ; as it was during the 
shows exhibited there to the Roman public. Vide the extract from Dr. Shaw, 
No. cciv. also, the Plate to the Second Part of these Thoughts. 

The word rendered brace, (rmt) signifies to catch, to lay hold of, to connect ; it 
may be thought, that these braces went from side to side of the house ; were fas- 
tened to proper projections, high in the sides of the building ; and, passing under 
the white canvas, blue braces must have had an ornamental effect. 

In the lower part of the court, the preparations consisted in what may be called 
a railed platform on a mustaijy ; what these were, the reader will understand, by an 
extract from Dr. Russf.i.l.’s History of Aleppo. 

“ — Part of the principal court is planted with trees, and flowering shrubs ; the 
rest is paved. At the south end is a square basin of water with jet d'eaus, and 
close to it, upon a stone mustaby, is built a small pavilion: or, the JMustahy being 
only railed in, an open divan is occasionally formed on it. [Nb/e, A Mustaby 
i.s a stone platform, raised about two or three; feet above the pavement of the 
court.] This being some steps higher than the basin, a small fountain is usually 
placed in the middle of the divan, the mosaic pavement round which, being con- 
stantly wetted by the jet d'eau, displays a variety of splendid colours, and the water, 
as it runs to the basin, through marble channels which are rough at bottom, prq- 
duces a pleasing murmur. Where the size of the court admits of a larger shrub 
bery, temporary divans are placed in the grove ; or arbours are formed of slight 
latticed frames, covered by the vine, the rose, or the jasmine : the rose shooting 
to a most luxuriant height, when in full flower, is elegantly picturesque. 

“ Facing the basin, on the south side of the court, is a wide, lofty, arched alcove, 
about eighteen inches higher than the pavement, and intirely open to the court. It 
is painted in the same manncT as the apartments, but the roof is finished in plain, 
or gilt stucco ; and the floor round a small fountain, is paved with marble of sundry 
colours, with ajfet d'eau in the middle. A large divan is here prepared, but being 
intended for the summer, chints, and Cairo mats, are employed, instead of cloth, 
velvet, and carpets. It is called by way of distinction the Divsin, and by its north 
aspect, and a sloping painted shed projecting over the arch, being protiicted from 
the sun, it oflers a delicious situation in the hot months. The sound, not less than 
the sight, of the jet d’eaus, is extremely refreshing; and if there be a breath of air 
stirring, it arrives scented by the Arabian jasmine, the henna, and other fragrant 
plants growing in the shrubbery, or ranged in pots round the basin. There is usually 
on each side of the alcove a small room, or cabinet, neatly fitted up, and serving 
for retirement. These rooms are called kubbe, whence probably the Spaniards 
derived their al coba, which is rendered by some other nations in Europe alcove.” 
Page 30. 


3 F 2 
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In another part Dr. Russell gives a print of a Mustahtf, with sundry musicians 
sitting on it, on which he observes, “ the front of the stone Mustahp is faced with 
marble of different colours. Part of the court is paved in Mosaic, in the manner 
reprc.scntcii in tiie print.” The view wliich we have copied in our Print, “ shews, 
in luiniaturc, the inner court of a great house. The doors of the Kaah, and part of 
tiu; cupola appears in front; on the side, thi* high arched alcove, or Divan, with the 
shed above ; the marble facing of the Mustaby, the mosaic pavement between that 
and the basin, and the fountain playing.” 

This account of Dr. Russell’s harmonizes perfectly with the history in Esther; 
and we have only to imagine that the railings, or smaller pillars of the divan [the 
hallnstrndesf\ on the Mustaby in the Palace; of Ahasucrus, were of silver, (silver-gilt) 
while the larger, called columns, placed at the corners, suppose, (as in our print,) or 
elsewhere, were of marble; the flat part of the Mustaby also being overspread with 
carpc'ts, &<'. on which, next the railings, were cushions richly embroidered, for the 
imrpose of being leani'd against. — ^i'hese things, mentioned in the Scripture 
narration, if placed according to the Dr’s account, enable us to comprehend the 
w hole of the Bible description, and justify every wonl in it. That the last three 
words, describe three different kinds of marble, of which th<‘ MnstaJty of Ahasuerus 
was composed, is evident from tIu* signification of their roots. And as to the limn 
which was appended fin festoons?] to the railings, with its accompanying arogamoM, 
we may ask, if this word signifies what was the subject of it, silk, worsted, 
or cotton? Was it the chints of Dr. Russell ? or was it of the diaper kind, i. e. 
figured linen ? or was it calico? which, on the whole, 1 think it was. 

We have seen in No. dclxx. the luxuriou.s magnificence of a king in the Mediter- 
ranean, whose, ilomiiiions and power bore no proportion to those of the Persian 
sovereign ; it is easy to infer, that the splendor and pomp of the court of Ahasuerus 
would greatly exceed, not in magnificence only, but also in the disjilay and abun- 
dance of it. Comp. No. L. 

No. DCLXXX. ON THE ALCOVE OF HEZEKIAH’S SICKNESS. 

1 CANNOT quit Dr. Russell’s account of an Eastern Alcove, without attempting 
to apply it to the history of the Sickness of Hezekiah, on whicli we bestowed a few 
words formerly. [Vide No. ii.} We then conjectured, that Hezekiah might lie in 
a kind of “ open pavilion,” in the garden of the inner court of his palace. Suppose 
w^e fix his situation in such an Alcove. According to the Dr. it is a highly orna- 
mented building, is named par excellence, the Divan, is cool, shady, sheltered, 
delicious, and refreshing, by reason of the trees around it, and the fountain playing 
before it. We may safely conclude that the dial of Ahaz w as placed where the 
sun beams fell direct on it: we know it stood in the inner court, and Isaiah 
seems to point to it, as it were, “ that shadow, that dial — that before you,— • 
that full in your sighi.” Can we find, in the inner court, a situation which unites 
more circumstances implied in the history, than this Alcove does? If Heze- 
kiah was in this divan, then — though strangers were excluded, as a matter of 
course, yet the prophet knew where to find the king, without intruding on his 
secrecy, or haram; — then, the king was in a shady recess, though the dial stood in 
the sun-shine ; and then — the king saw the miraculous retrogradation of the shadow, 
us it gradually took place ; which was what we formerly endeavoured to establish. 
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No. DCLXXXI. On the Ivorfv Hovses. 

IS this Alcove what the prophet Amos intended, wh«'n he says, chap. iii. 15. “ 1 
will smite the house for the winter, together with (literally upon) the house for tiu* 
summer, and shall j>erish the Houses of Ivory, and shall fail thehousi's of the great'’ 
— beams, columns, construction? 

Were these “ lious<;s for the summer" such shady cool retreats, having a northern 
aspect, as Dr. Russell describes at Aleppo, suiToimded by groves, fountains, &c? 
If they were, then, as they were formed beloiv, in the main buildings around the 
courts of a great house, the destruction of these summer liouses vvoubi imi)ly the 
destruction of the main building, also ; [the winter house ; another part of which, 
having a soutltem aspect, enjoyed the warm beams of the sun during the winttu* 
months] and they might be ruined, not only at the same time, but strictly speaking, 
the great hou.se UPON the smaller alcove. There is no then, for supposing 

that these summer houses, were houses of pleasure, at a distance in the country ; 
though such is the thought of Mr. Harmer; and such in .some instances, might, be 
the fact. 1 presume also, that the following sentence is eargetical of the former: 
the houses of ivory are the same as the summer houses ; the houses of "reat construc- 
tion are the same as the winter houses ; if so, then, the alcove the summerhouse 
was ornamented with ivory: — and this agrees with the decorations said by Dr. 
Russell to b<- bestowed on the alcove, at Aleppo. 

No. DCLXXXII. On the Ivory Beds. 

A Query may be added, whether the Ivory Beds of this same projihet, Amos, vi. 4. 
were not the furniture of the Alcoves mentioned in the foregoing No, ’J'he Beds 
themselves, i. e. the mattresses, Ucc. could not l»e niade of Ivory ; but, that dwtn 
whereon these coverings were laid (vide Nos. xii. xni.) might be ornamented with 
Ivory; and to this sense the use of the Hebrew woid nntheh agrees. In tliis accep- 
tation, ther(‘ is no rejietition in the prophet’s words, when he mentions voluptuaries 
“ lying upon mithehs — duans — their frame-work ornamented with Ivory ; and 
stn'tching themselves (yawning?) upon the oreshut — coverings of tho.se duans ; 
meaning carpets, splendid cushions, &c. All these embellishments, the.se ener- 
vating luxuries, the nature, the enjoyments, and the actions of these voluptuaries, 
agree with the exjiected delights of an alcove, as described by our very respectable 
author : they agree also with what has been already collected from those ancient 
writers who censured the luxury of which they were witnesses, in their time; luxury 
which, it must not be forgot, was brought from the East, from Persia, from Syria, 
from the land of silk, of calico, and of canopies. 

No. DCLXXXIII. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE PARALYTIC LET DOWN BEFORE JESUS: 

Luke v. 19. compared with the same history, Mark ii. 4. &c. 

IN No. cciv. we submitted to the reader, an extract from Dr. Shaw, which was 
intended by that writer and understood by ourselves, to be a fair explanation of, 
and comment on, Luke v. 19. where we read, that “ those who carried the Paralytic 
in his Bed, /cXtvqc* not being able to bring him before Jesus, because of the croud, — 
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they went upon the house lop, to Sb>|ua, and let him down through the tiling, Sia twv 
Ktpanmv, w itli his couch, T(i> KXtvtSwu, into the midst, uc ro ptoov, before Jesus.” 

This whole history, and especially the conduct of the four bearers of the sick man, 
sounds very strangely in English cars ; but, adopting a few Asiatic ideas, reduces it 
to strict coherence. 

It should be premised, that, in general, bouses in the East are but one story high; 
so that the men who carried the Paralytic, had not far to mount with him, nor far to 
lower him down from the roof to which they had ascended. They went up the 
private stair-case of the okah, or attached building, which was free from the croud, 
because Jesus being in the interior, was distant from this entrance. 

In fact, Jesus, was in the middle court of the house; for Dr. Shaw tells us, that 
the TO (uvov, “ the midst,” of St. Luke, is the el Woost, the court allotted for the 
reception of large companies,” [whereas in our version this “ in the midst,” seems to 
imply — among the people, in the midst of the croud,] and, that a large company was 
now attending the discourses of Jesus, is plain from the history. The mention of a 
middle court implies a large house ; while the observation that Doctors of the Law and 
Pharisees were sitting by (who were come from surrounding towns, and even from 
Jerusalem) agrees with an extensive building, inhabited by a person of consequence, 
who accommodated these dignified visitors on this occasion ; — which some have sup- 
posed was an appointed meeting of these great men. Now, to a house of magnitude, 
a private stair-case always is an appendage; and is next the porch, or street, says the 
Dr. “ without giving the least disturbance to the house.” Up these stairs, tlierefore, 
the bearers of the l*aralytic carried him, and his bed : and so far over the (flat) roof 
of the liouse, till they came to the Middle Court; — but, when arrived here, bow should 
they make known their errand?-— they could not possibly shew the patient to the 
people (nor communicate with any, not even with Jesus, himself) below them; so they 
determined on letting him down over the parapet. 

Our patient is now on the roof, roSw/ta, but this roof was ^af, and even paved, W'e 
must therefore absolutely prohibit the idea of tiles covering this roof, which without 
such prohibition, tfi/l rise in the mind of English readers. On the contrary, these 
men lifted up their burden over the parapet, (say two feet in height) and having tied 
the four eorners of the bed with cords, they lowered him down the face of the wall, 
ALONG THE 1‘AiNTEi) TILES, with wliicli that face was adorned, into the middle 
COURT, where Jesus stood, teaching. To establish this representation, we remark, 
that the word Kfpapoc, means a tile of a better kind — not a brick-kiln tihy but an or- 
namental, painted, piece of pottery;— - terra Jigularis, vas fictile; — a potters produc- 
tion, which he has taken pains with ; like the Dutch-tiles, or galley-tiles, of our old 
fashioned chimneys. Such is the kind of tile which should be understood in this 
place; and, that such are used to ornament the faces of the walls of the internal 
court, we have the authority of Dr. Shaw himself; who not only describes them, 
but shews them very distinctly in his print. See the Plate of Eastern House. 

Tliis description of the place where the event hap(>ened, excludes at once every 
possibility of “ breaking up tiles, spars, and rafters,” — every possibility, of “ Jesus 
and his disciples escaping with only a broken pate, by the falling of the tiles, and 
the rest being smothered with the dust:” which is the ludicrous language of a Re- 
marker on the Miracles of Jesus: but with wbat judicious ideas of this trausaciion, 
let the reader now judge : and let the reader judge too on the necessity for accurate 
information on some minutiae, seemingly unimportant, in order to vindicate, correctly 
and adequately, the miracles of Jesus. 
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We now turn to the evangelist Marie's account of this event, chap. u. 4. Say our 
translators, “ And when the men who carried the Paralytic could not come nigti to 
Jesus for the press [read, through ike crowd] they uncovered the roof, awfortyaanv rqv 
ortytv, where be was ; and when tliey had broken it up, e^opv^avrtc, they let down the 
bed, Kpo(3/3ttrov, wherein the sick of the palsy lay.” 

The first action here, as it seems, is,-Uhey cncovkred the roof, and broke it up : 
notwithstanding Ht. Luke says, this occurred in the middle court of a great house ; 
which court could have no roof: but Dr. Shaw tells us, and we know from odier 
quarters, that the court was covered by a canopy, as a shelter from the solar rays : 
and this is clearly expressed by the word siege, rendered roof, which should have 
been rendered covering, or shade, {STEFQ, operio, occulto.] This is the.rendering of 
the Syriac version, tattilo, any kind of covering*, and the phraseology of the evange- 
list afibrds a kind of paranomasia, or repetition of the same word : esTECAmn should 
signify, “ they coven-d by the siege,” i. e. by placing it; and apeSTEOAsan should sig- 
nify, “ they uncovered by the stege” i. e. by displacing it : which, in English might 
be rendered, they “ ntishcuiowed by removing the shade;” taking shade, as a no^In, in 
^e sense of shadonrr: this being iiursh, we might be content to say, “ they uncovered 
the covering” of the court; this conveys the idea, though the phraseology is not 
pleasant, — yet we say, to roll hack the rollei' ; and I do not know, that to say, “ «n- 
skreen the akreen,” is any better. To say simply, “ remove the co>tTing,” though it 
marks the action, yet does not convey the relation of the words to each otlu r : but, had 
this relation of the words been expressed, our translators could jicver have been under- 
stood as meaning “wwro^'the roc^' that wonld have appeared preposterous; a labour 
and a liberty not to be taken by four strangers, who miglit with strict propriety have 
waited till the sermmi was over. But, if the braces of this veil, as 1 suppose, were fasten- 
ed to hooks, &c. it: the parapet wall, or into the roof, or beams of the building, then 
these men, by unfasteuing one of these braces, would oj)eu thecanoi)y which prevented 
them from seeing below, and prevented the people below from seeing them ; thi.s 
opening removed the obstruction to the presence of Jesus : and thus they would, strictly 
speaking, uncanopy the canopy: according to the phraseology of the evangelist. 

Our translators having mentioned the roof seem to say, “ they broke it up.” Bui, 
this word rather refers to the bed; though whether it signifies broke up may bt* ques- 
tioned. This word (t^opwHavrtc) is omitted in the Cambridge MS. and is not re- 
garded in the Syriac version ; the Persian version renders, “ to the four comers of 
the bed they attached cords.” We find the same word. Gal. iv. 15. rendered, 
plucked out — but, how can that be its meaning in this instance ? The answer, becomes 
easy, after we have considered, that the evangelists use two words, both inaccurately 
rendered bed; the first, Mine, signifies a truckle-bed, suppose, i. e. a bedstead; or a 
bed having a frame-work round it: this is St. Luke’s word; wherea.s, St. Mark calls 
it krabhaton, a bed consisting of a single carpet, sacking, or &c. only. Was it both 
these kinds of bed then ? — Is here no contradiction between the evangelists? None : 
because, it was both these kinds of bed. Consider, first, that this man was “ borne 
of four,” — which, may safely be taken to imply one bearer at each corner of his 
truckle-bed, /c/inc/but, a truckle-bed was much too cumbersome to allow the bearers 
to force their way through the passages leading to the middle court, and through the 
croud assembled ; they therefore carried this A;/tne up the private staircase, and having 
brought it to the parapet next to the inner court, they took out the sacking from the 
bestead, and this sacking, a mete krabbedon, a mere hammock, they let down, with 
the patient on it, into the court bdow. 
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Tlie propriety of using a word which signifies plucked out, is now clear ; for in iact, 
they plucked out the sacking from the bedstead ; and here comes in the idea of the 
Persian translator, these four men tied four cords )to the krabbaton, one at each 
corner, and lowered it into the court, through the opening they had made in the 
canopy. 

Can we avoid reflecting how highly we are obliged to the Evangelists, whose dif- 
ferent words, when properly understood, mutually illustrate each other! St. Luke 
says. Behold, men brought a man in a bed — kline: and let him down through (along) 
the tiling, with his couch, klinidio, — little kline; which answers precisely to the 
krabbaton, — the sacking, the hammock, of St. Mark. 

Nor is it difficult to arrange these narrations into one : “ And behold, for it is well 
worthy notice, they came unto Jesus, bringing one sick of the palsy, who lying along 
in a truckle-bed [kline, Matt. ix. 2.] was borne by four bearers, one at each corner 
of the bedstead : and they sought means to bring him in, vrith this incumbrance of 
a bedstead, because the poor sufierer was unable to walk, designing to lay him be- 
fore Jesus, as a remarkable object of compassion. And when they could not find 
by what way they might bring him in, and could not even come nigh him, Jesus, be- 
cause of the multitude, they took the Paralytic, in his bedstead, kline, and went up 
the private stair-case, by which they entered on the roof of the house, and going along 
the roof, till they arrived at the inner court, they loosed some of the braces of the 
covering that was extended over that court ; which braces were connected with the 
parapet on the roof. And when they had separated the sacking, krabbaton, from the 
oedstead, kline, they tied a cord to each of the four corners of the sacking, and let 
down this <timinished bed, or couch, klinidion, along the painted tiles, into the 
middle court, direct before Jesus; close to him, in fact, so that he could not avoid 
seeing the patient; nor could the people avoid looking up, to see where the disabled 
sufferer came from.” 

BXPXiAXrATlON OF TBB PXA.TB. 

In No. 1. the reader will remark, the Mustaby, or raised platform, with a fountain 
playing in it; the corners of this Mustaby arc knobs of marble: on a raised platform 
of a like substance, iu the palace of Ahusiicrus, were silver-gilt ballustrades, against 
which were placed embroidered cushions, &c. which were decorated with festoons, 
hangings, of calico, &c. The Mustaby was overspread with carpets, and other 
covei'iiigs, w'hile its superfices displayed the richest variety of marbles of the most 
beautiful colours. 

The Alcove, or summer-house, opposite to the fountain will engage the reader's 
notice: also the ornaments, the cushions, and other furniture of the alcove; among 
which inlayings of ivory might easily find a place. N. B. Also the shrubbery of 
aromatic plants, &c. 

No. 11. Represents the inner court of a great house, according to Dr. Russell, 
shewing the stair-case ascending out of the court into the gallery, in the sides of which 
are the private chambers. As it is extremely natural for a person who is engaged in 
teaching, iu speaking to a multitude, to wish to be elevated somewhat above them, in 
order that he may see all and be seen by all, and be the better heard. 1 indulge ipy 
fancy so far, as to suppose, that our Lord might occupy the bead of such a stair-case, 
s(>eaking to the people; who, standing, filled the court (say eight or ten feet) below 
liim ; while the Scribes, Pharisees, and Doctors of the law scU, as the evangelist 
notes, on seats, &c. ranged under the colonade, in the gallery, around, or rather on 

each 
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each side of Jesus. The bearers of the Paralytic, — having brought him to the e<lge 
of the court, and unbraced the canopy over it, raised him over the parapet of the 
terrace, and let him down the wall, say along the pillar to the right hand, whereby 
he came direct in the sight of Jesus, who comfortt'd, cheered, and pardoned him; 
in a manner which was very audibly heard, and understood by the Doctors, &c. who 
encircled Jesus. Then he healed the man, took him into the gallery, and the pa- 
tient, carrying the sacking whereon he had laid, walked away ; going through the 
midst of the Doctors, for their closer examination. 

To render this perfectly clear at one view, the Plan of a Great House from Dr. 
Shaw is repeated ; where observe — the entrance door A. leading to B. which admits 
into the middle court of the house, C. Along these passages the bearers of the 
Paralytic attempted to force their way ; but finding that impossible, they went up 
the private stairs in the porch, a. b. till they entered on the roof over D. along this 
they carried their burden till they came to the middle court, C. the canopy over which 
they opened, to let down the patient. 

No. DCLXXXIV. OF GARDENS BELONGING TO ROYAL PALACES. 

IT were very desirable to convey some idea, though imperfect, of the nature and 
arrangement of the Gardens annexed to Royal Palaces, in the East ; for w hich this 
would be a proper place. But, to bring the subject within a moderate compass is 
not easy; and every situation has pi'culiarities, which do not admit of illustration by 
comparison, or of apj»lication to our present purpose. The Gardens of the Seraglio at 
Constantinople command an extensive sea view, and are constructed accordingly. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke and M. Pououevillf. agree that they are far from magniticent, 
as Europeans estimate maguiticence ; and may rather be thought wildernesses than 
Gardens. I'hey abound in fruit trees, in tredlages, in fountains, and in kiosks. Their 
other ornaments are but meagre; and their flowers, which should constitute the chief 
distinction of a Garden, especially of an Imperial (iarden, are but ordinary. In fact, 
those gentlemen rather apologize to their readers for anticipated disappointment. 
“ I promise, says Dr. Clarke, to conduct my readers not only within the retirement 
of the Seraglio, but into the Charem itself, and the most secluded haunts of the 
Turkish sovereign. Would only 1 could also promise a degree af satisfaction, in 
this respect, adetpiate to their desire of information.” 

Chardin has given Plates of several Persian Gardens; and from what he say.s, — • 
which is confirmed by Mr. Morier, — coolness and shade beneath widt*-spreading 
trees, w'ater and verdure, are the governing pow'ers of a Pensian paradise. It might 
be so, anciently, at Jerusalem; nevertheless, we are still left in uncertainty as to what 
might characterize the ancient city of David, his palace, and his Gardens. We may 
safely infer, that they were extensive, since his demesne occupied the whole area iif 
Mount Zion: they aflbrdcd a variety of heights, since the Mount was far from level : 
it ros(*, also, much above Mount Moriah, on which stood the city of Jerusalem, 
and consequently commanded distinct views of that city and its environs. The va- 
rious heights afforded situations for buildings of diflerent descriptions ; private kiosks 
adorned with the utmost magnificence and skill (under Solomon), dwellings for the 
inmates, the guards, the attendants, the Harem, — and for foreign curiosities also ; 
for specimens of natural history — birds — ^beasts, &c. Nor was the extent of Mount 
Zion a rock ; for Dr. Clarke states expressly, “ If this be indeed Mount Zion, tlie 
pr^hec^ concerning it, Micah. iii. 12. that the plough should pass over it, has been 
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fulfilled to the letter; for such labours were actually going ou when wc arrived.” 
Here was, therefore, a space (or spaces) of arable land ; and this, after so many re- 
volutions of the surface, and so great intermixture of unproductive ruins, derived 
from tlic buildings and fortifications upon it, and around it. In its original state, we 
need not doniit, but what it would admit not only of the growth of shrubs, but of 
trees ; “ the thick gloom of cypresses and domes, which, as Dr. Clarke observes, 
of Constantinople, distinguish the most beautiful part of that city. How’ greatly such 
combinations must have contributed to the general aspect of the Hebrew metropolis, 
surrounded by barren mountains, we can be at no loss to conceive : and with these 
Royal embellishments we may connect those which were “ planted in the House of 
the Lord." Psalm cxii. 13. Mr. Rich says, very justly, “ We' should form a very 
incorrect notion of the residence of an Eastern monarch, if we imagined it was one 
building which in its decay would leave a single mound, or mass of ruins. Such 
establishments always consist of a fortified enclosure, the area of which is occupied 
by many buildings of various kind.s, without symmetry or general design, and with 
large vacant spaces between them.” Seemul Mem, Hah. p. i 7. 

The reader will recollect that in Psalm xlviii. we have direct reference to the beau- 
tiful situation of Mount Zion, the joy of the whole laud, the city of the Great King; to 
her palaces -to her towers — to her bulwarks — meaning, undoubtedly, her fortifications 
and defences; and this, separately and distinct from .lerusalem : i. e. as the residence 
of Royalty ; not of the sacerdotal power, which w'as, properly, at the Temple on 
Mount Moriah. 

Circumstances seem to imply a considerable elevation, if not of the palace gene- 
rally, yet of some part, or parts, of it ; so David overlooked the privacies of Bath- 
sheba; most likely from soim* distance. The extent of it admitted of diversified pros- 
pects, if our conjecture ou certain incidents of Solomon’s Song be admissible. It 
should appear from Jcr. xxxix. 4. that Zedekiah king of Judah saw the officers of 
the Babylonish army with their troops, enter Jerusalem, and sit in the gate of the 
cit^. He certainly was not in the city at that time; but from some commanding 
height of his ftalace he beheld this assembly collecting in the middle gate; and he, 
with certain followers, quitted Mount Zion by night, — through a private postern that 
led into the country, between the two walls; — either the two walls which fortified 
Zion on the declivity whereon were the King’s Gardens ; or, the two walls — one of 
Mount Zion, enclosing the city of David, the other of Jerusalem, answering to the 
former, but on the other side of the valley. As the Chaldean army entirely sur- 
rounded the city, the king could not choose any gate of Zion — suppose the farthest 
from Jerusalem but would naturally select a passage that was least actively 
guarded. He, jirobably, stole along the Valley of theKidron, in the, darkness of 
the night. Evidently, the history justifies the inference that Mount Zion was not 
yet under the power of the Chaldeans, though Jerusalem was completely occupied 
by their troops. In later ages, we know that the Courts of the Temple were over- 
looked by the garrisons stationed in a fort, or forts, on theW. and N. of theTemple; 
and this during many yeare, and repeated attacks, in the time of the Maccabees ; 
and afterwards under the Romans, who occasionally interfered to keep order. No 
such interference could be dreaded from any watch-tower, however elevated, on 
Mount Zion ; the distance forbad it : but, if we might admit of such a structure, it 
would much facilitate our understanding of several incidents in Scripture History. 
Such a. look-out is maintained in theSerpglio at Constantinople, to give notice in case 
of fire. [This height of Mount Zion and the Palace, is confirmed by Josephus.} 
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Without depending on what must be conjecture, and can benotliing better, ueyrl 
may gather a few ideas from Braithwaite’s Description of the Palace of Haniel, 
Bashaw of Tetuan, Hist. Moroc. p. 08. “The reader will not expect in Barbary 
all the beauty, order and regularity of an Italian palace: but for situation, prospect, 
room, coolness an<l convenicncy, with all the beauties the Moors are capable (tf 
giving a building, it did not want. It is situated upon a little rising at the further 
end of the town : before the house is a iiandsoiue parade, and on one side are tw'o 
Gardens, divided by the road that leads from the town to the house. 

“ The entrance into the house is by a sort of idoister, which after two or three 
windings leads into a spacious square, with porticoes all round : In the middle of 
this square is a marble fountain of w ater for cleanliness and coolness ; the pavement 
under the piazza and the area are Mosaic work ; on each side of the square is one 
large room, paved with the same,: In the angles of the sipiare are four towers, 
which run up a considerable height above the building; in two of them are stair- 
cases that leail to the grand apartment above' ; in the other two arc doors below 
stairs, that lead to a mosque, the Gardens, the office where he used to meet 
his secretaries to dispatch business, his kitchens, stables, bagnios, all commu- 
nicated with this lower square. Above stairs are the apartments w'here he kept his 
women, and these are very large;, rt'aching over all the offices below; the gallery 
above stairs had been railed in by a balliistrade, curiously carved and painted, and 
the sides set with painted tiles: The {lavement of the rooms and gallery is the same 
as the square below. On each side of the gallery w ere large a{)artments for the 
Bashaw’s four wives: the chief one <'onsisled <d‘ five rooms, one large one with a 
cupola in the center of four others ; through them were doors that led to bagnios 
for the women, and lodging rooms for the feinah' slaves. 

“ Over the Women’s a{>artment is a very fine terrace, which overlooks the whole 
town, valley, river, plain, and a {^-cat w ay into the sea ; and above them in eai'h 
turret is a Miranda, two stories high, with lattices, where the women used to work 
and see all around them without being seen. In the evening tin; women walked in 
the Gardens, where the walks were covered with vines, and an arch was turned 
under the road to communicate from one Garden to the other: the walls of the 
Gardens were so high it was almost impossible to overlook them.” 

No. DCLXXXV. OF EASTERN CHARIOTS, THEIR DISTINCTIONS. 

THE history of I'onveyauce by means of vehicles, carried or drawn, is a subject 
too extensive to be treated of, fully, here. — ^There can be ini doubt, that after man 
had accustomed cattle to submit to the controul of a rider, and to supjiort the in- 
cumbent weight of a person, or {lersons, whether the animal were ox, camel, or horse; 
that the next step was to load such a creature, projierly trained, with a litter, or 
portable conveyance ; balanced perhaps, on each side, like that shewn on the Plate. 
This might be long before the mechanism of the wheel was employed : as it is still 
practised among pastoral people. Nevertheless, we find that wheel-carriages are 
of fgreat antiquity ; for we reail of tiutggons, so early as (ien. xlv. 19. and military 
carriages, jierhaps, for chiefs and officers, first of all, in Exodus, xiv. 25. “ The 
Lord took off the chariot wIteeU of the Egyptians ; ” and, as these were the fighting 
strength of Egypt, this agr<*e8 with those ancient wTiters, who rejiort that Egy|)t 
was not, in its early state, intersected by canals, as in later ages ; after the formation 
of which, wheeled carriages were laid aside, and little used, if at all. 

3 G 2 
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The first mention of Chariots, I believe, occurs Genesis xli. 43. “ Pharaoh cans* 
c’d .los(']>l) t<» ride (recab) in the second Chariot (marecabeth) that belonged to him.” 
'I’liis, most likely, was a Chariot of .state, not an ordinary, or travelling, but a hand- 
some e(juipage ; becoming the representative of the monarch’s person and power. 

We find, as already hinted, Gen. xlv. IP. that Egypt had another kind of wheel- 
carriage, better adapted to the conveyance of burtbrns; “ take out of the land of 
Egypt (nbiy ogeliith) waggons, wheeJ-carriage.s, for cmiveyance of your little ones, 
and your women ; these wore family veliudes, for the use of the feeble; including, if 
need be, .Tacob hims(df: accordingly, wo read, verse 27. of the waggons which Jo- 
seph had sent to carry him (Jacob,) and which perhaps the aged patriarch knew by 
their constnu’tion to be Egypt-built ; for, .so .soon as he sees them, he believes the 
reports from that country, though he had doubted of them before, when delivered 
to him by his stui.s. 

This kind of Chariot deserves attention, as we find it afterwards employed on 
various occasions in Scripture, among which are the following: first, it was intended 
by the princes of Israel for carrying parts of the sacred utensils ; Numb. vii. 3. “ They 
brought their offering --six covered waggons (pgelulh) and twelve oxen;” — (two 
oxen to each w'aggon) — here these ivaggons arc expressly said to be covered; and it 
.should appear, that they were so, generally; beyond question those sent by .Joseph 
for the women of Jacob’s family were so ; among other purposes, for that of seclu- 
sion. Perhaps, this is a radical idea in their name ; as gal signifies circle, these 
waggons might be covered by circular headings, spread on hoops, like those of our 
ow'n waggons; — what we call a tilt. 

Considerable importance attaches to this heading, or /*7/, in the history of the enri- 
o.sity of the men of Bethshemesh, 1 Sam. vi. 7. where we read that the Philistines 
advised to make a new covered W'aggon, or cart, (ogele/i); — and the Ark of the Lord 
was put into it, -- and, no doubt, was carefully covered over — concealed — secluded — 
by those who si'iit it; it came to Bethshemesh; and the men of that town who 
were reaping in the fields, perceiving the cart coming, went and examined what it 
contained : “and they saw the vekv (/ik) Ark, and “ were joyful in seeing it.” Those 
who first (‘.vamined it, instead of carefully covering it up again, as a sacred utensil, 
suflert'd it to lie open to common inspection, which they encouraged, in order to tri- 
umph in the votive oflerings it had acquired, and to gratify profane curiosity ; — the 
Lord, therefore punished the people, verse 19. “ because they had inspected — pried 
INTO (a) the Ark.” This affords a clear view of the transgression of these Israelites ; 
who had treated the Ark with less reverence than the Philistines themselve.s ; for 
those heathen conquerors had at least, behaved to Jehovah with no less respect 
than they did to their own deities; and being accustomed to carry them in covered 
waggons, for privacy, they maintained the same privacy as a mark of honour to the 
God of Israel. The Levites seem to have been equally culpable with the common 
people ; they ought to have conformed to the law, and not to have suffered their 
triumph on this victorious occasion to beguile them into a transgression so contrary 
(o the very first principles of the theocracy. 

'I’hat this word ogeleh describes a corererf waggon, we learn from a third instance, 
that of Dzzah, 2 Sam. vi. 3. for we cannot suppose, that David could so far forget 
the dignity of the Ark of the Covenant, as to suffer it to be exposed, in a public 
procession, to the eyes of all Israel ; especially after the punishment of the people 
of Bethshemesh. “They carried the Ark of God on a new ogeleh — “covered cart* — 
and Dzzah put forth [his hand, or some catching instrument] to the Ark of God, 
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and laid hold of it, to stop its advancing any farther, bnt, the oxen harnessed to the 
cart, going on, they drew the cart away from the Ark, and the wliole weight of tlie 
Ark falling out of the cart unexpectedly, on IJzzah, crushed him to death — “ and h»‘ 
died on the spot, with the Ark of God'* upon him. And David called the place “the 
Breach of Uzzah ” — i. e. where U/zah was broken — crushe<l to death. 

See now the proportionate severity (»f the punishment.s atttmdiiig |)r<)fanation of 
the Ark — 1. the Philistines suffered hy disease.s, from which they wi're relieved after 
their oblations. — 2. the Bethshemeshites also suffered, but not fatallj, by diseases 
of a different nature, which, after a time, passed off. ’’J'lu-se were iuad^ erteucies : 
but, .3. Dzzah, w'ho ought to have been fully instructed and correctly obedient, who 
conducted the procession, w'ho was himself a Levite, — this man was punished fatally, 
for his reinissness, — ^his inattention to the law ; which expressly directed, that the 
Ark should be carried on the shoulders of tin; priests, the Kohathites, Numb. iv. 4, 
19, 20. distinct from those things carried in <‘overed waggons, chap. vii. 9. 

That this kind of waggon was used for carrying considerable weights, and even 
cumbersome goods, and (therefore was fairly analogous to our owm waggons — tilted 
waggons) we gather from the expression of the Psalmist, xlvi. t). 

lie niaketli wars to t;ea.se to the oad of the earth; 

The Bow tie hreuketh ; and eulteth asunder the Spear, 

The Chariots ( ogelutli ) he hiiriieth in the fire. 

The writer is mentioning the instruments of war--the bow' -tin* spear— then, he 
says, the waggons (plural) which used to return home loaded with plumler, these 
share the fate of their companions, the bow and the spi'ar; and are bnriii'd in the 
fire — the very idea of the classical allegory. Peace burning tin* implements of war I 
[Comp. Plate, Medals ofJiujEA, Mo. 8.] — introduced luTi'vvith tin* hajipiest effect; 
not the general’s imrecabet/i ; but iiw plundering wiiggons. This is still more I'xpres- 
sive, if these waggons carried captives; which we know' tliey did in other instances; 
women and children. “The captive-carrying waggon is burnt." I'here <‘an be 
no stronger description of the effect of peace; and it closes the period with p<*cn- 
liar emphasis. 

Having thus shewm the anticpiity and use of covered waggons, which in most 
instances, perhaps indeed, in all, were ilrawn by oxen; we proceed to notice Chari- 
ots of equal anti<iuity, but for a different purpose; and among these we may perceive 
a distinction, as we find two names employeil to denol<* them; 1. the rkcaii, 2. the 
MARECHAiiEH .* the latter evidently a derivative from the fonner. The first may be 
thought the inferior, and drawn by tvvo horses, only; the second, was the more 
splendid, and drawn by four horses. 

Joseph, as we have seen, rode in the second state Chariot- — Marecaheh — of Pha- 
raoh’s kingdom: — th-at this was a handsome equipage, need not be doubted ; that it 
was a public vehicle, appears from the proclamation, and honours, attending the 
.statesman who rode in it. .loseph also, wiien going to meet his father, rode as 
Vizier — in his marecaheh. We find, moreover, that Sisera, when expected to make 
his triumphant entry, was equally expected to ride in such a Chariof ; for his mother 
says, “ why tarry the wheels of his marecahoth?” Judg. v. 28. This vehicle he had 
also used in battle, chap. iv. 15. 

Perhaps this conception adds a spirit to the history of Naaman, 2 Kings v. 9. 
That hero of Syria came to the prophet Elisha, with his horse and attendants, a 
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f 'reat retinue ; hut, boinp; in a state of disease, he occupied a humble reca?/; being a 
eper he was secluded; not so, when he went away healed; then, in a state of exul- 
tation, he rode in his nuirecabeh: for so says verse 21. he alighted from his mareca- 
hdfh to meet Gehazi ; vide also verse 26. This kind of Chariot was not omitted by 
the ambitious Absalom, among his preparations for assuming the state of royalty, 
2 Sam. XV. 1. and, that the marecaheh was a chariot of triumph, or of magnificence, 
is decided by a passage of the prophet Isaiah, chap. xxii. 18. “ the chariots — mare- 
cahoth—ov THY GLORY shall be the shame of thy Lord’s house.” See also 1 Kings 
xii. 18. XX. 3.'J. 2 Kings ix. 27. 

It may farther be observed, that these marecahoth were used in battle, by kings, 
and by general officers ; so we read 2 Chron, xxxv. 24. that king .losiah was mor- 
tally wounded in battle; his servants therefore took him out of marecaheh which 
he had us(^d, as conunauder against Pharaoh Necho, and ])ut him in a second recah, 
which belonged to him, to convey him to .Ferusabun. The same is related of Ahab, 
1 Kiiig.s xxii. 2.'3. Ami the king, who was disguised as an officer, was stayed up in his 
marecaheh against Syria,; but lie died in the evening. And the blood from his wound 
ran into the bosom-iii'.i) of his recah. That is to say, Ahab had been removed, like 
Josiah, from a Chariot of dignity to a common littiT (for such might be ihe recah, 
here) for the more easy and pin ate carriage of his body now dead ; and the blood 
from his wound ran into this vehicle, — which therefore was waslu d in the pool of 
Namaria, verse .38. and thus mingled with the water of the pool, of which the dogs 
drank his blood, fulfilled tin* Projiliet’s prediction. 

That till' marecaheh was drawn hy four horses, is inferred from tin* calculation, 
1 Kings X. 2fl. a Chariot —meaning a chariot set of horses — came vp out of Jigypt, 
for six hundred shekels; heing one huwlred and fifty shekels for each horse; four — 
and that the word chariot, means the horses that drew the vehicle, appears from 
2 Sam. viii. 4. “ and David houghed all the chariot horses; but reserved to himsi‘lf 
a hundred chariot horses:" here the horses must he the subject of this operation, 
not the chariots; and so tin* ^lassage is always understood, though the word 
dtjariot only is used. 

It is not easy to deti rmine when the word recah means a wheeled chariot,- draw’/* 
by two horses, or when it means a litter, carried by two horses : this is of small con- 
sequence; as we may rationally cotwlmle, that vehicles with two horses were prior 
to those with four ; the second pair being added for greater pomp and dignity, 
&c. 

Perhaps, the fVdlowing may afford some bints on the subject of Chariots drawn 
by tu'o horses. 2 Kings ii. 11. “ There appeared to the prophet Elisha a recedt — 

chariot— of fire, and horses, i. e. two horses of fire.” Psalm Ixxvi. 0. “ in a dead 
sleep are both recah — chariot and hoi'se — if this be a single horse, it must needs be 
a wheeled chariot ; which he draws; not a litter. Isaiah xliii. 17. “ who bringeth forth 
recah — chariot, and horse," (singular). 2 Kings vii. 13, 14. “take 1 pray thee Jive 
[it should be — a party— a skt, vide No. l.j of the horses which remain ; — they took 
therefore two recah — chariot horses” — i. e. the proper number for o. recah : and, that 
the rendering /iec is hi're improper, is evident, because only two were sent, yet this 
was clearly ac;eording to the proposal, and fully as much to the purpose as Jive; 
the mention idjive is eviilenlly an error, if only two were sent. 

These passages sufficiently establish a distinction between the recedt — the chariot 
drawn by two horses, the humble biga of the classic authors : and the marecaheh — 
the chariot drawn by/o«r horses ; the chassic quadriga. The word recah — riding-— 
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is of such general import in Scripture, that the difficulty is, to determine when any 
particular species of riding is intended by it. Very little attention, or rather none 
at all, has been paid to this, in translation: yet that the distinction is necessary to 
coiTectncss, the foregoing remarks must be allowed to determine, and perhaps, they 
may afiord some hints for direction in determination. 

BXFZ.ANATXOir OF TBB FZ.ATE. 

In support of the idea that the Philistines treated the Ark of the Lord as they 
were accustomed to treat their own deities, 1 submit No. 1. aMedal of Sidon, which 
distinctly shews the deity, Luna, Astarte, or Ashlnrol/i — the Moon — known by the 
crescent, adorned with strings of pearls, and oth(;r ornaments, sitting in a covered 
waggon, i. e. a waggon having a canopy, supported by four pillars, around which 
the curtains for eucloMire, might be hung; but these are removed by the medallist, 
in order to shew the ftgure of the goddess : for indeed, if they were close-drawn, 
the divinity within the vehicle could not be distinguished. It is clear, however, 
from this medal, that the Sidonians m their processions, carried Ashtaroth in a 
covered tvaggon. 

No. 2. Another Medal of the Sidonians ; in which the covered iraggon is shewn, 
compleatly, with its canopy, adorned with branches. 

Remark, 1. that the wheels of both these carriages are not solid, but have spokes: 
2. that only tivo wheels appear to each earring*-. 

No. 3.’ A Roman Metlal, shewing how superbly this kind of carriage w'as orna- 
mented on some occasions. The use of such <**(uipag<'s was grant*;d as a [irivilege, 
to empresses, and to deities; and this nuMlal sln-w.s, Agrippimi had received, 
after her death, a kind of cons*‘<-ration ; such honour b<‘ing imjiln-d in the use of the 
CarpetUum. That this was b*'stowed after *leath, we have many instances, as Jufia 
Angusla, DomitUla, and others, 'fhe carriag*- has only two whei'ls ; it is drawn by 
mules. This vehicle is so completely clos»-d uj) ; that the person carried in it can- 
not be se*‘n. 

No. 4. A single-horse Chais*-, from an anci<nit monument ; given in order to shew, 
that what is hinted above of single-horse chariots, in the propln-ts, is not imjmssible: 
[though probably the words “ horse and chariot” — are to be taken generally, not 
particularly, in those passages.] 

No. 5. As w'e have attributed to the ogele/i, or w'aggon, the office of conveying jiri- 
soners we have copied from the Antonine Column a carnage of this kmd, drawn, like 
other ogelnth, by oxen ; with a female prisoner of some distinction sitting in it. We 
are not to suppose, that all female jirisoners were thus indulgixl ; nor are we to 
conceive of this kind of w-aggon as no larger than that before us; but, occasionally, 
of any magnitude. Tliis vehicle has four wheels ; wherein it differs from others on 
our Plate. There are several of these four-wheeled carriages heavily laden, on 
the Antonine Column. 

No. 6. A Coin of a Persian King, but struck in Palestine, [probably, at Sidon, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus] it represents the king in a car, drawn by two horses; whether 
this is a triumphal car, must be left doubtful ; but, 1 presume that, 

No. 7. Being drawn by four horses, is certainly a Car of Triumph ; for the monarch 
is driven by a person who is directing the reins of the horses ; and is followed by 
another, who holds up in one hand, what is probably a kind of horse tail, such as is 
seen in the mins of the palace of Persepolis, where it occurs as an attendant on 
royalty. 
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This roin desmes special notice : the Phenecian letters on it, o r r, denote that 
it was struck at Area, a city of Phenecia, between Byblus and Heliopolis. Tliere 
can be no doubt but what it represents correctly the car of the Persian Monarch. 
Having; four horses, it may be considered as the marecal/eh of the East; and there- 
fore of the kings, 8cc. mentioned in Scripture. Observe, l. it is driven not by the 
king himself, but by an attendant : So we read, 1 Kings xxii. 35. Ahab said to his 
cJiarioteer — ^the driver of his marecabeh — “ Turn thine hand, for I am wounded.” 
The driver is called recab; and so speaks Haggai, ii. 22. 1 will overthrow \\w mare- 
cabeh — the state chariots, and those who conduct them — (recabi This gives a 

diflerent idea, to the exclamation of Elisha, when losing Elijah, 2 Kings ii. 12. “ My 
father! My father! the recab — conductor of Israel, as of a chariot, and of his horse- 
men!” One who has had \under the king] as much solicitude for the guidance of 
Israel, as the driver of a chariot has for the safe conduct of his vehicle, when a 
monarch is seated in it. 

This is analagous to the notion of Philo Juda'us (dc Profug.) respecting the 
Logos. Speaking of the Cherubim on the Mercy-Seat, he says, “The Divine ^V()Rl> 
is above these; of whom we can have no idea by the sight, or by any other sense: 
He being himself the Image of (!od, the eldest of all intelligible bvings, silting 
nearest to IJiinwho is truly Thk Only One, there being no distance bchreiM them: and 
therefore, he (God) says, J will speak unto thee from the Meicy Scat, between the two 
Cherubim; thereby representing the IjOGOs as the charioteer by whom the motion 
of these powers is directed, and himself, who sjveaks to him, as the piu’son carrii d, 
who commands the charioteer how he is to manage the reins.” 

On the strength of this jiassage, partly, and, as illustrated by our medal, may ne 
venture to determine the vision of the cherubim, in Ezi'kiel, chap. i. to be that of 
the Chariot of Deity : of prodigious height and magnitude! Also, that the four clu;- 
rubiin, liki' the four horses in this car, stood together, not one on each side; as 
formerly cinjuired [No. CLii.] As we know that Ezekiel livc'd in Persia, and .is 
we tind the ligure of the Cherub still extant in Persia, these idi'as <‘onuccted, 
become evidence that how'ever sublime and poetical the jiroplu't's descri[»tioa may 
be, yet to its original readers it was fre«‘ from that obscurity, which has embarrassed 
western interpreters, — almost beyond hojie of illustration. 

We might confirm the foregoing statement by appeals to classic authors : but, 
shall only remind the reader, tliat the Chariots in Homer have constantly these two 

I versons, the driver, and the warrior: “ one of these was called Hcmoc/ws, because 
w. governed the reins, which in those days was not a servile or ignoble ofticc, but 
freipiently undertaken by men of cpiality ; for we find Nestor, though a king, also 
Hector, aiul several others of dignity, employed in it ; and that, not on extraordi- 
nary occasions, but freipiently, some of them even, constantly. Moreovi'r, that the 
war-chariols though usually drawn by two horses, sometimes had four, appears 
from the speech of Hector, to Xanthe, Piularge, Aithon, said Lainpe, his horses; Iliad 
viii. Hoinei- also compares the swiftness of the Pheacian ship to that of a chariot 
drawn by four horses. Odyss. xiii. 

The reverse of this imdal, shews a capital galley, with a tutelar deity in front, to 
protecl the vessel from tianger [Vide Ship of Pyre, No. ccxvii.J 

Nos. H, 0. .Are Triumphal Cars of Roman emperors, drawn by four horses each. 
7’he reader will observe, that whereas the car of the Persian king, in the former 
number, was square, these are round, in front, especially. They are open at the 
end : and they have only tw'o wheels. 


The 
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It seems remarkable enough, that no side traces to horses occur in antiquity : v'c 
should think we lost at least half their strength, by such omission. The same occurs 
in the Persian vehicle. Perhaps in chariots of state this loss was disregarded. 

A passage in the second part of Dr. E. D. Clarke's Travels in Greece, &c. throws 
additional light on the construction of the Ancient Chariot. That traveller says, 
p. 112. — “ The women of the place (the hot springs, at Boumabashi) bring all their 
garments to be washed in these springs, not according to the casual visits of ordinary 
industry, but as an antient and established custom, in the exercise of which they 

E roceed with all the pomp and songs of a public ceremony. The remains of customs 
elonging to the most remote ages arc discernible in the shape and construction of 
the wicker cars, in which the linen is brought on these occasions, and which arc 
used all over this country. In the first of them, I recognized the form of an antient 
car, of Grecian sculpture, in the Vatican Collection at Rome: and which, although 
of Parian marble, had been carved to resemble wicker work : while its wheels were 
an imitation of those solid circular planes of timber used at this day, in Troas, and 
in many parts of Macedonia, and Greece, for the cars of the country. They are 
expressly described by Homer, in the mention of Priam’s litter, when the king com- 
mands his son to bind on the chest or cofier, which was of wicker work, upon 
the body of the carriage. Iliad xxiv. This wicker chest being moveable, is used or 
not, as circumstances may require.’’ 

This particular formation did not escape the notice of Dr. Sibthorp, when at 
Troy : He says, “ The wains were of a singular structure, and probably of very 
ancient origin, and had received none of the improvements of modern discoveries. 
A laigfe wicker basket eight feet long, mounted on a four wheeled machine was 
supported by four lateral props, which were inserted into hol(;s or sockets. The 
wheels were made of one solid piece, round and convex on each side.” Walpole, 
Trav. Asia,yo\. ii. p. 114. 

The passage is erroneously and imperfectly rendered by Pope : who, not having 
the advantage of translating Homer in Asia, i^s he wished, could do no better : 

The sons tlieir father’s wretched age revere. 

Forgive his anger, and produce the Car. 

High on the seat the cabinet they hind: 

The new made Car, with solid beauty shin'd ; 
llov was the yoke, emboss'd with costly pains, 

And hung with ringlets to receive the reins ; 

Nine cubits long, the traces swept the ground; 

These to the Chariot's polished pule they bound. 

Then fixed a ring the running reins to guide, 

And close beneath the gathered ends were ty’d.— — — 

The seat of Pope, is the “ body of the carriage” of Dr. Clarke; and his “ cabinet" 
is the wicker “ chest or coffer,” that was honmd on the body. 

Does not this give a new aspect to the command given by Joram, 2 Kings iv. 21 ? 
‘‘ And Joram said. Make ready" — literally, bind : and his Chariot was made ready," 
literally, bound; i. e. not meaning, “ bind the horses to the chariot;” as we usually 
understand it, — but, bind the body of the chariot on to its carriage. This chariot was 
a recab. It is possible, that other allusions to the Chariot in both its states, of 
mounted, and dismounted, may occur, in Scripture; but", none, probably, to which 
the distinctions stated, do not apply, 

VoL. II. 
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No. DCLXXXVI. OF FEMALES ATTENDING THE ARMY. 

THE appearance of the Female Captives on the chariot in the Plate of Eastern 
Chariots, No. 5. affords an opportunity for noticing a somewhat singular request 
made by Barak, the general of the Israelites, to Deborah, the prophetess, .ludg. iv. 
0. Deborah commanded him in the Name of the Lord, to encamp on Mount Tabor, 
with ten thousand men. “ And I will draw unto thee, to the river Kishon, Sisera, 
the captain of Jabin’s army, with his chariots and his multitude; and I will deliver 
him into thine hand. And Barak said unto her. If thou wilt so with »ic, then I will 
go: but, if thou wilt not go imth me, then I will not go.'* Modem warfare would 
much rather decline the company of “ a woman of splendors,” who, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, was little other than commander in chief. But, we leam from 
Xenophon, Cyrop. lib. iv. “ that most of the inhabitants of Asia are attended in their 
military expeditions by those whom they live with at home.” — “ The Army brought 
chariots which they had taken ; — some of them full of the most considerable Women, 
[as in the chariot on our Plate.], . , .for to this day all the inhabitants of Asia, in 
time of war, attend the service accompanied with what they value most : and tliey 
say, that they fight the better when the objects most dear to them are present.” 

Herodotus, Polhymnia, cap. 39. narrates the following history : “ Pythius the 
Lydian, had highly honoured King Xerxes by contributions, entertainments, &c. — 
whom he thus addressed, “Sir, 1 have five sons, who are all with you in this Grecian 
expedition ; I would entreat you to pity my age, and dispense with the presence of 
the eldest. Take with you the four others : but leave this to manage my affairs.” — 
Xerxes in great indignation made this reply : “ Infamous man! you see me embark 
ray all in this Grecian war; iny.self, my Children, my brothers, my domestics, and 
my friends ; —how dare you then presume to mention your son, yon who are my 
slave, and whose duty it is to accompany me on this occasion,— with all your 
FAMILY, and even your wife?” 

We may now form a better notion of the policy of Barak, in stipulating for the 
presence of the prophetess who judged Israel, with his Army. She was ». public 
person ; was well knowm to all Israel, and her appearance would no less stimulate 
the valour of the troops, to “ fight the better for an object most dear to them,” than 
it would sanction the undertaking determined on and executed against an oppres- 
sor so powerful as Jabin king of Canaan. 

Perhaps, we may extend this notion somewhat farther ; for Deborah in her 
tnumphant song supposes that Sisera’s mother attributed the delay in his return to 
the great number of captives — female captives — taken from the enemy — “ to every 
man a damsel, or two ;” — families of the warriors of Israel, taken prisoners in 
their camp, equally with seizures made in the villages and towns. 

Whether this be correct or not — (no striking objection seems to oppose it) — we 
are sure that the presence of Women of rank in the camps of the Orientals, was not 
uncommon. Every body is acquainted with the generosity of Alexander in the 
tent of Darius ; when the Royal family of Persia became his captives ; and the story 
of Panthea is so beautifully told by Xenophon, Cyrop. lib. v. that if it be already 
familiar to the reader, he cannot be displeased with its repetition. The generosity 
of Alexander might emulate, but it could not excel, the generosity of Cyrus. 

“ When we first entered her tent (that of Panthea) we did not know her ; for she 
wa.s sitting on the ground, with all her women-servants round her, and was dressed 
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in the same manner as her servants were : hut, when we looked around, htanj? 
desirous to know which was the mistres.s, she immediately ap^ieared to excel all 
the others, though she was sitting, with a veil over her, and looking down upon the 
ground. When we bid her rise, she, and the servants around her, rose. Standing 
in a dejected posture — her tears fell at her feet.” 8cc. 

Will this idea of Women attending soldiers, conthhute illustration to a verse in 
that sufficiently obscure cffiision. Psalm Ixviii. 12'^ 

Kings of armies did flee, did flee. 

And she who tarried at home divided the spoil. 

To this rendering it may be objected, that the spoil was divided among the sol* 
diery before they airived at home ; consequently, it could not be divided after each 
man arrived at his family and dwelling. But, if we might be allowed to consider 
certain Females as accompaning the Army, and remaining where the troops took 
post overnight, (the soldiers going out to battle in the morning) then the sense 
would be 

Kings of armies did flee, did flee. 

And she who rested in the tents divided the spoil. 

This she might do, either by coming forward to plunder after the enemy was put 
to flight; or, by assisting in dividing the spoil after it was brought by the victors 
into tlieir camp. 

I'o this acceptation of the terms there can be no objection : the term rT)3, rendered 
resting, siguifles a sheep cote, 2 Sam. vii. 8. and the place where sheep couch in the 
open field. Psalm xxiii. 2. and perhaps, it is used expressly for a military post, or 
flying camp of soldiers, Isaiah xxvii. 10. The defenced city shall be desolate, and 
the out-post forsaken under this view of it the latter member of the passage be- 
comes a parallel, by contrast, with the former member, the defenced city. The term 
D'3, which signifies a den for wild beasts. Job xxxix. 6. ami a nest for birds. Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 4. may well signify a temporary lodging for soldiers in the field; in modern 
language, possibly, a bivouac; though I rather <‘onnect with it the notion tents, iii 
the passage before us. Comp, the pursuits of Saul after David. 1 Sam. xix. et seq. 

No. DCLXXXVII. Fauthkr Distinctions in Eastern Vehicles. 

WE have eiuleavoured to shew that the recab was a chariot drawn by two horses 
only ; while the augmented term, murecabeh, imports a chariot drawn by four horses ; 
but, when w^e say drawn, we are by no means to consider this term as universally 
applicable to vehicles ; for it would be much more descriptive of the major part of 
Eastern Vehicles, to say they were carried by two, or by four horses, or camels ; 
which would contribute essentially to a better understanding of many places of 
Scripturt!. 

Neither am I sure whether we ought not to correct what has been said relative to 
the second chariot of Josiah, and of Ahab, by admitting that conveyance to have 
been rather a litter, than a chariot. This vehicle (the Utter) was certainly well 
known to the lii'brcws, and would have been called by them recab; but in what 
passages of Scripture this should be accepted, rather than any other, must be the 
subject of conjecture. As conjecture, therefore, simply, and in no other character, 
are the following thoughts submitted. Let us,$r$it stjite our authorities., 

3 H 2 
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“ There are Vehicles in the East used for sick persons, or for persons of high 
listinction,” says Maillet, Lett. p. 230. and Pitts observes, in his account of his 
return from Mecca, that, “ at the head of each division, some great gentleman, or 
;»fliccr, was cairied in a machine made like a horseditter, borne by two camels, one 
before, the other behind, which was covered all over with sear^'Cloth, and over that 
igam with green broad cloth. If he had a wife attending him, she was carried in ano- 
her.” This is the Vehicle in our print; on which Pococke, from whom fig.B. is 
•opied, observes, “When the caravans go to Mecca, some women of condition ride in 
artavansy or litters carried by camels, as here represented ; the labour of the camel 
hat goes behind being very great, as his head is under the litter. Some go in a 
iinaller sort, on the back of one camel only.” 

Mr. Morier, p. 113. describes a Tahhteravan, or litter, in which the nurse and 
he Ambassador’s infant were conveyed. It consists of a cage of lattice work, 
lovered over with cloth, borne by two mules, one before, the other behind ; and 
londucted by two men, one of whom rides on a third mule in front, and the other 
generally walks by the side. Perhaps this may resemble the vehicle called 
irmamaxa, in which the children of Darius and their attendants were carried. 
Quintus Curtius, lih. iii. cap. 3.” 

Now, if sick persons, no doubt for their ease, and as the mode of conveyance 
east incommoded by motion, adopt these vehicles, then it is but natural to suppose 
hat king Joram, when at Jezreel to be healed of his w'ouuds, 2 Kings ix. 15. would 
irefer a vehicle of this description; yet we learn, verse 21. that Joram said, “Make 
eady ;” and they made ready his ‘ recab,' (literally, “ bind ;” and they bound his 
rccab’) The second recab of Josiah, into which he was removed from his marecabeh, 
ras j)robably similar, as aftbrding the most easy carriage for a person desperately 
rounded ; and 1 think we may infer, from 2 Kings xxiii. 30. that he was caiTfed in 

recah (in33T), when dead, from Megiddo to Jerusalem : which is also what we 
lave supposed of Ahab, 1 Kings xxii. 35. 

We pass at once to a passage which in the general opinion greatly requires 
lustration ; and probably, it may be illustrated, on principles under consider- 
tion, Isaiah xxi. 7. “ Let a watchman declare what he seeth ; — and he saw a 
hariot (recab) with a couple of horsemen; a chariot of asses, ond a chariot of 
amels.” So says our translation; the original is — “ a recab, a pair of ridings, recab 
i an ass, recab of a camel — meaning, a pair of animals used for riding, in a 
eneral sense (literally, straddlers: in French but now harnessed to this 

ecab: one of these animals is an ass, the other is a camel: an association altogether 
xtraordinary ! 

Observe, this pair of animals is called pareschim (ontriB) ; and the Persian empire 
? called paresim: w e may be allowed to suppose, that under a word so closely 
Hied in sound, the reference of this prophecy could hardly be misunderstood by 
hose who heard it in their native language. But why an Ass and a Camel? — ^because 
yyrus, whom this allegory prefigures, was a Mede, by his mother Mandane, but, by 
lis father he was a Persian: on which account, as we learn from Herodotus, Nebu- 
hadnezzai* foretold this Sovereign under the notion of a mule, t. e. a mixture of 
»arentage. This kind of vehicle, then, being used by the great, by princes, &c. the 
►rophet alludes to such an one, very unusually equipped, approaching against 
iabylon, and raising great expectation, &c. Consider the different heights, the 
Lifi'erent paces, the different dispositions, &c. &c. of an Ass, and a Camel : the 
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combination would produce motions sufficiently incompatible ; in fact, scarcely 
bearable. That this refers to a single person riding in it, is clear from verse P. 
“ Behold here cometh the recah of the man, the chief man — by excellence, 
\yide No. cclxv. Sol. conveyed by a pair of animals for riding, &c. And he 

said, Babylon is fallen”' — Cyrus has conquered all before him. This is very 
different from Bishop Lowth ; whose note I insert, to shew the extreme difficulty 
of the passage. 

“ And he saw a chariot with two riders; a rider on an Ass, a rider on a Camel.'] 
This passage is extremely obscure, from the ambiguity of the term {recah) aai, which 
is used three times, and which signifies a chariot, or any otlier vehicle, or the rider in 
it; or a rider on a horse, or on any other animal; or a company of chariots, or riders. 
The prophet may possibly mean a cavalry in two parts, with two sorts of riders; 
riders on asses, or mules, and riders on camels ; or led on by two riders, one on an 
ass, and one on a camel. However, so far it is pretty clear, that Darius svnd Cyrus, 
the Medes and the Persians, are inteiuled to be distinguished by the two riders, or 
the two sorts of cattle. It appears from Herodotus, 1. ttO. that the baggage of 
Cyrus’s army was carried on camels. In his engagement with Cra*su.s, In* took off 
the baggage from the camels, and mounted his horsemen upon them : the enemy’s 
horses, offended with the smell of the camels, turned back and fled.” 

“ a man, one of the two riders.] So the Syriac understands it; and Ephraim Syr.” 

The instances adduced, with the nature and form of the chariot, as already des- 
cribed, agree perfectly with such circumstances as we might expect to find adverted 
to, and foreseen by the prophet. — Our principles will, I think, also explain another 
passage, w’hich his Lordship considered as nearly desperate; for he thus speaks of 
it, in his notes, chap. xxii. 6. 

“ — the Syrian.] It is not easy to say what CT»K 331, « chariot of men, can mean. Tt 
seems, by the form of the sentence, which consists of three members, the first and 
the third mentioning a particular people, that the second should do so likewise; 
thus D'ltnS') DIM 33“)3, “ with chariots the Syrian, and with horseniim th«‘ simi- 
litude of the letters T and n is so great, and the mistakes arising from it so frecpiejit, 
that 1 readily adopt the correction of Houbigant, D3M instead of DIM, w hicli s»H*ms 
to be extremely probable. The conjunction l prefixed to Dntns seems necessary, 
in whatever way the sentence is taken ;and it is confirmed by five mss. (one ancient) 
and three editions. Kir was a city belonging to the Medes. The Me»les w(*re 
subject to the Assyrians in Hezekiah's time. See 2 Kings xvi. 9. and xvii. 0. and 
so perhaps might Elam (the Persians) likewise be, or auxiliaries to them.” 

Let us now attempt to explain this difficulty. “ And Elam, i. e. Persia, wJiose 
inhabitants were excellent archers, even from childhood, as Herodotus informs us, 
took the quiver (with the bow, no doubt), and slung it over the shoulder, while 
they, each of them, rode in a recab of a single man (tlie word is not here, as lieforc, 
^tr^AisH, but, DTM ai>am), placed on an animal for riding:” which elsewhere we shall 
see is a very correct description of a class of vehicles. If we accept the van i, we 
may read, “ And Elam took his quiver in his single-man vehicle, and on his 
riding-animals.” This acceptation of perashim as animals for riding, seems very 
applicable. So Isaiah, xxx. 1. “ Woe to those who go down to Egypt for help, 
and stay on horses, and hope in recab — chariotry, because they are great, and in 
animals for riding (perashim,) cavalry, because they are strong,” &c. 
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Tlml the Porsians werr, as tliey still are, excellent horsemen, we have the testi- 
mony of all ancient writers of history; bu^ on the present subject it may not be 
impi'oper to remind the reader, that modem warfare also has adopted the Camel, or 
Dromedary, as a monture for troops. The practice was copied from the Arabs by 
the Frem h, in Egypt. Sir Robebt Wilson in his account of the action of March 
21. IBOl. before Alexandria, informs us, that the French “ Colonel Cavalier, with 
his Dromedary corps, did all that could be done, and more than could be expected: 
as he completely carried the first battery, with one piece of cannon, killing or taking 
^ every man which defended it,” — Sir R. adds, in a note, “ It must not be supposed 
‘ that this corps acts as cavalry. The Dromedaries are only used for the ^eed of 
conveyance ; and the men dismount when arrived at the scene of action. The idea 
did not originate with the French, but was the custom of the Mamaloukes and of 
all Africa.” In fighting with the bow and arrow, as anciently practised, there 
could Ite no occasion for the soldiers to dismount : this animal, the Camel, therefore, 
may safely be reckoned among those trained for military purposes, by the Orientals. 

N. B. Ijiftens are often, for the sake of state and magnificence, when used by 
liashaw.s, &c. carried by Jour horses : though this should seem to be an appendage 
of authority and power. Another appendage of authority and power, is a golden 
ball on the top of tins carriage; by which (admitting the foregoing supposition) the 
rerab seen by the projiliet’s watchman, would easily be distinguished, as belonging 
to a CHICK man. 'I’liis kind of vehicle is called in Arabic Takhl Revan, “ Moving 
Throne,” and is (with such distinctions) peculiar to princes, or to others expressly 
[irivilegi'd by the sovereign. Vide Fka/eb’s Nadir Shah; et al. 

SXFX.ANATXOXr OF TBS PSATS. 

The upjier Ingiire on onr I’late is copied from Mr. Dalton’s Representations of 
Jilgyptiun Costume ; it is tlie travelling equipage of the superior ranks of life, such 
as Bashaws, and other great men ; or their wives. 

’I'he lowiT Figure is i-opied fitniiDr. Pococke's Travels in Egypt, vol. ii. p. 187. 
'Fhat traveller thus explains it : 

“ Some go in a smaller sort of carriage, on the back of one camel, as may be 
seen at B. Peojib' of condition ride on a saddled camel, as is represented at D. 
The most e.\traordinary way of conveyance is a sort of round basket on each side 
of the camel, with a cover made at top, us may be seen at F. There is a cover 
over the loner part, nhich holds all their necessaries, and the person sits cross- 
legged on it.” [This “ saddled camel” is, clearly, the vehicle of a single man.] 

No. DCLXXXVIII. CAMEL’S FURNITURE. 

AMONG those passages of Scripture which demand a knowledge of local 
peculiarities to render them intelligible, we may justly reckon Genesis xxxi. 34. 
where we read, that liuchel purloined the teraphim of Laban, her father, “and put them 
in [or into] the Camc-l's Furniture (1D3 iiecwR, allied to the Latin cuRru5, or to our 
con riele: or uccab, allied, perhaps, to our words car, cart, ckuriage,) and sat upon 
them,” [or, over them] i. e. upon the Camel’s Furniture, which contained them ; and 
she apologized to her father for not rising in his presence, by a plea, which deterred 
Laban from completing that scrutiny in which he had previously persevered, 
without exception of place, or of person. 
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Mr. Harmer, vol. i. p. 446. thinks this Camel's Furniture was “ the hiran; a piec('' 
of serge, about six ells long, laid upon the saddle;. .. itis u.sed as a mattress when 
they (travellers) stop for the night m a place, on which they lie, and their wallets 
serve for bolsters.” This he confirms by Sir . 1 . Chardin’s ms. 

Had that ingenious author adverted to the etymological signification of the w'ord 
here used, he would have perceived, that cor 8ignifi«’8 any thing round, or of a 
roundish form; and therefore, that the come mentioned in his text, and sufliciently 
well described by him, as being a hamper like a cradle, carried on the back of a 
Camel, one on each side of the animal, having a back, head, and sides, like a great 
chair, (vide Thevenot, Part 1 . p. 177.) was much more likely to be the car of tliis 
passage in Genesis, than any wrapper formed into a roll. 

To justify this assumption, our Print represents one of these cars, as it is seen 
on one side of a camel ; and the reader will suppose that another resembling it is 
placed as a counterpoise, on the other side of the animal. This is copied from 
Mr. Dalton’s Prints of Egyptian Figures. His description of it is as follou s : 

“ In this print is shewn the manner of travelling of aged or infirm pilgrims, in 
double wicker-Mork seats, placed so on the back of a Camel, as to be (‘(|ually 
poised, each side being alike, as another person sits in the same manner on the other 
side; with the store hampers under each seat, so filled as to preserve the even 
balance. Oft-times fonr persons go on one camel, in similar shaped seals, two on 
a side, sitting fronting each other.” 

Dr. PococKE describes them in the same manner, comparing them to “ an unco- 
vered chaise, or chair, which is more convenient [than some kinds of litters arej as 
a traveller can sit, and extend his legs, if there is only one pi'rson in it. Under tin* 
saddle of each Camel is a coarse carpet to cover them by night." Vol. i. p. 11511. 
This coarse carpet is the Airan of Mr. Harmeh. 

Mr. Morter relates a ludicrous instance of the attention paid to pri'serving the 
balance of this kind of conveyance : 

“ The English servant maid, who rode in the kejaweh, or hamper, wanti'd to get 
out and to walk up a steep place ; but her Persian conductor would not let Ikt, for 
he drove his mule up the dangerous path, exclaiming, “ Yes, indeed, if 1 w(*re to 
let you out, what would there be to balance the boxes on the other side^’’ 

The reader will observe in our Print, 1. the Airan^ or length of coarse car[)et, 
cloth, or serge, placed on the back of the Camel. 2. "The round basket which pro- 
jects over his side, the cover of which shuts down close over it, and is fasteiieil by a 
strap or buckle, inserted into it. This basket contains the necessaries of tin* person 
travelling. 3. The person seated, in much the same manner and attitude, as is usual 
on the divan ,• or as he might be seated, if at home; so that his usual posture is 
little or nothing varied during his conveyance. 4. 'The covering over all, which 
like a kind of roof, keeps oft' the rays of the sun, excludes rain, 4 k.c. The whole 
is made of wicker-work, for liglitness. 

This subject gives rise to several reflections, as, 

1. The riding in vehicles of this kind, is, according to Maillet, (Lett. p. 230.) 
a mark of distinction: for, speaking of the pilgrimage to Mecca, he says, “ ladies 
of any figure have litters ; others are carried in chairs made like covered cages, 
hanging on both sides of a Camel : and ordinary women are mounted on Camels, 
without such conveniences, after the manner of the Arab women, and cover 
themselves from sight, and firom the heat of the sun, as well as they can, with 
th^ veils.” 
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2. If Uacfu'l journeyed in such a vehicle, then, she was treated with some distihc- 
tion ; and though not like a person of the very first consequence, yet, not like one 
of the ordinary Arab women, or of the lower class : but, as circumstances would 
justify, in a medium state, with respect to accommodation. We may reSi^Iy sup- 
pose that Leah, and perhaps Jacob’s other wives also, had conveniences of the 
same kind. N. B. This supposition has its influence on the meeting of Jacob 
and his family with Esau ; on which occasion it should seem, that all Jacob’s family, 
without reserve, were on foot, as appearing before their superior ; i. e. the acknow- 
ledged elder brother of the family, Gen. xxxiii. 6, 6, 7. 

3. In reference to the circnm.stance8 of the history. This basket is always unr 
derstood to contain those personal necessaries which the traveller may need during 
his journey; such as linen, refreshments, with articles of a lighter kind, and, when 
women are the travellers, those conveniences which are adapted to their conditions. 
If then, we consider the condition asstimed by Rachel, and compare the import, 
and inferences, in the law. Lev. xv. 26. xx. 18. ct al. which pronounces unclean, set 
apart— separated from domestic intercour.sc, as well the person, as her conveniences, 
“ whatsoever she sittcth upon,” “whatever she has touched,” &c. we shall corapre- 
Inaid the |)ropriety of Laban’s suspending his scrutiny, and preserving a proper dis- 
tance, not oidy from the person of Rachel, but also from every part of that vehicle 
whereon she was s«‘ated. No doubt, also, that while journeying, this situation was 
the utmost privacy — “ separation,” whi(‘h Racdiel could well assume; the utmost 
seclusion and concealment, wherein to secrete her theft, .and to hide both herself and 
her unsuspected aecpiisitioii. As Rachel di(‘d in child-birth, Gen. xxxv. 16. while on 
a journey, was it not in one of these conveyances, [which, with proper attention are 
capable of b<.‘ing renderr-d \^ry />nea/c]so that the vehicle that had been the scene 
of her jirevarieation, Ix'came also that of her punishment? 

[I presume that Uebeeoa, (ien. xxiv. 04. travelled in one of these cars; though 
it be not so speeilied in the text ; but only, “ she ’lighted off her Camel.”] 

4. ’fhe size of this c vh, or basket, furnishes an inference in regard to the size of 
the images, teraphim, wliieli it concealed ; certainly, they were not so large as to 
fill the whole of it, thenis«‘lves onl> : neither were they put m openly by Rachel, in 
the sight of her family ; but were doubtless, wrapped and folded closely in many 
envelope!), for tlnur better si’cretion, and security. This consideration, implies that 
tbev were small; of dimensions w hieb permitted them to he slipped in undetected, and 
with other things in their company adroitly, into the car, and when shut up in it, 
to be safe from susjiieion, whether occasioned by their weight, or their magnitude. 
This <-outributes essentially to justify our statement in reference to the teraphim of 
Michal, which, if they n*semblcd the teraphim of Rachel, as is likely, were neither 
of a siz<‘, nor proportion, to be mistaken for a living man. Vide Plate, Teraphim. 

5. A wonl which appears lo be only the du]>licate form of this under ex.Jana- 
tion, CAR, is employed by Jsaiah, Ixvi. 20. and is unluckily rendered by our tran- 
slators, and by others, swift beasts:" they shall bring your brethren. ..on horses 
.. . and in chariots, and in litters, {tilted carts) and upon mules, and upon [/i7. in] 
swift beasts -~fnTCro:^ BecaRCcRUTH) — now this word is employed by the prophet in 
the duplicate form, liecause, as we have observed, these cars are double, and are 
swung, one on each side of a camel, and being duplicate, a word in the duplicate form 
best denotes (hem. Moreover, it is said, they shall be “ brought for an offering,” — 
exactly then, as pilgrims now go to Mecca ; — from one of whom our Plate is taken. 
Hence we conclude, that vehicles of this form and construction, were used in reli- 
gious 
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gious processions, in the days of Isaiah; as tliey now are, in the ctnintnes, and 
among the people, to w! ich In; refei-s. 

N. B. This justifies the idea of Vitrinoa, against Mr. Harmkr. 

By way of showing the size of tlie Teraphim, wliicli we have supposefi to reseriil)le 
the X)*» Penates, we luue gi\eii lr<mi a g<-m, a group (»f l'aia>as carrying his father 
Anchises, who holds in his hands the ho\ m whicli he (‘onveyed away his lioiisehold 
gods, or the PaUadiion : this box i.s not large. And (arther, yve have giyen a carica- 
ture delineation of the same snbj<a;t, from an aiu'ient picture in llerciilaneiim, 
whe'rein Ena;as and his family are represented as dogs; in this also the /itruriiim 
is but small; and might easily be furtively conveyi il ayv.ty, among other things, 
in a CAR. 

There are two gi m.s in the Florentine Gallery, Vol. ii. Plate xxx. which relati* 
the same history, the flight of Jinu'as, with so nearly the same lignres, that I 
doubt not, but they are taken from som<> famous group of statuary, representing 
this incident : from one of these our Plate is copied. The reader yvill recollect, that 
the Romans dm ived their origin from Troy, whence Enaias is carrying oil his fathei, 
yvith his divinities. In fact, Ihia^as, and Anchises his father, yvere deemed little, if any 
thing, short of protecting deities at Rome; and therefore the cnriealKntiif them 
under the form of dog-v, though it sheyys that the ancients took liberties yyith their 
ileities, yet is not llu* yvorst character into yvhich they might have been metamor- 
phosed ; as the dog was a proper emblem of the y*c««to-gods ; and the figure of a 
dog was a customary allusion to their offices. Vide the Plate of Tekapium, yvith 
Its illustration; Virgil's Eneid, &c. as there referred to. 

Apuleiiis mentions a practice not unlike this contrivance of Rachel; he says, 
p. 72. “ It is my custom, let me go wherever I will, to carry with me among 
my boxes, (or trunks) the image of a deity.” It is clear that these images could not 
be large. Moreover, yve well know, that figures of protecting deities yvere worn about 
the pt-r-.on ; wlu nce Arnobius, contra O'eutes, hb, vii. takes occasion to say, “ Do 
not invigiiie that every little image is a Divinity." We read, also, that the Rhodians 
wont out in a body to meet certain small images, yvhich they placed on cushions ; 
not the least wonder (d’ which procession yvas, the great veneration paid to such 
petty objects. Nihil hue memond Jelicius, quee lanlum veneratumis in tarn parvulo 
a’re possedit. Val. MaXi. lib, ii. cap. 10. 

The cabinets of the curious abound yvith anciemt idols of diminutive dimensions; 
and these yvere certainly cast at less exjiense of skill and labour, than larger statue.'*: 
when the metal yvas costly, as silver, and especially gold, the value <d'the material 
was, also, an object of consideration. But, even the idols of earth (baked clay) are 
usually small, in which the value of the material could be nothing. This is noto- 
rious among the antiquities of Egypt, and also of India. In fact, the idolatrous 
images buried by Jacob, Gen. xxxv. 4. yvere men* jewels, as they were (some of 
them, at least) insculpted on ear-rings : and we know that idolatrous devices yvere 
hung round the necks of children from their earliest infancy ; a custom to which 
it is more than possible ISt. John alludes, when he says, 1 Kpist. v. 21. “Little 
children, keep yourselves from Idols.” 
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DOMESTIC UTENSILS, AND IMPLEMENTS. 


No. DCLXXXIX. OF ANCIENT CENSERS, &c. 

IT appears from numerous instances, that the services of Divine worship, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, reseinided those usually addn'ssed to Monarchs and 
Sover«-i<j,ns ainon,!:>' the Orientals; and there can be little doubt, but what the Hebrews 
directed thciu to a person vndersiood to be resident in the Sanctuary, before which, 
and in which, they were perfortued; 'This notion of Jiiwish services was so strong 
among th(‘ h(‘athen, that we find tliey reported the object of worship in the'Femple 
at Jerusalem to be an old outu irit/i a loti>>' heard. That ri'port might possibly origi- 
nate in the description of the Ancient of Days, by the proph(‘t Daiiiid. llow evi r that 
miglit be, it is generally eoiieluded that the attendants on the Teinpb' were nearly 
similar to the attendants on royalty and dignity in general; and many external 
acts of worship were of the same appearance and import. 

W<“ have no enstom of burning perfumes, as a mode of doing honour; and though 
the Church of Home has ailopted the us(‘ of the Censer, and fumigation, yi't it is as 
a part of sacred worship, not of ciril gratulation. On the contrary, in the East, 
fumigation forms a part of civil entertainment; and is never omitted when it is in- 
tended to eomplimmit a guest. Being thus general, and inde«-d indispensible, in 
Asiatic manners, it was received anciently into Divine worship ; and the jiriests in 
their ordinary service, as well as the Iligh-Priest, in the most solemn acts of his 
public ministration, used Incense — a cloud of Incense, in approaching to the more 
immediate presence of Clod. 

Little is known on the form and nature of the ancii'iit Ili'brew Censer. What 
Censers luue been received from heathen antiipiity, and those used in the Romish 
worship also, being suspended by chains, they give, not infreipiently, erroneous 
ideas of this saereil utensil, as employed among the Jews. 

The Hebrew has two words, both rendered (rM.vfr in our translation. The first, 
nnriD wtee/m/e//, or, rtrtna mcchatei), describes the Censers of Aaron, and of Korah 
and hi-, company, l^ev. x. 1. Numb, xvi. 0. It appears, that these were of brass 
[or eopjierl; also, that after tlie death of those wlio had presumptuously used them, 
they were lieateu into broad jilates for a eovi'riiig to the altar. From this applica- 
tion of them, we infer that tlu-y were not cast, \wv oi' <> real thickness, nor made of 
.small pieces : but tlu'y were thin, and their plates were of considerable surface. 
This term continued to denote a Censer under the monarchy ; for we read, 
) Kings vii. oO. and 2 Chron. iv. 22. of censers (niTinD tnechatui) of gold^ made 
by Solomon. 
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Nevertheless, wo learn from 2 Chroii. x\^i. 1!». that kins I'zziah attempted ti» 
burn incen.se in the house of the Lord, h<i\iiis a censer lu Ins hand." ^'he\^ordl.s 
different from the former {mmpQ inekat/tcret), and seems to impoit an ini()letm nt of 
another sliape. 'fliis kmd of Censer \\a>- prol).ild\ of a ciri/, if not a profaiu' (pos- 
sibip, of an idolatrous) nature: foi, Ezekiel sajs, viii. 1 I lli.it the ^('>\'nl\ .niostate 
.Jews i nj^aj^ed in nlolatrous worslnp, had e\er\ man Ins Ceiisi r, ineloi rciel, in Ins 
hand. "J'ln* same ma\ lx* iuferrtd from 2 Clnon. .wv. 14. where it is rreorded, 
that Hezekiah and Ins peoph' took avi.u the idolatrous altars that wen' in .ferusa- 
lem ; w ith all tln‘ altars for incense - llowi ver, it must not hastily be 

coneluded tliat this article was w7m//y idolatrous , .'or we read, Exod. \x,\. l.“'riioii 
shalt make an altar (map '^^p0, nieluUliai hallier<i)\o fume with perfunuM. to burn 
incense thereon:" so that tins kind also was lej;ally adopted in l)i\ine worsliij). 
It desenes notice', that tlio.si' who iisid these Dukutliernt, aie desi'iibed as Inddiii^ 
them in their hands: so Uz/iah had in his hand and the seventy men in l'j/.«'kiel 
had each in his hand- his inehatherel : but this position is not, that 1 recollect, 
ascribed to the merhafef, or Censer of Aaron. 

These hints b'ad us to conclude that the viekalheret may be considered as a kiinl 
of Censer, cariied in the hand ; not alone; as the heat arisiniJi from the burning em- 
bers it contaim il would In* ilisa^reeably f;r<‘at; but m a kind of dish, whii'h disb 
rwilh the Censer in ilj was placed on the Altar of Inc'ense, and then' left, dillusint; a 
smoke, nioinm<'' and evening, during tiie trimming of the lamjis, fvc. Lxod. x\\.7, b. 
Ajipareiilly, this was re^^aidi d as an inferior kind of ('eiisi'i', approjiriali' to the 
ju'ii'sts, and ('ommoii to tlii'ni all: but whether the other kind, the ineehatel, was 
pei'iiliar to the lJu>h-I*ri<'st, is not clear: we find it used by the sons of Aaron, 
Lev. X. 1. but that was an irrejifularity, and was jmiiislu'd as such; it is men- 
tioned also as beiii^' employi'd by two hundred and fifty of the associati'S of 
Ivorali; but that was in rebellion, and proved fatal to tin* transf;ressors. 

Somewhat of a similar distini'tion of Censers is obserw'd in tin* New I'eslamenf ; 
for the twentv-four elders (Rev. v. 8.) had {golden vin/s full of odours (fiaXm,); — but, 
chap. viii. 2. the an^i'l had a golden Censer (X(/3nvwToi)). 'I'hese rials wen* not small 
bottb such as we call rials; which idea ri.ses instantly by association in our minds; 
but, they were of tin* nature of the Ci'iisers and dishes, in our plate (compared by 
J)r. Dodduidgk to a tea-cup and sauci'i) this gives a verj diflerent idea to chap. 
XV. 8. xvi. 1. i<.c. of the same book ; when' the vials having the wrath of Cod, arc 
poured oat; for if they contained /iVc, that is a lit emblem of wrath; and burning 
I'lnbers may be described as poured out from a Censer, with great propriety. 
Nothing tan be more ap|>artmt, if we siipposi*, for iiistanc'c, the covering of the 
Ct'iiser No. 2. on our l*late, to be wholly removed; in which state the bowl of it, 
pcrhajis, may be that describc'd by the Apocalyptic writer as n vial; and it might 
conveniently contain (lie fire to ho poured out from it. 'I'liis is perfectly agri'cable to 
its form and scrvi<*es as a Censer, and to the nature and use of ancient mekatherut. 

We ought also to remark, that In aring (’enser& is an office of servants, in attend- 
ance on their superiors - the same oflici' anciently, in the 'I'emple, no doubt, 
denoted waiting on (he Deity — being occupied in Ins si'rvice— -in attendance oii 
him. 'I’his action, therefore, tlemonstrates the deeotedness to false gods, of those 
who worshipped them, by bearing Censers to honour their images : especially, when 
it is recollected, that offering incense was connected with addresses and prayers ; 

3 l 2 
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as appears from Numb. xri. 47. Psalm cxli. 2. Isaiah lx. 6. Jer. xi. 12. Matt. i. 11, 
Luko i. 10. Hev. V. 8. 

Our Plate shews the fashion of Censers in the Past. 

No. 1. Is from Pococke. It consists of a Ceiisi r, properly speaking?, with its dish, 
in which it stands. This dish is ci'rtainly, a preservative to the hand of the bearer 
from th(‘ efl'eets of the tire (‘iiclosed in (Viisia itself. 

No. 2. A CenstT used in Araliia, from Nieudhr; who says, “This Censer is 
of wood, and its eoveiinj? is of jilaited cane; its form as shewn in the print;” but 
he also remarks, “ 'I'he sprinkling vase and tlie Censer are sometimes of silver, and 
very neatly worked” witli ornaments. One should suppose, indeed, that metal 
would always he I'lnployed in Censens, w'hich were desif*ned to furnish fnmi^i^ation 
dnrin}^ any len,!;lh of lime: however w'ooden Censers and plaited cane coverings 
might he employed on occasions of service w'hich required only a few minutes; and 
the action of a moderati; degree of heat. 

No. .*]. Is from De la Motraye, and exhibits a Censer with its dish. The 
distance of this Censer above its dish, from which it is separated by the intervening 
legs, etl(‘ctually prevents the heat of the inclosisl tire, from scorching the bearer. 

No. 4. Is from a jirmt representing the reception of a French ambassador (drawm 
at largi' from the same lignre as No. 7.) by the («rand Vizir; from a picture m 
the collection of the late Lord lialtimore. This also is a Censer standing in a 
broad dish ; so that, in these instances, how iinliki! soever be the form of the 
Censer, we tiiid that a dish, not less ditfering in shape*, is its regular accomjianimcnt. 
It is evident, that to a Censer, full of burning coals, mtemb'd to be left on a wooden 
altar, such a broad |ian was necessary for safety. 'I'lie Censer from Nieruhu is 
distinguished, by having no dish, eipially as by bt'iiig of cane, instead of silver. 
Observe also, that these are carried in the hands of the attendants. These circum- 
stances, (ak<*n in coiineetion, support the conjecture, that these Ci'nsers ri'semble 
the vt/ckatkerul of Uzziah, and those of the seventy idol-worshippers in Ezekiel. 

No. 5. The Vase, or Bottle, containing perfumed water, which is to be sjirinkled 
on the guests, by way of salutation; as customary at the close of an Eastern visit. 
^I’o this ceremony we have supposed an allusion in Isaiah, hi. 1.3. [P«/e No. xiv.j 

“ When a stranger rises to de[»art, the master gives a sign to his si'rvants to bring 
the rose-water and perfume. The rose-water is sprinkled on the departing gne.st, 
and the jierfumed smoak is directed to his beard, his large sleeves, and wliatever 
part of his dress may retain it. The beard w ill retain it for a long time. This 
fumigation is among the greatest marks of honour and personal compliment in 
the East.” 

No. 6. The figure of a Female Servant, in 1)e la Motraye’s print of a Turkish 
haram: she is bringing in the sprinkling-bottle of perfumed water, and the Censer, 
I'ontaining burning perfume. 'I he Censer is the same as No. 3. 

No. 7. I’he figure of a Turkish Servant, in the picture of the recetition of the 
ambassador, already mentioned. Ilis office is to bear the Censer; and he waits for 
orders to employ it on the p(*r.son to be honoured. This Censer is the same as 
No. 4. 'Fhese figures shew the mode of carrying this kind— either in the hands; 
or — on the arms. 

No. 8. An Ancient Censer; from MontfaucoH, Antiq. JUust. vol. ii. p. 140. 
11 is the only one he knew of. It is of heathen, and probably of Roman, origin. 

No. if. A Box, in which incense was kept: from the same volume, and coming 
under the same remark. 
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We read in Levilicu.s of various iiteugils adapted to the aerxioe of the Temple, 
such pans, sunfl’er.s, &c. As the forms of these luslrumeuts are not eonu' down 
to us, nothing can he aflirmed concerning them, beyond their probable and necessary 
application. But, we may !>*• permitted to hint, that could the forms and eonstrm'- 
tion of those, and of other sacred utensils, be n-covered, there is every reason to 
believe that their propriety, elegance, and even dignity, ot appearance, as well as of 
materials, would lie such a.s might both interest and gratify the taste of tlie most 
distinguished amateur. We have no reason to conclude that any J'rtvoloiis or 
unnecessary commands were given originally, or were left on ri'cord for the diiec- 
tion of after-ages. 'The idea, alone, that the Instruments ordered were of the best 
kind, and such as w'ere employed in the seivice of sovereigns and princes, justifies 
the sacri'd writer in pie.serving the particulars of their description: since it amounts 
to a prohibition of inferior hinds; which, otlierwise, some inconsidiTate or inditfen'iit 
worshipper might sulistitute: and it is at least a perpetual memorial, that even 
in minor matters to s»:rve God with our best, is a point of honour and conscie nce. 

No. DCXC. OF EA.STEIIN EANTllORNS, AND IdGIlTS. 

'rmS subject though of the most familiar nature, yet has its diiruMilties, and its 
variations. It is evident, that Lamps intended for the interior of dwellings, for what 
maj be described as “ chamber use,” are likely to be vei y diflermit m consliuction 
111 form, and in management, also, from those which are (‘xpected to nu'ct the 
nnpulse of the open air, th<‘ evening bieeze, and, occasionally, the ruder blasts of 
stronger winds. The necessity for proper distinction appeared urgent to Mr. 
liAKMEU, whose sentiments the reader will find below ; that ingenious writer, beie 
refers only to the New Testament, for instances of the application of Ins remarks; 
there is at least an eijual n(‘ec.ssity for ascertaining the kinds ineiitioiied in the Old 
Testament, nor less propriety in distinguishing them, and in inauitainiiig that di.s- 
tinction, according to their application. 

The Jolloifinic Hxtract is from Mr. Harmer s Ohserralions, vol. ii. p. 429. 

“ Captain Norden, among other particulars he thought worthy of notice, has 
given some account (Part 1. p. 0;3.) of the lamps and lanterns that they make use of 
commonly at Cairo, “The lamp,” he tells us, “ is of the palm-tree wood, of the 
height of twenty-three, inches, ami made m a very gross manner. The glass, that 
hangs in the middle, is half tilled with water, and has oil on the top, about three 
lingers in depth. The wick is [iresiTveil dry at the bottom of the glass, where they 
have contrived a place for it, and ascends through a pipe. I'licse Lamps do not 
give nmeh light; yet they are very coimnodioiis, because they are transpoi teU easilp 
from one place to another. 

“With regard to the lanterns, they have jvretty nearly the figure of a cage, and are 
made w'lth reeds. It is a collection of fire or .six glasses, like to that ol’ the Lamp 
which has lieenjust described. 'I'hey suspend them by eords in the middle of the 
strei'ts, when there is any great festival at Cairo, and they put painted paper in the 
place of the reeds.’ 

“Were these the lanterns that those that came to take .lesns made use of? or 
were they such lamps as these that (’hrist referred to in the parable of the Viigins^ 
or are w'e rather to suppose that these lanterns are appropriated to the Egyptian 
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tlluminatious, and that Dr. Pococke’s account of the Lanterns of this country, 
■will {>ive us a Ix-tter id(!a of the lanterns that were anciently made use ot at Jem- 

s‘*dcin ? , . V 1 • ^ 1 

“ ‘ liv ni{>hl,’ sajs that author, {Descript, of the East, vol. i.) speaking of the tra- 
velling of the people of Lgypt, ‘they rarely make use of tents, hut he m the open 
air, having lurne lanterns, made like a pocket paper lantern, the hottom and top 
In'iiig of cop])er, tinned o\er: and instead of paper, they are made with linen, 
■\^hich is I'xtended hy hoo))s of wire, so that when it is put together, it serves as a 

candlestick, isce .and they have a contrivance to hang it up abroad, by means 

of three staves.’ 

“It appears from travellers, that Lamps, Wax-Candles, 1 orches. Lanterns, and 
Cresset- Lights, (a kind of moveable beacon) an* all made use of among- the J'iastern 
people, (Tnr.vr.NoT, l*art Jl. p. .‘Jo and .‘)7. INokoen, Dart ]. p. 124. Hanway.) 1 
think also, that there are only three words in the New Testament to express these 
things by, of which Xn/vo., si-eins to signify the common lamps that are iisi d iii or<h- 
nary'life, [see laike xv. ».) which, according to Nokdkn, allord but little light. 

A<V( 7 rn.;, which is oiie of the words made use of, John xviii. 3. seiins to mean any 
sort of iiight that shines brighter than common, whether torclu s, blazing resinous 
pieces ol wooil, or Lamps that are supplied with more than ordinary «piantiti(‘.s of 
oil, or olhi-r unctuous substaiu^es ^ such as that mentioned by Manvi.w, iii his Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. *223. whu-h stood in the coiirt-y ard of a person of some distinction 
in IVrsia, wassnpi»lied with tallow, and was siitlicient to enlighten the whole place, 
as a single wa,\-caii<lle served for the illumination of the room where he was i-nter- 
tained;*'and such, I presume, were the lAinips our Lono speaks of in llie p.irabh- 
of the \ irgiiis, which were something of the nature of connuon l.amps, for they weio 
supplied with oil; but then were supposed to be siiflieieiit for enlightening the eom- 
])any they went to mei'l, on a very Joyful occasion, wlm h reipiin-d the most vigorous 
lights. (Sir J. CiiAHOiN, in his ms. note on Matt, xxv . 44. informs us, tlial in many 
pm ts o/ the Hast, and in particnlar in the Indies, inste ad oj torches andjlamhean r, they 
earn/ a pot of oil in one hand, and a Lampfidt of oily ra<>s m the othn . T his sieius 
to lie a very happy illustration of this part of the paralile.^ lie observes, in another 
of the MSS. that they seldom make use of l andle-; in the Ivast, «■sp^■cially among the 
great ; candles easting but little Light, and they sitting at aeoiisiderabh distance from 
them. I'>.ek. i. 13. represents tin- light of Lamps- ae< ordingly as very lively.) 

“ T'he other word, which oceurs in John wiii. 3. is no where else to be found in the 
New T'estameiit ; and whether it [irecisely means liiiiteins, as our translators render 
the word, I do not certainly know. If it doth, 1 com lude, without much hesitation, 
that it si;;ni(ii's such linen, lanterns as J)r. Poco(-ke gives an ac-coiint ot, rather than 
those mentioned by Nouden, which seem rather to be machines more proper for 
illuminations than for common use; and if so, the livangelist perhaps means, that 
thev i-ame with such lanterns as people wen- wont to make use (tf when abroad in 
the nuht; but lest the weakness of the light should give an opportunity to Jesus 
to ('seap<*, many (d‘ them had torelies or such large and bright burning lamps as were 
made use of on nuptial solemnities, the more etieetually to secure him. .Such was 
the In-achery of Judas and the zeal of his attendants !” 

T he i-emai-ks introduced in explanation of the Plate of Mahki.aof. Pkocessions 
(the Indi. ii sulijnd, Comp. No. nci.xxiv.J have furnished materials for a correct 
ludgmeut on the nature and form of the Lamps used in evening perambnl-.itions, on 
such [uiblic occasions. Mr. Uakmer is more hajipy m referring those described by 
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Sir John Chaudin to tlu? Parable of the Virgins, than in some other of his eon- 
jectures. To do this siihject justiee, it might be considered uinler several dbliiu;- 
tioiis : as, 1, Military liAMC.s, those intended to meet the exigences ofniglit.in 
the external air, when the breeze is lively, or w'lnm the wind is high. 2. Doimksth’ 
Lamps, those intended for service in the interior of a dwelling, or to bi- earned 
about, into all parts of it; but not powerful enongii to resist a gale of wind in the 
open air. .3. Lamps for Heligioi's Uses ; those hung up in temples, or deposited 
in the sacred recesses of editices, public or private, itc. We shall, however, attend 
only to the distinction between l..anips for the exterior, the open air; and I^anips 
for the interior, for domestic purposes. 

It is the more necessary to institute a distinction of this kind, becausi* Sc ripture 
uniformly maintains it, by (nn|)lo\ing two very dilferenl terms to express artilieial 
Lights; as well in the Old 'restanieiit as in the New. We might ad<l, because* 
.ScHLEiKSNER lias been sonu'what too liberal in his detinition of the term Lampas, of 
which he says, “ geiierafim^jMMC, </Mod /«cc/, notat.” But, whatever shines, is not a 
Lamp, in Scripture; as may appear from comparing c<‘rtain |)assages. 

No. DCXCl. Of TjAMPs for Exti rnal Use. 

WE meet w ith the Hebrew term THi'? lapid, projx'ily hnmpid (whence the word 
Lamp) first of all, 1 believe, in that truly n'lnarivable history of the “suioking 
furnace, and the hurmng Lamp," which ratified the eoveiiant made with Abraham, 
(h*n. XV. 17. wlu're the t**xt oliserves, that, J it was after the sun was g<»ne down, 
2. when it w'as dark, that what is rendered a furnace, jiassed, and this is expressly 
noted as 3. smoking. Whatc-ver light, or splendor, oxereaine the darkness of the 
evening, with the much gri'ater darkness o< <*.tsi(tned by the density ofthe smoke by 
whieh it was iminediatc'ly surrounded, and in the center of which it blazed, was 
certainly not feeble, or dim, but iiv<*l\, vigorous, and e\ en pow erfiil. 'I’he action 
took place in the open air; and this lump ileseribed as w.is competent to 

resist, and more than resist, e\ery impulse ofthe atmosphere. 

With this we may compare the ajipearances at the gnmg ofthe law, F.xod. \x. 18, 
where we read, \(*rse 21. of “ the thick darkness" where God was; of tin* “ moun- 
tain smoking, " and of the “ I hundering.s"' [ thun<l(*r.s imply the concussion of dcw.ve 
eiouds.J but, notwithstanding these jiowerful luipc'diments to the passage of liglit, 
yet the lainpadim, less properly “ lightnings'" than glowing tlauics, dislinaiiished 
themselves by the intensity, and the continuance of their elfulgeuec* ; to tlie gieat 
terror of all the people. 

The impropriety of rendering iampadim by “ lightnings,"' is e\ident, on coie ider- 
ing a pH.ssage where the two w'ords meet, and mast be distinguished, in the dt scrip- 
tion of a majestic [lerson, Dan. x. 0. whose countenance had the biightmss of 

lightning (p13, the regular term for the Hashes of this meteor) and his eyes were* 
as lampudi of lire ;" /. c. glowing, clear, steady, conspicuous llauK;s : not \ibrating, 
not blazing, but compact and still. It would manliest a d(‘plorable ileticieucy in 
taste and proprii'ty, to com|»are an earthly prodm-tion with these (a*lestial appear- 
ances ; but, whoi'ver has contemplated a great body of grt* lights, purposely com- 
bined, as some were, on occasion of certain public illuminations in London, will 
at least, be prepared to admit the overpowering elbilgence of a brightness very 
different from that of lightning. 
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We must now descend to the humbler walks of humanity. We read, Judij^es vii. 
l(J. that th(“ inventive Gideon ffave to his soldiers, at liis snrpriz»* of the Midianites, 
by nif>lit,— “ pitehers, aiid lamps within the pitchers.” Tliere can be no doubt but 
what this hero would adopt the most powerful lights he could obtain. Weak rush- 
lights would not ausw(!r bis purpose. His intention was, to make the most tre- 
mendous noise possible, with his trumpets ; and the most terrilic display of blazing 
bri{!;htiiess by means of his iiam|>s, suddenly b«;ainin^ with maliiriiaut splendor, in 
several parts of tin* Midiaiiite host, at the same monn'iit. I'hey were, therefore, 
stro/to linninari(*s. We may say the same of the laiiipid of Samson, .Jud^jes \v. 4. 
it was a burner not to be extinguished by the rutle blast of ni^ht. Moreover, the 
lanipid is made an object of comparison, Isaiah ixn 1. J will not hold my peace - 
till the salvation of Zion go forth as a /amp thal hiirnetlt." Comp. Jizek. i. 1,'} 
Zech. Nii. (1 ct a/. Certainly, these comparisons imply a vehement, or at at least, 
a t>lowiu^', brilliant, llimninutor. 

There is a passa<>e, dob xiii. •'>. which should be illus’trated in the present article; 
but the critic's are by no rnc'ans a;fre<*d on its import ; and, to say truth, we cannot 
flatter onrsc'lves with a complete removal of its uncerlainty. However, the attempt 
to explain it is honourable, evi'ii though it fail. 

Our translation ri'ads, “lie that is ready to slip with his feet, is as a l/amp 
despised in the thought of him that is at ease*.” Mr Scott renders, 

Coiiteiiipl pursnos the tail'll, exalted ease 
Nt'illi scuiuliil eje unliap|>} >irtue .se.c's. 

Mr. Good takes a liberty with the text, and transfers the first word of this veisi 
to the end of the fori-f^oinj;’ : he reads. 

The iu.sl, the perfec t ni.in, is a laughing stock to the proud , 

A den.sion, Himd.st the sunshine ot the piospeiou.s, 

While leady to slip with hi.s feet. 

The dissimilarity of these versions is proof eiioui^h of the diHicuIty of the place, 
'j'o me, it seems to sujifjest a conipari.son between the superabundant spb'iidors of 
the iiiteiior of a wealthy man’s dwellinjo, and the dark, dismal, ni^ht waiideriitp,' of 
a wav-worn traveller, d’o add a Lamp, however briji>hlly biiruiiu;, to what Mr. fJooii 
rails “ ihe sunshine of the prosperous,” were to render that lain]* a contempt, a ridi- 
cule, vvheri as, the man who strays amidst mire ami clay, in outer darkness, would 
rejoice to profit by its lustre. A travelling; Lamp, though its liylit be vivid, would 
be laiiulied at amidst the various eb jiant illuminations in tin* interior of a house 
fitted up with ‘jreat taste by a man of fashion : nevertheless, however awkward, 
coarse and clumsy, it may be, the man who is falliiif; into a qiiafjmire would be 
extremely thankful for its as.^istance. 'I’liis acceptation of the sentiment demands 
no ilislocation of any word in the te.xt : but, whether it completely dissipates thi; 
obscurity of the passa|;e, the reader must judj»e. 

'I'ln* i.xx. have constantly rendered the Hebrew tenn lampid by the Greek 
Inmpas; which we shall find employed in the New Testament as well as in the Old, 
to sinuify a li,;>ht for exterior service, llavinj; somewhat con.sideri'd the efliiljjent 
a[>peai ances attemlant on celestial powers, descended to earth, we shall bi* excused 
for ealliu*; the adention of the reader, in the first place, to a like pheiionu'non in 
heavi'ii, Itev. iv. 5, “ Out of the throne proceeded lightnings and thunderings, and 
voices; and there were seven Lamps of fire, iirra Xa/irra^ec cupoc, burning before the 

throne, 
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throne, which are tlie seren spirits of God.” This appearance is sufficiently 
explained by comparison with what has lieen said on lixotl. xx. 18. 

Again, chap. vjii. 10. There fell from heaven a great star, burning as it w'ere a 
Lamp, offTiJp fiiya^ Kaid/icvoc wc Aa/ijrac? — the comparison implies a flame sufficiently 
vigorous to resist the effect of the velocity with which the meteor tra\ oiled, to resist 
the extinguishing powers of the atmosphere, incalculuhly increased b> that vi locity. 

The allusion is, probably, to a comet, said to fall to tin* earth. Comets were 
reckoned among stars, by the ancients; and Pahkuukst obsenes that the Uomans 
“sometimes called a comet, ^ 0 . 1 ', a torch, or fax itvtcstis, a heavenly torch.” I think 
however, the term lamp, adding the notion of a long train of lire streaming behind 
it, is more appropriate in this place, than that of torch. 

The parable of the Virgins, Matt. xxv. can give us no trouble, after what has been 
said: the allusion is, plainly, to Lamps of sufficient strength to retain their flame 
however agitated, whether by the bearer, or by tin' wind. And the same we 
must conceive of the Lamps, not “torches,” of John xiiii. 8. where we read, “Judas 
having rem ived a band of men and officers, from the Chief Priests and I’liarisces, 
came with Lanterns, and torches, and weapons " — fura <i>avuiv Km XanTrdouv. The teini 
jihanos certainly means a lip; ht- holder, t. e. having the light within it : the term tampas 
certainly means a luminary, having the light on the ontsiile. Mr. IIaumi k's con- 
jecture on the nature of the l.anterns, that they vv(i<' the same as lignrt'd by Dr. 
PocoCKE, has every probability in its favour. Mr. Mouieu has lately rejiresented 
and described thorn, as made in Persia, with still grc.iter particularity; we, 
therefore, avail ourselves of his deserijition. 

lie sajs, “ 'I'hey are worthy of notice from the .singulantv and convenience of 
then eontrivanct*. The top and bottom are made of copper, and let into each 
other. 'I'ho former, which is generally ornamenti <1 with small figures, devices in 
Persian, &c. is |)ierced with small holes, and has a handle. 'I’he latter is made to 
contain the socki t for the candle, and between tin* two tht'ii* is a serpentine wire, 
which when extended makes the l..antern a yard long, more or less, according to its 
circumference; and over this they fix a pirahnun, or shirt of a bite wax cloth, which 
reflects a considerable light when a candle is placed within.” 'I'his (h'seription of 
tiie Persian Lantern agrees precisely with that of Dr. Pocockc. of the lianlerns in 
Lgypt; hut the Dr. adds — “they have a contrivance to hang it up abroad, by 
means of three staves, in the manner that large scales are hung, lor the purpose of 
weighing heavy goods.” 

Such we may conceive were the Lanterns carried by tliesi; agents of the Chief 
i'riests and Pharisees. 

It is not easy to fix on the form of (he Lamp alluded to by the Ivvangelist, If 
thus hand of men and officers were Roman soldier.s, the Lamp might he the .same as 
the Romans employed in their armies ; one of which is carried among other neces- 
saries attending the army of Trajan, at the eommeneement of his military expe- 
dition across the Danube, represented on his memorial pillar, at Rome. It is a 
sijuare pot (of iron, no doubt) lixed on the end of a tall poh*: it is dose on the 
sides, and open only at the (op, in which it differs from iiiipleinenls used for 
the same purposes by modern inhabitants of the Last. Says Major Hoi'n, “A 
Turkish camp is lighted up, at night, by a kind of large Lanthorns, formed of iron 
hoops, and fastened on long poles. Several of these Lights, in which rags iiri- 
pregnatt'd with grease, oil, or resinous suhstanoe, an* Inirued, are placed in front 
of the tentof each of the Pachas.” [Tlu* greater nmidiCi-injifi' s'liegreafer dignilv.j 
VoL. JI. 3 K 
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Baron ou Tott, P. iii. 114. describeg the means used by the Turks to surprize 
their enemies, as passing strange. “ The High Treasurer, commanding a detacli- 
inent in the night, was lighted by the flame of resinous wood, burning in iron 
<luifling-dishes fixed to long poles. He therefore, got the surname of the Blazer” 

If the detachment sent to seize Jesus were Jewish guards, rather than Homan, it 
might be thought, that open as Hill calls them, or chafling-dislies, as Baron 

x>u Tott describes them, were the lamps they carried ; but, the term does not, that 
1 [)erceiv(‘, d(;termine their form, or construction. We have repeatedly suggested 
»lie probability of guards, properly Jewish, being enrolled in the service of the 
ehieis of the nation, <listinct from the guard of priests which kept watch in the 
Temple; and it is expressly said, that Judas received this band from the Priests 
and Pharisees; therefon* not from the Homans. Submitting tlu'se hints to the 
candour of the reader, we shall now <put these powerful Liglits for Exterior use; 
and direct our attention t<i luniinarics properly Domestic. 

JN'o. DCXCII. Of Lamps fou Interior Service. 

A IjAMP for Domestic us(' is called na, tO, T»3, Ner, Nir, or Nur, in the Hebrew. 
The word is frecpiently nmdered “ candle” in our public version. It imports a 
weaker kind of light ; and the distinction should be observed. Mr Parkhurst is, 
therefore, too geiu'ral, in defining it as '^somewhat capable oj' giving li<>lif," unless to 
this definition be added “ for tin' Interior of dwellings.” So we read ol’ the indus- 
trious woman, Prov. xxxi. 10. “ Her candle (*13) gocth not out by night.” Whether 
the term “ candle” be unexceptionable here, might be questioned ; but, certainly, 
th(' busy housc'wife’s light is understood lobe in the inside of her house*. Candles, 
among us, arc columns of solid tallow, wax, &c. .surrounding a wick ; but, in coun- 
tries wlien^ oil is iileutiful, and especially in hot countries, tlie prelercnce will 
naturally be given to small, portable oil Lamps; and perhaps, it were to be wished 
that our language aflorded a diminutive to express this piece of domestic furniture: 
— as in Spanish, Lampara, Lamparilla. 

When we read of the “ (»oldcn Candlestick,” in Exodus and Leviticus, we 
naturally connect with it the idea of a stand, or &c. for holding cand/ei; w'hereas, 
w(' find directions for trimming and filling the lamps which furnislied the lights, ami 
conseipiently, its utility. In the Hevclations (of which, hereafter,) this conveys 
completely fallacious ideas. 

This restriction of the term Ner to an Interior Light, corrects the usual accep- 
tation of a jiassage in Job, xxix. 3. which is commonly understood of the benefit 
derived from the light of a Lamp, by a man w'ho is walking abroad in a dark night: 
thus rendered in our English translation; 

When his (God’s) candle shined upon my head. 

And when by his Light 1 walked through darkness. 

But, Mr. Scott saw the application of this to a domestic incident: his candle, 
or ratlier his lamp, is probably an allusion to the Lamps which hung from the cieling 
of the wealthy Arabs.” He adds, “ the latter phrase, bp his light I walked through 
dttrktiess, refers, it is likely, to the fires, or other Lights, which were carried before 
the caravans in their night travels through the deserts.” [such as we haVe already 
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noticed.] Mr. Parkhvrst concurs in this explanation of the turm tier; and Mr. 
Good, slightly changing the tense of the verb, reads. 

When he suffered his Lamp to shine upon my head. 

And by its light 1 illumined the darkness ! 

“ The reference is very probably to the mode by which the palaces and mansions 
of the great were illuminated in ancient times, of which we have an excellent 
description in the following verses of Lucretius, well known to have been afterwards 
closely copied by Virgil ; 

What though die dome be wanting, whose proud wnib 
A thousand Lamps irradiate, propt siililuun 
By frolic forms of youth, in massy gold. 

Flinging their splendors o’er the midnight feast. 

Though gold and silver blaze nut o’er Uio hoard, 

Nor music echo round tlie gaudy roof; 

T et, listless laid the velvet grass along. 

Near gliding stream, by shadowy trees o’er arch’d. 

Such props wc need not. — - — De Rer. Nnl. ii. il. 

The reader will compare the extract from Homer, in No. cclxxv. But, I think, 
Mr. Good’8 change of the agent has the air of an imperfection in this passage : after 
the action, or .supposed action, of Deity, the party honouri'd should lx; perfectly 
quiet: he should not affirm “7 illumined the darkue.ss.” ,loh means to say, “ I 
was admitted to the intet'ior of hts residence, his splendid abode; and' Lamps for 
interior illumination enabled me to pass through those approaches to his presence, 
which, without such irradiation were absolute darkness.” 'This diflers something 
from Mr. Scott’s conception of the latter verse: yi't, if the lights of that verse li<; 
referred to thosi' which stand before the teats ofTurkish grandees, as already .statc'd, 
the diflercnce would di.sappear: such luminaries would direct the person wiio 
approached, however dark the night might be. 

A similar conception verifies the import of another [lassagi?, Job xiiii. G. 

The Light of the wicked iibali be put out. 

And the spark of bis fire shall not .shine: 

Tlie Light shall be dark in bi.s tabernacle. 

And bis candle shall be jiut out with him. 

“ In his tabernacle” — ^rather, in his most splendid tent, ^n»t, that of his dignity and 
grandeur. “His candle,” rather his /amj?, 15, which is hung high over him intheciel- 
ing of hi.s tent, even that shall be extinguished.” The term, here also, preserves its 
import, as marking an Interior Light. Mr. Scott’s note on the passage, i.s charac- 
teristic of the manners of the country. “ These metaphors denote, in general, the 
splendor and festivity in which such men live. There is, however, an allusion, I 
think, in the fifth verse, to what an Arabian poet calls tjre Jires of hopitality. 
These were Beacons lighted on the tops of hills by persons of distinction among 
the Arabs ; to direct and invite travellers to their houses and table. Hospitality 
was their national glory ; and the loftier and larger these fires were, the .greater was 
the magnificence thought to be. [Vide Pocock. in Carm. Tograi, p. 111.] a wicked 
rich man therefore would affect this piece of state, from vanity and ostentation. 

“ Another Arabian poet expresseth the permanent prosperity of his family almost 
in the very words of our author j “ Neither is our Fire, lighted for the benefit of ihc 

3 K 2 
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night striiugi-r pxtinguislied.” Hamasa, p. 473. It i.s but just to call the attention 
of the reader to his choice, between this illustration and that we have suggested 
from Major Hope, in the foregoing Article. 

This term occurs so frequently, that much time might be spent in tracing it; but, 
what has been said is si flicient to justify the analogy tliat derives from tins l)ome.s- 
tic Lamp the metaphor of Life, and of renewed life, I'ather than from the External 
Lamp, though that were much more powerful. ISo when we read, 2 Sam. x\i. 17. that 
David’s servants forbad his exposing himself any more in battle — that thou »(uench 
not the Iiight--lhe lamp, 13, of Israel,” this allusion to the King’s life is, with the 
greatest propriety, drawn from the Domestic, the Family Lamp. Again, I King.s 
xi. 3fJ. God sa_\s. And unto his son will I give one trilie, that l)a\id iny si'rvant, 
may have a laglit' l’:, a Domestic lamp,-— nhvay a before me in .JiTusalem, the city 
which I have chosen to put my name there.” Tins certainly implies the conimuanee 
of David's family ; but, wlu-n the ten tribes were broken off from his regal deseeu- 
dants, till' simile would have been without resi'inblanee [in fact, contradic-torj J had 
it referrcrl to the spbaidid blaze of the mori* cons[)icuous lllmniiiator, tln' gri'ater 
f,anip. Hence arises soim-what of difficulty to distinguish whether tin; t< rm be used 
literally, or metajihorically, in eiTtain passages. When we read, that the Light -the 
Domi'stic Lanqi— of tin* wicked shall be put out, we are not always sure that it 
means a luminary : it may mean po.sterity — his family shall fail; or, on the contrary, 
what seems at lirst sight to inqily [losterity, may refer to the light, the Lanqi of the 
tent, talKrnacIc, or duelling. 

When endeavouring' to explain the term Ner, in the compound word ,Ser-^nl, 
[('omp. No. cexn.] we adverted to the passage. Numb. xxi. 30. submitting its import 
to tins effect : 

Tiio Lamp ih extingni...lie(l lioin Iluslilion to Dihon, 

l)t*va^f<ltl(lll lialli spiead from Noplia to Medcha! 

The late Dr. CJedoe.s ventured to adopt a version so very dilTerent, that itaflbrds 
an occasion of insisting on tin' iin|)ortaiiee of inaintaining the relation between the 
Literal Lamp, that for Domestic use, and the Mi'tapliorical Lamp, that of Life, or 
ratln'i' of rc'iicvvcd life, in personal issue; which is our present subject. 'J'he Dr. 
leads, “ 'r/icir Jair Jidt/s Ilcshboii destroyed, unto Diboa; their fallow fields, unto 
Mopha by Medeha." In his ‘ Critical Keinarks,” after complaining of previous trans- 
lations as, to him, uiiinteliig'ibie, he adds, “Let ns see what light can Ik' derived 
from till' ancients. Sep. K «1 to aTrtppa aorwv airoXurai liiulihiT, titj Aa(/3(i;v’ Kai ai yvvtttKHj 
[auTti)!'] tu irpoai^tKitvaav iru(i tiri Mron/B. Phis at first sight, ap|)ears a very singular 
version: but it admits a eonsisti'iit meaning, and eaii bt; plausibly deft'nded.. .awtppn 
[seed] I susjii'Ct is here to be taken for tlie seed of the field ; or the corn-fields them- 
selves:. . . in the remaiiiiug part of their version I think they made some mis- 
laki's: they took D'W to be a single word, meaning wives, m ywawic: they took qy 
before pm for a eonjngatioii : they read with Sam. 1331 and tii»; made the former a 
^^a•bitlthe singular with a nominative plural, aiul btk its objective: ami, lastly, 
they. with. Sam. read 'jp after tyt», and 3S10 for niTD. Their version then might, in 
linglish, be rendereil thus: “ 'I'ucir corn-fields as far as Dihon, they [tlial i.s, the 

lloslibouites') destroyed; and their women fanned the fire anainst Moab." 

That this learned critic faileil for want of sullicieiil conjectures cannot be affirmed, in 
llie face of so many “takings” and “mistakings :” but, had the simple analogy between 
the Domestic Lamp and the Metaphorical Lamp (posterity) occurred to him, ho 
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would have perceived that the LXXv had the real meaning: onhe ori;;»iiial; bul, 
Jiad dropped the metaphor, for the sake of perspicuity. Their version may be thus 
understood: — ro (T7rto,wa, their seetU t\ e. their children, IleaUhon dcstroi/ed, to iJibon ; 
and thnr wives and daughters were burnt to ashes %n the Jire of JMoab.'' 

This rendering is surely very consistent with the general import of tlie previous 
\erses, which are Unis rendered by the Dr. himself; “ \N Oe to thee, O Moal), thou 
art undone, people of Chamosh ! His sons he suffered to be fugitives, and his 
daughters to be l(*d into captivity, by Sihon, a king of the Amorites! ’ -4 hen say 
the Lxx. Their posterity teas destroyed by I Jeshbon, to Ihbon; ajid their tromen were 
burnt up in the fire kindled against MoabS^ The Jire here referrtul to is that of verst* 
J8. “from Heshbon went forth ^ Jirc^ from the city of Sihon ol Jiame.^' lienee it 
appears, that we have tlie authority of the lxx. for taking the term lamp in tlie 
id posterity; and, if tin* distinction they ha\ e presiried betwicn tln‘ sexes 
<‘los('l\ adhered to, we find tluit b\ this tampy tln‘y understood sons ns distinct fioin 
daughtt rs; this is (u rtainly the meaning of passages alriady ijiiotcd ; — “ thai 
DaMd Tn\ servant may hav<* a lamp always Iiefore me in Jirusalein" e. a son to 
Ml on Ins throne: wliiidi is (‘oiinadent wiih 2 Chron. \\i. 7. “ Tin* Lord would not 
destro} tin* House of David, Incan^e of tin* eo\(*nanl that he liad math* willi David, 
.iud as he promised to give a light — (^a domestn* la^np) - him and to his sons 
lor eve r,'’ 

We come now' to the consideration of the n pn si'ulative of this Domestii* I^ainp, 
m tin* New' Testaim iit, when*, I belu*ve, tln rc is no instain'i* of tin* word Lampas 
i MUg applied to an aitu le of inti rior use. Auyrvoc, a Li:»hty whenci* Xv/vw, a light- 
fioldei'y badly r<*n(b'r(‘d in the English version, a candley and a candlesticky imports an 
dliiininator pro|)(‘r to an apartment; and wh(*n we read Kev. i. 12. of (he 
“ seven goldi ri candlesiicks/’ and of “ one walking in the midst of the se\ en golden 
(‘aiidleslicks, ’ w(* should by no nuans (‘onceive of loose, isolated ( andlestic'ks, like 
thosi* in use among onrselv (‘s, but, (»f tin* sevi'ii-branched l^amp-sland, a piim ipal 
article of f\irnilur(* in the Mosaic tabi'rnacb*. Com|). jSo. exxxm. with its Fla ii:. 
Su we read, Matt. v. to. jNiather do nuMi light a randh —Xvyvovy a Lamp, and jmt 
It innler n bushel [a nu'asnre b‘ss than a peck] but put it on a candleshck Xo /voivy a 
lamp-stand,— and itgivtth liglit to ail in tin* house." ['Tins jiassage would n*ad more 
<*orn‘Ctly ISeitlu*r Oo they light Tin: lamp and |)lace it niub'r a small nn asme, but 
on Tin: lamp-standy and it is comjietcnl t/) give liglit to all in the lesidem^e. ' ) It 
should seem to import the customary L^unp of the family , andom*, onl\ ; likt*thal of 
l!ie poor widow, Luke xv. tt. who having lost one piece of silver out of ten, lights 
riiK lampy Xvyvovy [which she carries about into all jiarts of her residcaice, vearehing 
every er<M k and corner, &c.] Tin* simplieity, not to say, tin* poverty of this family, 
is vei> « vpressive in this simile; they surely would not conceal tin* only lamp they 
had. A ‘June wealthy establishment had many Lamps, Luke xii. 3r>. Let \ our loins be 
girdefi about, and your Lights, — o* Xvyvoiy the lamps, --briglilly burning, Kmoncvoiy 
becaii^t* fVesI) trimmed, — like servants i»\pe(*ling L!n‘ir lord’s return from a W(‘dding- 
feas\ ,!rit at whatever tinn* of night he eome honu*, lie } may opiMi to him instantly; 
and le may find all things in order. 

passag(‘s prove sufficiently tint Lychnos dnioti's a honsi'liolil implement, 
a Domesne Lamp; a Lamp that sjiinetlj m a dark plan*, 2 Pet. i. IP. a Ivauip, the 
services of which may be (lispensed with in the heavenly .lerusalem, Rev, xxii. 5. 
for, then* shall be no night there; and they need uo candle- -X v/vb, lamp: No, the 
Lamb is the lamjjy 6 Xv^voe, thereof, xxi, 23. 
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I am not ignorant that the description given of John the Baptist may seem to 
militate against this notion: Ho was -Ahuminff and a shining Light, John v. 35. 
properly, he was the lamp — d Xuyvoc, the burning and shining also, he certainly 
was much in the desert, and at no time very domestic. 

As to the term burning, Kaiofuvov, Campbell dissents from the opinion of those 
wjio would make it refer to the ardour, zeal, or power of John’s example: be 
observes, very properly, that a Lamp is used, not for warming people, but for giving 
them light. And certainly, the good servants, Luke xii. 35. are not expected to 
have their Lamps burning (or the purpose of w'arming their lord, but, for enlightening 
the apartments, or the passages to the apartments, and giving him an honourable 
rec(*[>tion. Moreover, since the days of Campbell, we are able to give a farther 
account of John, whom his followers boasted of as the Light, the Apostle of 
Lioht, &c. Comp. No. ncxvi. et seq. insomuch, that the Evangelist found it neces- 
sary to say explicitly. He was not that Light; but came to bear witness, &c. 
(Since, then, the phrase was current among the Jews, conc(*ming John, our Lord 
takes it in their sense and application, implying splendor, brilliancy ; but we may 
well question with Campbell, whether it implies heat, or any thing beyond the 
l»rightness of which a Domestic Lamp is susceptible. If this be correct, the other 
part of the objection falls, of course. 

Another metaphorical use of this Lamp n'spects the eye: the light — lamp, of the 
tfbdy is the eye. Matt. vi. 22. but, as the eyes of some have been compared to burn- 
ing Lamps, lampadim, should not tin* same comparison be maintained here? 1 
appreheml, not ; In-cause, this Lamp is understood to illuminati* only the body, 
itself; not beyond it ; and as a domestic lamp may enlighten all parts of a house, 
being properly directed, so may the eye be directed to all the membci'. of tiu'body, 
and inspect them all in succession ; which it is not the intention of the comparison 
emjiloyod by Daniel, and in the llevelations, to exjiress. 

No. DCXCIH. Of Lantiiouns or other rinds, and Torches. 

WE arc so much accustomed to the use of glass for transparency, in every form 
and application, that with some difliculty we conceive of a light-holder, or Lau- 
thorn, as complete without it. Neverthless, we should not forget the horn Lan- 
thoriLs used by our carriers, ostlers, watchmen, &c. horn being much safer, because 
less brittle, than glass. And though it is certain that the ancients had glass «‘qually 
perfect with our own, yet w'e are at a loss to prove that they used it in the con- 
struction of Lauthorns. That they em|)loyed a transparent substance of soim- kind, 
is eiident, from a ship's Lanthorn, hanging from the aplustrum of a vessel in which 
Trajan is voyaging. It seems to distinguish the ship of the commander in chief; 
as the vessels in company have it not. S«‘e Tnajau’s Pillar, plate 59. No. 2.3.3. The 
annotator says of it, “ Lantcma, ejaci denotano il tempo nottiirno." This could be of 
no use in a fleet, if the transparency were obscure, or the light were feeble at a 
distanci-. 

The Torches of antiquity were of all sizes, from a foot in length to six feet: and 
the largest of these wei e employed not only in military affairs, for signals, kc. but 
also in religious processions. 

It may be (|uestioncd, whether lights of either of these kinds arc really mentioned 
in 8. 8. but, as commentators have inclined to find both Torches and Lanthorns 
there, they could not well be passed over by us without notice. 
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No. DCXCIV. LOCKS OF DOORS. 



I ROSE TO Ol’EN TO MY BEl.OVED; AND MY HANDS UROIM’ED It'tV/t MYRRH, AND MY' 
FINGERS Wi/A SWEET SMELLING MYRRH, UPON THE HANDLES OF THE LOCK. 

MY BELOVED PUT IN HIS HAND BY THE HOLE the door, AND MY BOWELS WERE MOVED 

FOR HIM. Canticles 

TIIE foliowiii<r remarks are from Mr. Harmer, Obserr. Scrip. \oI. i. p. 207. 

“ Tho furious have n-marke<l, that if tlieir gates [in tlic East] are sometimes of 
iron and brass, their locks antf keys are often of wood; and that not only (»f their 
Imiscs but sometimes of their cities \oo. Russell, 1 think, makes tliis leiua’rk on the 
houses of Aleppo, as RauwolH did long before him. As to their cities, 'I'hevenot, 
speaking of grand Cairo, Part 1. p. 1'13. says, “ all their l,oeks and Keys are made 
of teood, and they have none of iron, no not for their eily-nates, uliieh may be 
all easily opened without a key. The keys are bits of timbi.r, with little pieces of 
wire, that lift up other pieci's of wire which are in the lan k, and enter into eirtaiu 
little holes, out of vvhiefi the ends of wire that are in the key haiiiig thrust tlu iii, 
tin* gate is open. Put uifitout the key, a little soft paste upon the end of one's huger 
niU do the job as veil." Uaiiwolti; p. 2.‘5, 24. does not sjieak of the Locks and keys 
of wood in those ti'rms of uniccrsatity that Thevi uot makes use of; ht‘ only Kav\, 
their doors and houses nre oeneratly shut with wooden bolls, and that they unlock 
them with wooden keys, i’robably k was so anciently, and that m contra-disline- 
• ion to them we read of cities with walls and braseu burs, 1 Kings i\. l,‘). and of 
lireaking in sieves, gates of bt ass and baiso/tron. Isaiah \lv. 2. And aicording 
to this there may be something more in the emphasis of the follow ing passage than 
has been remarked. “ A 6rot/ier offended is harder to be won than a strong- city; 
and their contentions are like the Aar* o/' a c«a//c;” not merely hard to be removed 
on account of their size, but on account of the materials of which they w ere made, 
as not being of wood, but of iron, or brass. 

“ What Thevenot observ es, of the case with which their Locks are ofti n opened 
without a key, puts one in mind of those words. Cant. v. 4. “My beloved jmt in his 
hand by the hole, and my bowels were moved for him.'’ He attemjited, that is, 
apparently, to open the door by putting in his finger at the key-hole, aecording to 
some such method as that described by Thevenot; he attempted, — but it did not 
open, — ray heart was then greatly moved. But what a strange explanation does 
Bp. Patrick give of those words, “ He put hts hand by the hole, i. e. at the window 
or casement ; as if he would draw her out of bed &c. How unactpiainted w .is 
the good Prelate with some of the customs of the Levant, or at least how inattentive 
t*> them in this place, ^ — not to say how indelicate !” 
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We find the same kind of lock applied to one of the gates of the city of Jerusa- 
lem, Nell. iii. 3, “The fish-gate. .. the doors thereof, and the locks 
thereof, and the bars ('n'li) thereof.” Tlie same should appear also to have been 
used to the summer jiiirlour of liglon, king of Moab, Judges iii. 23. where we are 
told that Eliud carefully “ shut the doors of the parlour upon him, and locke<J 
them” Cji’O). This di^ceived his siTvants till “ they took a key (nriBD) and opened 
them ” 'I'his was jirobably an instrument of tlic same nature as that on our Plate ; 
and thus we may gather the Hebrew names of both its parts ; the lock, (Vii’3w) 
I’lg. D. Ji. r. ami tlie key, (nnSD) Pig. I. 

x:xpz.AirATzoN or the Fionas. 

I), an P'gyptian Woodt'ii Lock : it is nailed on to the door-posts, and has in it 
eertaiu holes at <i. It is fastened to the door at 1). and, at E. are wires, so placed 
in holes corresponding to the holes in G. E. that falling down they go into them, 
and the door is locked; there is a hole for the Key, 11. to go into it; to this kev 
connler-uires are fixed, whi( h enter the holes at G. where they thrust h|j the wire.', 
at J'i. and the door is unlocked. The.se wires arc shewn, in this handle, or kcj, 
more distinetlj at I. 

Prom this Pigure the reader will easily conceive that a rattling imi.st be made by 
any one who attempts to open the door. In what sense the vn/irh dropped on the 
Lock, has been considered in No. cccrxix. 

Since this <d’ Dr. PoeorKi:, the iTcneh aiti.st and antiipiary, Baron Duxo.v, ha.s 
puhiislo'd a similar ai liele, in four figures of it. He appears to havi- been struck 
with the sini|)li< i(y of the eontuvane<' : and his opinion ascribes to it very great 
anti(|iiity. 

“ 'I'tie Egyptian Loek,” says M. Denon, “ fastens the gate of a town, tin' door of a 
house, and that of the smallest box or drawer. 1 ha\e jilaeed it among tlu' anti- 
ipiities, because it is tln'saim* as that which was used in lygypt four thousand years 
ago. 1 found a ri'iuesentation of one seul|)tured among the bas-reliefs which 
decorate the great J'eiuple of Karnae. .Simple in contrivance, easy of execution, 
no less safe than any other kind of Lock, if might ser^e to secure all our country 
fastenings.” 

The commendation given by this ingenious Frenchman, derives additional weight 
from tlie remark that an implement used four thousand jears ago in Egypt, and .still 
used there, might also be kiiowii in .ludea, at the same time, and subsequently 
Speaking of tlie antnpiities at Kariiae, be says, “ 1 saw also delineated the gale of 
a tc'iuph', w ith tuo folding doors, shut by exactly the same kind of Wooden Bolts 
that are at present made use of.” 

If, for this q/'(i temple we .substitute irate of a city, it may bear a question, wlie- 
flier this Loek ui(h its bar, were not precisely that to which tin' meiiof (iaza trusteil 
for the capture of .Samson, who was, apparently, completely taken in the toils : — in 
the tods of his unhallowed connection, and in those of the city defences and their 
fastenings. Jiidg. \\i. 3. As the Israelite hero had no key — certainly not the right 
kev -for opening this Loek, he lifted ofl— the door-jiost.s, — the doors themsehe.s 
[fo'ding .!i)ors)— the bar, (nn^n) which was fastened hy the Lock; in short, all the 
\\<u)d-»Mirk, and carried them iway with him, hv means of his wonderful strength. 
Tins explmt could not but produce aii excessively mortifying disappointment to 
the Ga/aiti's, ifj as tlii're is every reason to think, they boasted of their town as 

being 
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being the Key of Palestine, on the side of Egypt ; and adopted tbo insignia of a Key 
as the arms of the place, on that account. The medals of Gaza, (struck, it must be 
observed, long posterior to the time of Samson) exhibit this device ; of which the 
learned have never been able to explain the nature, or to imagine the reason. It 
■occurs on every one of the Numbers in our Plate Mr.i>\rs of Gaza ; and, therefore, 
should seem to be a popular, public and fixed article, retained from age to age ; 
not a temporary one, or one used on a special occasion. See the Explanation 
of that Plate. 

The number of pins, or wires, go up from one to fifteen. As it is impos.^ible to 
ascertain the number, by guess, or the order of the holes for receiving the pins, so 
it is ecjually impossible to open the Lock by means of a key having a wrong number 
of pins, or pins in a wrong order. It is evident to every relleeting mind, that the 
numbers from one to fifteen admit almost unlimited changes of position. Genon 
says “ a thousand forms;” but this is speaking at large. f,ater travelh-rs of our 
own country, have been greatly struck with this remnant of ancient ingenuity. 

No.DCXCV. OF LOTS, AND THE LOT-\ASE. with a Platk. 

TiiR Lot is cast into the lvp, hi t thk wmiolk dim'osinc Tni'.Kiuu- is or the Lord. 

Prorci hs x.vi. 1)3. 

I'llf’j subject of the gem on our Plate has been variou ly explained. It forms 
part of tlu' collection in the Florentine Gallery ; where (ioiii has referred it to the 
action of Achilles presenting to Nestor the “double bowl,” (“goblet,” Pope) in 
honour of Patroclus, I / iarf wiii. Jhit tin; cireum«tances of that .story do not agree 
with this representation. Cowpeu thus translates the passage; 

. . . the phial still 
I.ol't nnapprojuiate AehilU-.s hoie 
An'dss the riinis, iii his hand, u gift 

'I’d ancient Ne.stor 

Jt(! said, .and it in hn hands. 

1( may rather he considered as an iiislaiiee eoniiiH Uioialiiig the nianuer of 
drawing Lots among the flreeiaiis ; and the history it refers to is, that of the three 
heroes who, liaviiig coiupieretl three cities, agreed to draw Lots, which of them each 
should possess. Accordingly, the name of each city was wiitten on a pchhlc, (^of 
itory, marhlc, or hone) and put into aLot-Vusc; hut one of these chiefs wishing 
to receive a particular city, wrote the name of that city on a [>ebhle-like lump of 
clay, (not on sloiic, ivory, or &.c.) and poured water into the Vase, which he knew 
would dissolve theelav. Then he complimented his confederates with Wiefarouv 
of letting tin m draw their f^ots before he drew his I,ot ; the conseijueiiee vva.s, that 
they dievv out the pehhie-lots of ivory, Kv. inserihed with the nanies of the o/Z/cr 
eiti(*s, whieli therefore fell to them; while the city which he desired, was safely left 
for him, at the bottom of the Vase. 

In the text prefixed to this article the Iloyal Sage observes, that “ the Lot” — 
pebble - “ is east into the lap" — (p'na, into the ( Hik) oy husom, i.e. of an Urn, or 
Vase; and a Vase of this nature, I presume, is what we have on our gem. Thi.s 
certainly leads to a very diflerent idea from lap, - the la)) of a person; yet, had cur 
translators used the word bosom, which is a more coricct, ;ind freriucnt import of 
VoL. II. 3 L 
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thf word, tlioy would ha^e equally misled the reader, had that bosoin/heen referred 
to a person ; for it does not ap[>ear that the bosom of a person, i. e. of a garment 
worn by a person, was ever used to receive Lots — Lot-rebbles. 

This leads to a correction of what is said by Calmet under the article Lots, in 
tlie Dicliomry, — that they were “ cast into some person’s bosom:" Moreover, the 
action attributed to Simon the Just, of drawing out tlwi Lot for the Lord" with 
Ins right hand, and that “ybr Azazel" with his left hand, has something rather 
imlecorous in it, if supposed to pass in a person’s bosom, or in the bosom of a 
gamicnt ; not to say, tliat in such case, his ativuys ilrawing them out in this order, 
ijiiglit be attributed to management. It certainly would have at least, the appear- 
ance of greater solemnity, that these I>ots should be drawn from a Vas<; proper for 
tile purpose. In confirmation of this notion it might be remarked, that we have in. 
thcero the phrase. In Ilydriam sortes conjicivutur. Sors was the chance or hazard 
of the action. Sortes ad sortem partitas in TIrnam conjiciebantur, antequam sortilio 
fieret. Vide Dumesuil’s Latin Synonyms. But, probably several modi's ol drawing 
l.ot.s, or o{ casting Lots, were practised on various occasions. 

In sujiport of this remark it should be observed, that tlie same word is not alway.s 
ii-'cd in tile Hebrew to exprc.ss the event of a Lot. In Lev. xvi 1), 10. tlie Lot i.s 
•-aid to ffAcend, rhy. Says our translation, “ Aaron shall bring the goat on which 
tli<“ liord’h Lot fell" — No ; on which the Ijot a-scendvd — trenl vp—\\n' direct contrary- 
:o falling. “ I'lit the goat on which the Lot rtAcm/cd — wp — to be tin' ’scape- 
g<>at,” tkc. This obligi's us to dis.sent from the e.xplanatioii of the action, by 
Parmhik.st, Art. VlJ. who says “ Tin* stone or mark itself which was cast into the 
oi'ii or vi'ssel, and by the leaping out of which (when the \('ssel was shaken) before 
another of a .‘-imilar kind, tin' adair was deenb'd.” This is completely inconsistent 
with the action attributed (\< ry cn'dilily) to Simon the .lust, of d/vor/wg om/ these 
l.ots : blit, it may wi ll enough di’scnbe what passed in the instance ol llamaii, b^sth. 
lii. 7. they cast Pur, /. e. the Lot, before Ilaniaii, from day to ilay, and from month 
to month.” ’^I’hi'y “ cast" - rather jierhajis, they caused to be cast, "its which is 

lery difl'erent from drawing oat. Also, the manner of casting Lo\f> on ,)onah, chap. i. 
7. 1^3’, they ca.st Lots, and the Lotfell — was cast, on Jonah.’ It cannot well be sup- 
posed lhatthe.se manners hail on board their ship the proper Vase, with its accom- 
paniments, for performing tliis action with suitable dignity; but, more probably, 
something of the nature of our dice-box was suflicient to answer their purpose. 

M e are now brought to a more accurate examination of our text, in which neither 
of the words just notici'd occurs, hut a very difl’erent one, '^ITie root of this 

word, correctly, means to cast out, rather than to cast in: but, it is taken sometimes, 
to express a casting in all directions. In Nos. CLXXii. clxxiii. the reader has 
sei'u a description of those wandering pillars of sand, which are not uncommon 
in tJic Last, called by Mr. Bruce, whirlwinds of moving sand.” The particles of 
these mctimrs are extremely fini*, having been driven about for thousands ol years. 
'To such minute atoms there is an allusion, Isaiah xl. 1.’5. the nations are as the 
dust on the balance: the islands are — still more minute — grains of sand which 
l.ave been whirled about till they are extremely small, "tiD' Hence we infer the 
intention of the Royal preacher to express an action of the person who holds the 
T.,ot-Vase, i. e. strongly shaking it, for the purpose of commingling the whole of its 
contents, to prevent all preference for one Lot over another, to the hand of him 
who is to draw: — Literally, In a Lot- Vase the Lots are shaken in all directions; 
nevertheless, from the Lord is their whole decision — judgment. 
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We may take occasion from our subject, to correct, or rather, to complete, those 
reasonings, whereby we fonnerly endeavoured to distinguish among the .Tewisli 
coins that Vase which represented the pot of manna. We inferred, from our 
enquiries, that it was of capacious body, Imt of narrow neck. Wo have on those 
coins iwo yaaes which answer that description; but, observe, that one is closely 
stopped up, and confined by a mouth-piece; the other is open : that which is open 
corresponds in form to the Lot-Vase represi'uled on our gem ; except, that it has 
two Iiandles at the neck, instead of one. Th<‘ reason of w Inch is I'vident, because 
the Lot-Vase w’hen used by the lligh-Priest (as in the ease of the ’scape-goat) was 
held up to his hands by proper assistants : whereas this Vase stands on the ground. 

It should appear every way reasonable, to suppose, that the Vast; which 
contained the manna was closed as strongly, as Itenncltcalli/ as possible, in order to 
prevent <!Vaporation, and to effectuate the preservation of the substance confided to 
it: but no such care could be required on the subject of th«' Lot-Vase; tliat might 
remain unclosed. If this be just, then we have nicovered the forms of two \ ases 
Uf^ed among the ancient Hebrews; the Tjenjenet, which contained the manna, Kxod. 
.vvi. 33. and the Ckik, or Vase employed m the drawing of JiOts. We find the 
custom of drawing Lots used from the earliest times, — i»y Joshua, chap, wiii.- - 
by the High-Priest, Lev. xvi. 0. — by Saul, 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 8cc. &e. to the dajs of 
Zechariah, Luke i. 9. and, such as were drawn soh'umly, or as we may say, sarrr- 
dotally, wer«‘ certainly drawn, by putting tlie hand into a \'asc. Vide the Artii lc 
Azazel, in the Dictiomry. 

Query, whether this manner of drawing Lots is alluded to Ezek. x\iv. 0. “ Woe 

to the bloody city, — to the pot whose scum is therein, .bring it out j)iece by j)i('ce” 
— as Lots ar(‘ brought out, one by one, — “let no Lol fall upini it:" q. let no portion 
of it so small as a pebble, or Lot, fall back again into the pot, to remain there 
safely. 

The Lots which we ha^e, remaining from the days of antiquity, are of the nature 
and size of our Die: and the casting of a Die, is analogous to the drawing out 

of a Lot, from the Lot -Vase. IN. B. These were soim tunes (hronn, as dice; 

they were also used as pastime and games, t‘sj»eeiall) hy femah's. In the first 
\ oliinu' of the jhitiqnities of IJerculammn, several woim n are i'ej»resented casting 
up small bones, as Lots: this might be thought, perhaps, to nuider tin- expressions 
of Ezekiel, somewhat less singular. 

'I'lie Medals placed beside the principal figure on llie Plato, shew different 
kinds of Vases used among the Hebrews; aud serve the purpose of eoinparisou 
with that to which we have attributcil the character of an ancient Lot-Vase. 


No. DCXCVI. CRUSE OF WATER; WATER VESSELS. witiiaPeatf. 


OUR translators have rendered by the word Cruse, no less than three word.s, 
which are offered by the Hebrew; and which, no doubt, describe different utensils; 
though perhaps, all may be taken as vessels for the purpose of containing liquid. 

The first occurs 1 Sam. xxvi. 11. David, when in Saul’s tent, would not smite him ; 
but carried off his spear, and, his Cruse of Water, (D*DPrnnS2t, TjeenacHaT HtaiwiM). 
That this w'as a small vessel, not a capacious cistern, is evident ; that it was a 
personal appendage to Saul, appears from its being readily re«‘ognized ns belonging 
to him. Probably, as the spear was royal, so wa.s this Water- Ves*-!'!. Howcvei, 
certainly it Avas not large. 
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We read also, 1 Kings xiv. 3. “ take in thy hands, .a Cruse of honey but here 
the word is different papa, saKBaR DCBasu) because, honey not being, by a. 
great deal, so fluid as water, a different vessel might contain it; this should, most 
projx'rly, be rendered^/ar; or pot of honey. 

In 1 Kings xvii. 12. the widow said to Elijah, “ I have but a little oil in a Crusd' 

-in a tjcpUachat, the same word as in Samuel: so that the tjephachat was used for 
holding either oil, or water. At the head of Elijah lying in the wilderness, stood 
• -a tjephachat, Cruse, of water. 1 Kings xix. 6. 

In 2 Kings ii. 20. Elisha says, “ Bring me a new Cruse" TJCLaciiix); — this' 

vess<‘l is described by a word different from either of the former; and one which, 
2 (Jhroii. xxxv. 13. a|)}M*ars to denote a vessel wherein tJie .sacrifices were boiled ; 
blit, elsewhere, a vessel — n.dish — brought to talile, containing food, 2 Kings xxi. 13. 
Frov. xi\. 24. xxvi. 15. Perhaps, this might answer to our bowl, skillet, or pok- 
ciNGKK. Sec the follow ing iSiunlier. 

Now, it seems to. be most probable, that as king Saul (like Elijah) was journey- 
ing,. he took with him such vessels as are customarily used by those who no\v 
journey, in the East ; and, as the widow in >Sarepta is described as being reduced 
to the very extremity of famiiu', we may conclude, that the narrower, the smaller, 
the more (limmutive, and tin- less capacious, were herfV/MT, the better it agrees with 
the handful of meal, and with the other circumstances of her .situation, and history. 

To those aeijuaiiited with the shape and nature of the Florentine flasks of oil, 
Fig. A. will appear a close resemblance of them; and as there is, probably, a 
reason in the natnie of that commodity, for making the flask with a neck so long, 
and so narrow, if the same re ason holds in .Judea, the same would be the shape of 
llie .lewish flasks : mor<‘over, as this is the shape of the water flasks now used by 
Iravelh-rs in the hiast, it may well ri'present the ancient tjephachat, which our trans- 
lators ha\e rendered Cruse. The reader will ohsm’ve the wicker case to this flask ; 
which we may suppose, in the instance of king Saul’s, was of superior materials, 
or more ornamented than usual, by way of denoting its employment by a royal 
personage. But, as it must be admitted that Saul’s Ciuse might he of another shape,, 
however eri'dible we may think what has been here submitted,) our Plate pre- 
sents a Vessel dill’erently shaped, which likewise is used by travellers in the East, 
to contain water for personal accommodation. Fig. D. The ornaments on this 
Vessel might easily be rendered royal, and. even superb. 

EXPZ.AIVATZOZr OF TRS FIGURSS. 

“ If they go long journeys they have such Vessels for containing Water as Fig. C. 
w liich they use in the journey to Mecca, (.ireat people have a servant who carries 
such a Vase of Water as b’ig. A. in a baski-t made of wicker-work. Fig. B. to be 
ready whenever water is wanted.” 

“ 1) is a Bottle of Leather, which they hang on the side of their camels, or it is 
cairied by a servant, to drink out of when they travel. They are of a workmanship' 
they mucii excel in at Constantinople, and are often adorned with flowers, made 
with a sort of very liiii' brass wire. They take out a large stopper, to put in the 
water, at tlic top of wliieli, there is a small hole with a peg in it, out of which 
ihey (Iriiil..” Pococke’s Travels in Egypt, vol. i. ]>. 180. 
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AND TIIF PKOPDE TOOK TilEill UOCGII, — UBFOUB IT WAS MiAVENED, — THEIR 

KNEADING TROUGHS being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders'. 

Exodus xii. 34. 

THE followiii}? remarks of Mr. Hakmek, in liis Observations on Scripture, vol. ii. 
|). 447. are .so much to the purpose (liat we shall aild little, or nothing, to them. 

“The dough, we are told, which the Israi-lites had prepared for baking, and on 
which It should seem they suhsisted after they left Egy|)t, for a month, was carried 
away hy them iii their Kneadmsi-'I'roughs, on their shoulders, Exod. xii. .34. Now 
an honest thoughtful countryman, who knows how cumbersome our Km’ading- 
Troughs are, and how much less important they are than many other utensils, may 
be ready to wonder at this, and may find a diflieulty in accounting for it. lint this 
wonder perhaps may eeas(‘, when he comes to understand, that the vessels which 
the Aiabs of that country make use of, for kneading the unleavened I'akes they 
prepau for tho.se that travel in this very desert, aie only small wooden bowls; and 
that the\ setm to use no other in their own tents for that pui-jicse, or any other; 
these bov^ Is being ustal by them for kni’ading their bread, and serving' u[) their 
provisions when cooked: for then, it will appear, that nothing could be more con- 
venient than Kneading-T roughs of this sort, for the Israelites, in their journey. 
See ])r. Shaw’s ]*rej'nce, p. 11, 12. Also, Travels, p. 2.31. 

“1 am, however, a little doubtful, whether these were the things that Moses 
meant by that w ord which our version renders Kneading-TrounUs ; since it seems 
to me, that the Israelites had made a provision of corn sufficiimt for their consump- 
tion for about a month, and tliat they were preparing to bake all this at once; now 
their own little wooden bowls, in which they were wont to knead the bread they 
wanti d for a single day, could not contain all this dough, nor could they well 
carry a number of these things, borrowed of the Egyptians for the present occasion,, 
with them. 
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“ I'hal th('j had furnished themselves with coni sufficiettt for a month, appears 
from their not wanting’ hread till they came into the Wilderness of Sin ; that the 
JiastiM-ii j)* ople commonly bake their bread daily, as they want it, a[)pear.s from an 
obsi'rvatiou 1 made in the fourth chapter, and from the history of the patriarch 
Abraliam ; and that they were prcpariiiff to bake biead sutheient for tlii.s [lurpose at 
once, seems most proliable, from the universal bustle they were in, and from the 
miieh p-eater conveniences for bakinj;r in Eg'vpt than in the wilderness ; which are 
such, tliat though Dr, Shaw’s attendants sometimes baked in the desert, he thought 
fit, notwithstanding, to carry biscuit with him, and Thevenot the same. P. f. 178. 

“'I’hey could not then well carry such a (piautity of dough 'm those wooden howls, 
Avhich they used for kneading their bread in common. What is more, Dr. Pococke 
tells us, that the Arabs actually carry their dmigh in something else : for, after 
having spoken of their copper dishes put one within another, and their wooden 
bowls, in which they make their bread, and which make up all the kitchendurniture 
of an Arab, even where he is settled ; he gives us a description of a round leather 
coverlid, which they lay on the ground, which serves them to eat otl‘, which, he say.s, 
has rings round it, by which it is drawn togetlu'r witli a chain, that has a hook to 
it, to hang it by. 'I'his is drawn together, he sajs, and sometimes they carry in it 
their »«/'«/ wtide into dough; and in this manner ihey bring it full of bread, and, when 
tlu‘ repast is over, carry it away at once, with all tliat is left. Vol. 1. p. 182. 

“ Whether this uli-nsil is rather to be understood by the word translated Knead- 
ing-Troughs, than the Arab wooden howl, I li'ave to my readiT to determine. 1 
would only remark, that there is nothing, in the other three plaei's in which tiu' 
word occurs, to contradict this e.xpinnation. The.se places are Exod. \ni. 3. Dent, 
xwiii. o, 17. in the two last of which places it is translated store, 

“ It is more than a little astonishing to lind Cirotiiis, in his comment on Exod. 
xii. 39. explaining that verse as signifying that they baked no bread in dejiarting 
from Egypt, but stayed till they came to JSiieeoth, because they had not time to stay 
till it was leavened in Egypt; when it is certain lh(*y were so hurried out of Egypt, 
as to beilesired not to stay to bake even unleavened bread ; nor can we imagine they 
would stay till leaven put into it at .Sueeoth had produced it.s effects in their 
dough, since travellers now, in that desert, often eat unleavened bread; and the 
precepts of JVIoses, relating to the eomineinoration of their going out of Egypt, 
suppose they ate unleavened bread for somi* lim(\ 

“.Succoth, the first station, then, of tin* Israelites, which Dr. Shaw supposes, was 
nothing more than some considerable encampnu'nt of Arabs, imrst have bi'en a, 
place where there was a considerahle quuntity of broom, or other fuel, which is not to 
be found in that desert every where.” Shaw, p, 1,30. [Comp. No. xxxviii. (vi.)] 

SXFZiANATZOSr OF TBS FIGURE. 

I'lie follow iiig description of this utensil, with the Figure, is from Dr. Pococke. 

*• The round leathern cover laid on the ground, is shewn above. It has rings 
round it, by which it is drawn together with a chain that has a hook to it, to hang 
it by, either to the side of the camel, or in the house ; this draws it together, and 
sometimes toey car) yin it the meal made into dough; in this manner they bring it full 
of bread ; and w hen the repast is over, carry it away at once, with all that is left, in 
the .same nianner. It is represented here as the larger sort arc made, only with a 
leathern thong round the rings.” 
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The Subject continued: Niebuhh's TRAvrui.iNO E'nui’AfiE. 

THESE accounts may proju'rly be followed by NiEnuHu’s description of ids 
Travelling E'piipaR’c, in widi'hwe find apiece of funuturc of tb(‘ saim* nature as that 
in the Fi}>;nre; and^nilabl(‘, not only for the same purpose, but for otli<*rs also. \Ve 
observe, too, that tins is usualiy stim^ on the cnmels, in travelliuf;' ; wldeli accounts 
for tin riMiiarb of tlie Israeliti' wiiter, that tlie people “ carrit'd their Knc(xdinv;-li<igs 
on their siioulders,” fashion, bound uji, i. e. close-drawn. This may be 

ascrdied to two eoiueideiit causes, 1. Tlu'y hail not camels sutlieient to transport 
the baf>f;a,i>e of such a numerous host; 2. They were sent away with ail speed, and 
hud no time allowed them to procure travellinj^ animals forf*cneral accommodation ; 
they must either carry their food, themselves, or they must relimpiish if. 

“ In the dc'sarts throu<;h which we were to travel, (says Nikbuhk,) a tent and 
beds were indispeusibly necessary. We bail a neat collection of kitchen utensils 
made of copper, and tinned w ithout and within. Instead ol‘j;lasses, whieli arc so 
liabb' to be broken, we used also eojiper bowls completely tinned. A bottle of thick 
leather sened us as a cara/i'e. Our butter we put up in a leathern )ar. In a woodi'ii 
box, covered with leather, and fiarted out into shelves, w e stored our sineeries of 
all sorts; and in another similar box, wi* laid our candles; in the lid of the latter, 
we ti.\<‘d an iron socket which served us fora candlestick. We had larj;’e lanthoriis 
of folded linen, with the lid and bottom \>f tin. For u laltlc, with table linen, vc 
had a round piece of leather, irilh iron ring's at certain distances loiiml if, through irhich 
cords iccre passed, after our meals; and the table hunu;, m the form of ' a purse, upon one, 
of our camels. But we imprudently put our wine into j;reat llasks, called in the 
East daniasjanes, and larj;;e enoujili, each of them to coiit.un tw'enty ordinary bottles. 
'I'liese vases are very liable to be broken by the joltiiif;' of the camels, as we foumi 
by Uie loss of a part of our wiin*. It is much belter to put vonrwine, wlie’i yoii 
are to carry it upon camels, into goats’ skin bottles. 4'his speci(‘s ol’ ve-seis may, 
at first, appear little suitable for the purpose; but they communieate no bad taste to 
the liipior, if the skins have been properly dressed. 'I'he same vessels answer best 
to carry the store of water that is requisite in travellin;;' through dry and d(>sart 
countries.” Vol. i. p. 103. Eng. Edit. 

The reader has now we presume, a much cl<*arer idea of the article designed by 
the Hebrew historian, than was possible for him to conceive from the rendering of 
the English version — Kneading-Tronirli. 'I'lie notion of a Awmf/r«»-Ti!()i'<;ii, and that 
of an open leather cover, forming a bag, are so dissimilar, that it seems absoliittdy 
necessary, were it only to avoid that ridicule to which scepticism is ev{‘r prompt, 
that a different word should be substituted ; a word more expressive of the subject, 
•md utensil intended ; also of its state*, as “ bound up.” 

In fact, if proper terms were selected to particularise, if not to describe, the uten- 
sils of the East as well domestic as others, with w hich vve are now much more inti- 
mately acquainted than our most worthy and venerable translators were, many of 
the sneers that pass for wit, while they are nothing b(;tter than sheer ignorance, 
would lose even that shadow of support to their prophaneness at which they now 
catch, for want of more correct information. 
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No. DCXCIX. OR BOWL. 



\vi: remarked, on Um* suhjtM t of tlio \\onls rondeit'd rruse l»y our lr;niiJlnloi>, 
that ouf of them sooms to lx* totally ditrcrciil from that which bids fair<\'<t to explain 
tlic story of the widow’s erme of oil, or ki lift- Saul’s crw.te of water : that word we 
now ine.m to i xaini'ie, with design to determine its application. 

Tjci.fireiUT (n'nVjt) is used to deiioti* a 'vessel of some capacity; a ^essi'l to be 
turned upsiile down, in order that the inside may be thoroughly wiped, *2 Kings 
x\i. l.l. “7 ?ri// injie Jciusainn, as a man inpelli a nisii, turning it ypsiilc doirn." 
This implies, at b-ast, that the opening of such a Dish be not narrow, but wide; 
that the Dish itself be of a certain depth; yet that the hand may readily reach to 
the bottom of it, and there may fri-ely move, so as to wipe it thoroughly, &.C 

This vessel was eajiable also of beaiing the lire, ami of .standing eoiiveniently 
over a lire; for wi* riad, 2 (Miron, xxw. 1.‘). “ The priests, tte. boiled parts of the 
holy oH’erings in pans — tje/arlinl; and distiibutid them specdilt/ among the pcojile.” 
Meaning, jierhaps, that this was not the very kind of boiler which they would have 
chosen, had lime piTinitted a choice; but, that haste, and multiplicity of busines', 
made them use whatever lirst came to hand, that was competent to the service. Tliis 
application of these vi-ssels, however, shews that they must have been of consider- 
able capacity and depth; as a very narrow, ora very small J)ish, would not have 
an.swen il the purpose reipiired. [Or, was this syim/y distribution of these viands, 
becaust' thev were best eaten /lot/] 

A kind of Dish or Pan, which appears to answer these descriptions, is repre- 
siuited in the I’rench work entitled lislampcs du Lrrant, plate xiii. in ih«‘ hands of 
a confectioner of the (iiaiid Seignior’** seraglio, who is carrying a deep Dish, full of 
healed viands (reeeiitlv taken oil' the fire), mvon which he has put a cover, in order 
that tliose viai.ds nia) retain their heat and flavour. His being described on the 
plate as a eoi,;',‘( tioiK'r, leads to the supposition that what he carries are delicacies; 
to this agree > his desin* of preserving their heat: and the shape of the vessel is 
evidently calculaUd for standing, (sic. over a fire. Moreover, from its form it may 

easily 
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easily be rested on its side, for the purpose of beiu<,( thoroughly wiped ; and a Dl^ll 
used to contain delicacies, is most likely to receive such attention ; for the compa- 
rison in the text referred to, evidently implies some assiduity and exertion to wipe 
from the Dish, every particle inconsistent with complete cleanliness. This Di.shv^c 
suppose, is of earth, or china; — *. e. of porcelain, rather than of metal. 

We are now prepared to see the import of Elisha's direction to the men of Jericho, 
2 Kings ii. 20. “ Bring me a new Tjelachit," — one of tlie vessels used in your cook- 
ery — ^in those parts of your cookery which yo\i esteem the most delicate : a culinary 
vessel, but of the superior kind ; “and put salt therein,” what you con.^tanfly iningU; 
in your food; what readily mixes with water: and tliis shall bo a .vjgM to yon, 
that in your future use of this .stream, you shall find it salubrious, and tit for daily 
service in preparing, or accompanying, your daily sustenance. 

There is a striking picture of sloth, sketched out very simply, but very strongly , 
by the sagacious Solomon, Prov. xix. 24. repeated almost verbatim, chap. xxvi. l-i. 

A slothful man hidctli liis hand in tlio Tjdachil , 

But will not re-bniig it to his mouth. 

A .slothful man hideth his hand in the Tjtiachil : — hul 
It grievoth him to bring it again to his mouth 

Meaning, ho secs a dish, iloep and capacious, filled with confectionary, swi'ctmeats, 
Ac. whatever his appetite can desire in respect to relish and flavour; of this he is 
greedy. Thus excited, he thrusts his hand — his right hand — deep into the dish, loads 
it with delicacies: but, alas! the labour of lifting it up to his mouth is too great, 
too excessive, too fatiguing : he therefore does not enjoy or taste what is before him, 
though his appetite be so far allured as to desire, and lii.s hand be so far exerted as 
to grasp. [This i.s the customary mode of conveying food to the mouth in the East, 
where knives and forks are not in use.] He suffers the viands to become cold, and 
thereby to lose their flavour ; while he debates the important movement of his hand 
to his mouth ; if he does not rather totally forego the enjoyment, as demanding loo 
vast an action ! Surely this picture of sloth is greatly heightened by this notion of 
the Tjelachit. 

It seems to be sufficiently striking, that two words, rmidered by our translators 
lap, or bosom, [Prov. xvi. 83. chik, and the word before nsj should both signify xuists, 
or vessels. The first denotes the Lot-Vase, used for containing the Lot-pebbles, Ac. 
to be drawn out by the hand: the other a Dish for nu'ut; neither of them referring 
to any part of the person, as our version seems to imply ; which reads, 

A .slothful man hideth his hand in hts nosoM, 

And will not bring it to lus mouth again. 

No. DCC. ON THE MANNER OP EATING. 

THE powerful picture of sloth, painted by Solomon in the foregoing Number, 
gives occasion to enlarge somewhat farther on the Manner of Phiting among the 
Arabs; a Manner that seems sufficiently rude to us, but which those who practise it 
insist is more natural and convenient, and not less cleanly than our otvn. Extend- 
ing their fore-finger and thumb (of the right hu::'’ always, — the left hand is reserved 
VoL. 11. 3 M 
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for less honourable uses) they say, observes D’Arvieux, “ God made this fork^ 
before you made your steel ones.” Says Mr. Jackson, “The Moors are, for the 
most part, more cleanly in their persons, than in their garments. They wash their 
hands before every meal, which, as they use no knives or forks, they eat with their 
fingers: half a dozen persons sit round a large bowl oicttscasoe, and, after the usual 
ejaculation ( Bismillah! ) “ In the name of God ! ” each person puts his hand to the 
t)Owl, and taking up the food ; throws it, by a dexterous jerk, into his mouth, with- 
out suffering his fingers to touch his lips. However repugnant this may be to our 
ideas of cleanliness, yet the hand being always washed, and never touching the 
mouth in the act of Eating, these people are by no means so dirty as Europeans 
liavc sometimes hastily imagined. I’hey have no chairs or tables in their houses, 
but sit cross-legged on carpets and cushions ; and at meals, the dish or bowl of 
provisions i.s placed on the floor.” Account of Morocco, p. 155. 

That a thorough sluggard should practi.se this “dexterous jerk of the hand,” i.s 
rot likely to have entered into the contemplation of the Royal Sage, in the passages 
ti lustrated above: and, to say truth, the latter observation seems to be couched 
in terms much stronger than the former: “The sluggard musters up just strength 
enough to plunge his hand into the bowl; but, this mighty effort exhausts him; he 
finds his iccanness, too great, too excessive, to bring it up to his mouth, 

loaded though it be with the delicacies of the table.” There is a force in the word 
rendered hide or p/iinge, which should not be disregarded. — The sluggard buries 
deeply his hand : — it being customary with such characters to grasp at all, and 
more than all, which they can hold. 

Perhaps the action of a less polite cla.ss than that principally alluded to by 
Mr. JACK.SON, may best illustrate this reflection. We shall therefore add the 
following from Major Rooke’s Travels in Arabia, p, 41. “ On my first going on 

board, 1 sat down with the Noquedah and his officers to supper, the floor being 
bolh our table and chairs, on which we seated ourselves in a circle, with a large 
bowl of rice in the middle, and some fish and dates before each person : here 1 
likewise found that knives and forks were useless instruments in Eating, and that 
nature had accommodated irs with what answered the same purpose: we plunged 
OUR HANDS INTO THE BOWL, rolled up a handful of rice into a ball, and conveyed 
it to our mouths in that form: our repast was short, and to that succeeded coflee and 
washing ; and on their parts prayer, in which they were very frequent and fervent." 

No. I)CCI. OF EASTERN TABLES. 

'FABLES in the East are of diflerent kinds, as convenience or magnificence 
require ; but seldom, if ever, are they of a construction like those in use among 
ourselves: for as chairs are not used in the East, but the seat even of considerable 
persons is little raised from the ground, so the T.ablo is proportionately low, in 
order to accommodate the guests who may be partaking of its contents. This 
remark, however, applies chiefly to the manners of the Old 'Festament, and not to 
the reclining Bods and Tables, mentioned in the. New 'I’estament. Comp. No. civ. 

As the Duaus or Seats, even on occasions of ceremony, are but low, not I'xceed- 
hig a foot and a half, or two feet, in height, the 'Fables are of a height to match 
them ; but often, when the ground is sat upon, as it usually is by common people, 
the Table is simply a round cover of red-leather, (sometimes of cotton) spread on 
the ground, on which the necessary dishes are placed : around this they sit cross 
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legged, and take their food with their right hands. After the masters have done tlie 
servants come and eat what remains; then fold up the Table, and carry it awa}. 
The common Arabs make use of three or four Piggius, or great wooden bowls, 
about a foot and a half deep, and two in diameter ; full of soup, &c. which they 
eat by taking up in the hollow of their hand, the rice, &c. by handfuls; they squeeze 
it in the palms of their hands, and make it into a ball that fills their mouth. 

He says, elsewhere, “ The Tables of the Emirs, of the Sheicks, and of other per- 
sons of consideration among the Arabs, consist of nothing more than a l irge piece 
of leather, which draws up with cords, and closf's like a purse. The T urks hai c 
some of the same nature : their service of plates, dishes, &c. is of copper tinned 
over, the spoons are of wood, and the cups, or drinking vessels, ai'e of silver, of 
porcelain, of earthem-ware, or of brass,” The foregoing are from D’Arvieux. 

Mr. Morier informs us that, “ when a Persian eats his dinner in the ordinary 
way, the dishes are placed on the ground before him, and crouching himself down, 
he brings his mouth so close to them as commodiously to transfer tho victuals from 
the dish to his mouth.” The same traveller givc.s a plab; of a Persian breakfast, in 
which the gue.sts are sitting on the caqiet, croucliing ; the Tables containing the 
materials for the breakfast, are circular; and apparently, are of leather. 

No. DCCIl. Op the Pan for Baring. 

OUIl translation of Lev. vii. 9. presents a confusion more easily perceived than 
regulated by the general reader: — “And all the meat-offering that is baken in the 
Oven, and all that is dressed in the Frying-pan, and in the Pan, shall be the priest's 
that offers it.” It is evident that here are three terms used, implying three different 
manners of dressing food. — Do Ave understand them? The tenn “ »w««#-oflering” 
is certainly unfortunate here, as it raises the idea oi Jksh-nieat, Avithout just reason, 
to say the least, especially as it stands connected A\ith baking in the oven, mn. 
Passing this, the following sentence, also, as it stands connected, expresses a 
wimf-otlering dressed in a frying-pan, jittmo; and then we have another kind of 
meat-offering, dressed in the Pan, /an. Of what nature is this Pan? 

To ansAver this question, we must dismiss the yfe^/i-meat. 'I'His Pan, say commen- 
tators, is a J\al plate of metal; so Ezekiel was to take iijlnt plate of' iron, and set it 
for a ica// of iron.” iv. .3. — But, how can a fiat plate represent a vallf Whether 
the following extract from Denon may contribute assistance on this subjt'i ;t, is 
submitted Avith great deference. It is his explanation of his Plate lxxxv. 

“ The manner of makutg Macaroni, in Egypt. I'he manufactory, and the sho|) 

for selling it, are both at once in the street; — an oven, over which a great plaU* of 
copper is heated : the maker sheds on it a thin and liquid paste, which is strained 
through the holes in a kind of cup which he passes up and down on th<“ plate: 
after a few minutes, the threads of paste are hardened, dried, and baked, by a 
uniform degree of heat, maintained without intermission, by an equal quantity of 
branches of palm-tree, by which the oven is kept constantly heated. The same 
degree of heat is given in the same space of time to an equal quantity of macaroni ; 
which is perpetually renewed on the plate, and sold directly as it is made.” 

The ovens of our muffin-bakers are precisely the same thing : they are usually 
also, finished by a rim at the circumference, turned downwards ; were this plate 
inverted to signify a city, this rim, standing up, all aro’;nd it, would very aptly 
represent the wall of that city. 
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No. DCCIII. EASTERN HOSPITALITY. 

IT cannot be supposed, that tlic Sluggard, who is too lazy to feed himself should 
he very forward iu feeding others. The discharge of the duties of Hospitality, 
though it has occasionally conferred the honour and advantage of entertaining 
•angels, actuates him too rarely, and too feebly, to be mentioned; in fact, it is in him 
a nullity: but it may serve to heighten the contrast with those noble spirits, who, 
:is already slated, light up the Jircs of Hospitality to attract and to guide the benight- 
ed traveller; and it is to the honour of the Arabs, that the same feeling pervade.8 
all ranks, though all ranks cannot show it equally. There is something very pleas- 
ing in NiKumiu’s description of this custom. “The Hospitality of the Arabs has 
ahvays been the subject of praise; and 1 believe that those of the present day exer- 
eise this virtue no less than their ancestors did. 

“ It is true that in this country, as in Europe, if a stranger is not known no one 
will intreat him to come in. Nevertheless, there are in the villages of the Tehama 
houses which are public ; where travellers may lodge and be entertained some davs 
gratis^ if they will be content with the fare : they are very much frequented. \^'e 
ourselves were during two hours in one of these inns, in the village of Menejze, in 
going from Loheia to Beit-elfakih: my servants, my camels, iny asses, and all 
my company received shelter. The Schech of the village to whom this inn belonged 
was not satistied with visiting us, and offering us a better fare than others; he also 
intreated us to stop the night with him.” 

“ In another journey from Beit-el-fakih to Takaite, in company with a fakih, or 
man of letters, of Arabia, although my fakih had no acquaintance w'ith the Schech, yet 
as a stranger he paid him his respects ; hardly was he returmul when the Schech came 
himself to invite us to lodge with him; — which we declining — he sent us a good 
Mippi r, which came extremely Apropos. When the Arabs are at table they invite those 
who happen to come, to eat with them, whether they he Christians or Mahometans, 
gentle or simple. In the Caravans 1 hav<> often seen with pleasure a mule-driver press 
those who passed to partake of his repast, and though the majority politely excused 
themselves, he gave with an air of satisfaction to those who would accept of them 
.1 portion of his little meal of bread and dates ; and I was not a little surprised 
when 1 saw in Turkey, rich 'I'urks withdraw themselves into corners to avoid invit- 
ing those who might othei vvise have sat at table with them. 

No. DCCIV. Oblioations contracted bv Hospitality. 

THIS subject should not he quitted without notice of the Obligations under- 
stood to h(' contracted by the intercourse of the Table. 

Says the same worthy travidler, Niebuhr, “ When a Bedouin Schech eats bread 
witli strangers, they may trust his fidelity and depend on his protection. — - — A 
tiaveller will alwajs do well tlierefore to take an early opportunity of securing the 
irlt'iidsliip of his guide by a meal.” The reader will recollect the coni|>lamt of the 
l*salmist, xlix. 9. penetrated with the deep ingratitude of one whom he describes as 
having been bis own fanuliar friend, in whoiii he trusted --‘who did eat oj my bread 
— even he hath lifted up his heel against me!” To the mortification of insult was 
.idded the violation of all «-oididence, the breach of every Obligation connected 
with the ties of luimanity, with (he laws of honour with the bonds of social life. 
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with the unsuspecting freedom of those moments when the soul unbends itself to 
enjoyment, and is, if ever, off its guard. In No. exxx. we saw the Coveimnt con- 
tracted by the participation of bread and salt: we now ftiul, that, among the Arabs, 

at least, the friendsliip and protection implied, attaches no less to bread. 

Hence, in part, no doubt, the conviviality that always followed the making of a 
covenant. Hence, also, the severity of some of the feelings acknowledged by the 
indignant man of patience, Job, as appears in several passages of his pathetic 
expostulations. 

it is well known that Arabs who have given food to a stranger, have afterwards 
thought themselves bound to protect him against the vengeance, demanded by 
consanguinity, for even blood itself. 

No. DCCV. Hospitality i.imited by Prudence. 

BUI’, though the Hospitality of the Arabs be general, and not confined to the 
superior classes, yet we are not to suppose that it admits of imposition, or is with- 
out projier bounds. Of this we have a manifest instance in the directions of our 
Lord to the A|>ostlcs, Matt. x. 11. To send a couple of hearty men with appetites 
good, and rendered even ki en, by the eflect of travelling — to send two such to a 
family barely able to meet its own necessities, — having no provision of bread, — 
or sustenance for a day beforehand, were to |>ress upon iudigi'iice beyond the 
dictates of Prudence, or the permission of Christian charity. Our Lord, therefore, 
commands his messengers — “ Into whutsoercr city or toivn ye enter, entjuirc who in il 
is WORTHY ; and there abide itU ye go thence." “ VVorthy," a'Hio'c, this has no reference 
to moral worthiness; our Lord means .vnitahle; to whom your additional board for a 
few days will be no inconvenience — a substantial man. And this is exactly the 
import of the same directions, given Luke x. .j, (j. “Into whatever oi/da — house- 
establishment on a respectable scale — residence affording accommodation for stran- 
gers, (till! hospitalia of the Latins) ye enter, in the same oUda remain : go not from 
oikia to oileia, in search of supirior accommodations; though it may hapixni that, 
after you have been in a town some days, jou may hear of a more wealthy indivi- 
dual, who could entertain you b<‘tter. No; in the same house remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give; — whatever is set before yon.” 

The same inference is deduced from the advice of the Apostle John to the lady 
Lclecta, 2 Epistle 10. “ If there coim; any to you, and bring not this doc-trine, 
receive him not into your oikia" She was, therefore', a person of respectability, if 
not of rank; mistress of a household establishment on a scale proper for the exer- 
cise of Christian benevolence in a convenient and suitable manner: — of liberal 
heart, and of eipuilly liberal powers. 

Whoever has well considered ihe difiiculties to which travellers in the East are 
often exposed to procure supplies, or even sutticient provisions to make a meal, will 
perceive the propriety of these directions. Although it was one sign of thc 
Mewsiah’s advent, that to (he poor the Cio^pel was preached, yet it was not the 
Messiah’s purpose to add to the difiiculties of any man's situation. He sujiposeK 
that a family-man, a house-keeper, might be without bread, obliged to boirovv from 
a friend, to mei't tlie wants of a single traveller. Luke xi. b, “ 1 have notlung to 
set before him;” no uncommon case; but, if this were occasioned by real jiemiry, 
the rights of Hospitality, however congenial to the manners of the people, or to the 
feelings-of the individual, and however urgent, must be waived. 
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No.DCCVI. INKHORN. 



AND BEIIOLO, SIX MEN CAME PROM THE WAY OF THE HIGHER CATE, WHICH i.IK't'll 

TOWARD THE NORTH: AND EVERY MAN A Sl-AUGIIIER WEAPON IN HIS HAND; AND ONI- 

MAN AMONG THEM WAS CI.OTHED WITH LINEN,— WITH A WRITER’S INKHORN E’4 

HIS SIDE. Ezekiel ix. 2. 

THIS Figure is from Dr. Pococke, who describes it, as “ an Inkhorn, which 
the writers and tradesmen .stick into their girdle ; and it is very convenient, the 
top shutting down; at the end it opens; and pens, and a penknife, are put 
into it.” 

The reader will recollect that the pens are mostly of reed, ealnmns scriptorius: 
and that the characters of Eastern writing are usually strong and Idack. 

The following are Mr. Harmer's observations on this passage of the prophet : 

“ The modern inhabitants of Egypt appear to make use of ink in their sealing, as 
well as the Arabs of the desert, who may be supposed not to have such conve- 
niences as those that live in such a place us Egypt : for Dr. Pococke suith, that 
“ they make the impression of their name with their seal, generally of cornelian, 
which they wear on their finger, and which is blacked when they have occasion to 
seal with it.” 

“This may serve to shew us, that there is a closer connection between the vision 
of St.John, Rev. vii. 2. and that of Ezekiel, chap. ix. 2. than commentators appear 
to have apprehended. They must be joined, 1 imagine, to have a complete view 
of either. St. John saw an angel with the seal of the living God, and therewith 
multitudes were sealed in their J'oreheads; but, to understand what sort of mark was 
made there, you must have recourse to the Jnkhom of Ezekiel. On the other hand, 
Ezekiel saw a person with an Inkhorn, Who was to mark the servants of (lod on 
their foreheads, with ink, that is, hut how the ink W'as to be applied is not expressed ; 
nor was there any need that it should be, if in tho.se times ink was applied with u 
seal: a seal being in the one case plainly supposed; as in the Apocalypse, the 
mention of a seal made it needless to take any notice of any Inkhorn by Ins side. 

“ This position of the Inkhorn of Ezekiel's writer may appear somewhat odd to a 
Eurojiean reader, but the custom of placing it by the side, continues in the East to 
this day. Olearius, who takes notice, Vop. en JUuscovie, ijir. p. 857. of a way that 
they have of thickening their ink with a sort of paste they make, or with sticks of 
Indian ink, which is the best paste of all, a circumstance favoipNible to their seal* 
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in" with ink, observes, p. 817. — (Dr. Shaav also speaks of their writcr-s suspending 
their Inkhorns by their side. I should not therefore have taken anj notiee of this 
circum.stane,e, had not the account of Olearius led us to something farther.) — that 
the Persians carry about with them, by means of their girdles, a dagger, a knife, a 
handkerchief, and their money : and those that follow the profc.ssion of writing out 
books, their Inkhovn, their penknife, their whetstone to sharpen it, their letters and 
every thing the Muscovites were wont in his time to put in their hoots, which served 
them instead of pockets. The Pcrsian.s, in carrying their Inkhorn, after this man- 
ner, seem to have retained a custom as ancient as tlic days of £zeki«‘l ; while tln‘ 
Moscovites, whose, garb was very much in the Eastern taste in the days of Olearims, 
and who had many Oriental customs among tluau, (‘arried their Inkhorns ami their 
papers in a very din'eri'iit manner. Whether some, such variation might cau.se the 
Egyptian translators of th<; Septuagint version to ri'uder the words, a qirdlc of 
sapphire, or embroidei-y, on the loins, 1 will not take upon me to athrm ; hut 1 do not 
imagine our Dr. CyVsrKLi, would have adopted this sentiment in his Le.vicon, (see 
IjOWTh on this jilace) had he been aware of this Easti-rn custom: for with great 
projiriety is the word Keseth mentioned in this chapter three' times, if it signified 
an Inkhorn, the requisite instrument for sealing those d(*\out mourners; hut no 
account can he given why tins Keseth should be mmitioiied so often, if it only 
signified an embroidered girdle.” Haumcr’s Obs. vol. ii. p. 459. 

It should be recollected also, that in the East, the artisans carry most of the 
implements of their profession in the girdle ; the soldier carries his sword ; the 
butcher his knife ; and the carpenter carries his hammer, and his saw, 

i:XPX.AXrATZON OF TBS FXOUIIBS. 

Ij. is the Inkhorn ; its cover lifted up : it seems to resemble those among 
ourselves, which are made of leather; and which, have been known by the name of 
“ Etlinburgh Inkhorns,” 

M. The Knife usually carried in the handle of the Inkhorn : but in this instance, 

I [iresumc, it is too long for that purpose : as we do not perceive any hinge by 
which it might be divided, or clasped, or otherwise shortened. 

No. DCCVIl. Tokens inscribed on the Forehead. 

THE foregoing illustration is certainly ingenious, so far as it goes ; but, to com- 
plete it, the reader should be reminded of the Marks and Symbols universal among 
the Hindoos, &c. inscribed on. the Breast, on the Forehead, or on both, by which 
is known, at once, of what deity the wearer is a votary. Lines drawn perpendi- 
cular, or horizontal, — with yellow colour, or red, or with both,— or with white, or 
black ; every mode has its specific import. Some of these insignia are )>ainted 
with red sandal-wood, some with the SNhes of burnt cows’-dung, others with rice- 
meal, others with earth collected in the neighbourhood of a temple, or a sacred 
river : ashes from burnt human bodies are also sometimes mixed with this earth. 
The custom appears to be ancient; it was, no doubt, adopted among the idola- 
trous Jews; and to distinguish the votaries of Jehovah, tlteir Foreheads aie marked 
with His device ; what that was understood to be, anciently, may be seen under 
the Article Tad, in the Dictionary: i. e. the sign of the Cross. 
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No. DCCVIII. EASTERN LETTERS. 




XKHEMIAII CIIAPTKK VI. VBR3E 1. 

“ NORDEN tells us, that when he and his company were at Essuaen, an exj»re»^ 
arrived there, dispatched hy an Aral) Prince, who brought aLe/tcr directed to tlie 
Rt'ys (or master of their l)ar(|u*'), enjoining him not to set out with his b n ue, or 
carry them any farther: adding, that in a day’s lime he sliould be al suacn, 
an<l there would give his orders n-iative to them. “ The Letter, however, according 
to the usatrc of the Turks,” says tliis author, “ was open; and as the Keys was not 
on board, the pilot carried it to one of our Fathers to read it.” 1\ 109. 

“ Sanballat’s sending his servant then with an open Letter, which is mentioned 
Neh. vi. o. tiotli not appear an odd thing, it should seem; but if it was according 
to their usagi s, why is this circumstance complained of, as it visibly is? Why indeed 
is it mentioned at all? Why! Because, how'cver the sending Letters open to common 
jH’oph may be customary in these countries, it is not according to their usages to 
send them so to people oj distinction. So J)r. I’ococke, in his account of that very 
country where Nokuen was when this Letter was brought, gives us, among other 
tilings, in the 57th plate, the figure of a I'urkish Letter put into a satin bag, to be 
sent to a great man, with a pajier tied to it directed and sealed, and an ivory button 
lied on the wax. So Lady Montague says, the Bassa of Belgrade’s answi r to the 
English Ambassador, going to Constantinople, was brought to him in a purse of 
scarlet .satin. ( Letters, \o\. i. p. 13G.^ 

“ The great Emir, indeed, of the Arabs, according to R'Anvirux, was not wont 
to eiH-lose his Letters in these bags, any more than to have them adorned with 
ilourishes; but that is supposed to have been ow'ing to the unpoliteness of the 
Arabs; and he tells us, that when he acted as secretary to the Emir he supplied 
these defects, and that his doing so was highly acceptable to the Emir. (Toy. dans 
la Pal. p. 58, 59.) Had this open Letter then come from Geshem, who was an 
Arab, (Nell. vi. 1.) it might have passed unnoticed; but as it was from Sanballat, the 
enclosing it in an handsome bag was a ceremony N'ehemiah had reason to expect 
from him, since he was a person of distinction in the Persian court, and then gover- 
nor of Judiea; and the not doing it was the greatest insult, insinuating, that though 

Nehemiah 
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Neheiniah -was, according fo liiiii, prepariii}; to ass^ume tlip royal divinity, he should 
be so far from ackiiowk>dj>in^ him iii that <*haracli'r, that ho would not even pav 
him the compliment duo to every person of distivefton. ('Die ms. t’liAKDiN gives us 
a like account of the Eastern J.elter.s, adding tliis ciicum.dance, llml those that ore 
unenclosed^ ns sent 1o common people, ore w.vm«//^ rolled up; in irhtcli Jorm their paper 
connnonly appears. Note on Jer. xxwi. 2. yV Eetter, in the form of a small roll of 
paper would appear verj odd in our < >cs, hut it sianus is very common there.) 

if this is the tnu* representation of the allair, commentators have given hut a poor 
account of it. .Saiihallat sent him a message, say ^ one of them, “ pretondiug, it i.s 
likely, special respect and kindness unto him, in iui(uniing' him, what w;i8 laid to ids 
charge.” So far Mr. IIakmer, Ohs. vol. li. p. Pi!). 

Contrast with this o/ic/t Letter to Ni'hemiah the closed, rolled, or folded. Letter, 
.sent by Sennacherib to Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. M. We ri'ad, verse 9. “ III' sent 
nn'sscngers to Ilezekiah, saying”-— “ And Hezekiah received the [sepher] Leller 7i\ 
the hand of the messengers, and naid it: and Hezekiah wi'iit up into the house of 
the Lord, and screau it before the liOrd.” It was therefore folded, or rolled, and 
no doubt, enclosed in a propi'r cwiWoyie; and 1 would not he certain whether this 
action of taking the Letter from its case is not expressed hi're by the word pciesh, 
which signifies to ditide, to separate. 

Consider also the passage, Isaiah xxix'. 11. “And the vision shall he to you, a.s 
lie' words of a [sepher, the same as the Letter spread by lle/.ekiahj le iter that is 
sealed — sealed uj» in a bag, closidy — which is given to a man of learning to read, 
but he says, “It is sealed" — how should 1 know what information it contains? I 
merely can discover to whom it is directed;” while the unle.irned cannot even read 
the acldress. Wi; sec such occurrences daily in the streets of London: inesscngi'rs, 
sent with Letters, de.siro passengers to read the directions for them. 

Observe, the messengers scut to Hezekiah are described as saying: when in fact 
they say nothing; hut only deliver a Letter containing the message. 

i:XPZ.ANATZON OF THE UPFEA FIGURE, FROM DR. POCOCRE. 

“A Turkish Letter put into a satin bag, to he sent to a great man, with a ])aper 
tied to it, directed and sealed, and an ivory button tied on the wax. As the Turks 
rarely W'rite, the name is writ for them, and on the hack side of it they make the 
impression of their name with tlu ir seal, generally of cornelian, which they wi'ar 
on their linger; and it is blacked when there is oi casion to seal with it.” 

The Under Figure is a Ijctter lu'ld by a Turkish lady in her hand. From the 
collection of the late Lord Baltimore. 


No. DCCIX. THOUGHTS ON THE SUB.TF.CT Ol- F.ARLY WRITING, 


AS IMPLIED IN THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE BRICKS I'OCND IN 
THE RUINS OF ANCIENT BABYLON. 

THE attention and curiosity of the public have lately been much excited towards 
an article which by analogy connects intimately with part of tin* historical records 
of Holy Scripture; 1 mean, those Bricks found on the spot where the Tower of 
Babel, with the ancient city of Babylon, formerly stood, as stated in Nos. uxci. 
— Dxcix. Sov(;ral of these Bricks have been brouglit to l.ondon, under the direc- 
tion of tire East India Company. We are the more interested by these memoirs of 
Hiiticpiity, «s we are led to conclude that, by the providence of God, varions con- 
VoL. 11. 3 N 
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iirtuations of historical parts of the Sacred Writings, are extant, though seldons 
adverted to : hut, when properly considered, they add strong collateral evidence ih 
establishment of facts presented in the Bible ; not only so, they also enable us to' 
understand the terms employed in the Bible accounts of such events with infinitely 
superior correctness. 

It would be deviating too much from our purpose to detail the mode of procuring 
these Bricks; farther than is already gi\'en from Mr. Rich’s Memoir, relying, 
therefore, on their authenticity and genuineness, we shall compare what we know 
of them with the Mosaic account of their origin and application. 

Moses tells us, (ien. xi. .3, that mankind journeyed from the East; — they found 
a plain in the laud of Shinar, — and settled there ; — an4 they said one to another, 
J. T^et us make bricks ; and 2. bum them thoroughly; and 3. they had bricks instead 
©f 4. stone ; o. and slime they had for mortar. They proposed to build a city and 
a tower, u hieh later ages called BabeJ, and liahylon. The situation of the ruins 
which still bear the name of Babylon, and especially of that vast mound called 
Maklouhe., or Mnjelihe, is known to the reader: also, that it is composed of two 
sorts of Brick, one of them sun-dried, the other furnace-baked. The sun-dried 
form the interior mass, the furnace-baked form the exterior coating. So far, then, 
this ruin confirms the history in Genesis, which says that the builders made Brick, 
to serve the. purposes of stone. 

Moreover, whereas Bricks are usually hound together by mortar, when com- 
bined in building, these Bricks are bound together by bitumen, (the slime of our 
translation). The word in the Hebrew is occasionally rendered jnlch, but should 
be bitumen; pitch being a production of cold climates, as Norway, &c. could not 
be obtained in the land of Shinar; but bitumen is a natural production, rising 
from the earth, and flowing into what are called pits; in this very country, and 
on this very s[)ot. The most considcirable pits are situated at the town of Hit or 
It, six or eight days’ journey up the river: whence the passage to Babylon down the 
stream was easy. Besid<! the bitumen in which these Bricks are laid, between 
every four or five courses of Bricks is also a layer of reeds; of these Moses makes 
no mention; but they seem to imply, extensive marshes, &c. here-abouts, when 
these reeds were thus employed. 

After this slight sketch, by way of introduction, we come to the Bricks them- 
selves. They have been exhibited before the Royal and the Antitpiary Societi<-s, &C.. 
also, at Sir .Joseph Banks’s, in London ; and are preserved, some in the British 
Aluseum, others at the India House. They are composed of a yellowish clay, 
somewhat redder in the center; they are three inches thick, and in length and 
breadth rather exceed twelve inches; so that they resemble that kind of Brick 
calk'd among us, (I think) “ paving tiles,” or “ twelve-inch tiles.” This should 
seem to decide the question, wdiether anciently men were larger in dimensions or 
stronger in muscular power, than they are at present; since, no doidit, the same 
considerations of magnitude, weight, &c. were then attended to, as now : thr^ 
inference is, that the builders of Babel, however robust and active, yet were 
nothing superior to the same laborious class of mankind in the present day. 

But, the most extraordinary part of these Bricks is, that impressed on them is a 
fcries of (Jharacters, in several lines, evidently struck while the clay was wet. This 
discovery is of great consequence to Biblical students. Many Christian divines 
h^\e held, that Writing was communicated by God to Moses, on Mount Sinai,, and 
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tiiis has lately been iktrongly urped. Moses indet'd does not intimate this; on tlie 
contrary, by previously mentioning a particular species of Writing, “ like the engrav- 
ing on a seal,” he distinguishes, by reference to an art w«‘ll known, and already 
])ractised in several manners. It is evident, that tin* seal given to Tamar by Judah, 
was inscribed; nor less, that the purchase-deeds of Abraham, by which the cave of 
Mach])elah was secunid to him, needed but a few technical to have and to hold's to 
render them creditable to a modern proficient in the art of filling a skin hand- 
somely. Now, if Writing were practised in the days of Abraham, and employed, 
also, by the builders of Dabel, it approaches so nearly to the Antediluvian siges, 
that hence arises a v<“ry interesting question. Whether i* were extant before the 
Deluge? We have no record of any incident betwemi the l’loo«l and Babel, w'hich 
was lik(!ly to be its origin. But, if Writing were an Antediluvian art, there is no 
difficulty in believing, that Noah was acquainted with it, and would preserve it, as 
too valuable, loo important to be lost. This, if admitted, cuts oti’ at once that 
traditionary conveyance of Divine truth, which some have imagined, from Adam 
to Moses, thereby exposing the principles of truth itself to the variations and per- 
versions almost iuse|»arable from tradition. Whereas, if Divine truths. Divine 
Worship, Divine knowledge, were preserved by Writing, then those distinguished 
patriarclis, Shem, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, &c. had, like ourselves, authen- 
tic memoranda to guide their faith ; the ancient promises, once registered, might 
ilesceud to them, and from them, verbatim; ami, in short, it warrants a general 
inference, that they pos.sessed permanent memoirs which instructed them on jiast 
events, and guided thrir confidence in future exjiectations : they were capable of 
Icnowing perfectly the reference of their services, their sacrifices, their hymns, their 
music, &c. ami of performing their sacred rites with the same solemnity and interest, 
ns men of (iod in later ages, David, Solomon, or the Prophets. 

This leads to the inference that the Antediluvians might enjoy more extensive 
means of grace than we are aware bf. In the days of Bnoch “men began to call 
on the name of Jehovah,” in a manner, perhaps, more solemn, more united as 
communities, than before. Beside admonition, viva cocc, Enoch might commit to 
Writing his prophecy of the coming of the Lord with ten thousands of his saints ; 
and Noah might be a preacher of righteousness by other means than by personal 
remonstrance. 

Such arc the consequences of admitting that the Bricks how extracted from the 
Mujelibe, are those of the original Tower of Babel. Of this it is but fair to advise 
the' reader; it also imposes on us an additional necessity for the more cai'cful colla- 
tion of authoritio.s, and the greater vigilance in correctly applying them. 

Eastern tradition universally attributes the use of Letters to the Antediluvians . 
it may be presumed that the notion has some foundation ; for there seeing to be no 
cause why those who invented ciTtain arts mentioned by Moses, might not invent 
Writing, also. Hie testimony of Josephus too, inclines to this side of the (piestion. 

Assuming for the present that this Writing is of deep aiitiijuify, we jirocecd to 
remark, diat it is one elementary form, a single trace, liki; a nail, or the head of an 
arrow, vaiiously combined: it has therefore, been called the nail-headed character; 
and it announces, as a character, a very simple thought, but of arbitrary application. 
The next question is. Whether each combination expresses a word, a syllable, or a 
letter ? and a third is, the manner of reading it, whethcT from the left hand to tlie 
right — like our own Writing; — from right to left,— like the ancient Hebrew, &c. or 
— from top to bottom, like the Chinese 1 

3 K 2 
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Nil desperandnin is an cxcell«‘nt maxim ; and as the course of knowledge is pro- 
gressive from thought to thought, the reader may excuse a digression containing a 
hint on this subject, which another may improve, and a successor may complete. 

Tlie Plate of Eakly Writing, contains a collection of Characters so closely 
resembling those tni the Bricks, that they may fairly be taken for the same, at least 
as to their principle ; the larger of our specimens (delineated on the spot, by In. 
fiin'YN) are from the Ruins of P(‘rsepoIis ; or at least from what is understood to 
have been a palace of the ancient Persian kings ; and these may reflect a subor- 
dinat<“ light on the nature of tin' more ancient, from which, according to appear- 
ajK'es, they arc* transcripts more or h'ss distant. 

iSo. 1. containing a Vu'W of these Inscriptions; may as^ist in detennining the 
manner of n ading tlieni ; thcnc are evicb'iUly to be read horizontally, such is their 
situation in the wall;— a public iuscrijUioa in a wall, W'ould be useless, unless 
posited as meant to be read. 'I’hese are clear instances; eipially clear is No. 2. 
« oiitaiuing three inscri[>tions laid horizontally, inside of the portico. One of these 
(given at large in No. 3.) a|)f)ears to be beyond a doubt horizontal ; as are all 
transcribeil by Li: Bkuyn, except as noticed hereafter. 

In No. ,3. every liin* comnienci's full and even on the left side ; but no two lines 
end at coiTesjionding points; this irregularity certainly marks the termination, not 
the cominencemeni of the lines. And, possibly, these Inscriptions are poetry. The 
blank sjiai'es after each line heiiig dissimilar, lead to the inference, that the Writing 
IS controuled in its dimensions by rhythmical measures. This accords with the 
> ustoiii ot the liast ; and, that poetry was |>ractised before the flood, appears from 
♦ liat instance of it, which Moses has preserved in the address of Lamech to his 
wives Adah and Zdlali. (annp. the Article Poetry, in the Diclionury. No. -1. 
niav eoidirin this conjecture: the lines it comprizes begin in a determinale manner, 
hut end with eonsideiahle variations. The same is evident of others. 

Ml' innst iiotii'e anotliiT remarkable application of these Characters, shewn in 
No. the> range not only along the tops of the windows, but down their sides; 
they clearly commence at the to[), and take their course downwards. One of these, 
of the actual size, is given in No. (i. 

The instances quoted imply, undoubtedly, that this character was legible, and 
will uuderstooil at the time when Peisepolis was built If this |)alace tiates from 
< 'vriis, it atloids a gleam of hojie, that the iiH'inory of what was jiopular in the days 
ol that sov ereign may have survived, since we jvossess works of a much older date; 
witness Moses and David, with many of the Prophets, to say nothing of ancient 
Orel k Wrilings. If the date of Cersepolis be referred to the Persian kings, known 
by tin name of the Arsaciihe, as some ini'line, it may justify exjiectation, that what 
was intelligible long after Alexander, will have been preservi'd by some good 
fortuiK' : and, as we now read many alphabets, such as the Sanscrit, the Palmyrene, 
the Piii iiieian, is^c. which fifty or sixty years ago were unknown to our learned 
men, w e w ill not abandon the hope, that the Inscriptions at Babylon, by means 
of tliosi at Persepolis, may be decyphered, and restored to mankind. 

It may beseiving some inquirer to add; that in the seventeenth volume of the 
Philosophical 'rransactioiis, there is a plate of inscriptions copied from Persepolis, 
with some lines of Writing, which has greatly the air of a derivation from the arrow- 
Ii< ailed character. Comp, the Plate of Baal and Moloch. 
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No. DCCX, The Subject continued: Antiquitv or Writing. 

THE ancients in general referred every excellent thing, of which they could not 
discover the origin, to “ the Gods:” and if we properly understand their words, 
they wens right in this reference. “ The Gods,” in the language of deep anticpiity, 
did not mean so much deities, or su[>rem(‘ celestial po\v»>rs, as those great patri- 
archs to whom, out of a fond and overweening respect, after-ages attrihuled divinity ; 
human personages j)romoted, as it were, to he (huls, and venerated as such by their 
descendants. On this principle the tirst (iods we know, or can know, are the 
patriarchs Noah, and his sons Shem, Ham, and .fa])het: [Comp. No. dix.] our infer- 
ence is, that to refer Writing to “ the (rods,” is to ascribe the practice of it to the 
second jirogenilors of mankiml. 

If we examine this notion more closely, vve shall find that each tribe of flescen- 
dants claimed its respective head as the author of this art. 'I'lie Hebrews describe 
Shem as a teacher, who initiated Isaac, son of Aliraham, in religion, k<“. and the 
Egyjitians claim for Ham, or at least for his son 'Photh, the honour of instructing 
them in their sacred rites, and of inscribing historic iiwmorandu, on pillars of stone, 
or on masses of clay, i. e. tend cotta. 

It is probable, that the reader may admit this idi'.i in the instance of the patri- 
arch Sliem, without dilliculty; but, the evidence for the practice of this art among 
(ientile nations requires somewhat farther elucidation. 

Plato (ill Pha'dro) I'xpri'ssly attributes the mviMitiou (jiractice?) of Eetters to the 
Egyptian 'Photh, the Hennes, or Mercurius [thrice-great lot the Greeks; 

but Pnolh is understood to have been assistant anil secretary to his father Mi/raini, 
the .son of Ham. [Vide Diod. Sicul. lib. i. cap. t3. .‘Jo. Eiiseb. Prep. Kn. p. .‘3(5.] But, 
whence did 'I'hoth receive these Letters? -for, we cannot grant without evidence, 
that he iinented them. Some authors phu-e the origin of Letters in the country of 
Syria, as Diodorus Siculus, hb. wrap. -13. vvlio says, “as to those who aliirm that the 
>\V rieiH.s iwo the inventors of the lictters w Inch they transmitted to the I’liemcians, 
vviio brought thi'in into Gnrce with Gadnnis, — it is replied, tlial the Syrians did not 
Bcally itirenl Letters, but only varied the forms of some of tlieir cliaraeters.” Tliis 
disagri'ciueiit may be reconeiled, by reniarknig that the ancients did not always 
correctly distinguish between Syria and As.^yria; so that it may be very true that 
the Syrians only changed the fornis of Letters, whereas, the Assyruuis might have 
inventeil them: and this clears the sense of the passage; for, how slioultl the 
transmit Letters to the Phenicians? — were not the IMiemcians themselves 
Syrians? — hut, understand Assyrians, and all is riglit. Moreover, thus understood, 
then* is no contrail ii tion betw ecu Diodorus and J*liny, hb. \\\. cap. 56. wlio says, 
“ Literas .semuer arbitral' As.syrias fuissc: sed alii ofiud Eyyptws a iMercnrio, alii 
apiid Syros reperfas rolunt." — Letters were ai.vvays, [i.e. from tlie earliest agesj < \tant 
III Assyr a, as 1 have thought; though some refer tlie invention of them to the l'jgyi»- 
tian JNLrciiry [the 'P/iot/i mentioiii'd above]; others to the Syrians: t. c. the I’he- 
nicians, as appears from what follows, i think, therefore, that we only follow the 
i iirreiit of evidence, wlieii we infer, that Thotli, in Egyqit, received the knowleilge 
of latlias from Assyria, where they had Ai.vi avs been extant, says Pliny; and this 
leaves ns free to assign them a date at least as early as the budding of Babel; since 
Tlioth and IMizraim must have been contemporaries with the undertakers of tliat 
edifice: which brings us again to “the Gods,” i. e. the early or second fathers of the 
human race. 
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No. DCCXI. The Subject continued: Babylonish Writing. 

BUT wc are more partic'ularly interested in these. Antiquities, if the sentiments 
of a learned Au’eif^iu'r, by whom they have been investigated, are well founded. 
In 180.3 was ])rinted at Helmstad, a treatise entituled Tentamen, Palixographiav 
Asfii/rio-Persinr, bi;ing an attempt to explain the most ancient monuments of the 
peoples who inhabited central Asia; especially the inscriptions formed of wedge- 
shaped Jadters, by Ant. Henr. Lichtenstein.” The first volume only has 
reached us; and concerning this vve rely on a report in the Classical Journal, 
vol. i.\. p. 08. reprinted in the Literary Panorama, N. S. vol. ii. p. 433. 

l\r. lacHTENSTEiN iu his preface discloses his opinion that most of the ancient 
Asiatic monuments, bf'aring inscriptions, which are found on this side of the rivers 
Oxiis and Indus, may be considered as Semitic works (works executed by the 
descendants of the patriarch Shem) or, in other words, of nations to whom wo trace 
dialects of those Languages now called Oriental, especially the Aranumn [Syriac, 
Uhaldean, &c.‘| and the Arabic. Ileaflirms, that mostifnot all of these characters are 
elements of Ae/w<7/c W'riting, and owe their origin to the region inhabited by the im- 
mediate descimdants of Sliem. He thinks the head of an arrow might give the hint 
lo a jieople famous for skill in urchi'rv ; though he acknowledges that the triangular 
form may ha\e a refi'rence to tlie loni of the modern Brahmins, [lie should rather 
have said, to the obelus, with its .significations.] lie admits, howe\er, that several 
<-haracters may be denominated auxiliary, or secondary ; as we know that all 
iinentions subsequently receivi; improvements. 

The reader will pi-rceive that the o|>inion of this ingenious writer alTords 
no small support to what we have said on the Geographical residence of the pos- 
terity of Shem ; and it coincides exactly with our notion of the transmission of 
Letters, together with religious institutions, from that patriarch to his descendants. 

The reader will not be displeased to see an epitome of this gentlemans argu- 
ments. 

“ Most,” affirms M. Lichtenstein, “ perhaps all, cuneiform Characters, belong 
to the same class of JSemitick elements, to w hich may be referred the Writing of 
cognate families, younger by several centuries ; such as the Punic, Sassanian- 
Persic, Estrangelo-Syriac, and Cufic- Arabic. A resemblance of form, in thret* or 
four instanc<*s, first led Mr. L. to a general and laborious comparison of all the 
ancient alphabets. In the character ^ found on Babylonian bricks, he perceived 
the Estrangelo-Hyriac both being equivalent to the Hebrew D. And in the 
Cuneiform alphabets may be discovered a letter of which the principal feature 
consists in three upright strokes ox tvedges, thus fff or M. Lic/Itenstein 

resolves this into the Hebrew and traces it in the Phoenecian \t( according 
to PococKF. ; and in the old Cufic , ^tT . He also finds iu the ancient Syriac or 
Hebrew n belli, the Zendo-Meilic character thus repn'sented ; seen also in 
Aramuian or Nabathean inscriptions, (published by Niebuhr;) in Assyrian, (as 
on an antique in the “ Monumens In^dits,” of Monsieur Millin «) in Palmyrene, 
(as given by Wood,) on Babylonian bricks, and on other monuments of indisputably 
antiquity. 
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“M. Lichtenstein proceeds to state (p.l7.) that three great nations or families 
principally flourished at the time when Chilminar or the palace of Persepolis, and 
the royal tombs in its vicinity were constructed. 'I'hose nations were, probably, he 
says, the Persians, Medes, and Aramaeans ; these latter comprehending the Assy- 
rians and Elamites ; while the Bactrians, a powerful and numerous people, may 
have be^en confounded with the Medes 

“ In the sixth section (chap. 1.) an analysis of every letter is given, according to 
the Hebrew order of Alphabetical succession. Here we learn that the simple 
ivedife or arrow-head is, in power, eipiivaleiit to the ali/\ or first letter of the 
Arabians, which in form also it resembles. The shorter and more obtuse wedge, 
describeil in general with a diagonal inclination, represents the Hebrew ' iod. .... 

“ In the sixtli .section, (chap. 2.) we find .some observations on magical cj fin- 
ders, exhibiting characters of the arrow-headed alphabets : some of these have 
been discovered in Asia, and a few in Egypt, wht;re probably they were made by 
native artists during the Persian supremacy in that (‘ountry, as we are authorised 
to suppose, from the inaccurate forms of sevi-ral letters. M. L. acknon ledges his 
obligations to Sir Jo.seph Banks, for an impression or drawing of an Asiatic cylin- 
drical antique, peculiarly interesting, which, he say.s, oni'e belonged to the Floren* 
tine Museum, and, as he asserts, proves most indisputably that the arrow-headed 
inscrifitions are to be read from right to left. 

As we have not seen this volume but only report its contents in an abstract 
form, from another report, we cannot more particufarly ilescribe this antiipie than 
by saying, that it contains representations of the Triad worshipped hy the ancient 
Sabeans ; or the Trimurti of the Hindoo Bralimans. One figure rejiresents Zoharah 
the Queen of Heaven, Venus Urania, the tutelary deity of t.ic Moon and the planet 
Venus. Another represents her husband Ash; and the third, Hahan, with a bird’s 
legs, and a scorpion’s tail. This deity appears to be Harpocrates, Vishnu, and tht‘ 
tutelary divinity of the planet Mercury. If w^e are not mistaken this figure occurs 
among the Egyptian Abraxas. 

As a specimen of the Cuneifoim Writing, tlu'se two projier names, with the inter- 
mediate word, are given in the original, v\ith corresponding Hebrew characters 
below* 

D p n tif y 

M K U IBA H.S A 

A beginning thus made, may gradually advance to a complete discovery of the 
system on which these hitherto obscure and unintelligible Characters have been 
formed and combined. M. Lichtenstein, as wc learn from the article referred 
to, has effected translations of inscriptions which occupy many lines; for the 
accuracy of which he depends on Le Bruyn, Niebuhr, &c. These do not reveal 
important events, or aftbrd information on the ancient state of Persia; they prove 
to be mostly reiterated praises of the Sultan Darius, if M. L. be correct; — I'qually 
without elegance or tTiergy. 

It is most likely, that if we coukl decypher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, they also 
would deceive our expectations, and merely furnish examples of complimentary 
phrases, raising mortals to divinity, either during their lifetime, or after their 
decease. How far those alphabets may assist in tracing certain characters which 
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aiiju .ir to 1*0 mingled aiuonj^ llu; [later] liierof^lyphie^. wo cannot say. Neither 
e.tn wo say how far flu* sjinbolioal system of tliese delineations miglit be illustrated 
tioiii that of the ('hinose; iioth consist of objects drawn from nature; and the\ 
wall liave many ideas, in <-ommon. It would l>u strange enough, should the liiere- 
pines of China explain those of Egypt! 

Since the |)ublication of M. Lichtenstein’s treatise, the siibji'ct has occupied 
tin* attention of Dr. Ciiotefend, of Frankfort, who modestly professes to be rather 
l!ie ilecjpherer than the translator of the cuneiform inscriptions; and engages 
m< rely t(» open the way to those who may study the ancient Languages of Persia, 
lie has, however, Micce«*ded in translating some of the Persepolitan inscriptions, 
and oiu* from Pasargada;. He finds among tiu'si* inscriptions three varieties, dis- 
tingni-hed by the greater or le.ss complication of the naii-headed character. One 
of them, brought from I’ersepolis, agrees very nearly, with the kind that has been 
found at Hub} Ion. 

■'J'lie Inscriptions decyphered by Dr. flnoTEFENO arc of the times of Cyrus, 
Darius II ystasjies, and X<“r.\cs. We may then fore hoj>c, that some illustration 
may be eventually discoKred by which to regulate the confusion now prevailing 
in our liistoi) of tlie Persian monar<*iis connected with .Jewish aflairs. 

’’J'lu' Works in wliieli llu sc comnmnicalions apju'ar are little known in England: 
they an* insi'rted partly in Professdi* IlKr-nrs's work on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and C'ommerci* of tlu* jtrmcipal iNatuins of Antiipiity : an elaborate performance, 
printed at Cottingen; and partly in the fourth and fifth volumes of Hammer’s 
Mtues de /'OrtciiL lint, these Antiipiities have not been totally neglected m our 
own coiiiitry. Dr. H ACER pnl>lish»'d “A Di.sscrtation on llu* new ly-di.seovi'red 
Ilabv Ionian Jnscri|)lions. Loud. IbOl.” and they form a pii icipal object in the 
‘* Observations connected with Astronomy and Ancient History, the Ituins of 
Baby Ion, is:e. by^ Ilev. T. M vdrice ; Author of Indian Antiipiities. Loud. 1810.” 

'I’here is every ri'ason to believe that these are the “Assyrian Letters" which 
Pliny consulered as having been extant in that country: and the “Assv- 

niAN Writftis'," which Herodotus says was inscribed by Darius [with accompanying* 
(ireek <*haracli*rs] on two columns of white marble, which he raised on the banks 
of the Bosphm’iis. Met. riij). ti?. Or, which amounts to the same thing, the .Syriac 
Jjetters said by Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. to hav<* been engraved by 

Semiramis on a rock in liagislan. 'l'lu*y are the sacred Letters of IJaliylon, on 
which Democritus wrote a treatise; and which he translated, from a Babylonish 
pillar, as the basis ol' his moial discourses, (deni. Alex. Shorn, lib. i. Jhisebiiis, 
in ChroH. says, “ 'I’lie Records of 'rin/oth. were inscriptions on pilhirrs written in the 
sacred language, and sacred characters; and Agathodemon translated them out 
of the sacred language into the (jreek tongue, in sacred letters. .. In short, they 
are, most probably, mediately or immediately, the characters ascribed to “ tlu* 
Oods meaning the great Patriarchs, Shem and his brothers, w ith his father 
Noah, and possibly, derived by these second fathers of the human race, from an 
origin still more remote. 

It is by no means easy to foim any decided opinion on the passage of Jose- 
phus, in which h(* says “the posterity of Seth, being forewarned of the Deluge, 
erected two columns, one of stone, the otlu*r of brick, on which they recorded their 
discoveries in astronomy, &c. We cannot but allude to this testimony ; yet with- 
out venturing absolutely to confide in it. 
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No. DCCXII. The Subject continued: Obigin of Druidicai. Letters. 

THE reader will observe, that all these Letters are formed of a straight line, or a 
composition of straight lines ; there is no circle, or curve among them. Whether tliis 
peculiarity were really derived from an unbending iron nail, or from the iron 
' arrow-head, we cannot now determine ; but, we ought not, on this subji'ct, totally to 
overlook the sprigs, or slender branches of trees, wliich were employed in the 
formation of Letters by our British Druids. These being cut into proper lengths, 
preserved mostly the appearance of straight lines ; yet, might be curvtMi, or bended 
into circles, or parts of circles, at will. We cannot institute a discussion of Hint 
question, here ; but, as we have considered the Druids as an early trans[)lantation 
from the East, it should seem to be more than pos.siblc, that a part of the leaniing 
brought with them from Asia, consisted in the art of forming letters : and it must 
be owned that a system which combined the circle, and its parts, with that 
of a straight line, had great advantages over another, that restricted itself to one of 
these figures only. — The heads of these Letters were natural buds of the sprigs. 

And farther, the adoption of the iron head of the arrow, implies the previous 
existence and general use of that weapon; it implies military establishments and 
array ; but, the notion of deriving the firet hint from twigs of trees, better suits the 
character of a pastoral people ; of those who cultivated vegetable productions : and 
of the priesthood, particularly; which, in all ages has been, by office, the very 
reverse of warlike and sanguinary. 


No. DCCXIIT. The Subject continued; of Egyptian Popular Writing. 

WE now direct our attention for a moment, to the discriminating characters of 
the system of Writing adopted among the Egyptians. And here if is but just, to 
relieve in some degree the ancient priesthood of that people from the imputation 
always hitherto laid heavily upon them, of having totally concealed their know- 
ledge from the public, by the adoption of symbols understood only by the initiated. 
That they practised Hieroglyphic writing cannot be denied ; but, many instances 
exist of these documents being accompanied by translations, into Greek. In fact, 
it might be asked, of what use were public inscriptions, professing commemoration 
for the information of all, if only a few persons, a privileged race, liad the means of 
vmderstanding them ? 

The famous Rosetta Stone, itself, while it is evidence of the practice of Hiero- 
glyphical Writing to a late age, equally proves the readiness with which strangers, 
were instructed, or accommodated, by a counterpart of this inscription in the Greek 
language, engraved on the same Stone. But, it may be said, this was under a 
dynasty of Greek princes, when the natural language of the Sovereign would be 
most assiduously cultivated and complimented. It is proper, therefore, to observe, 
that beside the Hieroglyphic Writing, there was extant in Egypt, a more popular, 
ready, and cursive character: a character certainly not derived from the nail- 
headed form, but, rather the Hieroglyphics themselves familiarized, and rendered 
level to common and customary use. 

In this species of Egyptian Writing, the serpent occurs frequently, and^in a 
variety of curves [in fact, our letter S is but a form of a serpent.] birds, also, of 
Vot. II. 3 O 
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different kinds ; with other fig;ure8, evidently retaining traces of Hieroglyphic origin ; 
and were this a place for the discussion, we might observe, that various ancient 
alphabets of Europe {E. gr. the Ogham, and others.) are founded on a system 
entirely ditlerent from either the Assyrian, or the Egyptian ; so that, could we trace 
them sufficiently, in early ages, we should find three families of mankind distin- 
guished by their letters and writing, no less than by other notions and practices. 
The Chinese we have always considered as an independent lineage ; and the theory 
of their characters might be adduced in proof of it : they are not alphabetical, nor 
syllabical, nor verbal: they are mostly graphical; but multitudinously compounded, 
so that they now resemble nothing in heaven, or on earth, or in the waters under 
the earth. 

No. DCCXIV. The Subject continued: Were Numebai. Signs prior to Literal? 

WERE Numbers invented, and marked by Characters before words? were these 
Characters the origin of Writing? was it more natural to man to count his fingers, 
one, two, three, four, five ; to name them ; to express the numbers of his family, to 
describe them by marks, i, ii, in, iin, nni; before he thought of denoting horse.s 
and arms, or arrows and arrow-heads ? Were calculations of the days of the week, 
of the phases of the moon, of the months of the year, the peaceful occupations of 
the sons of science, before the warrior prepared his weapons ? If this might be, 
very little assistance from fancy would bring us once more to the original l)ruid8, 
and their speaking sprigs. And moreover, from a following article, the reader 
will judge, whether the system adopted by the Egyptians, of marks for numbers, is 
entirely devoid of resemblance to those tendrils and branches, and even leaves of 
vegetables, which certainly were among the very first objects to attract and engage 
the att<‘ntion, the cultivation, and the enumeration, of mankind. 

It does not yet appear whether any Numeral Characters are extant among the 
Assyrian inscriptions ; and, therefore, we cannot tell whether the Egyptians adopted 
them from the East : but, no impossibility attends the conjecture, that the marks 
for numbers being more immediately founded on nature, they might be retained, 
notwithstanding the characters for words, or letters, were different. And, it is of 
consequence to us, to shew the mode of numeration practised in Egypt ; because, 
we have every reason to believe that the Hebrew mode coincided with it : and, as 
the learned acknowledge a universal conviction of the incorrect state of the Hebrew 
numbers, in many passages of S. S. it encourages a hope that when the causes of 
that incorrectness are discovered, the restoration of the genuine text may be happily 
achieved. There are three notions to be kept in view on this subject: the fir,st is, 
the unquestionable existence of corruptions : the second is, the ancient Hebrew 
mode of computation, or calculation of numbers ; the third is, the ancient Hebrew 
mode of notation, or of recording those numbers, by numerical characters. 

No. DCCXV. On the Corruption op Numbers in the Hebrew Text. 

ON the first of these enquiries, the existence of Corruptions in the Hebrew 
numbers, the reader will accept evidence collected by us on a former occasion. 

The subject of the Book of Numbers is among the luOStinerplexing which occur 
in Sacred History; that is to say, the great multitude of iMcst.the Israelite cara- 
van Consisted; said to exceed 600,000 men, above twent^ years old, — besides 
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women and children. This, according to the most moderate calculation, allowing as 
many women as men, 600,000, and only three children to a family, wonld make 
the direct descendants from Jacob, 3,000,000, at least. To this must be added, tlu* 
servants, &c. which accompanied Jacob aud his sons into Egypt ; t. e. their pos- 
terity. It is difficult to say what number should be allowed for these, and their 
families. Abraham had 318 servants, armed, trained to war; so that his household 
consisted of more than 1000 peraons, men, women, and children. Had Isaac 
diminished this number? — or, had Jacob? — 1 suppose not. If Simeon and Levi, 
with their servants, could destroy a city, Gen. xxxiv.; if Jacob could recover land 
from the Amorite, with his sword and with his bow, Geii. xlviii. 22. ; if Ephraim 
could war against Gath, 1 Chron. vii. 20, 21.; tht.‘se expeditions demonstrate that 
the Jewish patriarchs had numerous attendants; since not all their attendants 
could be soldiers. But, supposing these to be only the same number as the patri- 
archs, and that they had multiplied in Egypt like them, they would add 3,000,000 
to the camp of Israel. 

Moreover we are informed, that Israel was accompanied out of Egypt by “ tin- 
mixl miUtilude.” Of how many persons was this mixture composed ? 

When wo have added all these together, we shall find the total to he absolutely 
unreasonable, six millions ! Never yet did the earth behold so great a number of its 
inhabitants assembled in one company! How did they all live in Egypt? How 
could that country sustain them all? and, when tied, liow could Pharoah expect 
to subdue so vast a host? What line of inarch did they occupy? &c. &c. 

We may farther enquire into the possibility of expecting to feed this immense 
multituile: nor let this be esteemed frivolous ; for whatever faith Aloses might ha^e 
in the Divine protection, whatever miraculous interference he might expect, the 
Israelites at large were by no means equally well satisfied ; and — the mixt multitude 
— what dependance had they on Divine support? Yet it must not be thought, that 
these were led blindfold (Nurn. xvi. 14.) on apparent ruin and starvation; to say 
nothing of the flocks and herds of oxen, sheep, camels, &c. &c. Did the Hebrew 
nation, at any time, even in Canaan, contain a population of six millions? 

Major Rennell has demonstrated that Babylon could not have been fully 
peopled, without exhausting a fertile country half as large as Britain. It is consi- 
dered as absolutely impossible that the army of Xerxes, said to amount to me 
million of men, should have been fed by the provinces through which it is reported 
to have passed. If these great numbers render such instances incredible, how can 
we suppose that the caravan of Israel could exceed them in a sextuple proportion? 
The fact is, the numbers as they stand, are impossible: but, where is the error? 
how shall we discover it? — and, more particularly, how shall we correct it? 

Whoever requires miracles where no necessity for them can be proved, whoever 
stretches the possibilities of nature to the utmost, in order to force an hypothesis 
which involves a supposed necessity, — he transgresses those rules of just reasoning, 
and fair interpretation, which are no less requisite in considering Israelitish his- 
tories, that in considering occurrences among other nations. Why then should we 
attribute a fertility absolutely incredible, to the children of Jacob while in Egypt? 
a fertility continued without intermission above two hundred years ; not failing in 
a single instance; which bestows a length of life on individuals, without exception ; 
which makes no allowance for premature deaths, by the sword, by pestilence, by 
accidents, &c. &c. evils common to all families, and to all nations in every age. 

3 o 2 
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We find St. Paul observing, that “all were not lartxd wito were of Israel:'* i. e. 
that beside the personal descendants of Jacob, many, not his descendants, were 
reckoned among his people ; and this leads us to consider, whether the recorded 
numbers of the israeiitish camp, in the Old Testament, should be taken inclusively 
or exclusively ; i. e. whether the descendant.s of the servants, &c. who went down 
into Egypt with .Jacob, are not mustered as Israelites. This, if admitted, diminishes 
greatly the miraculous fertility of the sons of Jacob while in Egypt, and by ren-- 
dering much more credible the numbers attached to each tribe relieves us from the 
necessity of seeking means whereby seventy, or seventy five persons, should, in 
about two hundred and fifteen years, become hundreds of thousands ; a multipli- 
cation utterly irreconcileable with any natural principle: but less so, if we add to 
the seventy or seventy-five patriarchs, the increase fairly to be expected from 
domestics, &c. who accompanied them. 

We might ask, also, whether it be impossible that the true import of the passage 
understood to say, “000,000 men, besides women and children,” is not rather 
“ 000,000 persons, women and children included." I do not urge this argument by 
any consideration of \erbal, or grammatical constniction, though, perhaps, some- 
thing might be said on it, not without plausibility. 

Observe farther, on the numbers recorded, that they all end with a cypher. Is it 
not extraordinary that, no one ends with a 4, or a 5, or any other number? Not 
only every sum total ends with a cypher; but every tribe ends with a cy[>her also. 
To judge of this let any person calculate the chances that twelve enrolments should 
all end with even numbers, or cyphers. 

In proceeding to consider this branch of the argument ; we rather chuse to point 
out errors in other ancient books, even when copyists only are answerable for 
them ; and shall select our instances from among their numbers which terminate 
in cj'phers. 

Sir William Jones has shewn by a laborious calculation of Hindoo chronology, 
that so long lives could not possibly follow in succession, as the Puranas affirm. 
On reducing the numbers to figures, observing that they ended with cyphers, I cut 
oft’ the cyphers; — the result was, a coincidence with the numbers Sir William 
had inferred by reasoping. An instance or two may be agreeable; — p. 126. Asiatic 
Researches, Calcutta Edit. — “ Vaivaswata, [*. e. Noah,] reigned 3,892,000 years 
ago.” — Cut oflr the three cyphers, it becomes 3,8.02: that this is nearly the true 
number is evident, from a remark, p. 1.32. “ The hypothesis that government was 
first established, laws enacted, and agriculture encouraged in India, by Rama, 
about 3,800 years ago, agrees with the received account of iVoaA’# death, and the pre- 
vious settlement of his immediate descendants :” — 3,892 is sufficiently near.to about 
3,800. — Again, p. 134. “ The reigns of these princes are supposed to have lasted 
864,000 years ; a supposition evidently against nature ; the uniform course of which 
allows only a period of 870 :” — Cut off the cyphers — 864 is sufliciently near to 870. 
There are other instances of a similar nature. 

The same principle is applied to Herodotus, in No. cccxxii, and the same must 
be applied to Diodorus Siculus, who tells us, fift. i. — “The remainder of 15,0^ 
years ha.s been filled by Egyptian kings, in number 470.” — cap. 3. sec. 2. ; — but, in 
cap. 4. of the same book he says “The priests say their books mention 47 tombs of 
kings.” — How is this ? each king is supposed to have had his own tomb ; 47 tombs 
to 470 kings! Correct this by cutting off the cypher from the larger number. [The 
lb, 000 years requires a similar diminution to 1,500.] — Again, lib. ii. cap. 21. “ The 
Chaldeans say, they began their celestial observations 473,000 years before Alex- 
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ander,” — compare this with the Egyptian account lib. {.sect. 2. 21. “Egypt 

was governed by native kings 4,700 years.” This being the same space of time 
referred to by both nations, the lesser number must correct the greater, by cutting 
oft’ two cyphers. Chaldea being more easterly, was settled earlier than Egypt.— 
4,730 agrees sufiiciently with 4,700. 

Since then we find that the ancient Hindoo books, the ancient Chaldean books, 
the ancient Egyptian books, have sulfered from the same mode of incorrectness, 
and are apparently restored to coincidence and integrity, by removing the cyphers, 
need we wonder if a similar evil has, in one or two places, attended the Hebrew 
copies, also? But to what could this be owing? Did the original writers use 
cyphers ? or, did they use terms whose genuine signification was afterwards lost ! 
or, a notation which was afterwards misunderstood? How should this happen in 
countries so remote from each other ? There must have been some common source 
of error ; for that it is a wilful mistake 1 cannot allow. 

N.B. If we consider a single cypher as cut off from the number of the Israelites, 
(600,000) to meet the first numeral figure, (the tribe of (iad, 4,56r>,) it would reduce 
the descendants of Jacob to 60,000 men ; to which add women, children, serv ants, &c. 
it would, on the calculation adopted above, raise the number of the whole caravan 
to 600,000. 

No, DCCXVI. Tnu Subject continued: Hebrew Corruptions, now occasioned? 

THE preceding speculations were adopted as the basis of an Article, by B(‘v. 
Mr.llEWLETT, in his Notes on the Book of N umbers ; as that gentleman has aiidiu-ed 
instances of errors in tlie Hebrew copies, from which we had refrained, we shall 
set a specimen of his observations before the reader. 

“Let us endeavour to trace some of the principal facts ndatingto this interesting, 
but very complex, subject. It is extremely probable, that the numbers in the Bible 
were originally written in words at length ; and that, in the formation of the largest 
sums, the simple operation of addition was used, as in the mode of computation by 
the ancient Aliacus: but it should be remembered that all our Bibles w<*re translat- 
ed, and are corrected, from copies matle between the year of our Lord 1000 and 
1457. “ About this latter date, the Hebrew mss." says Dr. Kennk ott, “were 

reduced by Masoretic regimen to an almost absolute uniformity in their various 
depravations." In the first simple notation, the words expressing different numbens 
were connected by the particle % (vau, or and,) which, in all languages, means addi- 
tion. Thus, in giving an account of the ages of the antediluvians, Moses says, 
taking Methuselah for an instance, that all his days were “ nine and sixty years and 
nine hundred years.” There is the same notation observed in recording the ages of 
all the persons mentioned in the fifth chapter of Genesis, and in other parts of that 
book. Hence, we may observe, that the small numbers are mentioned first, contra- 
ry to what Buxtorf says, majore semper prsecedeute,” (Thesaur. Gram, ad init. p. 7.) 
“the larger number always preceding," which relates to later times ; and that the 
vau is equivalent to the plus sign in algebra: but where this important copula- 
tive is omitted, it should seem that the numbers are factors to each other, like 
the Greek numerals &c. on the Parian Chronicle ; and that multiplica- 

tion is intended. So, also (1 Kings iv. 32.) it is said of Solomon’s Songs, that they 
were ‘ a thousand and five;’ but the Septuagint, translating from a copy where the vau 
was omitted, reads ‘ five thousand.’ Unfortunately, this was anciently a veiy small 
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character, not unlike some fonns of the manuscript gitntil, zain, yod, and ntm, and 
in copying a manuscript, it might be easily dropt, or supplied, without the least 
intention to alter, or deprave the text. 

“It should be remembered, that the Hebrews had no numerals from 100 to 
1000, resembling the Greek rpioKoaioi, rtaaapaKoatoi. &c. or the Latin treemti, qutidrm^ 
genii, Sfc. but in Hebrew, every multiple of a hundred is expressed by two separate 
words, us in Engiisli, three hundred, ov four hundred, dfc. and the insertion, or omission, 
of the vau, determines whether 103 and 104 be meant, or 300 and 400. This considera- 
tion alone will show how very much tlie numbers in the Bible might have been affect- 
ed by the use of a single letter. The reader will certainly ask if this function of the mu 
as a numeral, is always attended to in our translation? — if numbers between which it 
stands are always added, and if others, where it is omitted, are always multiplied? 
It must be answered. No. Two instances, out of many that may be produced, will 
be sufiicient. It is said, 2 Kings xix. 33. that ‘ the angel of the Lord smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men.’ The Hebrew notation here is, ‘an hundred, 
eighty and five thousand ; ’ without any vau between the hundred and the eighty; but 
in the parallel text, Isaiali xxxvii. 30. the notation is ‘ an hundred atul eighty and five 
thousand;’ where the vau indicates addition, and makes the sum 1000+80 +5000, 
or 5,180: a much more {irobubh; number than tlie former. In Daniel, (ch. xii. 12.) 
we read, “ blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand, three hundred 
and five and thirty days;” and though this is rightly taken as addition; yet, in 
the Hebrew, there is no vait, or and, except between the thirty and the five. 

“ The aleph, being the first letter in the Hebrew alphabet, is used for the great 
leading number, a thousand; itnu'ans, also, a chieftain, or leader, probably at first of 
1000 men. [See the Article Thousand, in the Dictionary, Add.] We find it in this 
sense, 1 8am. xviii. 13. It signifies, also, the company, or regiment, as wo should now 
say, itself; (see Parkhurst's Lexicon, or Bochart, Phaleg. p. G07.) and it is re- 
markable, that throughout this chapter, it is always in the singular number, not 
D'S'JK, as usual, though not invariable, on other occasions. Is it not possible that, 
in transcription, the word aleph might have been mistaken for a numeral, when it 
was intended to signify the tribe, or the chuftain, who, we read, was to preside over 
it, and who, as a qualification, was to be the “ head of the house of his fathers”? 
Num. 1. 4. Tin; consideration, that all ancient mss. were written without any break, 
or space, between the words, favors this supposition. 

“ That there are many and great mistakes throughout the Hebrew Scripture.s, 
with respect to uunibei*s, will scarcely be denied; aud that there are some 
which pervade the numbers meutioued in this chapter, we may be induced to 
believe, not only from the magnitude, but from the comparative suialliiess, of the 
number of first-born, which was only 22,273. (See Nuin. iii. 42) When it is 
considered. That the Israelites w'ere polygamists, and that it was the first-bom of 
the mother who was numbered; (Exod. xii. 12.) that a man might have three or 
four wives; that these people gloried in being prolific; that the number of the men 
was GO.3,550; and that 22,273 does not allow one first-born male to 27 of those men, 
who were ‘ 20 years old and upward,’ without including such as were somewhat 
younger; we must suppose, that there has been some derangement, or alteration, of 
the numbers, though the sums in Exodus, and in other parts of this book, seem to 
have been regulated, in some measure, by the total here given. 

“ Farther, when Joshua (iv. 12, 13.) mentions the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, be makes them amount only to about 40,000 men, and this 
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is corroborated by 1 Chron. v. 18; whereas, if we take the estimate from Numb, 
xxvi. they will be found to be 110,380. Commentators endeavour to leconcile this 
enormous di/ference by supposing', that only a detachment of them crossed the 
Jordan; but this is scarcely consistent with their previous covenant with Moses, 
which was, that they were “to go all of them armed over Jordan, and evet'jf man jirt;- 
pared for battle.” See Num. xxxii. 21, 29. The supposition, that the numbers are 
greatly enlarged, will be strengthened by considering, that throughout the book of 
Josbua, containing tbe history of the principal battles of the Israelites, we no-where 
read of more than 40,000 being brought into the field 

“ A more general cause of the alteration and confusion of the numbers in the Bible 
was the adoption of numerals, instead of writing sums in words at length. This 
practice, we know, was very ancient; and many of those numeral letters were so 
similar, that they might easily have been mistaken for each other. — See Dr. Ken* 
NlcoTT, vol. ii. p 209. 212. 215. 

“ Thus, the a (2) may be easily taken for the a (20), the 3 (.3) for 3 (50), the T (4) 
for "> (200), or for the T (500), the 0 (00) for the d (000), the rt (8) for the n (400), 
&c. Besides, as Buxtorf observes (Thesaur. Gram.) in tbe nutation used by the 
Masoretes, the aleph, H, with two small dashes over it, instead of an iimt, stood for 
a thousand, and j/'k, which in the ordinary mode of numeration, is 71, they thus 
made 1070. Farther, by placing a dot, or a virgide, ovi‘r any common numeral, 
they increased it in a ten-fold proportion. Now, we know that a propensity to tin; 
marvellous is natural to man ; and no one can o))en any of the Talmudic writings, 
without being convinced that it was never indulged by any people to greater * 
excess than by the Jews. Whenever the Rabbins were in the least doubt, there- 
fore, or whenever they might suppose there was a dot, or a dash over a letter, 
which would multiply it by ten, they were likely to insert the larger number in 
preference to the less. 

“ Besides, the ancient Hebrew' mss. were written in characters that very much 
resembled the old Samaritan ; and there were some of these which were easily con- 
founded, though, from inspecting our printed copies of tin* Bible, we should not 
now perceive any resemblance. Indeed, so very different are the characters of 
some of the mss. now in existence, from those in the printed coph*s, that Dr. Ken- 
NicoTT says, there is in the Bodleian Library a ms. of the Book of Job, which few 
Hebrew scholars can read, though writUm in the Hebrew character, . . , 

“The learned Vignoles,” says Dr. Kennico'I’t, vol. i. p. 3.31. “ has offered a 
conjecture, which well descry es to be consiilered. It is, that the numbers in the 
Hebrew Bible were at some former period, expressed by marks analogous to our 
common figures, 1,2, 3, &c. and that these marks for numbers, having perhaps been 
communicated by the Arabians, together with their vowel points, were used by 
some, if not all, the Jewish transcribers, before the Doctors of Tiberias published 
their particular copy of the Hebrew Bible, in which all contractions were discon- 
tinued, aild the numbers were consequently expressed by words at full length.” 
This conjecture, however new, is countenanced by some numbers, the mistakes in 
which are most easily accounted for, by admitting the addition, omission, or trans- 
position, of a cipher. In 1 Sam. vi. 19. we read, that the Lord smote 50,070 Phi- 
listines, for looking into the ark ; but in the Syriac and Arabic versions, the sum 
is only 5,070. In 1 Kings iv. 20. we read, that Solomon had 40,000 stalls for horses; 
but in 2 Chron. ix. 25. only 4,000. And in 2 Chron. xiii. 3. 17. we read, that Abijah 
took the field with an army of 400,000 * chosen men' of Judah, and was opposed by 
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Jeroboam at the head of 800,000 ‘ chosen men’ of Israel ; and that there were slain 
of the men of Israel 500,000. The preceding author’s conjecture seems here very 
probable, that a cipher has been improperly inserted in each of these three sums ; 
the subtraction of which will reduce them to 40,000, 80,000, and 60,000, the very 
numbers contained in the old Latin translation of Josephus, and doubtless' 
expressed originally in the (4reek, which has been altered to corroborate the 
numbers in Chronicles. It shouhl have been remai'ked here, that the cipher with 
the Arabians was a mere point, (.) easily inserted where it w'as not, and easily 
omitted where it really was. The Greeks, in all probability, boirowed the use of 
their [mint, or short dash, from them ; and its power, when put under any of their 
numerals, it is well known, is a multiplication by a thousand. 

“This might serve, p«‘rhaps, to account for the final ciphers in the numbers of the 
tribes, and also for the remarkable circumstance, that in all numbers above a 
thousand, in the books of the Old Testament, before the time of Ezra, there are but 
about six that end with one 0, and not half that number which end with any other 
figure. All the rest end with two or three O’s ; and the instances, as they appear 
from the Concordances, are nearly three hundred. 

“An ingenious author has lately attempted to reconcile, with some more probable 
accounts, the enormous numbers mentioned in the Hindoo Chronology, by omitting 
two or three of the ciphers ; and the ex[)eriment has succeeded better than could 
have been expected. 'I’lie same mode of correction has been applied with success 
to two or three |>assages of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. See A Companion 
* to the Holy Bible, 6;k 84. 182. where the reader will find much curious infor- 
mation and coiije(;tural criticism on the present subject.*’ So far Rev. Mr. Hewlett. 

TJnfortunately, Mr. H.’.s hinder transposed the Titles to the Works by the 
Editor of Calmet, which form the copy in his possession : all his references, there- 
fore, are wrong. This rc-ference should have been to “ Scripture lllustrat<Hl” on 
the Book of Numbers, The error is repeated in the Classical Journal, vol. iv. 
p. 402. vi. 186. 

No. DCCXVII. The Subject continued: Corruptions in small Numbers. 

THE reader will observe, that the numbers here selected are high Numbers, and 
arc noticed, because their excess is unequivocally startling; but, there are instances 
in S. S. of very low Numbers, to which a part, if not the whole, of our })rev’ious 
arguments appear to a|>|)ly. We read 2 Kings xxiv. 8 — 17. that Jehoiachin was 
eighteen years old when In* ascended the throne : but, in 2 Chron. xx.\vi. 9. 10. we 
are informed that lie was only eight years of age. The smaller Number is in the 
(Chronicles. Again, 2 Kings viii. 25 — 29. states the age of Ahaziah at his acces- 
sion, to be twenty-two; whereas, 2 Chron. xxii. 1 — 0. records it as being forty-two. 
The larger Number now is in the Chronicles. The observations of Dr. Kennicott, 
which induced me to propose corrections by cutting off cyphers, are but of limited 
ajipHcation here; but, on the other hand, the arguments of Mr. Raphael Baruh,' 
who laboured with much shrewdness and diligence in reply, have never appeared 
satisfactory to me. 

He says — “ The Book of Kings gives the real age of Jehoiachin since his birth 
(eighteen) but the Book of Chronicles only records the years (eight) that had 
elapsed, since his father associated him in the government of the kingdom, ta 
Kcxure the succession to him.” But, as the historian gives no hint of this variation. 

of 
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of the era from which he dates, it lays him open to the charge of writing luistory in 
a manner that was sure to become unintelligible to his readers in subsequent agos. 
The probability is, that Jehoiachin was the eldest son of Ins father, born after hi.-; 
aettlement as king, in Jerusalem, where he reigned eleven years; and tlu'refore hi- 
natural successor to the sovereignty, on the principle acknowledgiul in No, xi-a . 
The reader will chuse between the supposition of an error, oeeasioned by Ih** 
admission or omission of a cypher, and the ex[)lanation gi\en l)y Mr. Bviu'h. 
But, if we should concur in that explanation f>f this contrariety, it by no meari'- 
clearsthe ilifficulty in the instance of Ahu/.iah, whose father Jehorain died at the 
age oijorty: how then should his youngest sou, Ahaziah, be aged forly-in'o, uh'-n 
he succeeded him? His elder sons had all been slain by the Ar:'!j.s; but «'veii tl.e-e 
could not have been older than their father : And as to any pre-nor;' latic.n to 
the regal dignity, sujtposed to commence at the birth of Jehorain, or b 'fore ii, 
certainly that, if it could possibly exist, would attach by the rule of |)riority, to t!>t 
elder brethren of Ahaziah, and incidentally, only, and in the last place, to him per- 
sonally. It coidd never form a point of time from which his historian could (stablish 
a date. Conjecture, may be allowed to find the cause of error in the aecidcubd dupli- 
cation of a numeral letter: taking m, for two and twenty, aDD would be, two .ind two 
twenties, i. e. forty, in a\\ forty-two; on principles which we shall spi'cdily proceed to 
discuss. And, seeing the natural impo.s.sibilities attending the premature age of the 
father of Hezekiah (Comp. No. n.) it may bear a (piestion whether rr live and ten, 
*. e. fifteen, may not have been read, or written n« five and two tens, t. e. twenty Jii'f, 
1 know, it may be answered, that tlie modern Jews avoid this enumeration bocauso 
it trenches on one of the names of God, and they write va six and nine, i. cjiftccn. 
But, whether this superstition be as old as the days of Hezekiah, remains "to be 
proved; and, if I rightly understand a passage of Ireinvus, cont. Hares, lih. ii, 
cap. 24. they did not in his days, scruple writing fifteen w'ith a five and a ten, rr, 

Bnoiigh has been said on the state of the He.brew copies: — for to pursue (he 
examination to its full extent, would be inconvenient here. We proceed now to 
enquire whether translators have set before their readiu’s a (rm* representation of 
the numbers as they really stand in the original? Mr. Hewlett has answered this 
very natural question with an authoritative “No!”— It were to little purpose to 
investigate foreign versions : the correctness, or incorrectnc s.s, of the Arabic, the 
Syriac, &c. is of comparatively no moment to English readers : a dis.scrtation of 
which they were the basis, might display learning and even erudition, without 
making any suitable, or rational progress, in the main enquiry, as it allecls our.selves. 
We shall, therefore, as an act of merely reejuisite justiee, submit a distinct view of 
the Numeration as it stands in the original, and so draw this branch of the subject 
towards a conclusion. 

The reader has observed Mr. Hewlett’s hint that, iu the enumeration of the 
tribes, the thousand might denote only a chieftain, or leader, of a thousand men ; 
m which sense undoubtedly, it should occasionally, be taken in Scripture. c 
have not ventured to adopt it in the following estimate ; nevertheless, we have 
enabled the reader to exercise his own discretion, by submitting an instance or two 
of the effect that would follow the omission of so considerable a number. Bolder 
critics, with the help of mss. versions, &o. piay accomplish much, at which we can 
only glance. 

3 r 
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XHB SnJMSBIUB Ol* TBB T1U8»I. 


English Translation. Hebrew Original. 


Numb* ch. i« 

Numb. XX vi. 

/ 

Numb. xxvi. . 



Reuben 

46,500 

43,730 

3 and 40 

1000 and 700 and 30 

ss 

1,773. 

Simeon 

69,300 

22,200 

2 and 20 

1000 and 200 

zm 

1,222. 

Levi 

22,300 

23,000 

V 




Judah 

74,600 

76,500 

6 and 70 

1000 and 500 

:z: 

1,576. 

ISSACHAR .... 

64,400 

64,300 

4 and 60 

1000 and 300 

r: 

1,364.' 

Zebulon 

67,400 

66,000 

60 

1000 and 500 

=: 

1,660. 

Gad 

64,650 

40,500 

40 

1000 and 600 


1,640. • 

Asher 

41,600 

63,400 

3 and 50 

1000 and 400 


1,463. 

Manasseh,.... 

32,200 

62,700 

2 and 50 

1000 and 700 

= 

1,762. 

Rphraim 

40,600 

32,500 

2 and 30 

1000 and 600 

HZ 

1,632. 

Benjamin .... 

.36,400 

45,600 

6 and 40 

1000 and 600 


1,646. 

Uan 

62,700 

64,400 

4 and 60 

1000 and 400 

h: 

1,464. 

Napthali .... 

63,400 

45,400 

5 and 40 

1000 and 400 


1,445. 

Totals, 

625,850 

624,730 

600 1000 and 1000 700 and 30. 


- 


The first thing observable in this table is, the extremely awkward position of the 
housandy in the middle of the numeration ; together with its being constantly in the 
inffular, by which it will not construe grammatically, either with what precedes or 
viui what follows ; and lastly, that were this omitted in the reading, the whole 
except Reuben, who is disfigured by an unlucky 30) would become perfectly 
egular: so Simeon — “two and twenty and two hundred ” = 222. Manasseh — 

' two and fifty and seven hufidred”=752. But, if we admit the thousand as a 
lumeral, which is the utmost it can justly claim, then Simeon would read “ two 
nd twenty, a thousand and two hundred”=1222. and Manasseh would read “ two, 
.nd fifty, a thousand and seven hundred”= 1 752. The average of the tribes would 
le about fifteen hundred men above twenty years of age: and whether this 
lumber, together with those under twenty years, and the females of the tribe, be 
lot a sufficiently miraculous progeny, in the course of two hundred and fifteen 
ears, may be safely left to the reader's consideration. It must be farther observed, 
hat the sum total includes two thousands, one of them marked with the connecting 
\nd, the other not so ; a sufficient sign of confusion. There can be no doubt, but 
rhat this t/iousand in the middle of the notation has been the cause of misleading 
ditors, copyists, translators and annotators ; who all read in the plural — thousands, 
oiitrary to the original text. The present copies of Josephus, also, conform to the 
lighest numbers of the sum total : — for the solution of this we refer to what is 
aid by Mr. Hewlett. ^ 

We shall now attempt to investigate the origin^of this most perplexing inac- 
uracy. 

No. DCCXVIII. On the Hebrew Mode of Calculating Numbers. 

THE Mode of Calculation employed by the ancient Hebrews, must remain, 
n part, at least, hypothetical. — The Old Testament, however, affords evidence 
hat they counted by fives, by tens, by fifties, by hundreds, and by thousands. 
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So we find in Josephus, Raguel advising Moses, to arrange his people, and to 
** appoint chosen rulers over tens of thousands, and then over thousands ; then 
divide them into five hundreds, and again into hundreds and into fifties : and set. 
rulers over each of them, who may distinguish them into thirties, and twenties, aiul 
tens : and one commander over each number, to be denominated from tlie number 
be commands, &c. Ant. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

The loiver numbers can raise no doubt, as to the mode of reckoning; each family, 
each subdivision, reported its own number ; but in what manner tlie totals of n 
tribe, of an army, amounting to many thousands, were obtained by the commis- 
' laries, is open to conjecture. Considering the subject in all its bearings, the 
probability is, that some instrument resembling the Chinese Abacus, was used on 
such occasions. The evidence for this, rather rests On its coincidence with subse- 
quent articles, than on direct authority. We therefore, only add a reference to the 
article Abacus, in Chambers's Dictionary, where we read, “ The Abacus, for faci- 
litating the operation of arithmetic, is an instrument almost as ancient and extensive 
as the art itself : if it be liiter than the methods of computing by the fingers, and by 
iampiUi, or stones, (which obtained among the Egyptians,) it is, at least, much prior 
to the use of numerical letters or figures, wrought with the pen.” Herod, lib. i, W e 
find it in use among the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, &c. 

No. DCCXIX. On the Modes op recordino Numbers. 

THERE is a question of much greater importance to us, when investigating 
Biblical Numbers; and that is, by what characters, and on what principles of 
numei'ation the ancient Hebrews recorded their Numbers? For, it is evident, that 
as several Modes were extant, unless we possess the knowledge of the true 
Hebrew mode, our estimate of what has come down to us, and lies before us, must 
be uncertain, and may be extremely fallacious. Our habit of calculating by Dci'i- 
mal Arithmetic is so fixed, that we know not how to suspend it, even when called 
to the application of a system totally dissimilar. 'Flie reader will not be displeased, 
perhaps, to be prepared somewhat gradually, for a modest investigation of the 
subject. 


No.DCCXX. The Roman System op Numeral Notation. 

THE first remark on this System is, that it proceeds regularly 1. 11. 111. IIII. 
but it changes at V. then again it proceeds regularly, adding 1. to V. \T. Vll. Vlll. 
Vllll. till it changes atX. Again it becomes regular, by adding 1, as XI. XII. XIII. 
XllII. till it reaches XV. after which it once more becomes regular, by adding I. 
Xyi. XVII. XVHI. XVIIII. till it marks a second decimal at XX. — and so on. 

This is a very natural mode, and certainly originated from counting the fingers : 
the Chinese reckon I. to V. in, the same manner, and mark the Numbers by the 
same characters, V. and X. But, there is a peculiarity connected with this Roman 
mode, that a figure pladed to the left of a numeral has the power of subtraction, 
although the same figure placed to the right of the same numeral, has the 
power of addition : So IV. is llll. i. e. one less than V. but VI. is one more than V. 
So IIXX. is two less than XX. but XXII. is two more than XX. So XL. 
18 ten less than L. but LX. is ten more than L. So XC. is ten less than C. but 

3 p 2 
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(yX. ie ten taoTd than C. It will follow, that if a tranacriber should accidentally 
tran.spose one of these figures, he would mislead all the readers of his copy, and all 
the writers who might subsequently transcribe from it: and consequently, all who 
afterwards transcribed from them. As this mode of Notation was not used by the 
Hebrews, anciently, we shall dismiss it, with merely remarking, that C. is the first 
letter of Centum, a Imndred ; and M. is the first letter of Mille, a thousand.' 

No. DCCXXI. Of the Greek System of Numerals. 

VERY different was the custom of the Greeks: they gave a numerical value to 
the Letters of their Alphabet, and this value they retained without variation, in 
whatever order they were placed. For instance, it was indifferent whether the 
letters stood HK, eight and twenty, or KH, twenty eight. A few citations of date.s 
from our Plates of medals, may illustrate this. JE. gr. on the Medals of Cjesabea, 
No. 10. we have only two letters, ET. to mark 305. this seems to us defective, and 
to want a third figure. In No. 0. on the same plate, we have the date <1>AA. 631. 
in No. 8. this is reversed, AA<t, still it equally marks 531. neither more nor less. 

In the Medals of Dor, No. 14. we have PKH, 128. in No. 15. we have AAP. 131. 
the onler of the numerals is inverted; but the amount of the total is not varied. 

In fact, the dat»'s are more frequently read reversed, i. c. from right to left, than 
direct, from left to right: and this seems to be a relic of a rnore ancient mode, 
derived from some distant original, and distant country, to which the medallist or 
his patrons conforrae<l by prejudice and habit. But, in whatever position tlut 
numeral letters were; placed — for sometimes they are read downwards — they retain 
their numerical value, without variation. 

No. DCCXXII. Of the Arabic System of Numerals. 

IT may be very true that we received the present numeral figures, with the 
system of Decimiii Arithmetic, from the Arabians; but, it is nevertheless certain, 
that they thpm'i»'lves, do not practise it uniformly. 

“ 'Fhe Arabians have a very singular idiom in their dates, and other large numbers, 
.says Mr. Uicuardson, placing, generally, the units before the tens, the tens belore 
the hundreds, and the hundreds before the thousands ; though it is not uncommon, 
even in the same passage, to follow both methods : us, ‘ 1 he chronologist says, 
that in the Rabia I'atvel, (May) of the year twelve and three hundred of the Hejra, 
thcri' cippcarcd ?i comet, sending forth rnys and ^pjirks of fire, nnd^ there followed 
it three bright flames; and it was at the fourth hour of the night, which was as light 
as day ; and this happened in the six thousand and lour hundred and sixteenth 
year of the world.” Arab. Grain, p. 48. 

This in figures would be 1*2 — 300 = 312 years. A. M. 0416. 

In this respect the dates and Numerals marked on their coins, agree with those 
of the Greeks. We have in the Collectio Nummoiwn Cujicorum, published at Stock- 
holm, by Hallenbero, 1800. several instances of this. Tab.I. No. 1. “In the name 
of God this Drachm was struck at Damascus in the year nine and seventy --79. 
No. 4. “ Struck at Waset, in the year two and twenty and one hundred —122. 
No 8 . “ Struck in Andalusia in the year one hundred sixty two — 162. No. 12. 
'• Stnvck in the City of Peace [Bagdad] in the year six and ninety and one bun- 
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di'ed” — 190. No. 13. “Stniok in the city of It^pahan in the year one hundred ninety 
eeven” — 197. No, 27. “ In the name of God this was struck in Andalusia in the 
year eijihty and three hundred" — 380. No. 28. “ In the name of God this Dirhem 
was stiuck in the city of . . . in the year three hundred eighty one" — 381. 

The reader will pay particular attention to an observation apparently very trivial 
.but of lunch eventual importance: — when the lower numbers precede, the mark of 
conjunction, and, connects them together: so, we havi- 9 and 70=79; — 2 and 20 
and 100= 122: but when they read decimally, this mark of conjunction is omitted; 
— 100-00-2 =102: 100-90-7 =197. A second observation is, that the same coun- 

try, the same city, practised both these modes of Notation: so we have on the coins 
of Andalusia, one hwulred sixty two, in No. 8: but, in No. 27. we have eighty and 
three hundred. 

No. DCCXXIII. Of the Egyptian Mode of Notation. 

HITHERTO we have attended to .Systems and Numbers which, whether read 
dnect or retrograde, from the right to the left, or from the left to the right, pre- 
serve a progressive value in respect to each other; but, we are now about to notice 
a .System that places its Signs of Notation without the slightest regard to uniformity 
of succession. .So it reads, 3 thousands — 0 hundreds — .‘Itens — (» units = 3(130; 
it also reads, 2 hundreds — G tens — I ten and 0 units (10) — a thousand = 1276: 
and again — 5 thousands — 1 thousand 2 hundreds — 2 hundreds — 14, 14 (28) = 0428. 

It is evident, that the most practisi'il arithmetician in the preceding .Systems 
would totally fail of reducing this dis<irrans>enient to regularity, so as to slate its 
value, unb'ss he had the appropriate key to the lection of these numbers; and was 
thoroughly master of the anomalies resulting from ])laeing thousands below units; 
sometimes grouped with other thousands, and then again grouped with certain l.'.n- 
dreds, omitting others, in the same enumeration. M Jomaru, a member of the 
French Justitnt, has paid particular attention to this branch of science, among 
others connected with the anti(|iuties of I'^gypt: the following is a translation of an 
Artich' (an extract from a larger, intended, work) inserted by him in the lievne 
fJncyclopklique. Vol. iv. p. 337. 

“ (5n considering with attention in the Palace of K.arnac, at Thebes, that part of the 
vast edifice which, contrary to custom, is w holly constructed ol granite, we discover 
a front entirely tilletl with ornamental subji cts. lint, instead of religions subjects, 
the artists have represented standard.s, enriched vases, pi<!ces of furniture highly 
embellished, necklaces of coral, of pearls and of jewellery, gilded ornaments for the 
person, and a multitude of costly objects, placed beside each other, in several rovvs, 
and without any mark of separation. This arrangement, which is uncommon in these 
monuments, is proper to the kind of articles represented. Here, all the objects appear 
to be collected merely for the purpose of enumeration. Moreover, above them and 
the horizontal bands, which correspond to columns in ordinary hieroglyphics, are 
signs of a singular species, grouped in several ways 2 by 2, 3 by 3, 4 by 4, 6 by 5. 
One is a rectangle very narrow and long J : another has almost the form of a 
honse-shoe : sometimes that of a Greek [fij. The same signs are easily discerned 
in other representations at Thebes, where they are enclosed in ftames, as if to 
prevent their being confounded with the other symbols of Hieroglyphic Writing. 
On examining these Characters, the order in which they stand, and the places they 
occupy, it is impossible not to discover that their intention differs from that of 
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ordinary Hieroglyphics ; and every body will admit at first sight the probability of 
their being figures, denoting the quantity of objects placed above them. 1 con* 
ceive, that the first of these two figures represents the second shews the 

number ten. 


There can be no ipeasonable doubt on the sign for wuty, nor is it easily under^ 
stood by what means writers have admitted the strange notion that the Egyptians 
represented unity by two distinct lines : perhaps they have been misled by a pas- 
sage of Horapollo, misunderstood. Among other significations attributed by that 
author to the figure of the vulture, he observes, that this bird indicated two 
drachms ; and the reason he assigns, is that among the Egyptians, two lines express 
unity ; these two lines, 1 take to be the two long sides of the rectangle. 


The sign of the number five was sometimes a star. Horapollo says, lib. i. cap. IS. 
that the figure of a star signified 5 : but I find another evidence of this in tlie 
hieroglypljic inscription on the Rosetta Stone, which is the translation of the 
Greek inscription, as is positively ascertained. In line 50 of the Greek, is read 
HMEPAS riENTE, five days, and in the corresponding passage of the hieroglyphics, 

line 13, are these two signs, ^ intending five suns, or five returns of the solar light. 

But, another mode of marking 5. was by placing in sequence five rectangles, or 
figures of 1. standing upright; J J g | |. and the same of the other numbers, 1 to 4. 


The sign of the horse-shoe, or jn|, being placed immediately before that of unity 
in inscriptions marking Numbers, it is clearly superior to 5. and probability readily 
accepts it as ten. But of this the Rosetta Stone furnishes two instances : The first 
i.s in line 43 of the Greek inscription, where are these words 6AS1AE1AS AEKA, 
ten croums: at the corresponding place in the hieroglyphic inscription, line H. are 
these signs. If]] 

© 


The second is in line 40 of the Greek, where we read TPIAKAAAE ME20PH, tJic 
thirtieth day ^ [the month] Mesori; at the corresponding place in the hieroglyphics, 

line 12. we find the following characters, 0 iF9 DHIfil* Taking, then, the sign to 

the left for the day, as we said above, we find connected with it three signs for ten, 
i. e. thirty. The intervening signs, here left blank, mark, no doubt, the month 
Mesori. 

In the forecited Monument at Karnac, we have no difficulty in reading, on this 
hypothesis, the number 35 : it stands thus, | | | 

nn/i 

II 

Now, on consulting Plate 38. of the Egyptian Antiquities, several instances 
may readily be discovered of Numbers represented by the same figures ; I shall only 
cite some which contain the figure that represents a hundred; it is a line curved at 
the end ; much resemMing that sprig which forms part of the head-dress of deities 
and of their priests, in the shape of a mitre, or rather of the cidaris ; but the stem 
of the sprig is shorter. The posterior part of the pylone, in the Temple of Medinet 
Abu, is covered with squares, in which this figure, with the two others, is enclosed. 

In the great Hieroglyphic ms. Plate 72. to 75. Antiq. vol. it. there are other 
examples of Niunbcrs, composed of the same signs. 
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Fn the same Monument at Kamac, we find a figure very often repeated, which, 
in my opinion, represents a leaf of the lufinpltaea, or lotm, supported by a stem 
standing upright, and crossed with a bar, This stem seems to rise superior to 
the water, which is represented, perhaps, by the cross-bar. The place. of this 
sign near the other numerals, which it always precedes, sufiiciently justifies a 
presumption that it has a numerical value. The fact is all but demonstrated, by 
the repetition of this sign four, five, six and seven times, which never occurs in the 
ordinary characters of Hieroglyphic Writing. Various approximations, as well as 
analogy, mark the value of this sign as a thousand. Observe, 1. that this sign pre- 
cedes that for a liundred, as that for a hundred precedes that for ten, and as ten 
precedes that for unity. 2. That it is placed in a manner corresponding to that 
of the Greek X. and the Roman M. 3. When several numbers e\j>ressing more 
than a Imndred, follow in succession, but are placed before the objects whose 
quantities they denote, the figures which compose those numbers always follow 
the sign under consideration, inserted once or several times. 4. That this sign 
has some resemblance to the sign for a thousand among the Chinese Numerals, 
apd especially with the ancient character for that number, 

I shall now report several instances of considerable Numbers, copied from the 
Monument at Karnac. In these may be observed the same disposition, the same 
order, as 1 have described. They must be read from right to left, and from the 
top downwards: first the thousands, then the hundreds, then the tens, lastly the 
units. It was this invariable disposition that led me to conjecture the value of the 
sign for a hundred. 

The articles reckoned up are figured after the Numerals by two or three signs 
of the oi dinary kinds, expressing, no doubt, simple words, w hich by this circum- 
stance are separated from others : and this may lead to a knowledge of what those 
hieroglyphics denote; — as, men — horses — vases— tlays — y»>ars, &c. 

All the instances adduced, which are copied f«)m the Monuments, shew that the 
Numerical Signs of the Egyptians, at least, all of which we have any knowledge, 
were employed on the same system as the Greek numerical capital letters : that is 
to say, 1. that the value does notvary with the position. 2. 'I'hat the signs were 
five in number, expressing the value of 1, 5, 10, 100, 1000, with which they com- 
posed all numbers, up to 10,000. 

The Monument at Thebes, which has now been examined, is doubtless, one of 
those places at which the priests of Egypt explained to Germanicus the enumeration 
of the tributes and spoils brought by Harnesses from his conquests ; which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Tacitus, was sculptured on the edifices of Thebes.” 

This statement of the ingenious and learned Author, so far as concerns the regu- 
lar sequence of the Egyptian numerals, must be taken with considerable allowance. 
In his transcript of higher numbers the thousand stands sometimes at the beginning 
— sometimes at the middle— sometimes at the end : — and even in his number 3.5. as 
stated above, the units which make the five, are divi<led into three and tuo, and the 
three tens stand between those divisions. In short, there is no respect w hatever 
paid to the order of the numerals ; and this disorder is the leading character of the 
system. To us it is extremely embarrassing; but it is not eipially so in the East, 
where the same mode still obtains. For instance, Mr. Hunter in his Journey 
from Agra to Oujeiu, Asiat. Researches, vol. vi. p. Ifi. notices on a garden Wall, 
the work of Aurungzebe, the following inscription : 
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Tills garden was planted by the king A.\LOMGfiBR, 

Whose universal bounty rivals that of the Sun, in all his splendor: 

When he demanded a senteiice to denote its date. 

An invisible voice replied. Thou hast seen the garden of beauty. 

The last words of the last verse, contain the date, aj^reeahly to the Persian 
notation; thus, 2 — 1 — 1,000 — 3 — 40 — 1 — 30=1077. i. e. of the Hegira. i>. 1(560. 

The reader has seen in No. ci.xx\vii. two instances of the like nature, quoted 
from Chabdin ; but, as that writer has omitted the particulars of the numbers, this 
transcript by Mr. Hunter may be thought more satisfactory, as it proves that the 
places of the tigures, their combination, and their relation to each other, are 
absolutely di.sr«*garded in such enumeration. 

We must also remark, that although a star wilh five points was, undoubtedly, 
one of the Egyptian numerals iov five; yet that it was not the only, and probably 
not the most usual one : also, that, in this extract, M. Jomaro has not ascertained 
the numeral ior fifty ; which unquestionably was current in Egypt. 

From Egypt, itself, we have not at present .any direct proof of this ; but, an 
incidental |)roof has been preserved among the Greeks ; who, certainly drew the 
rudiments of this essential part of tlu ir learning from the Egyptians. As an 
instance in corroboration, the reader uill accept the following article, extracted 
from Mr. Matthias's Life of Gray, vol. ii. p. 111—114. 

“ Dr. Taylor observes on the Delian Marble brought from Athens by Lord 
Sandwich, that the lettei’s are all graven at equal distances, and those of one line 
exactly under those of another, probably as a means of avoiding falsifications in 
these public monuments, as each line must consist of an equal number of charac- 
ters. 'Phis Marble contains an account of the expenses made in the public games 
and festivals of Delos, the moneys received from the several contributing cities, 
from the rents of houses and lands belonging to the temple, from the confiscations 
of criminals, &c. and of those who were deficient in their payments. It is above a 
hundred years older than the Parian Marble at Oxford, for it was set up 01. 101. 3, 
or three hundred and seventy-four years before Christ, consequently about thirty 
years after the new letters of the Alphabet had been received into public use, whicK , 
happened when Euelides was Archon Ol. 04, 2. and accordingly the H, Q, 0, 4>, X, 
arc every where used in this inscription. Only it is observable, that E is often put 
inste.'id of I, as K«XXtac for KaXXiac, ’A/j/tWwpoic for 'Apy^iOibtpoic, &e. &c. and the 
vowel O is always used instead of the dipthong OY, as Toro, ’AwoSovat, SoMCjoarlSo, 
he. &e. 

The sums noted in this Marble are thus expressed : 

TTT.XXX M HHHHM AAA H H H C 
XXHHIIH H AAA H H H H 
nTTTXXXX HAAAAF H ^ H III. 

We have no other example of the ancient Greek numeration extant, except in 
the Parian Marble. It is explained by Priscian de Figuris Numerorum, and by 
ilerodian, whose treatise is subjoined to the Greek Thesaurus of Henry Stephens ; 
and this latter writer tells us, that it had been in vise even from the remotest anti- 
quity, 
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quity, and that the fines expressed in Solon’s Laws, and die sums mentioned in all 
tile public moniiraents and archives, were marked in the same manner. This man- 
ner of computing is from 1 to 5, from 5 to 10, from 10 to 60, from 60 to 100, and 
so on; thus: 


Graeo. I. 

I. 

Rom. 1. 

n. 

V. 

5. 

A. 

X. 

10. 

IH- 

L. 

oO. 

H. 

C. 

100. 

M- 

D. 

500. 

X. 

M. 

1,000. 

M* 

lao. 

5,000. 

M. 

CCIOO- 

10,000. 


•‘This method had its origin from the way of counting on the fingers, whence 
came the word Ttfiviluv, to number, from the /Eolic ll/jUTre instead of irlvrt, and A of 
Ae/ca. Thus one stroke, I, seems to represent one single finger, 11 is the initial of Illvrs, 
— A of AeKa of wtvTaKic StKa, tc.ns\ or irtVTijKovTO, [60] — H of UfKardv, 

i/itvadred] (for so it was anciently written, the II being then used only as a note 
of aspiration,) nil of TTevTaMc IlcKrtriJv, \fioc Aw/irfm/]— X of XiXia [a thousand] — Mof 
IltvraKtt; XiXia, thousand] — M of Mvpta, [10,000] or thus, X, Aekokic XcXm, and 

sometimes tiins, 'I'lie internn'diate nninl>ers were written by the addition of 
so many units, as 2, 11. — 3, 111 — &c. 0, 111. — 7, 1111. — &c. 11, Al. — 12, All. — &c. 

16, Am.— 17, Aim. — &c. llerodianns says, they diminished or augmented the 
number by as many units as they placed before or after it. This indeed was the 
Roman way, as }), IX. — 11, XI. — &c. hut, in the two monuments of Grecian compu- 
tation which remain, we do not find any such diminution by units prefixed. 

“ The other characters, whicli we see in the sums above-mentioned, are proved 
by Dr. Taylou to be denominators. T standing for TdXovrov, [Talent ] — H for Obolns, 
or iKT*)!', being of a drachma; and, when tin* numbers are put alone without 
any denominator, it implies so many drachpiie. Thus TITIT is eight talents, 
XXXX Jh] HAAAAf“ H H H . 4640 drachma; au<l 4 oboli. The other figures seem to 
be fractions of an obolns.” 

The reader now perceives the absolute necessity of placing “all these letters at 
equal distances, and one hue exactly under another;” as the repetition of any sign 
of number — which was nothing unlikely, w’here so many similar signs occurred 
together- -would vitiate the whole calculation. On marble this preci.sion could be 
observed, in the original; but, in books, in transcripts, in copie.s of transcripts 
repeated in distant ages, and by scribes not over learned, the lio|)e of such accu- 
racy were delusive, if could not long be maintained, if it were at all regarded in 
the first instance; and this should seem to have been a leading cause; of error in the 
Hebrew copies, the repetition of integers; as well as the mistaking of num<;ral signs, 
— lesser for greater. 

This antiquity, elucidated by Dr. Taylor is, perhaps, the oldest evidence 
extant of (ireek notation of numerals; and as we see that it has a character 
for ffty»s well as for five, there can be no doubt but what the Egyptians also 
had a character expres.sing the same number; and so likewise had the Hebrews. 
In fact, we shall find, that without the assistance of such a character, we shall 
not be able to read several of the numerical instances which will come under 
our consideration. 
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These observations may be confirmed by the passage in which Homer represents 
Proteus in Egypt, as numbering his sea-calves, wtuvoiXtrai, hy fives, Odyss. iv. 

His herd 

Of Phocae numb’ring first, ho will pass through 

And sum them all hy fives; then l^'ing down 

Will sleep, as sleeps the shepherd with his flock. Cow PER. 

Mr. Gray adds, in a note “This simple kind of numeration [by counting on the 
fingers] is still in use among the savage nations in America. “Pour exprimerle 
nombre cinq, ils montreront de suite les doigts de la main gauche, et s’il faut 
compter juKf|u’}\ dix, ils montreront les cinq doigts de la main droite. Si le nombre 
qu’ils veuli'iit <*x|)rimer, passe dix, ils s’asseyent k terre, et raontrent successiveraent 
les doigts de eluupie pied jus(pi’ au nombre de vingt.” Letlres Edifiantes, v. 23. 
p. 315. P. dn Chambye, de 1' Ain^rique Meridionale. 

We say then, that first of all tlui index finger of the right hand counted off the 
fingers of the left hand ; afterwards, the left hand reckoned the numbers proceeding 
to decimals, by counting oft' the fingers of the right hand. And to this original mode 
of calcidation we probably ha\ (! an allusion, I’rov. iii. 10. Speaking of Wisdom, 
says the Royal sage, “ Length of day.s is in her right hand; and in her left band 
are riches and honour.” In short, this seems to demonstrate the original cause of 
accepting five in the .sense of a party, as stated in No. 1. of the “ Corrections and 
Vindications,” against Dr. Gedues. Comp. No. ccccxcix. See Lev. xxvi. 8. 
Judg. xviii. 2. Isaiah xxx. 17. 

X:XPX.ANATZON OF THE! PZ.ATE. 

The Plate is divid»'d into thret; parts: the upper division comprizes the numbt'rs 
transcribed by M. .ToivrAUD from the actually existing Antiquities in Egypt. The 
second division exhibits a specimen of Egyptian Writing, that seems to hold a 
middle plac(> betw(*en Hieroglyphics and litoral Characters. It is neither, per- 
fectly; but partakes of both. It has abandoned many of the Hieroglyphic pecu- 
liarities, to a certain degree; but has not, as yet, become free and unembarrassed 
letti'i’s. I'be lower division on the Plate is made up of imaginary re|>veseutations 
of the most perpb'xing series of Hebrew numbers, supposing them to have been 
written according to the Egyptian mode of notation. 

No. 1. A series of numbers copied by M. Jomard from various inscriptions, 
denoting 400. .30. 2.>. 40. 

No. 2. A series of numbers denoting two hmdreds and two hundreds: four tens 
and three l(’/is= in all 470. 

No. .3. Another series denoting three hundreds and thfee hundreds, a ten and 
eight utilise in all (518. 

No. 4. Three units, one hundred, three tens and three tens, one ten, and two units. 
According to the decimal scale this would read three hundred sixty and twelve 
= 372: but, according to the intention of the original author, it denotes 175, for, it 
is evident, that had he intended to mark three hundreds, he would have inserted the 
sign for a hundred three times, as in the preceding No. 

No. 5. A series beginning with thousands and ending with units, in regular 
progression: three thousands, three hundreds and three huttdreds, three tens, and 
six units — 3,63(5. 
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No. 0. A series of a vary differeot order : it offera, first, two hundr^s, then three 
tens and three tens, a ten and six units follow, and it ends with a thousand. Thii^ 
would read according to our usual system, two hundred and seventy-six thousand. 
But we have no reason to think that the sculptor intended to record this high 
number. The numerals must be taken according to their value, not to their place ; 
and the whole amounts to one thousand, two hundreds, seventy-six — 1,276. 

The reader perceives in this instance, the source of erroneous numeration in tlu' 
application of one system (the Decimal) to numerals not intended to be conformed 
to it, but intended to be read by another system, that has nothing in common with 
it : he perceives, too, that this misapplication raises the sum total most wonderfidly ; 
it multiplies the real number into an imaginary number, two hundred times mor<‘ 
than the artist designed who placed these figures. The demonstration afiordiHl by 
this No. cannot be lost on any considerative mind. 

This would be still more completely to our purpose, if it had decimals and unit.s 
following the thousand ; as the Persian date quoted by Mr. Hunter has; however, 
without,that addition, its evidence is not to be rebutted. 

No. 7. Read.s, three thousands, three hundreds, and three hundreds, two tens and 
two units — 3,022. 

No. 8. Three thousands, two thousands, one thousand and two hundreds, two 
hundreds, a ten and four units, a ten and four units — 6,428. The position of the sixth 
thousand in combination with two hundreds, while two other hundreds stand 
separate, with the manner of dividing twenty-eight into tw'o fourteens, is sulHciently 
curious ; and proves — if farther proof were w'anting — that no attention whatever 
should be paid to the places of these numerals, but all to their value, each taken by 
itself. 

The specimen of Egyptian Writing, placed in the middle of the Plate, c/rectually 
divides between the authentic transcripts of M. Jomauu, and the imaginary calcu- 
lations derived from the Biblical numbers. 

No. 0. It will be no small satisfaction to the reader to receive a confirmation of 
this ingenious foreigner’s discovery, from a quarter com|)lctely beyond suspicion. 
< )n this occasion we repeat a passage, which, while it evinces our former embarrass- 
ments, may be allowed to manifest our hope even against hope. It is from '‘Scrip- 
ture Illustrated” on Ezekiel xlv. 12. Says the pro[)lu*t. The shekei. {shall be) twenty 
gerahs: twenty shekels, Jive and twenty shekels, ^fifteen shekels shall he your maneh. 

“The manner of computation employed in this passage is very perplexing. We 
have already alluded to it, . and regarded it as one of those anciimt modes of nume- 
ration, on which vve desire farther information. ’I'o contribute in some degree to 
that information, I subjoin two passages from the Greek poet Theocritus, vvho ii.^es 
it, perhaps, as a mode of counting proper to rustics or country swains; a class 
of ^leoirle which, it is vvell known, preserves by tradition and custom many usages, 
relinquished by better informed persons, for later improvements. In his fourteenth 
Idyllium, the poet represents a lover enumerating the days since he last met his 
mistress: “ And now twenty and eight, and nine, and ten days are past, to-day is 
the eleventh, add two more, and there will be two months.” This mode of computing 
time might, possibly, originate in the return of periodical festivals, monthly, dr 
weekly, ^o.; but, however that might be, it is not uncommon among ourselves to 
hear persons break into smaller portions a longer space of time than they can readily 
compute at once, to their own satisfaction ; and then, adding them together, ascer- 

3 Q 2 
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fain the whole. This usually happens, when such are in conversation, and exer- 
cising the faculty of recollection. 

But we have in Theocritus, Idyll, xvii. another, and apparently a more confused 
manner of calculating a very large number: for, enumerating the cities governed by 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, the poet says : 


He has three hundred cities 300 

Add three thousand j 3000 

To thirty thousand 30000 

Twice th'ee 6 

And three times eleven 33 


Total, 33339 


It will strike the readers reflection to what mistakes of final numbers this method 
must be subject ; and it strongly corroborates the idea suggested on the Book of N um- 
bers, that the Abacus-\e\A*i was employed in such arithmetic. Perhaps it implies, too, 
that the manner of reading the strings of that table was not uniform ; for we find in this 
enumeration, the hundreds before the thousands ; the ten thousands, (or myriads,) in 
the middle ; and the units, if units they be, are put last. 1 notice this, as I verily 
think the remark is of some importance, toward settling the numbers of some places 
in the Old Testament, and toward detecting some causes of error. 1 shall there- 
fore arrange the numbers Abacus-vi'v&e, both as placed by the poet, and as they 
M ould be placed if correctly arranged, according to decimal notation. 


By the Abacus Table. 

Hundreds - - - - - - ..3.. 

Thousands - - - - - - . 3 . . . 

Ten thousands - - - - 3 , . . . 

I'nils - - (Duals, 3} - ....6 

I ens — — — — — — — — ...d. 

Units - - - - - - - - ....3 


Otherwise, in Decimals. 

Units - - ....3 

- - - (Duals, 3) ~ ....0 

Tens - - - -- . - ... 3 . 

Hundreds ------ . .3. . 

Thousands - - - - - - .3... 

Ten thousands • - • - 3. . . . 


Total, 33339 


Total, 33339 


The reader perceives at once that what would be indispensable in our manner of 
notation by decimals, which preserve a regular order and progress, has not been 
regarded by the poet, and probably was not attended to in practice; such inter- 
mixture might have no inconvenience to those accustomed to it, but it has much 
in respect to us, at this divstance of time; and not less when it came to be 
expressed in writing, and other symbols to be substituted. — Is it at all to be won- 
dered at, that inextricable perplexities should ensue ?— perplexities inextricable to 
those who have never seen the application of a method of computation so totally 
diflerent from their own. Such were our former conjectures. 

That “ fardier information" which we then desired, we have now received ; and 
this No. represents the Egyptian symbols as they must have stood in the days of 
Theocritus (who flourished about 270 years before a. d. under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, b ^ypt ) and have been copied by him. Not knowing the Egyptian 
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symbol for ten thoueand, we have enclosed the symbol for one thousand in a 
square, to represent it, by which that numerator is distinguished for the present. 

No. 10. As the passage of Ezekiel was the occasion of introducing the nume- 
ration in Theocritus, the reader will not be displeased at seeing it in this No. 
marked in Egyptian numerals, with corresponding Hebrew numerals ; by which a 
just estimate of its composition — which, happily, produces no confusion in the 
sacred text — may be obtained. 

No. 11. The same difficulties as attended the numeration of the foregoing Nos. 
have notoriously embarrassed the amount stated of the Bethshemeshitcs smitten for 
their irreverend curiosity, as it stands in our translation. We repeat the best 
account which it was formerly, in our power to give. 

“ We read 1 Sam. vi. 19. “ The Lord smote among the people 60,070 men.” In the 
original the smaller number — 70, is put before the larger — lltousand; and the word 
men comes between them; the word fifty also muy he plural, or dual; while the 
word thousand is singular; therefore, does not agree with it. This reads literally — 
“ The Lord smote seventy men, fifties, a thousand tnen.” On the Arabic nutation, 
this would be 

Men 70 

F*/i!ies [two ?] 100 
A thousand 1000 


Total, 1 1 70 persons. 


Whether this smaller number be most credible for the little town of Bethshetnesh, 
the reader will judge. We can hardly think 60,070 persons had looked into the ark; 
and, if they had, why not say so at once ? — ^Why put the 70 before the thousand, 
with the word men between them ? 

The present No. exhibits the notation according to the Egyptian mode, with the 
corresponding Hebrew characters, adjusted on the same principles. 

No. 12. The same mode of numeration applied to the numbers of the Assyrian 
army : on which, also, we repeat observations formerly made. 

Says Isaiah, xxxvii. 30. “ An angel of the Lord went forth, and slew in the camp 
of the Assyrians, (literally) one hnsAred and eighty and five thousatid, i. e. 6,180, [or,, 
at the very utmost, 86,100.]; which is usually understood 186,000. In 2 Kings: 
xix. 36. the numbers stand, one hundred eighty and five thousand; which, if we aUow 
the proper force of the \ and, makes 6,180, [or 86,100.] Now, tliis number is. muck 
nearer to probability, to the supposable force of Assyrians encamped befose any 
one town, to the course of a Samiel wind, and to the remark, when they arose in. 
THE MORNING they Were all dead corpses, i. e. these 6,180 were entirely dead« 
beside a greater number injured : for, if they were all dead corpses, how could tiwtf 
rise in the morning ? Vide No. i v. 

If we might rely on the fact recorded by Herodotus, that the ancient! mode of 
calculation was by the (Chinese?) Almcus, or arithmetical addition-tabhi^ possibly it 
might discover the source of these errors : the following may give ui ioea of such 
a statement: the enumerations would stand more regularly ^usi 
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Betkshemeshites. 

Vniti 

Tens 

Ftfties [two ?]----- . 1 . . 

Hundreds ------ . , . . 

Thousands ------ 1 . , . 

Total, 1170 

We may read this — Seventy and one 
hundred, and one thousand. 


Assyrians. 

Units - - - - .... or 

Tens - - - - .,8. 

Hundreds > - . 1 . . . . 1 . . 

Thousands - - 5... .5... 

Ten thousands - .... 8. . . . 

Toted, 5180 or 85100 

We may read this — Eighty and one 
hundred and Jive thousand, or, at the 
utmost, one hundred, and eighth-five thou- 
sand: but the former is the most regular. 


No. 13. By way of close to the series, we have added the notation of the num- 
bers of the Hebrew tribe at the head of the list (Reuben) in which the — to us — ■ 
very awkward situation of the thousand, in the middle of the figures ; with units 
and decimals before it, and hundreds and decimals after it, is striking. This mode 
of notation is now become so familiar to the reader, that the evidence it furnishes 
may safely be left to his contemplation. 

“ Now, what shall w'e say? — We are not to blame the Sacred Books for our own 
non-understandings: if we cannot reckon their numbers properly, what follows? not 
that they are erroneous, but, that we are ignorant : and if we be ignorant, the 
thought should not only stimulate us to farther researches, but should render us 
grateful to any, who, by communication of their remarks, may guide our way to 
more correct principles. 

“ It is very true, that these numbers are not articles of faith, nor can they justly 
pretend to equal importance : but they are of some importance ; they have given 
occasion to enemies to blaspheme ; they have furnished arguments to free-thinkers 
and infidels, of which it is desirable honestly and fairly to deprive them ; they have 
embarrassed the humble but hearty friends to Revelation : and is it not then to be 
wished that they were entirely corrected ? not by fancying errors in the JSacred 
Books, but by superior information and knowledge, derived from those coun- 
tries where the Scriptures were originally written: especially, as to this day 
they have retained, and continue current, some of those peculiarities which we, in 
our western situation, find perplexing; and others might in time be traced and 
unravelled by persevering diligence.” 

It is bare justice to recall to recollection, that no blame attaches to our worthy 
and venerable translators: they could do no otherwise than they have done: the 
Antiquities of Egypt were not, in their days, open to them. It is indeed free to 
observation, that, as the same mode is still practised in the East, it is some\Vhat 
wonderful that no traveller had pointed out the application of it to the Hebrew 
numbers ; or that no Biblical student had taken the hint, from some of those travel- 
lers to whom we are obliged for the rudiments, and the applicaiion, too, of most of 
our Biblical knowledge. 
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No. DCCXXIV, ADDITIONAL REFLECrnONS. 

WE scarcely know what ponsideration to allow to the suggestion of M. Jomard, 
that the Numbers on which he has descanted, have reference to Ramessest the 
ancient king of Egypt. If this could be veri^d, and if the date of that $ov<^ 
reign were coincident with our surmUes in No. dxli. it would follow, that this 
mode of Egyptian numeration was at least contemporary with Moses ; and, in that 
case, we neea desire no earlier authority. It would fpllow, also, that the various 
editors of the Hebrew text had sacredly preserved the numbers they found indica- 
ted, and'that even the Doctors of Tiberias had done no more than change for words 
at length, the numeral signs, which they found in more ancient copies. They 
perceived the danger of these signs becoming absolutely unintelligible, in 8.ucces- 
sioh of ages ; but their translation of them would continue to be understood as long 
as any other part of the language. 

A second reflection must not be entirely omitted. We find that the Egyptian 
symbol for a hundred is a sprig or stalk, and that for a thousand is, in M. Jomaru’s 
opinion the leaf of a plant: —iliis certainly may be allowed to justify our allusion 
to the Druidical origin of letters, i. e. the sprigs or steins of trees. And, if these 
symbols were adopted by those who fomed the Egy\>tian system of numerals- — 
whoever they were — because tliey found them already in existence, and applied to 
that purpose, then it may be thought, that the notion of characters for numbers 
being prior to characters denoting words, or syllables, or even letters, is not with- 
out some support, by inference at least; if we may not be allowed to adduce these 
Egyptian numerators as direct evidence in corroboration of that conjecture. 

No. DCCXXV. OF SEPULCHRAL BREVIATES : TESTIMONIALS. 

WE have recourse to another Egyptian custom in order to elucidate a passage, 
which, from circumstances, has given occasion to no little discussion. The pious 
patriarch, Job, alludes to the practice of eventration and embalming, which, we 
know, from the instance of Jacob. Gen. 1. 2. was a part of the funereal honours 
paid to men of eminence, in the earliest times. 

The center piece on our Plate, adduced as evidence of Egyptian Writing, is the 
conclusion of a manuscript found in the hand of a mummy; it contributes, if we 
are not mistaken, to our better understanding of the sentiments which stand thus in 
our public version of Job, xix. 2.3. “ Oh, that my words were now written ! . Oh, 

that they were printed in a book ! That they were graven with an iron pen and 
lead, in the rock for ever! Fori know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
sh^l stand at the latter day upon the earth : and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God,” &c. 

We are obliged to M.Denon, and to the French marauders in Egypt, for the true 
explanation of the jfSrrt of these allusions; which hitherto has been impenetrable. 
On this curious subject we quote that writer's words. £ng. Edit. vol. lii. p. 71. 

A priest writes the annals of the sovereign, and consigns them to sacred memo> 
rial. It is therefore proved, by this sculpture, that the ancient Egyptians had written 
books; the famous Toth was, then, a book, and not inscribed tablets on sculptured 
walls, as has been often supposed. I could not help flattering myself, that 1 was 
the first to make so important a discovery, by the possession of a nuamscript itself 
which 1 found in the ham of a fine mummy, that was brought me: the reader should 
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be a traveller, an enquirer, an amateur, to sympbathize vrith my rapture on this 
occasion. When it was brought me, I felt that 1 turned pale with anxiety; 1 was 
going to express my indignation at those who had violated the integrity of this 
mummy, when I perceived in its nght hand, and resting on the Iqft, a roll of jtapurut, 
on which was a manuscript, that 1 snould perhaps have never seeu without this viola- 
tion. 1 then blessed the avarice of the Arabs, and my good fortune, which had put 
me in possession of such a treasure, which 1 hardly dared touch for fear of injunng 
this sacred manuscript, the oldest of all the books in the known world. 1 could 
not venture to entrust it out of my sight, and all the cotton of my bed was devoted 
to wrapping it up with the utmost care. What could be its contents? Was it the 
history of this personage, the remarkable events of his life? Was the period ascer- 
tained by the date of the sovereign under whom he lived? Or, did this precious roll 
contain maxims, prayers, or the history of some discovery?” 

In his Explanation of the Plates to his work, the French citizen has the following 
additional remarks : 

“The first observation which we shall make on this relic of antiquity i.';, that 
the papyrus on which it is written is prepared in the same w'ay as that of the 
Greeks and Homans; that is to say, of two layers of the medulla of this plant glue<l 
to eacli other, with the fibres made to cross, to give more consistence to the leaf. 
It may also be seen that the writing goes from right to left, beginning at the top 
of the page. 

“ Above the figures is an inscription composed of seven vertical and four ho- 
ri/ontal linp: the writing is here different from the rest of the manuscript, of 
which this i.s a part, and the characters appear to be infinitely varied and inimt*- 
rous; some of the emblematical figures, met with in other places, may be here 
distinguished, such as the serpent, the eye, the birds; but these are mixed with 
others that seem to be purely conventional, and exhibit no kind of image. 

“ In copying the whole manuscript i have found the return of entire phrases, 
and particular characters, so often repeated, that they can be only articles, con- 
junctions, or auxiliary verbs: from these, it would be easy for those persons who 
devote themselves to tliis kind of study, to compose alphabets, or groups of words, 
which may assist in the general explanation; and a single one of these manuscripts 
• would furnish the whole of the set of characters, if each character only expressed 
a single letter. 

“ This manuscript belongs to the First Consul, who las been pleased to allow 
roe the use of it 

“ Part of another manuscript, with which Citizen Amelin has furnished me 

We may remark in this manuscript, the writing of which is large and barefulty 
executed, that the characters of the inscription above the figures are difierent from 
those of the body of the manuscript itself. 

♦'Various colours appear in the several parts of the original figures of this plate: 
I have thought it necessary to assist any attempt at explanation, by indicating 
these colours, and therefore the reader will please to observe, that the horizontal- 
lined engraving represents red; the vertical, blue; the sloping, green; and the 
crossed lines indicate black.” 

'I'hese discovenes afford undeniable evidence that the Egyptians enclosed a roll or 
book (nsp) in the coffin with their dead; and though we cannot answer M. de N.'s 
4{uestions as to the contents of such books; yet we may safely call them SeptUchrtU 
Inxriptiotts, or Breviates. 


'Phe 
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The^ word rendered printtd in our public version, as observed, undoubtedly de- 
notes impressed : — ^may this allude to a manner of writing even now practised in the 
EMt, on palm>leaves, &c. as mentioned in the following quotation from Pliny, 
with^ a sharp point, as of ivory, or &c.? — Or, may it rather bo connected with 
the iron stylus lead, of the same author, and of our pious patriarcli ? 

Says Pliny, xiii. 11. Olimpalmanan foliis scriptatum et lihris quarundam arbonm; 
postea publica monumenta plumbbis voluminibus, nwx et pnvata linteis confici 
empta^ out eeris. At first men wrote on the loaves of the palm, and the bark of 
c^tain other trees ; but afterwards public documents were preserved on leaden 
scrolls or plates, and those of a private nature on linen, or on wax tablets. 

This distinction, perhaps, was not always observed, or the custom varied in suc- 
cessive ages; for besides paper scrolls, it is not difficult to prove that the Egyptians 
buried books of lead with their deceased friends, — not with rustics, or unlettered 
persons, it may be presumed; but with men of high station and dignity, priests, 
kings, &c. such as Job was. 

In Montfaucon’s Antiq. Expliq. vol. ii. p. 378. he describes a small book entirely 
of lead, which he bought at Rome, in 1099. and afterwards presented to the Car- 
<linal de Bouillon. Not only the two plates which form the covering, but the six 
leaves, the ring, the pin which fastens them together, the bands, the nails, are all 
of lead." — It is filled with Gnostic figures and writing; — clearly Egyptian. The 
learned author adds, “ Father Bonanni, in his Museum Kirkerianum has given the 
figure of a similar book found in an ancient tomb. The covering, says he, with the 
seven leaves of which the book is composed, are of lead: in each leaf there are let- 
tens engraved (gravies) some Greek, others Hebrew, others lletruscan or Latin. 
'I'hey are unintelligible, as are the figures which accompany them. [They are 
Egyptian Gnostic figures ; like the former.] Father Bonanni cites a passage from 
Tacitus, in which mention is made of similar tablets of lead." These books are so 
full to our purpose, that we waive all reference to the testimony of Pausanias; who 
mentions the “ Works and Days” of Hesiod as written on plates of lead; and also, 
to the testimony of Suetonius, who, in his life of Nero, calls this sort of plate 
chartam plumbeam, leaden paper. 

But we must not guit this part of our enquiry, without observing that Lieut. Col. 
Fitzclabence in his Tour from India to ^gland through Egypt, says “ Mr. Salt, 
at Cairo, shewed me a piece of linen covered with hieroglyphic.s, which appeared 
exactly as if it had been printed." Will this vindicate the expression used by Job ? 
The subject is curious ; and deserves investigation. 

The custom of burying the dead in rocks needs no other proof than that of the 
.Sepulchres of the Kings, at Thebes in Egypt; that such sepulchres had inscriptions 
sculptured on them, it were waste of time to demonstrate. Dr. Pococke saw in- 
scriptions cut in the rock, in these tombs: \^Descrip. of the East, vol. i. p. 98, 99.] 
These are written in hieroglyphics, — which is evidence of their antiquity. There is 
also a line of hieroglyphics, in the second Pyramid; as Greaves reports, p. 106, 107. 
.Some of the most ancient as well as most interesting, have occasionally come under 
our notice, in articles already considered. 

We are now able to understand why the man of patience does not use the cus- 
tomary term for words, in the opening of this passage, — “ O ! that my words were 
written,” — but 'bo. This root seems to imply — to hint, —to recall ideas to remem- 
brance— to renew former sensations. So, Gen. x.xi. 7. “Who would have to 

Vol. 11. 3 R 
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Abraham — or renewed in liis mind, though in a mode the most concise, the idea 
tiiat Sarah 'should gire children suck? whereas, 1 really have borne him a son in 
his old age.” — In the youth of Abraham and Sarah, this.was a natural — a primary 
idea; in their old age it was a renewal of that idea. Again, Psalm xix. 5. The 
continued discourse of day and night, the firmament, &c. is gone out through all 
the earth : their renewals of instruction — admonition, they hint, or suggest, to the 
ends of the world. So Addison, speaking of the Moon, 

Which nightly to the listening Earth, 

Repeats the story of her birtli. 

This repetition is without words: or, if w'ords be attributed to the firmament, &c. 
tf must bo metaphorically. But in Prov. vi. 13. even this is inapplicable: 

A wicked man winketh with his eyes; 

He speaketh with his feet; 

lie teacheth with his fingers. 

In this passage, the tenn cannot possibly mean words: the feet cannot .tjijenA’; they 
cannot by posture and position convey ideas absolutely new into the minds of 
bystanders; but they may hint at matters, or circumstances; they may renew former 
ideas in the minds of those who have previously been acquainted with the inten- 
tion of those motions. That which, in the instance of the tomb is capable of 
renewing former ideas, a sepulchral cause of re-eognition, must be a short inscription, 
a record; a breviate ; a concise history, character, or &c. of the person whose 
remains are enclosed in that mansion of death. 

Under this conception of the import of the text, we venture to assign the follow- 
ing sense to the passage: 

Wilt) will favour me that my SKPULCMRAE breviate should NOW he written in the inner 
surface [literally, hollow} of a scroi.l! 

Should be engraven with an iron stylus on a PLATE OF lead! 

Should he, fur perpetual duration, deeply sculptured in the live rock 1 

If the Royal mourner be asked, — “Why, what should be the contents of this 
important document, about which you are so anxious? What is the testimony you 
wish to record to the end of time, as your conviction?” He replies, “Even in this 
desolate condition, I say, I shall arise!” — The sentiment is equivalent to the 
iiESiTRGAM of modern monuments. 

But, here we. must recollect, that as Job had alluded to the Egyptian mode of 
burial of eminent persons, he continues the idea; and states his expectation of 
being treated as chiefs of equal dignity were treated in Egypt, — Jacob, for instance, 
— to be embalmed; to be eviscerated: the shell, or hollow trunk of the body, 
only remaining; as we see in all mummies, now in the cabinets of the curi- 
oiLS. He proceeds to describe the contents of this breviate accordingly; 

For 1 myself know that my Redeemer iiveth. 

And ultimately over the dust he shall stand: 

Though closely following my skin, they have bandaged aronnd THIS (body), 

Yet in ray flesh I shall see the Supreme: 

Moreover, I myself shall see Him for myself; 

And my own eyes shall behold him, and not another’s: 

My desires shall be absolutely consnmmated in my (hollow) trunk. 
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If such were the sentiments Job wished should be perpetuated in his coffin, — 
at his tomb, for ever; by a paper scroll, or by a leaden book, or by the live rock, 
— ^is it possible to doubt his belief in the resurrection of the dead ? 

No.DCCXXVI. A LEOiBi^E Sepulchsai. Bbeviate, pound with a Mummv. 

THE principles of the foregoing No. stand in no need of confirination, after the 
evidence adduced ; yet the article now t(» be .set before the reader will contribute 
illustration on points which hitherto could be only guessed at. We could not 
pretend to gratify the curiosity that might wish to kimw the contents of the sepul- 
chral scrolls buried with the ancient Egyptisuis, because neither the character nor 
the language are understood by us ; in the present instance those iuipcdiinent's 
are removed, and we have now the satisfaction of announcing inibrrnation froni 
which'the veil of secrecy and ignorance is withdrawn. 

Our authority is a tract in German, printed at Berlin, 1821. containing an 
“Explanation op an Egyptian Contract written on Papyrus, in cursive 
Greek cAaracters, dated 104 years before a. d. Mead January 24, 1821. at the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, by Augustus Mdckh, Member of the Royal Academies of lierlin 
and Mu7iich.” [Reported on by M. Jomard, Revue Encyclop. Vol. x. p. 370.] 

- The history of this interesting document informs us, that the original was obtained 
from Upper Egypt (the Thebais) where it had been preserved in the hand of a 
mummy, from the time of its deposition twenty centuries ago. The purchaser of this 
mummy was M. John Anastasias, Swedish Consul at Alexandria, who took out tin: 
manuscript, and enclosed it between two glasses, as the most curious article of his 
collection. General Minutoli, who travels in Bgypt and the Ea.st, by order of the 
Prussian government, procured a Jac simile of the papyins, whiidi he transmitted to 
the Academy at Berlin. The pre.servation of this papyrus is attributed to the 
power of the balsams with which the mummy had been impregnated, and to the 
extreme dryness of the tomb in which it had reposed. 

The size of the manuscript is about 22 inches in length by 54 inches in height : 
on the left is the impression of a kind of seal, representing a bearded head with a 
h(;lmet on, as common on Greek medals. The writing is ilivided info three parts: 
tlie first part, comprized in five lines, marks the date, and the names of the officers 
of religion for the time being. The second j>art, in eight lines, contains the body 
of the Contract; the third part, also in eight lines, is a registration; no doubt, in 
some public office. These lines are shorter than the others, — and in a diflerent 
hand-w'riting ; the characters are more slender, are closer together, and arc evidently 
written in haste. These particularities lead to the inference that this papyrus is 
the original of the act: and that, the mummy with which it was found is that of 
the purchaser named in the contract. 

We are obliged to three German literati for decyphering and translating this 
document; M. Bekker first attempted to read it, and after making out the greater 
part, he transferred it to M. M. Bdckh and Buttmann, who attached themselves 
to the difficulties it presents, till, at length, very few words, and those of no 
importance, remain not understood. The following literal translation may convey 
an idea of it. 
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TBS COKTtLJLCT OF FTOZAMEAZSs 


ITncIer the reign of Cleopatra 
ajnd of her son Ptolemj^ surnam* 
ed Alexander^ godsPhilometors, 
[Mother-lovers.] Soteres [Savi- 
ours'] in the 12th year which is 
also the 9th; — under the Pon- 
tiff^ residing at Alexandria^ of 
Alexander, and of the gods 
Soteres, and of the gods Adel- 
phes [Brethren] and of the 
gods Euergetes [Benefactors] 
and of the gods Philopators 
[Father-lovers] and of the gods 
Epiphanes [Illustrious] and of 
the god Philornetor, and of the 
god Enpator, and of the gods 
Euergetes; under the Athlopho- 
rate [prize-bearer] of Berenice 
Euergetes, and the Canephorate 
[sacredbasket-bearer] of Arsinoe 
Philadelphe and of the goddess 
Arsinoe Eupator, in Alexandria; 
— at Ptolemais in the Thebaid, 
under the priests of both sexes 
of Ptolemy Soler, who are at 
Ptolemais, — the 29th of the 
month Tybi [February] under 
Apollonius superintendant of 
the Agoranomia [market laws] 
during this month, at [the oiiice 
of] administration of the pro- 
perty of bare lands, in the Ta- 
tliyritic [nome.] 


Sold by Pamouthes*. . of 
black complexion, handsome, 
of slender body, round face, 
straight nose ; — also, by Ena- 
CHOMNEUS*,. yellow complex* 
ion, likewise of round face, 
straight nose; and Sbmon- 
THis Persinei . of yellow 
complexion, round face, nose 
rather aquiline, somewhat swell- 
ed; and Melyt Persinei ... 
of yellow complexion, round 
face, straight nose ; with their 
master Pamouthes co-vendor; 
all four of the corporation 
of Petolitostes, among the ma- 
nufacturers of Memnonian lea- 
ther; of a property of bare 
land, belonging to them in 
the southern part [of the ward] 
of the Memnonians; containing 
five thousand and fifty cubits ; 
abutting southward on King- 
Street, northward and eastward 
on the property of Pamouthkb 
and Bokon Ermios his bro- 
ther, and the town lands ; west- 
ward on the house of Tophis 
son of Chalomn ; passing through 
the midst of • • • • , adjacencies 
on all sides. 

Bought by Nechouthbs, 

small of stature yellow 

complexion, agreeable, long 
face, straight nose, a cicatrix in 
the middle of his forehead, for 
601 pieces of copper money ; 
the sellers acting as brokers, 
and warranting whatever relates 
to this purchase* 

Accepted by 
Nechouthes, 

the buyer. [Here follow 

other signatures.] 


In the 12th year which is also 
the 9tb, the 2 • of Pharmuthi, 

under the under which 

Di • » * • being superintendant 
of contributions [Diagrapheus] 
Chotleuphes, deputy superinten- 
dant [Hypogravheus or Hypo- 
grammateu^ Ueracleides con- 
troller of tho sale [Antigraphe- 
us] NEGHOUTEa small of sta- 
ture a property of bare 

land of 5,050 cubits* • • situated 
in the south of the Memnoni- 
ans, which he has bought of 
Pamouthes, and also of Ena- 
ciioMNEUS, who has signed 
with his sisters, for 601 pieces 
of copper money. 

[Here follow charac- 
ters completely in- 
terlaced; perhaps^ 
the initials of the 
sellers: or^ possib- 
ly, the cyphers of 
ihe official regis- 
trars; with referen- 
ces to the entries in 
ihe books of their 
offices,] 


The interval from the sale of this property to Us registration— from the 29M of Tybi 
io the 20th. of Phammthi (February 13t* to May bth.)---is something fsss than three months. 
It is probable, that this was an allowed interval, aetording to law. Is it at all analogous to 
the reservation, Utr. xxv* 29, 30 ! 
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Sepvlchral Breviate, applied in Illustration of Jobs Wishes. 

THE first inference from this ancient document is, the justification it affords to 
what we conceived might be the sentiments of Job. It exemplifies the nature of 
those Sepulchral Breviates at which we could previously only glance by induction. 
It contains an act of the defunct ; a part of his history while in the land of the 
living ; it is a testimony carried with him to his tomb ; and, if he had been called in 
question on the subject of this purchase, whether by popular out-cry, or by judicial 
process, he directs its preservation, that when produced on his behalf before the 
gods, the judges of the dead, it may become evidence of his integrity, or, in another 
word, his righteousness. Who does not see in this, the very intention of the pious 
Patriarch? He wished that his scroll were written, that his sentiments were 
recorded, that his conviction of future retribution were inscribed for perpetual 
duration, and he appeals to what would be his feelings when the great day of 
investigation should arrive, and the personage whom he calls his Redeemer should 
come “to judge both the quick and the dead.” We need extend the comparison 
no farther: it is enough that the intention we have attributed to Job, does not 
militate against the customs and opinions ascribed to his age, and to his character. 

No. DCCXXVIII. 

Cursive Characters, ancient: St. Paul wrote them badly. 

WE now direct our attention to other consequences attending the discovery of 
this most ancient, and most singular Record. The reader will recollect that it is 
written in Cursive Greek Characters, not as if they were novelties, but as characters 
in common and popular usage, and that it is dated mure than a century before a. d. 
Now this is three or four hundred years prior to the time in which the learned have 
supposed these smaller letters were coining into use. We risk nothing, therefore, 
in considering them as current in the first age of the Gospel ; and, as they are so 
interlaced, so very perplexed, so intricate, us to be all but insuperably unintelli- 
gible, in tins official document, where theyshould be most distinct, — we may ask. 
What they would be, what they mast be, in the penmanship of a man whose hand 
trembled from the consequences of a nervous affection ? 

The reader perceives the allusion to the case of the Apostle Paul. It is no 
impeachment of his character or powers, to say, he could not write this kind of 
current hand intelligibly; or, to imagine what miserable effect must have fol- 
lowed the attempt to read his letters, so written, in public assemblies, when the 
reader must have paused at every other line, and at every other sentence must 
have been totally foiled ! He directs that his Epistles should be communicated to 
all the holy brethren ; but, unless he could have added a special gift of inspiration 
to speaker and hearers, they would have been the very reverse of edifying to the 
church at large, and to visitors, also, whether friends or foes. 

We see now the reason why Paul employed an amanuensis; and what was the 
office of Tertius, Rom. xvi. 21. “I Tertius who wrote this Epistle,” — who copied 
offT into capital letters what the Apostle had composed in a running hand, not 
proper for sending to you, or for general publication. And we have to confirm the 
distinction between Epistles (imoroXot) and Letters (y/M/ujuara) as used by this writer. 
Gal. vi. 11. Ye see how large a Letter 1 have written to you, with my own hand.” 
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No; the A]>o&tle useni the term Epistles seventeen times to denote his works ; but 
never the term letters; and therefore, we must coincide with the opinion that 
renders “Ye see that 1 have written this to you in large letters with my own 
hand.” Writing, probably, at a place where he had no proper person with him to 
copy off his very indifferent manuscript, and therefore he was obliged to transcribe 
it into IHeree quadra), or uncials (n-qXdca ypafiftara) as well as he could. 

Under the Article Papyrus, in the Dictionary, Add. the reader has seen a con- 
jecture, that the hooks refeired to by St. Paul, consisted of papyrus sheets, contain- 
ing first draughts, whereas the membrana contained finished performances. The 
antiq^uity under consideration supports that conjecture; as it provc's that this 
Cursive manner of Writing was not only extant but was ordinary, in the days of 
the Apostle. 

I think too, it may afford a glimpse of a reason why the minor Epistles of John, 
and that to Philemon, were not received into the Ecclesiastical canon, in the early 
ages : being addressed to friends, they might be written in this familiar, this 
unofficial kind of character — proof enough that they were not intended by the 
writers for general publicity : yet, as they became better known, and obtained 
sanction as undoubted productions of the authors to whom they were attributed, 
they grailnally obtained places among their other works in S. S. 

I’lie “ Christian Researches in the Mediterranean,” by Rev. W. Jowett, recently 
jmblished, afl'onl additional evidence on our subject. Says that gentleman, “ There 
are on tin? island of Elcphantina, [in the Nile, near Syene.] singular memorials of 
the Roman troops, which have been quartered her(!. Many broken pieces of red 
earthen ware, shred.s of the potsherd, are found, which ajipeared to have served as 
tickets to the soldiers, as.signing them their poition of corn. The name of Antoninus 
was found on some of them. 'I’hey are written in Greek, and in black ; in a running 
hawl, very similar to that which is used in a Greek Letter at this day. They are in 
.small pieces, about half the size of a man’s hand ; and each one appears complete, 
though it is difficult to decypher than." p. 140. Difficult enough ! I am sure, if they 
resemble the running hand of a modern Greek letter: of wdiich whoever has seew 
either an original or a fac simile, will need no additional proof. 


No. DCCXXIX. St. Luke IN dating his Gospel, Egyptianizes. 

I'lIE reader cannot but have observed the extra precision that characterizes the 
Date of this curious manuscript : 7 —“ Under Cleopatra and Ptolemy — the 12th year 
which is the 0th. — under the Pontiff at Alexandria — under Berenice Euergetes and 
Arsinoe Philadelphe— under the priests of both sexes who are at Ptolemais,” &c. &c. 
— 1 1 was certainly proper to notice the years of the reigning sovereigns, and it 
might b(' well enough, perhaps, to mention the priests residing at Ptolemais : but, 
why advert to priests, in a civil transaction? and especially, why insert any 
reference to Ah'xandriu, and to priests and priestesses in office there? That city 
was far from Ptolemais, and had no jurisdiction in the premises. 

But see the force of habit, and association of ideas : when St. Luke determined 
to comj)ose his history of the Gospel, he acts on the very same Egyptian notions : 
his Date is a fair counterpart to this before us. — “ In the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Ca'sar— Pontius Pilate being governor of Jiiden — Herod being tetrarch of Galilee 
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—his brother Philip being tetrarch of Iturea — Lysimachus being tetrarrh of Abilene 

— Annas and Caiaphas being high-priests.” It might pass for a rehearsal the 

Date to the Contractor Ptolcmais. excepting only the ^ods and goddesses." As 
St. Luke is the only Evangelist who affects this precision, it proves that he was of 
a different country from the others : that he was accustomed to different forms ; and 
that those forms were Egyptian. After this evidence, is it possible to doubt whether 
Lucius of Cyrene be our St. Luke ? His country was connected with Egypt : he 
might even take his medical education in Egypt, which was famous as a school of 
medicine; but, if not, the same customs might obtain in Cyrenaica as in Egypt, and 
these the Evangelist adopts as proper in themselves, and moreover, as a matter of 
course. The whole forms a very singular confirmation of the authenticity of the 
Gospel of Luke ; and the more it is investigated the stronger Avill that confirmation 
appear. 


No. DCCXXX. Of Simeon Nwr.n, i. e. The Black. 

MOREOVER, there is something very striking in the descrii)tion of the p.arlies to 
this deed, by their persons, their complexions. Pamouthes is spi'cilically ilescribed 
as being of “ a black complexion not a negro ; but dark, sw'arthy, sun-burnt. W<‘ 
cannot suppose, that in this offit ial register any degradation of his person W'as 
intended : the colour of his countenance, is merely a mark of identity. Exactly the 
same is the mark of identity attached by St. Luke to Simeon surnami-d Niger, i. e. 
the dark, swarthy, or sun-burnt. 'Die Evangelist not only Latinizes, as we formerly 
observed, [No. Dcxxxvi.] but he Egyptianizes ; and this, while it shews his fami- 
liarity with the customs of Africa, affords no slight proof that this Simeon was of 
Cyrene, as well as himself: but, the Antioclieaiis were accustomed, as it should 
seem, to denote one by his conifdexion, modo Egypliuco, the other by his country. 
St. Luke certainly was not of black complexion ; but, he might be “yellow,” as 
were the other parties to this contract. “There is nothing new under the sun,” says 
Solomon: a modern practice of describing travellers, he. on their passports, by 
their personal features and stature, may now plead auti(|uily in its favour; and 
ilerive all the dignity of w'hich it is susceptible, from the institutions of the Ptolemies, 
and, perhaps of the much more ancient Pharaohs. 

No. DCCXXXI. Evidences hidden for future Generations. 

ANOTHER w'ord ’ere we close this subject. In No. lxxx. w'c have supposed 
that the Evidences of Jeremiah’s purchase of a field, might, by proper care, being 
deposited in the ground, be preserved, as Evidences to be adduced after the 
expiration of the captivity, — seventy years. If that field in which they were buried, 
were dry — ^if there were in that field any rocky part, or other opening, aftordin’g 
a natural security against the access and action of water, tben the purpose might 
easily be .Tccomplished. We see, by the instance before us, that such a convey- 
ance might be legible much longer than seventy years after its execution, which is 
attributed very much to the dryness of the sepulchre in which the document was 
found : admitting, therefore, the other circumstances of the case to be coincident, 
the heritors of Jeremiah’s property might w'ell enough avail themselves of the 
private deposition ; and enter, with little trouble, on possession of the purchase 
of their ancestor, and so fulfil his prophecy. 
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No. DCCXXXII. PRICE OF LAND. ANCIENTLY? 

THE Value of Land compared with that of money in ancient days, is an inte- 
resting but intricate subject of enquiry. Apparently, Land was very cheap ; or 
money was very choice. Six hundred and one pieces of copper money, would not 
purchase the smallest plot of ground, however waste, in any modern metropolis. 
We cannot estimate them at more than three pounds sterling. The same may be 
thought of the “ Potter s Field,” at Jerusalem, bought for thirty pieces of silver, less 
than four pounds ; and of Jeremiah’s purchase at Anathoth — seventeen shekels of 
silver, say two guineas, the price for a field ! All this seems very strange. 

No. DCCXXXIII. Of Double Dates, and Parts of Years. 

THE conjoint reigns of two sovereigns, who may not begin their reigns at the 
same time, naturally gives occasion to a Double Date ; and though we have found it 
impossible to acquiesce in the statements of Mr. Baruh, yet, it is far from our 
intention to invalidate what may be correctly argued on the application of this 
notion in elucidation of certain passages of Scripture. We say then, that if a 
writer should be found affirming that such an event happened in the twelfth year 
of some Egyptian sovereign, while another of equal credit assigned the same event 
to a ninth year ; we are not, instantly, to accuse either of these historians of fal- 
sification ; as the Contract of Ptolemais evinces that both raighf; be perfectly 
accurate. 

Nor is this an unparalelled circumstance : on the Medals of Antioch in Syria, 
(See the Plate, Nos. 9. 10.) we have two instances of it. In No. 9. we read in 
the circular inscription, UK. 20. in the field of the medal we read, IB. 12. The 
difference between these Dates is sixteen years. It mi^ht, therefore, so happen, that 
two writers should differ no less than sixteen years, in placing the same incident; 
yet both be justifiable. 

In No. 10. we have the Date, OCA. 36. also another, AN. 54. Now the difference 
between these Dates amounts to eighteen years ; yet it is clear that both Medals 
refer to the same A^ras, although there are two years, apparently different, between 
them. The probability is, that the medal in one instance was struck before the 
expiration of the years calculated by ; whereas, the other medal was struck after 
the expiration of the full term marked on it. This certainly applies distinctly 
to sundry enumerations of years in S. S. in which Parts of a Year are sometimes 
reckoned for whole years ; sometimes not ; probably, according to the beginning 
of the year, intended by the writer. See Years in the Dictionary, Add. 

On the Medal of Askalon, No. 3. we have also, two Dates ; set close together, . 
ev idently by design, with lines between them — rather to mark a separation than to 
afloet their value as numerals. DCN. 56. and BP. 102. The difference between 
these Dates is forty-six years: and it is, evidently, impossible to account for this 
discrepancy, without obtaining such acquaintance with the history of the town as 
may enable us to comprehend the intention of the medallist. 

In the. Explanation of these Medals, among that of the Plates, the reader 
will find the sentiments of the learned on this subject; that it should have its 
difficulty, as it certainly has its obscurity, cannot be wondered at. Perhaps, more 
corn'ctly, it is rather wonderful that tve can understand these duplicities, at all. 

FRAGMENTS, 
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THIS Article M'ill not be extensive; its purpose being merely to introduce 
additional observations 'which have struck our attention en passant. It is well 
known, that the subject of the Gods of Syria, with which ai'e Connected the Gods 
of Egypt, and others mentioned in Scripture, has given occasion to large and 
learned works. The enquiry is by no means exhausted ; the discoveries made by 
our countrymen in India, the researches of the curious in parts of Egypt and Africa, 
formerly unexplored, the greater attention paid to remains of antiquity in the North 
as well as in the South ; the diligence with which the evidence afforded by these 
has been combined and drawn into inference, all contribute additional light on 
the subject. 

We may remark, also, that the Deities of the later ages of Scripture are now 
become, as it were, familiar to us. By means of statues, busts, medals, and repre* 
sentations, no longer confined to the cabinets of the curious, we are able to point 
out many particulars, and to explain many difiiculties, formerly thought insuper- 
able. In the mean while, we are under great obligations to those Literati who 
have investigated the ancient languages of the countries principally connected with 
our enquiries. If there still remain many things obscure and emban'assing, what 
they have elucidated is so much gain ; and the others may, in time, meet with 
equal good fortune. The talents and industry of our countrymen and others have 
been directed into channels analogous to Biblical enquiry, the connections formed by 
our establishments, commercial and political, contribute to the same general con- 
sequence, the disposition of the ingenuous inclines to the same point, and the spirit 
of enquiry being excited, it is not the character of Britons to stop at iialf-measures. 
We venture to predic/, that a few years will justify many expectations of the learned ; 
jind will afiford means of a more complete system than has yet been seen. To 
that distinction the present observations make no pretensions : they are at best but 
loose hints, or cursory suggestions, and in that humble sense are submitted to the 
reader. 


No.DCCXXXIV. GILGAL. 

EVERY thing leads to the conclusion that the Religion of mankind was origin- 
ally the same, in its objects, its principles, and its rites : and that, to wherever the 
original tribes of men migrated, with -their natural fathers at their head, or wher- 
ever they settled, they retained those religious customs, notions, and references, 
which they had received as part of their patrimony, in the land of their primary 
VoL. II. 3 S 
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residence. This is of sOme consequence to lis, because Scripture being in many 
passages very concise, or merely employing allusions, the writers in numerous 
instances taking things to be too well known to need explanation (as indeed they 
were, to their original readers), we are glad to avail ourselves of whatever may 
contribute to a better understanding of those concisenesses, those non-explana- 
tions, which puzzle and perplex readers of the present jday. We naturally turn 
with a feeling of general interest to our own island ; and especially, when any 
remains of that Original Religion which we have attributed to the first families of 
mankind are discovered in it, we embrace with pleasure the opportunities they 
afford of enquiring what relation they bear to subjects incidentally noticed in 
Scripture. When among the national antiquities of Britain some great Stone raised 
into an upright position presents itself, as a memorial, we recollect that Jacob 
raised a stone as a memorial, too ; when our notice is attracted by many Stones 
forming heaps, the heap of many stones formed by Jacob and Laban recurs to 
recollection; stones of great magnitude ranged with labour, effort, and skill, 
in a Circle, remind us that Joshua directed the men of Israel to range a circle 
of great stones : and when the idea of a holy place, a place of Worship, is connected 
with such a structure of stones, we enquire whether somewhat simila:r were not the 
character of Gilgal, so often and so solemnly mentioned in Holy Writ, — the 
“ quarries' [English Tr.] which may perhaps receive explanation from Druidical 
remains still extant in this island. Was Awaham a Druid? — He was as fond of 
th(^ oak as any Druid could be. Was Joshua a Druid ? — He certainly conformed 
to that character, when he raised a great stone under the oak at which stood tlie 
tabernacle at Shechem ; and when he observed, that the venerable tree “ had heard 
the words of the covenant,” &c. Was Samuel a Druid ? — When he erected his 
J^enezer, his “ stone of help,” he did that which a Druid would have done. Did 
Moses forbid the use of iron, the contact of which would have been a pollution to 
the stones of the altar? The same did the Druids: they also might say “ An altar 
of earth, or of rough stones, stones in their natural state, shalt thou raise.” The 
subject of this paper will, it is presumed, vindicate these recollections ; but, it w^ill 
he remembered that they are suggestions only, not even propositions, much less are 
tliey dogmata. 


No. DCCXXXV. DRUIDICAL MONUMENTS. 

DRUIDICAL Monuments consist ofOnELisovES, being large Stones, or Pillars, 
set up perpendicularly, Carnes or Carnedes, Cromlehs or Cromleches, Kist 
Vaens, Rocking Stones, Tolmen or Stones of Passage, Rock Basons, and 
Circles, or Ovals. [Extracted from Grose’s Antiquities, vol. i. p. 135, &c.i 

of single stones. 

These Monuments are the most simple, and undoubtedly of more ancient date 
than Druidisra itself ; they were placed as memorials recording different events, 
such as remarkable instances of God’s mercies, contracts, singular victories, boun- 
daries, and sometimes sepulchres : various instances of these monuments, erected by 
the patriarchs, occur in the Old Testament. Such was that raised by Jacob at 
Xuz, afterwards by him named Bethd; such also was the Pill» placed by him 
over the grave of Rachel. They were likewise marks of execrations, and magical 
talismans. 
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CABNES. 

Carnes, or Cameds, were commonly situated on eminences, so that they might 
be visible one from the other : they are formed of stones of all dimensions, thrown 
together in a conical form, a flat stone crowning the apex ; the ramp or ascent is 
generally pretty easy, thoughToLAND supposes theDruids ascended them by means 
of ladders. Carnes are of different sizes, some of them containing at least an 
hundred cart loads of stones. According to the writer above cited, fires were 
kindled on the tops, or flat stones, at certain times of the year, particularly on the 
eves of the first of May and the first of November, for the purpose of sacrificing; at 
which time all the people having extinguished their domestic hearths, rekindled 
them from the sacred fires of the Carnes. 

Mr. Rowland, in his “ Mona Antiqua,” supposes the smaller Camedes to b(‘ 
s^ulchral monuments, formed with stones thro>vn on the grave by the friends of 
the deceased, not (mly with intent to mark the place of their intennent, but also 
to protect their corpses from wild beasts and other injuries ; but he allows the 
larger monuments of this kind, particularly, when accompanied by standing pillars 
of stone, to have been erected as marks of sacrifices, or of some religious ceremony; 
such as the solemn convention recorded by Moses to have been made between 
Jacob and Laban. 


KIST VAENS. 

Kist Yaens, that is, Stone Chests, commonly consist of four flags or thin stones, 
two of u'hich are set up edgeways, nearly parallel ; a third, shorter than the other 
two, is placed at right angles to them, thus, forming the sides, and closing the end 
of tlie Chest; the fourth, laid flat on the top, makes the lid or cover, which, on 
account of the inequality of its supporters, inclines to the horizon at the closed end. 
Mr. Toland supposes Kist Vaens to have been altars for sacrifice, most of them 
having originally belonged to a circle or temple ; the inclination of the covering he 
imagines to have been intended to facilitate the draining of the blood from the 
victim into that holy vessel which was placed to receive it : he denies their having 
been places of burial, saying the bones frequently found near them are remains of 
the victims. These monuments are in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey still 
called autels, or altars ; and poquelays ; i. e. a heap of stones. Mr. Borlace, m his 
“ History of Cornwall,” combats the notion of their being altars for sacrifice ; on 
the contrary, he judges them to be sepulchral monuments, and, in support of his 
opinion, uiges several reasons. Mr. Rowland takes the middle between both, 
saying, their being sepulchral monuments 1 deny not, but there may be some 
appearance of truth, yet consistent enough with what I have said of them, for they 
may be both sepulchres and altars in different senses ; 1 mean those of later 
erection, because when the great men of the first ages fell, who were eminent 
among the people for some extraordinary qualities and virtues, their enamoured 
posterity continued their veneration of them to their very graves, over which they 
probably erected some of these altars or cromlechs, on winch, when the tnie religion 
became depraved and corrupted, they might make oblations and other sacrifices to 
theif departed ghosts. 


3 s 2 
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THE CROMLEH, 

The Cromlech, or Cromleh, chiefly diflers from the Kist Vaen, in not being 
closed up at the end and sides ; that is, in not so much partaking of &e chest-like 
figure ; it is also generally of larger diipensions, and sometimes consists of a greater 
number of stones ; the terms Cromleh and Kist Vaen are however indiscriminately 
used for the same monument. The term Cromlech is derived from the Armoric 
word cnm, crooked or bowing, and kh, stone, alluding to the reverence which 
persons paid to them by bowing. Rowland derives it from Hebrew words, signi- 
fying a devoted or consecrated stone. 

circles, ovals, &c. 

These, it is now generally agreed, were temples, and many writers think that 
they were also places of solemn assembly for councils or elections, and seats of 
judgment. Mr.BoRLACE is of this opinion ; “ instead therefore (says he) of detaining 
the reader with a dispute, whether they were places of worship or council, it may 
with great probability be asserted, that they were used for both purposes, and 
having for the most part been first dedicated to religion, they naturally became 
afterwards the curice and forae of the same community.” 

These temples, though genc*rally circular, occasionally difler as well in figure as 
magnitude ; with relation to the first, the most simple were composed of one circle ; 
Stonehenge consisted of two circles and two ovals, respectively concentric, while 
that at Bottalch, near St. Just, in Cornwall, is formed by four intersecting circles. 
And the great temple at Ahiry, in Wiltshire, it is said, described the figure of a 
seraph, or fiery flying serpent, represented by circles and right lines. Some, 
besides circles, have avenues of stone Pinal’s. Most, if not all of them, have pillars 
or altars within their penetralia or center. 

In the article of magnitude and number of stones, there is the greatest variety. 
Some circles being only twelve feet diameter, and formed only of twelve stones, 
whilst others, such as Stonehenge and Abiry, contained, the first one hundred anti 
forty, and the second six hundred and fifty-two, and occupied many acres of 
ground. 


S1LPX.ANATXON OF TBB SUBJECTS ON TBB FX.ATE. 

Fig. A. is a simjile Stone, of sufficient magnitude not to be overlooked, when 
cn;ctcd in some conspicuous situation, as a mark, or memorial of some transaction, 
kc. Such a stone might be called in Hebrew nSEO, MtTJPeH. So we read, Gen. 
wviii. 10. “Jacob took the stone which had served him for a pillow, or shelter foi* 
his head during (he night, and set up (/w at) that very stone, for a mitjpeh or 
(t'llar; and' poured oil on the head of it:” it was a single stone, certainly. It 
sfiould appear from chap. xxxv. 7. that Jacob afterwards proceeded to augment, 'as 
it were, (lie consecration of this place, in a manner yet more solemn; for he built 
;in altar there, or at least a sacrificatory ; and verse 14. Jacob set up a pillar, even 
a pillar of stone, i. e. a large stone, or several stones, as foundation and super- 
structure, perhaps, for a memorial. It should seem that, in after ages, the vene- 
ration of the people, his descendants, for these pillai’s, and for others of a like 
nature, led to a prohibition of them ; for we read. Lev. xxvi. 1. “ You shall make 
no aliiim, nor paii, nor mitjbeh ; nor shall you erect to yourselves a stone of obser- 
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vation, t. e. an observable stone, in your land, to bow down to it” This bowing down, 
was no doubt, of the nature of the worship paid in the hi^h places often mentioned 
in S. S. tlie principle of which ^pears to have maintained itself so late as the 
discourse of the woman of Samaria, Our fathers worshipped in this mountain — 
and, indeed, this veneration, is not wholly extinct at this day, even in Britain. 

We read. Josh. xxiv. 26. that “ Joshua took a great stone, and set it up in She> 
chem, under (n) the oak which was in (s), the sanctuary of the Lord; and said, 
“ This stone shall be a witness,” &c. it will follow, that Joshua did not understand the 
precept in Leviticus as prohibiting national memorials, but as prohibiting a form of 
idolatry ; against which he concluded he had guarded sufficiently by erecting this 
stone in a place already dedicated to the worship of Jehovah. 

We read also, 1 Sam. vi. 18. of a great stone (Abel) which seems to have afforded 
a proper place for sacrificing. Samuel also, as related in the next chapter, erected 
Ebm-Ezer, the “ Stone of Help,” as a memorial of national mercy and deliverance. 
This prophet, therefore, like Joshua, understood the prohibition enacted by Moses, 
as applicable only to the abuse of such memorials. 

Mr. Grose, as we have seen, describes Kisx Vaens and Cromlehs as nearly 
similar ; and Rowi.anu, another writer on British Antiquities, derives the latter from 
Hebrew words, signifying a consecrated stone. It is not certain whether any dif- 
ference be intended by a distinction between the Hebrew nsxD, Mn'jpcii, and naxD, 
niXD, MtTjueH, MiTjBtT ; but, possibly, viiljpeh implies a single stone, a pillar only ; 
and mitjhit may mean a cavity of stones, or stones so placed as to form a kind of 
house, or, at least, several stones in relative combination, as it seems to include a 
plural .signification. If so, may this be the Kist-Vaen, or Cmn/cc/i, which bears 
some similitude to a lionsc? (at least it is a construction of stones;) might such be 
the which Jacob raised at the grave of his beloved and honoured Rachel? 

Gen. XXXV. 20. Rachel died; “and Jacob set up a mitjhch over her sepulchre, 

or grave : 'J'his is the mitjhit of Rachel’s grave to this day i. e. Jacob formed a 
mound of earth, over the place Avhere Rachel was buried [the tapitos of the Greeks]; 
in the interior of this he cased a grave with stones, and laid a stone of the greatest 
magnitude he conhl procure, oh the top of the whole : with j)erhaps, a pillar rising 
above this mound ? which pillar [the ste/e of antiquity.] was visible from a distance. 
Homer furnishes instances of similar erections. 

rig. 15. C. are Cromlechs ; the. first sUiiids near Dundalk, in Ireland : the second 
near I’laisnevvdd, in Anglesea. Tig. D. are Kist Vaens ; that these are sepulchral, 
seems to be eftectively shewn by Mr. Grose ; but Mr. King, in his “ Miiniinenta 
Antiqua,” considers these also as altars, and thinks, that human sacrifices were 
publicly offered upon them : an idea not to be adopted till after adequate examin- 
ation, as the number of these cromlechs, yet extant, would imply a very great waste 
of human blood : and, doubtless, these bear but a small proportion to the number of 
similar edifices destroyed, of which later ages have known nothing. 

Fig. E. is a Carne, or Carnedd; in fact, a mound or hill of stones. On this we 
observe, first, that this appellation is undoubtedly from the Hebrew pp, keren, or 
kem, usually rendered horn ; but, which, very properly (as this example shews) is 
rendered by our translators, Isaiah v. 1. “ My beloved hath a vineyard on a very 
J'ruitful hill:” — Heb. on a horn, the son of oil; i. e. such a cam or kem, as rises into 
the shape of a hillock — like the figure. Secondly, that as such collections of 
stones have very much the air of having been made in haste — ^instantly ; it is pro- 
bable, th^t not altogether unlike this was “ the heap of witness” of Jacob and 
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Laban, Gen. xxxi. “ And Jacob took a stone, and set it np for a mitjbek; and 
Jacob said to bis brethren, Gather stones,” and they gathered stonesi and they 
made ool) a circle (or round heaj^as our translators suppose) and called it J^ar 
sahaduttuit or Gtd-od; the Heap (or Bound^ of Witness — mmMitjpeh; saying. The 
Lord (i^peh) witnm between me and thee.^ However, this is not meant to deny that 
they might take more time, and form a fairer circle of stones (of any convenient 
dimensions) like fig. F. which circle might surround the |)illar or mitjheh; for they 
seem to be distinguished — “ This circle be witness, and this pillar be witness or, 
the pillar might be in the principal place, the front, or, &c. of such a heap, or cam. 

Farther reference to fig. E. aflTords the remark, that it was customary to comme- 
morate sinister events, the consequence of transgression, by raising a heap of stones 
over the burial place of the transgressor. So when Israel buried Achan, Joshua 
vii. 26. “ They raised over him a great heap of stones,” which endured for ageS. 
The same over the king of Ai, Joshua viii. 2£>. The same in the instance of Absa- 
lom, 2 Sam. xviii. 17. *' a very great heap of stones.” Now these must have been 
more or less of the nature of this figure ; and that such collections w'ere well calcu- 
lated for preserving the memory of events, appears by the existence of such memo- 
rials, from the remotest ages to this day, in our own country. Nothing of any 
farther pillar, mitjpeh, or memorial, is discernible as connected with these tumuli. 

When the reader has considered fig. F. G. I would ask, whether they may not 
furnish some idea of the place, &c. named Gilgal, in the Old Testament: for we 
read. Josh. iv. 5. that twelve great stones were taken from the midst of the Jordan, 
to be a sipt, when their children should ask in time to come; ami verse 20. those 
twelve stones which they took out of Jordan, did Joshua pitch in circle circle: 
gil-gal. We have seen in Mr. Grose, that sometimes the Druidical circles were 
single; sometimes they were more than one, concentric, sometimes otherwise; it is 
clear, that those stones pitched by Joshua formed a circle; and by attending to the 
history, we find it afterwards became a place of veneration and consequence. In 
chap. v. 9. another reason is added for the name Gilgal, not inconsistent with the 
former account; for the Rabbins relate, that the foreskins of the people formed two 
little hills; smaller no doubt, but in shape like fig. E. — these wore round romid; 
i.e. gil-gal; whence the name might imply, 1. Circles of Stones, and 2. Round heaps 
of foreskins ; i. e. circle upon circle. 

The Druidical circles were certainly temples, or they answered the purposes of 
temples: let us transfer this idea, with that of their proper attendants, to Gilgal; 
and consider a few passages. Judges ii. 1. “ A messenger (margin) of the Lord 
came up from Gilgal,”— where was a station of priests, prophets, &c.— -to reprove 
the people. Again, this suggests very different ideas on the behaviour of Ehud, 
Judges iii. 19. who havinj^ offered his present to the king of Moab, sent away his 
people Mho had brought it; but himself returned — to the royal presence, suppose, 
[or, shidl we take the word in the Chaldee sense of it? hut he himself resume his 
speech relating to]i, e. pretending to have been lately atthejoe^tVtm, cuttings, carvings, 
which are (/iK, at) the very gil-^al — circles. Here the word pesilim seems to denote 
the stones tln'mselves; while gil-gal denotes the figure in which they were placed; 
i. e. circularly. Now, as Eliud affected to deliver a message from God, which he 
pretended to have received at this place, the king could not have credited this 

i iretence, had not some establishment, capable of fiimishing an oracle, been well 
mown to exist there : consequently, the very pretence implies a sacred station. 
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A correspondent dignity is indicated in the circuits of Samuel, 1 Sam. rii. 16. 
He went yearly to Bethel, where unquestionably was a place of sacred stones, origi. 
nating from Jacob; to Gilgal, where was another place of sacred stones; a$tdto 
Mizpeli, where, as the name itself imports, was a pillar of commemoration. [Vide 
also 1 Sam. x. 17. Macc. iii. 46. Judges xx.j These places of sacred character, of 
public assembly, and therefore of national notoriety, Samuel chose for his stations 
of justice; surely for reasons derived from the nature of the places, and from ideas 
connected with them by the people at large, which should mduce them to expect 
tlieir principal magistrate, at such courts of ^judication. 

Gilgal was also a proper station for offering burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, 
&c. The promise of Samuel to Saul, implies this, 1 Sam. x. 8. The people also 
transacted civil business there; for “the people went to Gilgal, and made Saul 
king, before the Lord in Gilgal” — the very Stonehenge of the Hebrew nation! 
1 Sam. xii. 15. See also, chap. xiii. 7. xv. 33. Observe the same veneration for 
Gilgal, in the return of David, 2 Sam. xix. 15. 40. “Judah came to Gilgal to 
meet the king;” — “the king went on to Gilgal.” That a college of priests and 
prophets existed at Gilgal, is clear, from 2 Kings ii. 1. Elisha went with Elijah 
from Gilgal; which should seem to have been his customary residence. 

When we recollect, therefore, that the Druidical circles of stones were temples; 
that the greatest Druidical circle of stones, in our island, was the place of assem- 
bly for the whole people, as it were; that here were solemn compacts made, solemn 
treaties ratified, and national faith pledged, to say nothing of the administration of 

f ublic justice, &c. &c. the conformity to certain ideas which prevailed among the 
[ebrews in their early commonwealth, is striking; and those ideas their greatest 
prophets and magistrates were so far from reproving, that they rather countenanced 
and supported them. The lesser erections of stones, their masses, their forms, 
their application, which appear most clearly in the earliest Scripture ages, support 
the acknowledgment, of a similitude no less striking between the remote islanders 
of the West, and the patriarchs of Palestine in the East. The sons of Japliet 
uncjuestionably derived many of their institutions from the same sources^ as the 
more favoured sons of Shem ; and these resemblances confirm the proposition that 
“ God has made of one blood all nations of men.” 

Our Upper Figure is thus described by Mr. Grose, Antiq. vol. viii. 

DiiuzsxcAX. TBMVui ZN TBS zs:LAjn> OF jsxtsmr. 

This Temple is situated on the top of a pretty high rocky hill, near the town of 
St. Helier. It was covered with earth, perhaps done by the Druids to secure it 
from profanation by the Romans ; in that state it had much the appearance of a 
large barrow or tumulus. It continued thus hidden till the Colonel of the St. Helier 
militia, procuring the ground to be levelled for the more convenient exercise of his 
corps, the workmen discovered and cleared it. 

An exact model of this curious piece of antiquity was made on the spot, and 
Sent to General Conway, governor of the island, from which, by the favour of the 
Hon. Mr. Horace Walpole, the drawing was made. There was no scale to this 
model, neither were the cardinal points of the compass marked ; but from an account 
and plan communicated to the Antiquarian Society, the whole seems to have been 
Of very small dimensions; this Temple itself, compared to many structures of the 
i^ame kind, being very little more than a model. 
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Many other Druidical monuments have been discovered here, and in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark; but most of them have been 
pulled down, and used for building, or repairing fences; this however proves that 
none of them were very large. 

This Temple consisted of a circle of about twenty feet ^ameter, formed by rude 
unhewn stones set upright; and, when entire, had within it six cells covered at the 
top, and open inwards towards its center, called Crondehs; the area of the largest 
of these was about four feet three inches square, its height three feet seven inches ; 
another of less area measures four feet in height: one of these cells, bn the north- 
east side, has been demolished; whether by the workmen in the discovery, or 
otherwise, is not certain. 

To this circle, on the south-east side, is attached a covered entrance, the uprights 
composed of many rough stones set parallel to the diameter, and covered at the 
top by four equally irregular; this passage measures on the inside about fifteen feet 
in depth, five feet three inches in breadth, and four feet four inches in height. 
About five or six feet south-east of the entrance, is a single stone that seemingly 
belonged to the Temple. 

This view shews the western side of the circle looking towards the inward open- 
ing of the covered passage or entry. — It was drawn 1786. 

No. DCCXXXVI. Circles of Stones, extant in various Places. 

A FEW words on what may be deemed the universality of these applications of 
selected Stones, with the similarity of their arrangements, will be. expected, in this 
place. For, having ventured to lay down, as a principle, that the Ueligion of man- 
kind was originally the same, it is not perhaps, possible to select a more consistent 
proof of that proposition than what is afforded, by the remains of these construc- 
tions. 

We find them — after so many ages of exposure, and vicissitude — yre find them 
still numerous in the northern countries of Europe; and this is so generally known, 
that we shall only refer for evidence of it, to the Travels of Mr. Coxe, in Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, and Poland, vol. v. p. 311. &c. That our own country abounds 
with them, is notorious to every British antiquary; and while a memorial of 
Stonehenge and Abiry exists, Britain must be allowed to have possessed the most 
magnificent instances of the kind. Passing all these, with this mere suggestion, 
we shall now direct our attention to the regions of the East, wherein we suppose 
the custom to have originated ; and which are more especially connected witli the 
records of Holy Writ. 

It has been thought that Jacob in consecrating at Bethel, the Stone on which he 
had sk'pt, gave the example of such solemnities. 1 much doubt it ; and rather think 
that he did for himself, what he had known to be the practice of others. Nor does 
it ap[)car, that his circular constructions at Gilgal, were the first of their kind; his 
brethr^-n were, much more probably, aware of his intention, and complied with 
tlie custom of their age and country. In No. clxvi. the reader has seen the tes- 
fimony of Chardin to the existence of “ Large Circles of Stones” in Persia, so big 
that eight men can hardly move one.” Dr. E. D. Clarke informs us, that at the 
hill Kdchfinltk, which forms a kind of altar to Mount Gargaras, or Ida, the seat of 
the Immortal Gods, are temples, from the remains of which to the top of the 
Kfichfinlfi, all the way up may be noticed traces of former works ; but upon the 

summit. 
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summit, a small obloug area, six yards in length, and two in breadth, exhibits 
marks of the highest antiquity. The Stones forming the indosure are as rude as 
those ®f the walls of Tirynthus in Argolis ; and the whole is encircled by a grove 
of venerable oaks, covering the top of the cone. The entrance to this area is from 
the South : upon the East and West, on the outside of the trecS, are Stones ranged 
like what we, in England, call Drvidical Circles.” Vol. ii. p. 132. 

These Circles are, ceitainly, prior to what wc usually consider as the ages of the 
Greeks. We find allusions to others in Pausanias, but always connected with an 
ancient story. In his Corinthiacs, chap. 36. he mentions “ a road of two hundred 
and fifty stadia in length, to Philanorium and the Eolei; — the Bolei are heaps of 
QHOSEN Stones;” they therefore, were not stones thrown together at hazard. 
Again in his Boeotics, chap. 19. “ On proceeding in a straight line from Thebes 
to Glisas, you will see a place surrounded with chosen Stones, which the Thebams 
call the head of the serpent. They say that a certain serpent raised its head at this 
place out of a cavern, and that Tiresias, who happened to come hither at the time, 
slew it with his sword.” In plain English, it had been a place of worship, which 
worship was suppressed : — it w'as the head, or principal station of a serpentine 
figure, like our British Abiry. Not to pursue this farther, we quit Europe for 
Africa. Mr. Salt informs us (p. 439) that in Abyssinia, he saw loose piles of 
Stones, resembling “Cromlechs;’’ from which the earth had been washed away by 
the force of the periodical rains." 

Mr. Bowdich, in his “ Account of his Mission to Ashantee," speaking of the 
Aggry beads, inserts a letter from a gentleman lately returned from India, in which 
the writer says, — “The circles of Stones in which these beads have been found, 
abound most in Malabar, in the neighbourhood of Calicut ; but I have seen them 
in other |»art8 of India, and am of opinion that they might be traced throughout the 
whole of the southern peninsula. They are formed of large masses of rough Stones, 
placed round in irregular circles, some of very large extent, some of smaller; they 
appear so much like natural rocks that most persons would pass them unobserved. 
Several of these circles about three years since were excavated in the vicinity of 
Calicut, and in the centre of each of them we found, at the depth of about five feet, 
a large earthen jar, of the same shape as those found in Wiltshire, as near as wu 
could judge, for it was broken to pieces. .. In the centre of one of these circles wc 
came to a flight of seven steps, which led to a cave excavated in the rock : it 
measured eleven feet in diameter, and seven fe.et in its highest part; the entrance 
to it was a square opening of about eighteen inches, which was closed up by an 
immense block of granite.. .The large stones forming the circles were set upright, 
and capped with still larger ones. . . I have seen some of them ten or twelve feet 
high, and the large stone on the top from ten to twelve feet in diameter, or perhaps 
more. . . These tumuli are in general situated on the banks of the Cavery. . . These 
places are very antient : and the present inhabitants are quite ignorant of their 
origin.” 

We need say no more in support of our proposition that the Rcli^on which caused 
these Circles of Stones to be constructed, in so many, and so distant places, was 
onde very general among mankind. We have traced them in India, in Persia, in 
Western Asia, in Greece, in Northern Europe, in the British Isles: farther proof is 
unnecessary ; the evidence is sufiicient, and the inference is most just, that their origin 
may safely be placed in those remote ages when the Patriarchal religion maintained 
Vol. II. 9 T 
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itself in much of its primitive simplicity, and while the different tribes of men 
retained the rudiments, if not the vigour, of those principles which had been 
communicated from their highly venerated, and not very distant, primaeval ancestors. 

No. DCCXXXVII. PLACE OF FIRE, OR FURNACE. 

IN No. LI. we attempted, by means of a custom among the Hindoos of walking 
over a layer of Fire, at the Festival of Darma Rajah, to change the common idea 
of a closed building as that in which the constancy of the three Hebrews was put 
to the severest test, for that of an open Furnace. It had not then occurred to recol- 
lection, that Syria itself afforded a corroboration of this suggestion, in a very curious 
antiquity still existing a little southward of Aradus, within one hour of Tortosa, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea. Though we know from many circumstan- 
ces, that the superstitions of India spread throughout Western Asia, Persia, Chal- 
dea, Syria, and into F^ypt, insomuch that Sir W. Jones conjectured that a great 
emigration had taken place about twelve denturies before a. d. so that we risk 
little, or nothing, in illustrating the practices of the West by those of the East, yet 
to find in Syria itself authorities for them, or indications from which our conjec- 
tures may derive support, is still more satisfactory and decisive. 

We therefore present Mr. Maunorell’s account of an Article that bids fair to 
afford information applicable to a subject equally interesting and (hitherto) obscure. 

Extract from Mr. Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, page 20. 

“ This Dike was on the north side of the Serpent Fountain : and just on the 
other side of it we espied another antiquity, which took up ouf next observation. 
There was a court of fifty-five yards square, cut in the natural rock ; the .sides of 
the rock standing round it, about three yards high, supplied the place of w'alls. 
On three sides it was thus encompassed, but to the nortliward it lay open. In the 
center of this area was a square part of the rock left standing ; being three yards 
high, and five yards and a half square. This served for a pedestal to a throne 
erected upon it. The throne was composed of four large stones, two at the sides, 
one at the back, another hanging over all at top, in the maimer of a canopy. The 
whole structure was about twenty feet high, fronting toward that side where the 
court was open. The stone that made the canopy w'as five yards and three 
quarters souare, and carved round with a handsome cornish. What all this 
might be designed for, we could not imagine ; unless perhaps Me court may foot 
for am idol-tm.pk, tmd the pile t» the middle for the throne of the idol: which 
seems the more probable, in regard that Hercules, i. e. the ‘Sun, the great Abomi- 
nation of the Phenicians, was wont to be adored in an open temple. At the 
two innermost angles of the court, and likewise on the open side, were leA pillars 
of the natural rock ; three of each at the former, and two at the latter.” 

The conjecture of Mr. Mavndrell, is every way ingenious, and probable, that 
the scene he delineates, is a Temple of the Sun : now, we know, that beside Hercu- 
les, Bel, or Baed was another name of the Sun ; that in the East, especially, this 
name prevailed, and was general ; and that the element fire was its object With- 
out farther introduction, the reader will liave the goodness to admit that the 
Golden Image erected by Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. chap. iii. was that of Bel, [we oxot- 
mined its proportions, &c. &c. in No. cl. and we hin^ at the probable place of its 
inauguration, at Babylon, in Nos. oxciv. dxcv.] that it stood in an open temple or 
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court; that the king ordered the execution of the three Hebrews, to take place in 
the presence of his ims^e, — in the court of its consecration. This last conces- 
sion would give a very different aspect to the history of the deliverance of the 
Jewish worthies, from what it is usually viewed under: but whether a different view 
of it may not lead to a better, may be indulged, without offence, as a mtery. 

Observe, 1. The Chaldee word used to denote what is rendered “burning fiery 
i'URNACB’’ [pDK, ATUN, emphatically atuna,] signifies simply “ a Place of Fire; ' 
without determining its form, construction, or use. To suppose, therefore, that it 
was a building close, confined, and as it were, solid, is to limit the import o# the 
original term unwarrantably. Mount JEtna (iEruNA) in .Sicily, most probably, 
derived its name from this word, as a Place of Fire, a Volcano, which had several 
flaming mouths, each of which was a fumaee; as Virgil describes them, Eneid iii. 
571 — 582. Georg, i. 471.*Fi<fe Lucret. vi. 681. Ovid, Metam. xv. 340. This idea is 
perfectly synonymous with the use of this word in the Targtm; for we know that 
the cities of the plain, Sodom, &c. were destroyed by a volcano, “and the smoke 
of the city went up as the smoke of a J'limace;" which the Targ-wm renders “ tin- 
smoke of an ATUNA t. e. a Place of Fire. Gen. xix. 28. Now, the smother rising 
from an extent of burning country, or from a volcano, cannot be limited by the idea 
of a building, a furnace, a kiln ; but is, in its very nature, sp-acious and expansive. 

The account of the Apochryphal writer of the history of this miracle, says, that 
“ the angel of the Lord descended, and smote the flame of fire out of the Furnace 
(or Place of Fire) and made the middle of the Furnace, .as if a mots/, dewy, whistling, 
M'ind” were passing over it. Admitting this passage of wind over it, it could not lie 
a closed building. This seems to be finally determined, by the recollei tion that 
Nebuchadnezzar SAW what occurred within it; which w-as absolutely impossible, 
if it were closed like our tile-kilns ; but supposing it to be open, like the Place of 
Fire in our print, he might easily contemplate every occurrence of which it wa.s 
the scene. 

We are now to consider the propriety of admitting, that Nebuchadnezzar inau- 
gurated his Image in the plains (levels, — “ very larg*- enclosure of a circular form,”) 
of Dura ; that, in the open space of this circular enclosure, stood the worshippers ; 
but that, on the refusal of the Hebrews to worship, a fire was kindled, like those 
already described in No. li. like those formerly used in burning the martyrs, &c. 
in Smithfield ; and that the king (as on one occasion a Lord M-ayor of London,' in 
Smithfield) commanded in person, “justice” to be done on the delinquents. This 
notion of an open Furnace, or Place of Fire, appears to be of some consequence to 
the proper understand[ing of the history : it is more congenial with the customs of 
the country, the idolatry of the people, and the supposed dignity of the occasion. 
It leads us also to infer, that this transaction passed in the very sight, so to speak, 
of this Golden Image ; in defiance of its influence, and powf-r, which no doubt, 
were presumed to be most vigorous, most concentrated, within the precincts of 
its own immediate residence : yet here, where most competent to exertion, it was 
baffled, counteracted, and defeated. 

I see no just reason for doubting whether the open temple, mentioned by Mr. 
Mavndreli., being in the country of Tyre and Sidon, were used for the worship of 
the Tyrian Hercules, the Saal of the East, i. e. the Sun ; whose representative on 
earth was elementary Fire. This element we know was the primary Deity of 
(Uhaldea, and the Chaldaeans boasted of their Deity, as superior to all others, 
because, he was able to consume their representations, whether in wood, stone, 

3 T 2 
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metal, or kc. Tlic identity of these deities was maintained by the Tyrians also, hencd 
we read, that to prevent his desertion from their city, they chained the statue of 
Hercules to the altar of Apollo. If then the][deity of the Chaldasans was also the 
deity of theTyrians, doubtless the rites of his worship were similar in both countries, 
and since we find an open court in Syria, still remaining, it takes off the difficulty 
(if any were supposed) in considering an open court as the scene of religious rites 
addressed to the same deity in Chaldea ; we ought, moreover, to recollect, that the 
Pagan rites of worship were generally performed in an open court, before a temple, 
and rarely within the temple itself ; perhaps, never when multitudes of people were 
<'xpected as assistants. 

It is 'probable enough that the history of the Fiery Furnace, is much more intelli- 
gible in the East than among ourselves; that the publicity of this execution would 
there be better understood ; that the contest betw een ( Baal) the deity Fire, and 
Jehovah, would there excite not merely the liveliest interest throughout the nation, 
but, that the result of it w'ould produce the most general confusion on one side, and 
the most vehement joy on the other ; also, that, when the Chaldecans saw their 
national deity vanquished, not by anotber clement, as water, [of which we have a 
history] but by a protecting preserving Power, infinitely its superior, their perplexity 
would be extreme ; and they w'ould feel their embarrassment with all tbe tenderness 
of Eastern sympathy, and the exquisite sensibility of Eastern imagination. 

We are 1 think, much beholden to Mr. Maundkell for rendering very credible 
the notion of an open Furnace, and for furnishing an instance of a suitable con- 
struction of a sacred edifice for such purposes as are attributed to the (atvna,) 
Place of Fire, in the history recorded by Daniel. There are among the Eastern 
people traditions of a similar trial of Abraham by Nimrod, and a similar deliverance ; 
they might confirm our remarks ; but for the present we draw' no other conclusion, 
than that of i\xo open construction of the Chaldean atuna : that the whole was 
transacted as a kind of sacrifice to the deity, and in the immediate presence of his 
i'onsecrated image. 

Mr. Kino, in his Munimenta Anliqua, vol.i. p. 220. has paid considerable atten- 
tion to this structure, described by Maundrell, and has compared it with the 
(Jromhhs of Britain, w Inch he supposes to have been altars usetl for human sacri- 
fices : “ that we know,” says he, “ were introduced in the earliest ages, among the 
detestable superstitions of theTyrians, and Sidonians.” That gentleman supposes 
what Maundrell describes as the throne, to have been the altar, whereon the 
victim w'us slain; and he gives what he conceives to be a more correct delineation 
of this court, and structure, than that given by Maundkell himself. For our own 
part, we have thought it a duty to copy faithfully the representations of travellers; 
and this subject, as well as others; since in our opinion, there is no difterence 
between re-writing a passage in an author, instead of giving it in the author’s own 
language', verhalim et literatim, and re- delineating a delineation, which the original 
author has thought proper to offer to his readers. 

'fhe Monuments represented on our Plate appear to be sepulchral, and the 
openings adjacent to them lead to the Vaults, &c. described in No. ccxi. May we 
.suppose that jirevious to the interment of the persons (of rank, no doubt) for whom, 
these sepulchres were designed, their corpses had undergone some kind of funeral 
service, or dedication to the divinity, in this open temple; — analogous to what is 
«’(istomarily performed in the Church, in our Funeral Service? 
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The Tower on the left in our Print, is SO feet 2 inches hi^h ; that on the right is 
33 feet high, of solid materials; but of rough workmanship. These pointed and 
cylindrical little buildings, erected over the Orypta) described by Mr. Maundkell, 
are called Maguzzel or ^tiu//r5, says Dr. Shaw. 

No. DCCXXXVIIl. TERAPHIM: LARES, with a Plate. 

ON this subject we remark, in the first place, that the Article Tkraphim in the 
'Dictionary, contains several suggestions of learn<‘d men : each has something plau- 
sible; ati<l indeed, each advances somewhat toward the truth; though, perhaps, 
no individual has attained complete success. We can hardly avoid desiring the 
reader to peruse that Article, before we introduce additional considerations. 

On the word Teraphim, the idea of Selden seems most likely, that teraph is a 
Chaldiean pronunciation of the Hebrew seraph; this variation between the two dia- 
lects being very common ; but it may be doubted whether the w'ord sera/>/i, which sig- 
nifies burning, denotes in this case, what is often understood by it, a superior rank of 
holy angels ; but rather, according to its natural import, a ^Vc-subject or yiV«-heated 
subject: what artists call terra-cotta, a burnt- or baked-clay subject, one which had 
undergone a high degree of heat, in tin* furnace, or kiln ; as it is still customary to 
harden, by baking, models of clay, pottery, china-ware, &c. In all countries 
statuaries burn, bake) or kiln-dry, their studies, models for statues, &c. which are 
first sketched in clay. We accept therefore the idea of a burnt-in, or hardened-by- 
fire, or even fire-proof subject, as the import of the term teraph or seraph, when 
up])lied to figures c.npable of sustaining that process, of whateicr matter formed; 
whether models of clay, easts of bron/«*, or of metal of any kind, which have passed 
the furnace. 

With tlu‘ Teraphim of Lahan may also be connected the idea that they were his 
household go<ls ; his Dii Pemtes: superior powers, which in his opinion protected 
his dwelling, and under whose auspices he desired constantly to dwell ; as,TuuiEU 
supposed. 

This naturally leads to the empiiry, 1. AVhat were the Penates of antiquity, and 
what their offices? 2. What were their forms, or figure? 3. The application of these 
remarks to passages of Scripture, where the word Teraphim occurs. 

N. B. The word Teraphim is plural, or dual, implying two tet'aphs; [but, whether 
more than two?] Possibly, it is an instance of the jilural termination expressing 
dignity, excellence. 

OF THE Penates op Antiquity. 

The Gods Penates, Lares, or Genii, were not always discriminated. 'J'he Lares 
are sometimes called Genii of places ; but it seems rather desirable to restrain the 
Lares to the care of domestic establishments — ^jiroperty — or domestic concerns : — 
the Penates to the care of the house, or of houses in general ; and Genii to places, 
w hether in, or out of, houses, &c. But, though this be correct, it is often deviated 
from in antiquity, for we have inscriptions Jovict Geuiis loct; [Comp. No. 9. on 
the Plate of Serpent Worship.] where Genius evidently imports the protecting 
power, the same as the Lares and Penates ; for other inscriptions are varied to 
Jovi et Ltorihus, or Jovi et Penatibus. Genii were also taken for the Manes, or 
departed Spirits of the dead. Apuleius, speaking of the demon or genius, of 
Socrates, tells us, "Genius is the soul of the man, liberated, and disengaged from 
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the confinement of the body.” These were anciently named in Latin Lemtares ; 
from these Lmmarea those who take care of such as dwell with them in their house, 
[or are allied by consanguinity or affinity, supposed to reside in the paternal 
habitation] and who are kind and pacific, are called “Familiar Lares.” — St. 
Augustin says nearly the same as Apuleius. Some have called them Tutelars, 
Tutelar loci ; and the Greeks seem to have used indiscriminately the titles, Osoi 
KaroiKitioi, o/uoyfvtoi, tyytvtlg, tpKtot, Kr^mot, pvy^tot, warptoot: “Gods, the Lares, 
domestic, born in the places, aborigines, defenders or protectors of houses and 
property, dwelling in the most secret — private — secluded — ^parts of the house. 
Paternal Gods. Viele Dion. Halicamass. lib. i. p. 54. 

The Lares, then, were House Protectors, and Beneficiaries to the domestic, 
private, and internal residence ; and to the residents within such dwellings. 

When boys w'ere grown up to youths, and relinquished their bulloe, or balls, 
which as amulets, or talismans, hung from their necks, they suspended these btUlcc 
to the images of the Lares of their houses, as Persius tells us, 

Bullaque suecitictis Laribus donata pepandil. 

And Petronius says, “ Three boys entered, clothed in white tunics ; two of whom 
placed on the table. Lares, adorned with bulla'; the third, turning towards them, 
with a cup of wine, cried, “ Ye Gods, be propitious to us!” DU propitii! — To the 
same effect, Coriolanus, taking leave of his mother, his wife, ana his country, 
concluded his address by these words: “Farewell, O Gods Penates! O Paternal 
Lares! O Genii! who occupy this place, farewell.” Dion. Halicam. /i5. i. vide 
also lib. viii. 

The number of Domestic Gods was gradually increased, till every god of every 
kind, if he were but placed within the habitation, was considered as a tutelary 
deity : and what Suetonius says of Augustus, seems to imply, that he had a spa- 
cious apartment in his palace, fitted up for the rec<'ption of his DU Penates. “ A 
palm tree,” says he, “ sprouting up between the joints of the stones, before his 
house, he ordered it to be carried into the court of the Penates Gods, and took 
great care to promote its growth.” 

There were also Deities supposed to be exclusively attached to certain cities 
(Lares Urbaiii) and places; Lares Itustici, over the country j Lares Marini, over 
the sea ; &c. tlu‘se were properly Tutelary Deities. The idea occurs in Scripture, 
1 Kings XX. 23. “ Their (iods [of Israel] are gods of the hills, and not of the 
valleys;” let us therefore fight in the valleys, where they have no power; and then 
we shall defeat Israel. This may shew how nearly the same sentiments were main- 
tained in Europe as in Asia. For the manner of eoocaiiug tutelary deities from 
their cities, &c. vide the Article Devoting, in the Dictionary. 

OF THE FoKM of THE LaRES. 

To the Lares, or Penates, was usually assigned the Form of that animal (the dog) 
which most faithfully and vigilantly takes charge of the house in the absence of its 
proprietor; intimating, that such protectors of a dwelling, like a guardian dog should 
be— kind, gentle, benevolent, toward the members of the family; their inmates, 
friends, visitors, &c. — but fierce, angry, and jealous, toward strangers or enemies. 
Moreover, they should be well, acquainted w ith the house, and premises, and be at 
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no lo68 in superintending their charge. Other properties wherein the Lares should 
resemble dogs, are recited by Ovid, F<ist. 5. 

Strvat uterque domum, domino quoque fidut uterque est, 

Compita grata Deo, compita grata cani, 

Mxagitant et lar, et turha diania furet, 

Pervigilantque Lares, pervigilanique canes. 

If then, the protecting Lares were 8ymboli7.cd by a dog, we may be sure it waS 
no common dog, but rather, like Anubis, a compounded figure, implying a combi- 
nation of the intelligence of humanity, with thtt vigilance of the animal ; a dog’s 
head on a human figure. We learn from Plutarch, that the Homans entertained- 
this idea very strongly: they not only supposed their Deities accompanied their 
dogs, but they represented them clothed with the skins of dogs: whence in Quest. 
Rom. No. 51. he asks, why the Lares, called properly Prestiti, [Watchers; comp. 
Dan. iv. 13; also, No. nil. a tutelary genius of the kingdom] are covered with the 
shag [or skin, &c.] of a dog? — Ovid tells us they were called Prestiti, 

Quod praestent oculis omnia tuta suis: 

because they looked sharply about them; to take care of what was committed to 
their charge. Nor let any Deity despise this oflice, for Jove himself is reckoned 
among the Lares: hence we have Silvano domestieo, and .fovi domestico, “'J’o Jove 
the domestic God:” and on this principle the puzzling inscripton, silymio uomes- 
Tico, may be read distinctly, Deo SiLV-ano M~agno .FO-t'i domestico. 

Among the Egyptians, the Lion as well as the Dog, was esteemed a watchful 
protector: whence says Horapollo, i. 18. “When the Egyptians designed to repre- 
sent a vigilant man, or watcher, and also a guard (ipvXaKa) they formed a lion’s 
head;” which custom, perhaps, arose from the report that the lion (as other of the 
cat kind) sleeps with his eyes open: [rather perhaps, from the presiding Deity on 
Mount Lion, the original Olympus ; the Mount Meru of India. Comp. Plate of 
India center-jnece.] Several statues yet remaining, represent Deities, as it were, in 
sleeping-watching posture, velut nitentium, winking, or blinking. They are thought 
by some, to represent the god Petto: others refer them to the Belphegor of the 
Moabites, of whom Yossius, Maimonides, de Jdol. iii. 2, &c. and Selden, have 
treated. That the l^yptians adored human figures with animal heads, but especi- 
ally with lions’ heads, is witnessed by Tertullian, Apol. 10. Minutius Felix, Oct. 
28: Athanasius, Contra Gentes, p. 20. Amobius, vi. 10. and Porphyry, de Ahstin. 
iv. 7. The priests in their public processions wore the skins of such animals, and 
paid other adorations to them. The recent acquisitions of the British Museum 
aflTord full proof of this: which is also evinced by the breviates found with the 
mummies; by various figures in the tomb exhibited by M. Belzoni, and by other 
instances, now well known among the inquisitive. 

It will readily be supposed, that Gods represented winking, were rather sitting 
than standing : [Comp. No. cxiii.] Sitting was an attitude of residence, of receiv^- 
ing service, not of serving ; and this in eastern countries, under a sultry sun, formed 
a strong distinction between the object of worship, and the worshippers intent on 
doing it honour. 

Such was the attitude of the Domestic Gtods of Rome, [of Greece] and of 
Egypt : the same was that of the Syrian Deities : which brings us nearer to our 
immediate subject. Such certainly, was the attitude of the famous Palladium of 
Tjoy ; which was an image of Athene, usually taken for Pallas or Minerva, but 
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rather an allegory of guardian Providence, [the Watcher, aa in Daniel, &c. already 
alluded to.] or thus : “ Athena was daughter of Chronus,” e. Vigilance is pro- 
duced by Time; Experientia docet: [but properly, Chronus was one of the 
patriarchs saved in the ark, and Athene was his descendant.] 

Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, lib. iii. cap. 11. intimates, that herself shaped 

the image of the Palladium. Herodian and Servius hint that this image was 
of M'ood ; as Herodotus says, the ancient Egyptian statues were ; a particular 
lately justified by the discovery of several such statues, preserved in their 
original state, in the disinterred temples of Upper Egypt. Hence Tibullus says, 
when the Penates were of wood, faith was better kept than afterwards ; but this 
implies the poverty, not the piety of a country : 

Tunc melius ienusre fidem, quum paupere cultu 

Stabat in exigua Ugneus aeae Dens. Lib. i. Eleg. ii. 

The Palladium resembled the Egyptian statues in another particular ; the legs were 
joined together. Apollodorus says it was, roec wont ovfi^jinKo^, leg-united; [Fi’cfe 
iS'o. cxiii. and Plate.] 

Heliodorus also, iii. p. 148. says, the Egyptians made the statues [of their 
Deities with conjoined legs, as if united, twv dcwv Aiywjmot to? iroSe ^euyvuvrec, 'xal 
wtrirtp tvHvrtc tvraatv: “to indicate, that their Deites do not travel, or move by walking, 
but glide through the air.” So Vii'gil describes Venus when discovered by Enteas, 

£t I'era INC RSSU patuit Dea. 

“ Smooth sliding without stop.” MlLTON. 

Herodotus relates, iii. 37. that Cambyses, entering the magnificent temple of 
Vulcan, at Memphis, ridiculed the image of that God, because it resembled the 
Paled of the Phoenicians ; — i. e. a Pygmy. [Vide No. cccxxii. and Plate.] And 
that the Deities of the Trojans were represented sittij^, the testimony of Dion. 
Halicamasseus is decisive, who says, “in a temple near the Forum Romanum 
were two Trojan Deities, which were two young men sitting; armed, each with a 
spear. The sculpture was extremely old. We have other statues of the same Gods 
in the old temples, which are all in the military habit.” [The reader will recollect 
the Dioscuri.] The Trojan Penates, says Varro, as quoted by Macrobius, were 
carried by Dardanus from Phrygia into Samothracia : Enoias brought them after- 
wards from Troy to Italy. 

We should observe too, that Lycophron calls the Palladium fatvixtav Osav, “ the 
Phcpiiician Goddess meaning by Phoenicians not the later Philistines, who make 
so conspicuous a figure in Scripture, but the Phoenicians, or Canaanites, an early 
colony from Egypt (or from India.) And, indeed, I think it admits of doubt, 
whether as Lucian says, Herm. 44. “The Egyptians [were the first who] expressed 
sentiments, i.e. symbolized, by means of men-figures with heads of dogs, and lioiKs, 
instead of letters and words and more generally, as Lucan expresses himself, iii. 
222. and Tacitus, Ann. \\. 14. “ primi perjigui'as animtJium .dEgypti sensus mentis 
exprimebant.” — We ought however to note, that some have thought this manner of 
compounding the figure, was the origin of creature-worship; because the bestial 
part, w ben in union with the divinity as a symbol, acquired a sacredness, which it 
was thought to retain, when separated from its primary ; hence it became an object 
of worship also. Vide Warburtoh and Doriumy. 


Thus 
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Thus we have described the Dii Penates of the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Egyptians ; and have traced them to Phoenicia, to Syria [and to India.] On the 
strength of these connections, and their inferences, we assume that those of Chaldea 
were similar; which leads us to examine the notions attached to the Tcraphim, in 
Scripture. 

1. Rachel stole her father Laban’s Gods — Teraphim. Gen. xxxi. 30, 34. Accept 
these as the Dii Penates of Laban, and their importance becomes striking ; we see 
too the reason why he lays so much stress on their loss, and why the climax of his 
complaint against Jacob terminates in tlie (]^uestion “Wherefore hast thou stolen my 
Gods?” — Our Plate shews the probable size of these Teraphim; so that Rachel 
might easily convey them away, without the know’ledge, or participation, of Jacob, 
and wrap them up, or cover them in the bundle of necessaries carried in her cun or 
car; as already noticed in No. DCi.xxxviii. 4. 

2. We read. Judges xvii. 5. that Micah had a house of God.s — (we have seen 
Augustus have a whole apartment of Penates) — he had also “ an ephod and 
Teraphim^ 1 apprehend that by inspecting our Plate, on which figures Nos. 4, 6. 
are of bronze, we have pretty nearly the “ molten image and the graven image,” 
which the founder made for Micah ; and probably, the expenses of making two 
such figures of silver, with their appurtenances, (pedestals, bases, &c.) might easily 
cost in those days, two hundred shekels of silver, which at 2s. Ad. each is about 
45.23. a sum not adequate to the formation of large statues. Tlie importance 
attributed by Laban to his Penates, explains the urgency of Micah, who Uk(' 
Laban, pursued after his Gods, and risked his life in attempting to procure their 
restoration. 

3. The “ speaking” attributed to these Images may be understood in sci'cral 
senses. We should remember, that anciently tliere were many oracular statues; 
nevertheless, it may be questioned whether these Teraphim were especially more 
VOCAL, by office, than others : the expression, Zech. x. 2. “The Teraphim have spoken 
vanity,” may be referred generally, to the disappointed expectation of their votaries, 
who enjoyed none of the good fortune attribut<*d to their possessors; q. d. “ they 
have failed in sending rain, and plenty: much was hoped for from them, but they 
have deluded those hopes — their patronage has been deceptive, absolutely useless:” 
— all which might be, without supposing powers properly vocal to be re-sidept 
in them. 

4. In X Sam. xix. 13. we have a history, in which the Teraphim bear a consider- 
able part. “ And Michal took nis.-teraphm, and the phrase expresses not only 
he-teraphim, but Kj-he-teraphivn,, the very teraphim thetnselves, and placed them — not 
— IN the bed, but, literally, on the mithah or duan, [Comp. No. xii.] and the cushion 
which usually lay at the back of the duan, and which was made of goats' hair, sIk! 
took (o) FROM its head — or heading, it’s proper place, at the upper part of the duan ; 
this she placed lower down, and wrapped, enveloped it, in a covering of clothes, as 
if to encourage proper vyarmth in a sick person ; at the same time spreading the 
goats’ hair with which it was stuffed, so as to resemble human hair in a state of 
disorder. Michal pretended that David lay there, sick ; and the pillow being 
about the size of a man, and resembling, as much as she could make it, under its 
covering, a n;an drawn together by sickness, it passed for such, to the first mes.scu.. 
gers of Saul, who only respectfully and distantly beheld it ; hut the deception w as 
detected on close inspection. What then did Michal mean, by placing the 'Tera-. 
pkm, on David’s bed ? 1. To commit him. as the principal resident in the house, to 

VoL, 11, 3 D 
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the protection of her Household Gods ; 2. To procure a reverence, and security for 
the place, from her father’s agents : as she probably foresaw her father would not 
respect even her female privacy, [See No. xxv.] and by this device she gained time, 
But, that these Teraphim were not equal to a man in size, should appear, from a 
moment’s reflection on the difficulty of removing such cumbersome articles, though 
only from place to place, in the same chamber; from the eonspiewms idolatry they 
would have demonstrated in the family ; from the consideration that the cushion 
would answer the purpose full as well, and was mucli more manageable ; and from 
the time it would have occupied to have carried such a contrivance into eflect; 
whereas, on our principles, the whole might be done in an instant, and the story 
shews that there was not an instant to be lost. 

Th. .‘se considerations militate against supposing the Teraphim to be the size, or 
nearly the size, of a man ; not to insist on the evident construction of the text, 
whicli those who refer the word (rrnwio, MCRASHerxu) translated “ for his bolster," 
arc obliged to trespass against, by referring a word in the singular, his bolster, to 
a word iu the plural, Teraphim : this our rendering avoids, by referring the word 
to the head-place of this bolster, or cushion, and thereby takes the (o)^ro»i, in its 
true, and regular construction. 

I fear we must add to Saul’s other imperfections, a pretty strong adherence to 
idolatry : for we find in his family the names of Jt/i-baal, Mephi-i&xxi., &c. and, 
for what purpose were these Teraphim in the house of Michal, liis daughter ? who 
possibly, thought they were the only things her father would respect. There was 
need, therefore, to displace this family from the throne of Israel, and to' seat thereon 
a man “ who should perform the whole of the Divine will and who, certainly, 
whatever faults he had, did not debase himself by idolatry. 

5. We read, 2 Kings xxiii. 24. that Josiah put away the Teraphim, together with 
magic, wizards, familiar spirits, and all other sins, that were suificiently open 
to be discovered, “ spied,’’ in our translation : which shews the most thorough 
reformation within the king’s power was attempted, and, we may hope, was 
happily accomplished. 

0. The consulting of his Teraphim, by the king of Babylon, Ezek. xxi. 21. need 
occasion no wonder ; it was but natural that he should pay such attention to hi$ 
Household Gods : and as his enquiries referred to the success of his expedition, his 
af;tion may be illustrated by what Virgil relates of Euaeas : at least, the represen- 
tations of Vii^il may shew how greatly the Penates were respected anciently ; and 
the confidence unreservedly placed in them. Moreover, the anxiety of Enxas to 
preserve them, illustrates the anxiety of Rachel to obtain them: 

JEdihus in mtdiis, nudoque mb atheris axe, 
higens ara fuit ; juxtaque veterrima laurus 

Incumbens ara, afqve umbra conplexa Penates. ^neid ii.5\5. 
Uncover’d but by heav’n, there stood in view 
An altar ; near the hearth a laurel grew ; 

Doddered with age, whose bough.s encompass round 

The U0USVH01.U Clous, and shade the holy gronnd. Drydbn« 

Nox erat, et lerris animalia soninns hahebat. 

Effigies sacrai dwom Phryghqub Penatbs, 

Qttos mtcum a Troja mediisque ex ignibus urbis 
Extuleramt visi ante oculos adslarejauntis 
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Insomnis, multo mmifati htmine, qua sa 
Plena per ineertasfuudebat luna fenestras ; 

Turn sic ad/ari, et euros his demere dictis: Mmid iii. 14S. 

The Statues op my Gods, for such they seem’d, 

'Those Gods whom I from flaming Troy redeem’d. 

Before me stood, nuyestically bright, 

Full in the beams of Phoebe’s eut’ring light. 

Then thus they spoke, 

And we find they gave him advice of the course he was to take in his fnturc 
wanderings. He also knew them to be his ancestors, by their portraits, 

Talihus adtonifus visis, ac voce deorum 

(^Nec sopor illud erat ; sed coram agnoscere vullus, 

Velatasque comas, prasentiaque ora videbar) ^ — 

I saw, I knew their faces, and deserv’d 
In perfect view, their hair with fillets ty’d. 

7. The most difficult passage, perhaps, in Scripture is Hosea iii. 4. “ The children 
of Israel shall abide many days without a king, and without a prince, and without 
a sacrifice, and without an Image, (matziheh, which [Comp. Nos. clxvi. dccxxxiv.J 
might denote a monument of a covenant-sacrifice, or pacificatory-agreement, not 
necessarily an image) and without an ephod and Teraphim" Here 1. not only the 
Teraphim are associated with honourable things, but 2. the connecting “ without” 
being omitted, they seem to be particularly united with the ephod ; as in the instance 
of Micah. That Israel should be without covenant-monuments, and without House- 
hold Gods, seems perfectly agreeable to their constitution as a nation ; but, that 
privation of their Teraphim, should be enumerated among punishments, seems 
somewhat strange ; unless the passage may mean — without public rites of appointed 
religion, and without even their favorite rites of private superstition ; they shall be 
weaned even from this, which has got so strong hold of them ; and which, as it 
should appear from this passage, they still continued. It implies, probably, a 
depth of distress ; — not even their Household Gods shall be thought of by them. 

The Jewish superstious notion ‘‘ we are the sons of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” 
is strongly referable to the principle of Penates, as Gods, Saviours, Protectors ; and 
some of the Rabbins have said things relating to Abraham’s preserving all his 
posterity from hell, which exceed by far whatever of protection the ancients 
attributed to their paternal deities. 


On our Plate, Nos. 1, 2. are views of an Egyptian Isis, in the attitude and 
character of a Household God ; sitting, as if she designed never to remove from 
where she had taken her abode. Nos. 3, 4, 5. are three views of an Idol, which 
answers to the description of a Household God ; it is sitting ; it has moreover, an 
animal’s head, which may be taken either for that of a dog, or that of a lion, it 
looks sufficiently watchful, and formidable, for either. No. 0. is an Egyptian 
Figure, in which the head is clearly that of a dog : and on the whole, 1 suppose, the 
dog’s head was mostly adopted, at least by the commonalty, or rustics, &c. 
Possibly, the lion might best please the superior classes, and those who understood 

3 u 2 
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the Rymbol, while the dog best pleased the peasantry, who knew by experience the 
valne of that animal. 

The reader will observe, that Nos. 3, 4, 5. are the size of the original, which is 
of bronze, in the royal collection at Herculaneum, vol. vi. p. 352. The size, atti- 
tude, nature, &c. of these Idols, seems to assimilate them very strongly to the Chal- 
diean Teraphim; and as such they arc now submitted to the acceptance of the 
reader. 


No. DCCXXXIX. OF BEELZEBUB ; with a Plate. 

“THESE two Heads are monuments of the ridiculous worship of the Gentiles ; 
the first is in an antirpie paste, the other in a gem, both in the Museum Stoschianum ; 
both of them are images of Jupiter, called by the Greeks Airo/ivioQ, and by the 
Koinaiis Aluscaritts, that is to say. Fly-driver — Fly-expeller ; for to this Jupiter was 
attributed the function of driving aw'ay flies. TJiis worship was introduced on 
orcasion of a sacrifice offered by Hercules to Jupiter Olympius in Elis, which being 
infested Avitli flies, he prayed to that god to drive tlu'm oft'; hence arose the worship 
in Jilis, of Jupiter the fly-expeller. A similar image to that of No. 1. is on a gem, 
which Bellori has explained as signifying the Sun, whose heat refines honey; and 
by whom the feet of the fly are taken as allusions to the rays of the sun.” Winkel- 
munn, Monum. Ined. p. 1.3. 

It appears from this, that Bellori considered the god of flies as the god of bee.s, 
at the same time; inigiit this be one reason wherefore honey was forbid to be 
off'ered on the altar of the Lord? as we find, Dcut. ii. 11. 

It is well known that the “god of flies" was named in Hebrew licelzcbub; and 
was considereil as the patron deity of medicine. This is clearly implied in the 
eomluct of Ahazinh, 2 Kings i. Moreover, that to the same deity was attributed 
power over evil spirits, with authority to expel them, appears from the language 
lu'ld by the Pharisees, Matth. xii. 24. Mark iii. 22. Luke xi. 15. where they accuser 
our Lord of combination with Beelzebub. If we look into heathen antiquity, we 
find that flr<*ek Mythology considi'red Apollo as the god of medicine, and to him 
w'ere also attributed those possessions by a Pylhonic spirit, which occasionally 
perplexiul and deluded spectators ; of which Acts xvi. 10. furnishes an instamre. 
See Python in the Dictiotiary. Apollo too was the sun; and Bellori is correct in 
ri'ferring his gem to that deity. These principles, 1 apprehend, explain by what 
inducement Ahaziah sent to Beelzebub to enquire the issue of his accident : since 
Beelzebub was Apollo, and Apollo was the god of physic. They explain also the 
reason of that apparently strange expression of the Scribes, Mark iii. 22. “ He hath 
Beelzebub” — i. e. he is possesseil by a Pylhonic spint; “ lu'cause they said, He hath 
an nncleun spirit i. e. a supernatural inhabitation of a spirit derived from a heatlien 
deity. 

With this agrees the contrast in the following verses, between such unclean 
spirit and the Holy (Jhost; it illustrates also the propriety of our Lord’s assertion, 
Matth. xii. 28. that he cast out dtwils, not by a Pylhonic spirit, — not by an ima- 
i;mary sovereign goil of physic, but by “ the Spirit of God.” 

Somi' have thought that the Jews, who changed lieelzcbub into Seelzebvl, “ god 
of a dunghill,” had some reference to the Greek pflho, which signifies pvir^ed: in 
Homer epylhonto means “ become rotten.” Pausanias, m Delphos. 
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No. 1. on our Plate, exhibits a Fly, delineated in such a manner, that the features 
of a human face appear indicated by his shoulders, while his head, wings, &c. retain 
the form of the insect ; this allegory deserves notice, as being strictly, “ Gon ov 
THE Fly.” 

No. 2. Is a Head bearded and laureated, in fact a .Tupiter, with two flies below, 
alluding to the deity which governed them. 

No. ,3. is a Medal of Delphos, where Apollo had a magnificent temple, and from 
whence he was named tlie Delphian. Goltzius, Tah. viii. On one side is a goat's 
head, nd'erring to the story of the Pythian virtue, or ajflaius, as having been dis- 
covered by a goat. It was afterwards solicited by a priestess, who gave oracles. 
See. Milh the greatest applause. She was called the Pythomss, and received the 
inspiring ellliivia while sitting on the sacred tripos in the Temple. [Comp. Oracle, 
and PvTHoN, in the Dictionary.] 'Fhe tpiiver, and other figures on this medal, are 
direct reference.s to Apollo. On the reverse is a fly : the same on the reverse of 
No. 4. These medals not only prove that Apollo was “ god of the fly,” i.e. lieelzebub; 
but, they prove that under this idiaracter he was peculiarly connected with tin* 
idea of a PyUionic .spirit, an oracular inspiration, and tlu'refore was the proper deity 
to be consulted concerning future events ; e.specially those connected with subjects 
of a medical or chirurgical nature. 


No. DCCXL. IMAGES OF BAAL AND MOLOCH. 

THE Idolatry of India certainly travelled westward; and notwithstanding the 
retbrmations of Zoroaster, Darius, or others, Persia, beyond'all doubt, jiarticipated, 
more or less, in the worship of those deities which the predecessors of the Brahmins 
<levised, and recommended to general adoption. But, there is great difliculty in 
tracing the connection; the subjects required to guide our opinion are rare; and 
the few which are known are obscun*. This would render necessary a more 
extended inve.stigation than we <'an at present institute; yet, by way of appreci- 
ating what the actual state of our knowledge affords, we shall combine desciiptions 
of tlie subjects on our Plate, given by various travellers, who have inspected them 
at considerable intervals of time one from the other. 

Thoughts on THESuB.iEeT of two Inscriptions clt in tub Hock, at Pbrskpolis; 

BNGRAVKIl IN TUB PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. WII. No. 201. 

The first place is due to copies of two Persepolitaii Inscriptions, engraved in 
the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. xvii. No. 201. of which the following history is 
given by the gentleman who communicated them, who signs himself A. F. Esq. 
T'liey were retrieved from the papers of Mr. Flower, agent in Persia for the English 
lilast India Gomfiany. While a merchant at Aleppo, he visited the ruins at 
Chihelminar, or Persepolis, for the purpose of procuring “ « draught of the fdace, 
and the stories there pictured and carved." Then follow the copied inscriptions, 
with an account of them, said to be taken at Nocturestand, and Chahelminar, In 
Persia, November, 1667. 

“ No. 1, 2. These two characters are engraven on the breasts of two horses, cut 
out of the mountain of black marble, at Nocturestand, distant a league from Chahel- 
minar, or the ancient Persepolis ; one whereof is said to be Alexanders, the other 
Rustranis [a famous hero, supposed to have lived about the time of Cambyses.] 
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No. 1. This oharacter hath some similitude with the ancient Hebrew; but the 
Persians would have it their own, though they underatand not a letter.” So far 
Mr. Floweb. 

No. 2. is a Greek Inscription, no doubt to the same import as the upper one in 
old Persian characters ; it should be read as follows, the smaller letters supplying 
the deficiencies of the original ; some produced by the alhcorroding hand of time, 
others by the ignorance, or inadvertence of the sculptor. 

TOYTO TO nPOTO/u« irPOCQnON MAEXAXNOY 
GEOY ApZAKov 0aClA*QC BACIAEQN 
APIANQN’uioC GEQN YIOY 
GEOY DAHAKOY BA<rtXEOC 

77ns is the Image of the Countenance of the deity Malach ; (erected) by Arsaces, 
king of Icings; the Atrian; son of Theon, son of 77ieopapakuSy king (of kings), (or, 
son of the God Pappacus [or Babec] king.) It is evident that this Greek is the 
production of a Partliian, or a foreigner from the Greek language ; as well by its 
omissions as by its redundancies. It is not, however, worse than what occurs 
elsewhere, of Arabian composition. 

We learn from it, 1. That this figure represents the god Maelach or Moloch. 
2. That it was executed by order of Arsaces, no doubt the second of that name, on 
behalf of Arsaces 1. whose name he assumed ; and was sculptured, apparently, by 
artists who had received a tincture of Grecian art. 3. It informs us of the country 
and family of Arsaces : which has been variously re|)orl(‘d. Arsaces, say some 
writers, was of the family of the Achaetnenidoe, the royal family of Persia; others 
say he was a Parthian. Strabo says he was king of the Dabse ; Georgius Syncellus 
affirms, that he was a nobleman of Bactria. Now, these reports are partly true, 
partly erroneous : he was, as appears by our inscription, a noble, because he was 
of royal descent, being a son and a grandson of kings. He might also be called a 
king [or, perhaps, a governor, a satrap] from this circumstance ; but, whether he exer- 
cised the office of royalty over a people, is open to doubt. His native country, 1 sup- 
pose, was Aria, or Ariana, an extensive province of Persia, bounded by the Indus, IS. 
— by the Great Sea, S. — by Parapamisus N. — and — by the limits of Media, &c. W. 
This province lying remote, and being of great extent, was a favourable situation 
for commencing revolt. Of this province he might be governor, whether native or 
not : and therefore surnamed “ the Arian.” The revolt of Arsaces M'as occasioned 
by the ill usage his brother Tiridates received from Agathocles, regent of Persia, 
&c. in the absence of the king, Antiochus. I suppose Tiridates was the elder 
brother of Arsaces. We read also, that at the time of this revolt of Arsaces in 
Parthia, Theodotus revolted in Bactria. Is this Theodotus the Theon of our in- 
scription ? If so, and if he were the father of Arsaces, we see how they might 
act in concert: this is not certain; yet as Theodotus signifies “God’s Gift,” and 
Theon signifies “descended from Gods,” the import of the names, which are evidently 
translations into Greek, might be derived from the same Parthian appellation. 

The second Inscription we are told “ is written on Rmtrams horse.” It is clearly, 

TO nPOTO/ut nPOCOnON [/3] HLOC GEOY. [«• perhaps, AIOC GEOY.] 

“ The image of the countenance of the god Belus.” — [ utherwise, of the god Jupitbk.] 
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It is impossible to determine whether these inscriptions were correctly copied by 
Mr. Flower. The Parthian Inscription unquestionably contains the same infor- 
mation as the Greek : 1 have not been able to satisfy myself with any lection of it: 
yet I think the first word of No. 1, is MLl C; and that the name Arsaca is written 
ARDSHOKTJ. A question remains, Whether these figures are productions of 
the age to which their inscription refers? It is certain they were extant prior to the 
insertion of their inscriptions; but they might be executed long before, yet not 
inscribed, till circumstances made it necessary, in process of time. If they are 
merely of the time of Arsaces, do they accurately copy former {ancient) represen- 
tations? Have we any figure of Belus or of Moloch on horseback, be.side these? 
They are of the natural size of life. The tradition of the place refers them to 
Alexander and Darius. These ideas seem to coincide with their character as 
w'orks of Arsaces ; but what could induce him thus to ornament rocks near 
Persepolis; if Chihelminar were Persepolis? and what could be the state of this 
city, palace, &c. at the time when this monument was executed? 

On the whole, this discovery of the sovereign to whom these works are attributed, 
leads to a suspicion whether he might not also command those other ornamental 
figures, still remaining at Persepolis: — their number amounts to many thousands; 
and they must have employed the labours of years ; probably, much beyond the 
reign of Arsaces. Or, did Alexander not burn and destroy the whole palace of 
Persepolis? I must own, I have often wondered at this action attributed to him : 
drunk as he was, why fire the whole? How could he bum those ]>arts constructed 
of stone? Could he so far consume this edifice, as that it might not be repaired, and 
restored to its original dignity, by some succeeding prince, Arsaces, or any other? 
Is it unlikely that this was an ancient seat of the Persian monarchs, a palace built, 
perhaps, by Cyrus; partially destroyed by Alexander; restored by Arsaces ; but 
at leiigtli deserted, through the necessity of events, and gradually mouldered to its 
present condition, by timci and accidents? We desire materials to guide us in 
answering these questions ; but, if they have an air of probability, that is all the 
proposer of them wishes at present. 

It should appear that there are several repetitions of these subjects, in the same 
neighbourhood ; insomuch, that we are not certain whether diflerent travellers 
have always described the same representation. Beside this, the differences of time 
and opportunity, must be allowed to account for minor variations in the transcripts 
of travellers. 

NiEBtiHR gives another copy, or, perhaps, another inscription ; it seems to be the 
most correct, as it is most extensive : It reads, in my judgment, to the following 
effect : 


TO npoennOH totto maeaacnot ©eot 

[ust] vAHAKOY BAEIAEOC BAClAEwr afpiaNON 
KAI ANAPIANON: EK TON wOYC ©EON 
MAB^aCNOY ©EOY APTZAKOY CourtXiw; 

BACIAEON APIAMON EK TENn fiiONTda 
EK TON vtOY ©EOY nAHAKOY BACIAivf 

Certainly this is not classic (ireek; nor can it possibly be formed into classic 
Greek ; it is evidently a translation by a Parthian, of the Parthian inscription that 
accompanies it, and whatever supplements are proposed, to give it meaning, it must 
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continue liable to exceptions as to grammar and style. However, we learn from 
it, that the sculpture to which it is annexed, represents “ the image of the deity 
Malach : [and] of Pappacus, king of kings, the Arrian and of the Arrians : [arected, to] 
Malach the god, by Arsaces, king of kings, the Arrian ; descended from Theon, 
also son of the god Pappacus, king.” The leading idea ‘of this sculpture then, 
is, “ the deity of the country, Malachbelns, (the Persian Hercules r) conferring tin; 
sovereignty on Pappacus, or on Theon, the grandfather, or the father, of Arsaces.” 

Arsaces reigned from ante A. d. 254 to 217. in which period of thirty-seven years, 
he might not only regulate the affairs of his kingdom, but command the execution 
of monuments intended to impress on posterity, a sense of his gratitude to his 
deity, and to his progenitors; but above all, perhaps, to his brother; and therefore 
he may have consecrated them in the name of Arsaces the first; — but there is no 
need to insist on this, since he assumed Arsaces as his surname. The difference of 
terms in these inscriptions may deserve notice : one is, “ son of Theon ;” the other 
is, of the race or posterity of Theon.” The phrase “ Arrian, and of the Arrians,” 
seems analogous to that of “ a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” 

Le BnuYN published delineations of these figures. Such was the extent of our 
knowledge concerning them, till our later travellers brought us more complete 
information. Mr. Mokier visited these, and other sculptures, repetitions of them, 
in his first Journey in Persia, 1808; and again 1811. Since then. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, has examined them with the eye of an artist, and delineated them with 
professional accuracy. We .subjoin an extract from his account of them. 

“ The learned Mons. de Sacey, in his “ Memoires sur les AntiquilSs de la Perse," 
gives the following translation of the inscription on the shoulder of the horse that 
bears the personage who receives the circlet. C’est ici la figure du serviteur 
d'()rmusd, du dieu Ardsushir, roi des rois d’lran, de la racedcs dieux; filsdu dieu 
Jlabec, roi.” He thus gives the Greek in its renovated state, having followed the 
copy of Niebuhr: 

TOYTO TO ir/joffwirON MACAACNOY 
GEOY AFl’a^apow /3a<riXtWC BACIA6WN 
APIANCON tK yevouC OEWN YIOY 
eeoY haiianou ba<t»X€«c 

“ The Creek is written on the shoulder of the animal, between two inscriptions ; 
both in Pehlivi characters. The upper one is extremely defaced; but the forms 
of its letters difler materially from those in the lower inscription, being similar to 
the characters 1 copied in the cave near Hadjee-abad. However, what 1 was 
able to make out, satisfied me that it was only a repetition of the same sense, con- 
veyed in both the tireek and the lower Pehlivi inscription. 

“ On the shoulder of the horse, that bears the man who bestows the circlet, 
i.s an in.scription which the same learned professor translates thus : 

C'eat ici la figure du dieu Jupiter ; 

“ And thus restores: 

tovtO TO npocwnoN aioc eeoY. 

“ The iiuseription on this horse, is also written three times over; the Greek being 
between the Pehlivi ones. 'I’he upper Pehlivi here, corresponds in character with 
the upper Pehlivi on the other horse; and appears to me to be composed of more 

dipthong 
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dipthong letters than thePehlm character used in the inscription beneath. It is, in 
consequence, vary obscure; the alphabet given by the Professor not extending to 
these varieties. The following, in Hebrew letters, is all 1 have been enabled to 
place in corresponding value: 

•MnhK 

“ Mons. de Sacey also found, on dec 3 rphermg the Pehlivi letters according to 
their value with the Hebrew, that they produced precisely the same meaning. And 
by all this it seems fully proved, that none of the lower range of sculptures at 
Nakshi Roustam are of Arsacedian origin, which many learned men have sup- 
posed, but are entirely of Sassanian work. So far their general character ; and 
if the sentences on the shoulders of the horses, in this particular bas-relief, de- 
signate the names of their riders, we must regard its design as an emblematical 
representation of the ancient Persian empire, in the person of Ardashir Rabigan, 
the hereditary successor of the great Cyrus, its founder.” pp. 552. seq. 

With the greatest deference to the learned Orientalist, we must be allowed to 
hold to the possibility that the inscriptions may be the work (as explanations) of 
a later age than the figures, if it be necessary to consider all the figures as contem- 
poraries. But, we see no objection to supposing that some of these sculptures may 
be older than others : and it might be admitted that No. 2. alludes to the captivity 
and degradation of Valerian, the Roman Emperor, by Sapor King of Persia ; with- 
out attributing the other subjects to the same period. 

The reader is now aware of the difficulties attending attempts to elucidate these 
ancient national subjects ; and will accept the following conjectures with candour.. 

fiXFlLANATZON OF THS FILATS. 

The principal Figures on the Plate are from Le Bruyn, Travels, vol. ii. p. 32. 

No. 1. Represents the principal Deity of Persia bestowing empire on a sove- 
reign, the token of which donation appears to be a ring. The reasons for presuming 
that the figure to the right is the Deity, are, not only the inscription, which places 
this beyond a doubt, but also the symbol of the club which he holds in his left 
hand. It is remarkable, that the deities in these sculptures are alone, without 
attendants ; while the mortal sovereigns constantly have attendants. This should 
seem to impljr the self-sufficiency of these Divine personages. The reader has seen 
in the preceding Plate of Sacd, that the deity grasps a club, and is farther distin- 
guished by the crescent that adorns his shoulders. In that jdate, he is a man in the 
prime of life ; in the present he is of mature age, and venerable figure. In fact, he 
approaches towards the ancient appearance of the Persian deities, in the Plate of 
Persia, Nos. 4. 6. each of which figures holds a ring. 

No. 2. Is certainly, the Persian Sovereign elevating to epipire one individua), and 
degrading another, who is represented crouching before his horse’s feet. The mass 
be&nd this monarch is clearly delineated by Sir R. K. Ppbter an an attendant* 
though Le Bruvn did not think it such, This figure has no club, but merely plact'a 
his hand on his sword. 

The head of the kneelipg figure is adorned with three rows of laurel ; the head of 
the standing figure has <xmy two row's. The former is clearly the Emperor that 

Vol. II. 3 X 
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wus ; the other ie the Emperor that s/uUl be : both hate shackles en the legs, imply- 
ing a statu of captivity. Sapor aflected to elect an Emperor for the Romans, from 
among his prisoners. 

No. .‘it. Expresses the same ideas as No. 1. but the Deity which bestows the ring 
of sovereignty, is a female, not a male. She has no attendant The personage who 
receives the ring from her has a servant behind him. He grasps the ring in his 
right hand ; in his left he holds a something — which may be the roll of a book, or 
volume : perhsms, the act of his accession. A similar roll is held by the second 
figure in the Plate of Bual, No. 5. and I think it very likely that the action of 
those figures (whose anns are broken off, in the marble) was that of giving and 
receiving a ring, like these before us. 

It is enquired whether we have any other figure of a Deity, as Moloch, on horse- 
back? In answer, we refer to Vaillant’s Medals of the Colonies, for two, which that 
eminent medallist knew not what to make of. The first is, p. 111. ranked by him 
as UNCERTAIN : the second is, p. 140. ascribed by him to Olba. The inscription, 
COL. iVL. AUG. oLUAiiEN. he rcads, Colonia Julia Augusta Olbaffenontm. [ride No. 4.j 
Olba was a city in Pamphylia,in this medal called a. colony; by Strabo, fuyaifivfm, “of 
great strength,” or well fortified \magtm munitio. We have the same ascription given 
to Tyre, Josh. xix. 29. “ the strong city. Tyre Urbem munitissimam.] The Games of 
Julius and Augustus shew by whom it was favoured ; though without this testimony 
we should not have known that Julius had thus privileged it. Yaillant says, this 
coin is among the mo.st rare and most elegant. The head is Gordian. On the 
reverse of another medal of the same town is Bacchus. This figure is Deus JLunits, as 
appears by the crescent over his shoulders, on horse-back : and I think it clear from 
the form and ornaments of his cap, that this is the same deity as is sculptured on 
these rocks at Persepolis. If the medallist had not inserted the crescent> the cap 
might not have sufficiently distinguished him; but the crescent proves him to be of 
eastern origin, and identifies him with the Persian deity. 

There is also another mark of distinction : the Persian Sovereigns have a super- 
abundance of hair flowing over their shoulders ; in No. 3. it emulates the redun- 
dancy of our Judges' full-bottoms, and like them seems to be formed of adventitious 
materials. [Comp. No. 2. Plate vii. Solomons Song. ^ This agrees with the medals of 
the Persian, or Parthian Monarchs, in the Plate Medal.h of Parthia ; and no less 
with the pleasantry of Vespasian, who, when the people of Home talked of a comet, 
which appeared not long before he died, — he observed, that it could not portend 
death to him who was bald, but to the king of Parthia, who wore his hair in abun- 
dance.” The deity Moloch, in No. 1. has no superfluity of this natural ornament ; 
and in No. 3. the sex of the deity is apology sufficient for her curls and decorations. 
On her head is a cap, with three tiers of embellishments ; a handsome necklace 
round her neck; a girdle round her waist, &c. [Comp. Plate of Baalshalisha, 
No. 8. for Indian embellishments of a like kind.] 

It is difficult for whoever is not somewhat familiar with the mythology of hea- 
thenism, to enter sufficiently into the principle that the sexuality of the deities was 
not permanent; but variable at pleasure. Jupiter, for instance, is best known 
among us under the title of “ Father of Gods and men but, he was anciently 
acknowledged also, as “ the universal Mother^ and is expressly called nymjihe, a 
female, by certain mythologists. 

As art could not possibly represent this mutation of sex in a single subject, 
ancient artiste were under the necessity of combining the proper parts of each sex 
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ia the same When they had occasion to employ the principle. Of this, a 

dear and indisputable instance may be seen in the British Museum, conspicuous!}^ 
placed amonf^ the collection of the late Mr. Townley. For evidence to the same 
effect, though in different figures, compare the Deua Luuus and Deu Luna on our 
Plate of .^o/. Nos. fi, 7: of Antioch in Puidia^ Nos. 10, 10, 10: of Beth-Shek, 
No. 6. &c. The reader must not, tlien, be surprized, that we identify the mascuUuu 
and bearded Moloch of No. 1. with the delicate and splendid female of No. 3. 
And, supposing that idolatry began with the worship of the Sun, t. e. Jitutl, we may 
venture to consider this mixture of sexes in Moloch, as the origin of all the herm- 
i 4 >hroditeB, hermathenas, bearded-fortunes, &c. in heathen mythology, and ancient 
art: the origin of all change of dresses by the sexes (in order to change the sex 
itself, were it possible) at the feast of Deu* Lunns, or Dea Luna (vide Moon, in the 
Dictionary,) which is prohibited so early as Moses, Deut. xxli. 5. “ The woman 
•hall not wear that which pertaineth to a man, neither shall a man put on a woman’s 
garment.” The Hebrew of this passage, by a phraseology stronger than that 
adopted in our translation, prohibits the woman from wearing the distinctions of 
the male sex ; among which, a beard is by appointment of nature, “ what pertaineth 
to a man.” The subject is too long, too discussive, and too recondite for tliis place. 
Yet by way of shewing, rather than dissipating, its obscurity, it may be hinted, 
that the posterity of Noah early divided themselves into two parties; one called 
“Children of the Sun,” — the other, “Children of the Moon.” These boasted of 
their divinity, each against the other ; and to enfori-e the superiority they vaunted, 
each fought for its favourite deity: but after their fighting-fever was over, they were 
reconciled — at least till neur umbrage was taken. 

No. 5. The action of the Sovereign No. 2. is illustrated by a medal of Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, in which he is graciously extending his hand, whether toward an 
individual, or toward his subjects at large. The cap on his head, and his general 
appearance shew, that the artists of antiquity delineated their kings as representa- 
tives of deity ; which indeed was their character in the East ; and undoubtedly, 
many of their early kings became the deities of later ages. 

No. 6. A coin of Parthia: the king wears almost precisely such a cap as the 
principal figure in No. 2. which renders it remarkable. The reverae has the two 
deities Baal and Moloch, armed, on each side of an altar : probably of different sexes. 

No. 7. Another reverse, representing Baal and Moloch ; manifest by the insignia 
of the star and the crescent:— of different sexes. 

No. 8. The same deities, armed ; the sexes intended to be distinguished : 
Moloch has the beard of a man, with the breasts of a woman. Another reverse. 

No. 9. A Figure of Venus, from the Indian Zodiac ; she holds as her distinctive 
symbol, a large ring, which seems to be analogous to that held by the figures in 
Nos. 1, 3; and indeed her resemblance to tlie female figure of No. 3. is, by means of 
this ring, very striking. She rides on a camel. 

No. 10. The First Inscription in Persepolitan, and Greek letters ; copied from 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

No. 11. The Second Inscription; from the same. 

t4-t That Arsaces adopted much of the Grecian manners, and even styled himself Philelknoa. 
“ Lover of the Greeks,” appears from the coins which form the center of tlie Plate of “ Jewish 
Coins” Plate 11. in which also ho is styled “ king of kings.” 

%* The Sasaanian dynasty extingnisbed the race of Arsarcs, and took its place on the throne 
of Persia, about A. n. 262. 


9x2 
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'* * * 

No. DCCXLI. Heathen Deities, Mutation op Sex. 

THE notion of the Deities of Heathenism being of no Sex, or of either Sexj at 
pleasure, is so little understood among us, that it requires a few words by way of 
elucidation. We shall instance in the Sun and Moon, chiefly, because nothing can 
be more repugnant to our language, our established customs, and our feelings, than 
to consider the Sun as feminine, and the Moon as masculine. Milton, who is good 
English authority, speaks of the Sun and Moon as 

Dispensing male and female light, 

Which two great sexes animate the world : 

but in the German language, the Moon is masculine, Der Mond, and the Sun' is 
feminine. Die Sonne. An Arabian poet says expressly, 

To be in the feminine gender is no disgrace to the Sun ; 

Nor to be of the masculine gender is any honour to the Moon : 

In India, the Moon is masculine, in the character of the god Sdtna; a.nd 
the reader has seen in No. on. that the Moon is King’, in its turn, among the 
lieavcnly bodies, according to the notions of the ancient Chaldaeans, as stated in 
the Desatir. 

We must therefore settle strongly in our minds this intercommunity, or rather 
ad libitum assumption of gender, among the Pagan immortals, before we can justly 
appreciate, or understand, though iropesrfectly, certain passages of Scripture. Nor 
should we be surprized to find this .Moloch, though king as a potentate, and though 
bearded as a male, yet merging into a female, possessing female properties, witli 
the qualities and attributes of Venus herself, the goddess of love and beauty. Por 
instance. 

When considering the subject of Succoth Benoth, in No. ccxnr. we 
observed, that the word benos on a medal of Hierapolis, had puzzled Vaillant: 
this however we referred (ultimately) to the goddess Venus: and it may be strongly 
queried, whether the Olhahen. of No. 4. should not be read OZfio-BENOs, intending 
BENOS (Venus) worshipped at Olba; implying that this Deus Luuus, this crescent- 
adorned deity, was but another form of Venus. 

Amos V. 26. Israel when in the wilderness set up — the temporary residemces of 
your Moloch, ai\d of that Chiun [Chiven] you set up your images: and the star of 
your divinities which ye made to yourselves. [Comp. No. mil.] This star appears 
on our medals, arid denotes the son. Supposing the crescent to denote Moloch, 
or Chiven, it marks the queen of Heaven; “the productive powers feminine,” 
as Mr. Parkhurst renders Succoth-Senoth. Now, that the Midiauite women — 
the seducers, and so Israel — the seduced, worshipped this goddess, is notorious in 
the open profligacy of Zimri, son of a chief house in Israel, with Cozbi, [possibly, 
(Hindoo) Cusbee, a prostitute,] daughter of a prince of Midian, Numb. xxv. 

1 Kings xi. “Solomon loved many strange women.... who turned away his 
heart. ..he went after Astoreth, goddess of the Zidonians; and Milcom the abomi- 
nation of the Ammonites. . . He built a high place for Molecl^ the abomination of the 
children of Ammon.” I think it clear, that Mokch is the same as Milcom, bearing 
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the' same character ; and that Mileom is a goddess of the Amniottitet, no less than 
Ashtoret/i, witli whom she is associated, is goddess of the Zidonians. By female 
deities tiie heart of Solomon was turned away. 

1 Kings xxi. If Ashtoreth and Moleeh be taken as the same deity, it leads to 
the Meraiion at least of an idea not commonly entertained on the history of Naboth. 
Ahah, king of Israel, married Jezabel, a princess of the Zidonians. Moreover, 
Abab built an altar and a temple for Baal, chap. xvi. 33. He also made a grove 
rather (literally) an Ashrehov Ashtaroth, either a shrine, or figure, or both; the 
goddess which Jezabel had been used to worship at Zidon. Aekreh, may be a 

Syrian name for the Hebrew Moleeh, the king. The histopr reports that Naboth 
was a worshipper of Jehovah ; consequently, he was obnoxious, like Elijah, to the 
wrath of Jezabel ; and, as he pleads the laws of Jehovah against Ahah, verse 3. 
Jezabel directs the men of his city to proclaim a fast: — set Naboth at the head of 
the solemnity, who will act his part with a very ill grace ; and let two spies scru-. 
tinize his actions ; to entrap him, oii the very principles for which he is such an 
Outrageous stickler. . .T^hc^ jtroclaimed a fast; and made Naboth to sit at the head of’ 
the people: and there came into the assembly, as if accidentally, two low men, sons of 
Belial, and sat down over against him, so as to watch his deportment ; and they 
'witnessed against him, saying, Naboth does now blaspheme [ — quit, forsake, — bid 
*'good b'ye" to the worship of j the gods, [plural] even Moleeh. Naboth could not 
deny this ; as he knew in his heart he was forced to his painful pre-eminence, and 
that he had much rather have been at home, engaged in worshipping Jehovah ; so 
they took him, and stoned him, &c.” Naboth, therefore, fell a martyr to his fidelity 
to the worship of the Lord ; and for this reason, apparently, Jezabel, who had 
procured his death, is immediately threatened with punishment — “the dogs shall 
devour her, &c.” 

Baal Paon (Numb. xxv. .3.) is certainly Baal with the distinctive marks of the 
female sex; to this agrc'es the impurities of his worship. Vide also Hosea x. 10. 
where the Chiven of the passage in Numbers is described as “ that shame;" under a 
feminine ^vQn\. It should seem also, as if idolatry were called fornication, because 
fornication was an attendant on idolatry ; and no wonder, as the changing, or the 
united, (androgynous) sexes, of the idols, contributed to promote that crime [and 
worse,] ill their worshippers: — certainly, not less than when companions of each 
sex, were objects of their adoration, as in Judges ii. 13. iii. 7. vi. *20. x. G. 2 Kings 
xvii. 16. xxi. 3. tkc. Prom these passages it may be inferred that AsJtreh, or Ashta- 
roth, was the female companion of Baal. The same apparently is Merodach, also 
Nebo, and others. These latter titles I propose slightly to examine. 

Merodach is mentioned in that curious passage, Jer. 1. 2. “ Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces : her idols are confounded : her images are broken in 

E ieces.” The rendering of the Lxx. is extremely remarkable. “ Is abashed (deeply 
lushes) Bel, the fearless ; the delicate Merodach is given up.” It is clear, by their 
epithet the dieh’cafe, that they considered Merodach as a goddess; yet Mr. Pabk- 
HURST derives this title from a root signifying to break in pieces; and, oiir subject 
shews that these ideas are very compatible; for though on some of our medals, 
this goddess be armed in a manner truly formidable, yet she is delicate in other 
respects. Moreover, this may suggest the true sense of the Hebrew words. “ Bel 
is abashed, timid; Merodach is divided — dismayed — overcome with trepidation. 
Her female labours are abashed ; her [ludicrous] female idols are confounded.” 
Here as it should seem, the characters of the female sex are attributed to Bel; the 
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words ** idols," and ** labour," have the feminine form, although their relation to Bei 
be no less apparent than to Merodach. The prophet seems to employ equivocal 
terms throughout ; and especially to play on the word idols; it should be ** gods,” 
alilim — for which the text reads excrementitious deities. 

Perhaps this correlation is still stronger in the title Nebo, or Nebu: fur it deserves 
remark, that the king called in Scripture, N is known throughout the 

East, under the title of 'Rkuilmazzar : so that I^ebu and Bel are in this instance 
interchangeable. Nor is this all ; for the female bashfulness here attributed to Bel, 
may perhaps warrant us in attributing other femalities to this deity : for which 
consult Isaiah xlvi. 1. a passage hitherto unintelligible, because translators have 
not adverted to the attitude of women during delivery, in the East, which is — 
standing, leaning forward, over a bed, or &c. Literally, the words are — Bel cioucA^ 
eth the knees; ^ebu bends the back; their labours were equal to [those of J animals ; 
even to great animals, their burdens were suspended; the beating was to paJpilalion (or 
extreme lassitude.) 'They have bent their backs; they have crouched their knees, in 
union; they were unable to deliver the burden; but [ — insomuch that, ms.] their oten 
lives in turning [straining] loent forth.” Observe how this sense of the passage is 
established by the antithesis following. “ Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and 
all the remnant of the house of Israel; borne (by me) Jrom the belly; carried (by me) 
from the womb: and even to old age J am that person i and even to the turn of life 
[grey hairs, Eng. Tr.] 1 will carry you. 1 hare mtule you, as children are made ; 
amd / will bear you, as children are borne; even 1 will carry you, as children are 
carried ; ami will deliver you, as children are delivered.” This prophet frequently 
employs a repetition of words allied in sound, but varied in sense : hence the neat- 
ness of his turn of words is extremely didicult to preserve, in translation. In this 
passage he repeats several words; for instance [the hgures mark the verses, res- 
pectively.] 

1. Omusiuth. 2. Shebi. 1. Neshati. 1. Nesha. 2. Meleth. 

3 Omusitn. 4. Shebeh. 3. Neshaim. 3. m-Nesha. 4. a-Meleth. 

Surely this echo of words demonstrates the connection of the verses with each 
other; and, as all interpreters agree in rendering the latter verses, it justifies 
an endeavour to annex such a sense to the former verses, as maintains their anti- 
thetical correspondence with their fellows. This sense, too, coincides with the 
import of other passages of Scripture, as above explained, and corroborates the 
proposition, that the offices and peculiarities of the female sex are attributed to 
Baal, as well as to 31oloch, who, if she be sometimes a man, he is sometimes a 
woman ; pregnant, says the prophet, but to no issue ; and suffering the pains of 
labour, but to no delivery. 

It is highly credible that there are in Scripture other female deities, which ulti- 
mately terminate in Moloch : — Baal Gad, Josh. xi. 17. — Baal Shalisha. (vide the 
triple busts in the Plate of Baalshalisha, Nos. 7 — 12.] Huzzab, Nahum.’ii. 7. — et. al. 
— ^But, to investigate these would 'extend the subject to an inconvenient length. 

The render will naturally infer from what has been adduced, that only a small 
portion of the depravities of Heathenism is known where Christianity — the greatest 
blessing ever offered to suffering humanity !— has prevailed. Happily, they have 
been suppressed by public opinion as well as by public law. Nor should it be 
forgot, that the better informed class of Heathen, alive to the feelings of natural 
ronscience, and of shame, endeavoured to palliate these monsters of immorality 
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under the pretext of their being symbolical stories, “cunningly devised fables,” 
mythos for the initiated, and containing wonderful mysteries ! only to be discloSl^d 
under th * seal of secrecy. To what subterfuges will not the perversity of the 
human mind have recourse, to evade the clear dictates of unpolluted Nature! 

No. DCCXLII. 

DIFFERENT LECTIONS: PERSIAN HERCULES, INDIAN? 

THE double Lection of the Inscription written on the shoulder of the horse that 
carries the deity, in the preceding Plate of Persian Antiquities, cannot have es- 
caped the notice of the reader. Certainly one of the two Lections is erroneous; and 
no less certainly, the respect due to the opinion of the learned Moiis. le Baron dk 
Sacey, must justify us for having added that ’' hich he prefers. He reads AIOC« 
Jujpiter: but, were it asked, What business Jupiter has here? and. By what right 
that deity beai's the club as his symbol? The answers to these questions would 
be dithcult. Not to insist, as we justly might, that the symbols of the Persian 
Jupiter are altogether different See Plate, Medals or Persia, Nos. 4. C. 

We have another reason for adding a few words to what has been offered in 
explanation of this subject. Sir W. Ouseley in the second volume of his Tror 
vels in the East, has instituted a comparison of considerable length between the 
Rustram of Persia and the Hercules of (ireece. Had the learned author looked 
eastward instead of westward for the object of his comparison, he would have 
found resemblances more conclusive and satisAictory. Such at least, is our opinion; 
for we hold that the intercourse of Persia with India was more early and more 
intimate than it ever was with Greec**; and that the disposition to borrow from 
the (ireeks was not a natural, but a forced and adventitious accommodation of a 
jiart only of the Persian nation. Under this persuasion we offer the following 
extracts. 

“The Indian H erc ules, according to Cicero, was called Reins. He is the same 
with Rala. the brother of Crishna, and both are conjointly worsliipped at Mutra; 
indeed they are considered as one Avatara, or incarnation of Vishnu. RtUa is 
represented as a stout man w ith a club in his hand.” Asiatic Research, vol. vi. p. 270. 

“There is a very ancient statue of Rala-Rama at a place called Baladeva, which 
answers minutely to the description of the [ancient] Greek, Megasthenes. It was 
visited some years ago by the late Lieut. Stewart, and I shall describe it in his own 
words : “ Bala-Rama is represented there with a ploughshare in his left hand, 
with which he hooked his enemies, and in his right hand a thick cudgel, with which 
he cleft their skulls; his shoulders are covered with the skin of a tyger. Baldeo 
is thirteen miles E. by S. from Mutra.” Jb. p. 294. 

“ Here I shall observe, that the ploughshare is always represented very small ; it 
is sometimes omitted ; and that it looks exactly like a harpoon, with a strong hook, 
or Agqff, as it is usually called by fishermen. My Pandits inform me also, that 
Bala- Rama is sometimes represented with his shoulders covered with the skin of a 
lion.” p. 295. 

After this evidence, the similarity between the Hercules of India and the Hercules 
of Persia, by ineans of this symbol, the club, becomes more than hypothetical. Nor 
is this without its influence on the reading of the Inscription, which, if it might have 
been would have agreed with the Indian name, and with Cicero’s appellation 
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of the Dei^ : whereas, we are not aware that the reading 2>ioi, Jvpiter, agrees with 
any thing Persian. It can only be a blunder of some ordinary stone-cutter, who 
certainly was not the sculptor, but lived long after him. 

No. DCCXLIII. The Subject continued: Moloch ? 

INSCRIPTIONS of so long standing, and in many places obscured by time and 
accidents, may appear to afford different letters to diflerent'decypherers, without the 
smallest imputation on their accuracy. And moreover, when written on rocks, na- 
tural cracks and fissures not seldom alter the appearance of the characters inscrib- 
ed. I cannot reconcile myself to the Lection TO MACAACNOY ©eOY, of Mons. De 
Sacey ; as it affords no name of a deity, either Persian or Greek; yet, I must confess, 
that Sir W. Ouseley has this reading in his transcript of the Inscription, Plate 65. 
Travels, vol. ii. We know no deity of the name of Masdas; nor will the characters 
form Ormusd, or any other acknowledged appellation. I have, therefore, ventured 
to read MA6AAKNOY, as coming nearest to the Greek MoXok, of Acts vii. 43. and of 
the Lxx. Jer. xxxii. 35. The appellation in Hebrew imports little other than King. 

No. DCCXLIV. METHOD OF PROPORTIONING IDOLATROUS 
HUMAN FIGURES, USED BY ANCIENT STATUARIES. 

WE have had frequent occasion to regret the ignorance of learned men on the 
common arts of life, but on none more strongly than on those denominated the 
Arts of Design. In No. eexx. we complained of their mis-translating the working 
tools of the Statuary; and this complaint we must repeat. Our translators have thus 
rendered a very descriptive passage, Isaiah xliv. 12: 

“ The smith with the tongs [margin, oare] both worketh in the coals, and fashioneth 
it with hammers, and worketh it by the strength of his arms ; yea, he is hungry, and 
his strength faileth ; he drinketli no water, and is faint.” 

“ The carpenter stretcheth out his rule; he marketh it out with a line; he fitteth 
it with planes; and he marketh it out with the compass; and maketh it after the 
figure of a man; according to the beauty of a man, that it may remain in the 
house.” 

Wliat can be the meaning of the phrase, “ He fitteth this image with planes r 
(between the actions of marking it out with a line,” and “ marking it out with the 
#‘ompaKs.”) Can a plane be employed in any part of the process of carving a hu- 
man figure, in M'ood, or in stone? Surely not. But, if it could be so employed, 
certainly it would not be before the compasses had been used in proportioning the 
subject. For we must consider that the application of a plane, by a carpenter, is 
to smootlicn the surface of a board, not to delineate any thing on it, but rather to 
erase wliat may be already there; whatever is rough, and rises above the superfi- 
( ies; and besides, the use of this word in the plural leads to the notion of several 
fdaiics in s’.iceession: — first, a coarse jack-plane, then a finer. We must acknow- 
ledge lliat foreign versions have better rendered the passage, “ The carpenter 
opens his rule, and traces it with chalk; he makes it with squares, [or, he regulates 
it by the he gi^es it form by the crmipass,” The lxx. render, “he- 

|•^guIate8it h\ measure:" Vulgate, “be forms it with red chalk, he sets it by the 

square." 
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square.* It appears then, that these interpreters understood the instmment called a 

3 ware, used by carpenters, to bo here intended ; and so Scheuzku expressly ex- 
, ains it; not suspecting any other meaning of the Mord square. 

Bishop Lowth is little nearer to the true sense, on the whole; his rendering is. 

He marketh out the form of it with red-ochre, 

He worketh it with the tharj> tool. 

We must now submit the words of this passage to careful examination. 

1. It is certain that the Hebrew word werf, signifies red-chalk, ov red-ochre; a 
natural production of the earth. Pliny says, lib. xxxv. cap. 0. that “ the red chalk 
of Egypt and Africa is most useful to workmen, as it penetrates best.” This re<l 
chalk {nihried) was known also to Homer, who describes vessels employed in the 
Trojan war, as painted with it. 

2. That (p) kav, denotes a line; and that the Prophet says, the carpenter 
stretches out this line; which we shall suppose him to ha\e ehargerl with red cliaik, 
by rubbing it well in; then fixing this line tight at each end, and springing if, 
(striking is the phrase among workmen,) the red chalk vill delineate, or niark, the 
place of the line from end to end, wherever it has struck. This action is don<“ 
every day among us. Now, a number of lines thus drawn at regular intervals, 
horizontallj/, and crossed by others at the same inU rvals, perpendicularly, will form 
so many squares’, these squares, thus obtained, give points of intersection, and areas 
inclosed, which correspond with an original, squared in like manner; or, these 
squares may be used as a scale whereby to proportipn a work of any kind. [The 
process forms a regular principle, or procedure of art, and is of constant application ; 
as appears in “The Artist’s Repository.”] This is the very meaning of the 
Prophet; literally, “ho makes it in the squares,” / i/wra/. For, that, 

3. The word used by the Prophet denotes squares, appears from the rendering.^ 
of the Lxx. and Vulgate, though misapplied to an instrument, called a square. So, 
Exod. xxxviii. 5. “ He cast ybwr rings for the yhiir ends” — the four corners of the 
square, “ of the grate of brass.” Exod. xxvi. 4. “ The uttermost edge of a cur- 
tain;” — the corner of the square: in fact, the word signifies an angle —the angle of a 
house, frequently; — the external angle, which in most houst's is square. 

4. I am really unwilling to change the import of the word rendered “ com- 
passes;” to which instrument it has been very long applied; but, as the introduction of 
squares, with their application, in this instance, supersedes the use oi compasses, and 
lays them aside entirely, I apprehend, we must take this word to mean an outline, 
the contour, the circumference of the figure drawn in among, and by means of, the 
squares. The outline of the Human Figure we know is cun'e in its parts ; which is the 
genuine idea of the word : literally, “ and in the curve outlines he delineates if.” 

5. “ And makes it according to the image of (ty’tt aish) — a chief man,” a digni- 
tary, a SOVEREIGN. This is nothing more than natural to the einulation of an 
artist: the Egyptian Deities are no excejitions; though the more striking instances 
of this endeavour and this success, in accord w'ith our own feelings, must be sought 
among the Greeks. It is uncertain whether in the I’arly days of the prophet Isaiah 
the reputation of Grecian art was high or extensive : we know it was popular ril. 
Tyre, when Ezekiel wrote, for he describes the ship of Tyre as decorated with an 
elegant statue of a protecting deity, brought from Chittim, i. e. Greece. Gomp. 
No. ccxvii.6. 

VoL. II. 3 Y 
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Iftlu! Pro|)l»(‘t has been thus technical in his description of this process, it is 
worth oiir while to understand his language, and to bring it to the test of ex- 
perieiire. Very fortunately, among the mass of figures collected by Baron 
Denon, ill his “Travels in Egypt,” is one which perfectly illustrates this passage; 
ami sIm'ws, that, in Egypt, a jnocess was practised similar to that described by 
Isaiah in a manner so orderly; Mhichw'e should recollect consists in 1. filling a 
line with red chalk; 2. stretching it over a surface; 3. striking it, thereby 4. forming 
Ihu's; crossing tliese lines, tlierehy forming 5. squares; 6. delineating the contour 
of (he figure in these sipiares; and 7. finishing it with dignified proportion and 
majesty, to represent a sovereign; in a high style, and character — a di^inity worthy 
to occupy a niche in a temph' consecrated to its lionour. 

Nor is this all: fori understand the Prophet, assaying, “When those of the 
same profession are met to admire this Figure, when it is, in modem language, e.v/ii- 
hiled, and awaits their suffrages, even then should the whole Academy be ashamed 
of their idol, even then, should the body of professors, as one man, stand astonished, 
and blush at their folly.” The inauguration of statues, or opening them to public 
inspection was (as it still is in statuary countries) an occasion of great festivity, 
of public processions, and of extraordinary gratification to the artists. Eit/e Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s (jloldcn Image, Dan. chap. in. 

Ji(“t us now attemi to an existing instance, in illustration of these suggestions: 

M. 1)i:non's lirplaualion of No. 1. Plate cx.xiv. Travels in Egypt. 

“ A Figure, which 1 belie\e to be that of Orus or (he Fhirtli, son of Isis or Osiris. 
1 have seen it most frequently with one or other of those divinitic.s, or making 
offerings to thi'in; alwajs a Figure younger, and of smaller proportion, than them- 
selves. 1 found this on one of tlie columns of the portico of Tentyra: it was 
covered uith stucco, and painted. The stucco being jiartly sealed off, gave me 
the o|)portunily of discovering lives tuaced. «s */’ with red chalk. Curiosity 
prompted me to take away the whole of the stucco, and I found the form of the 
Figure sketched, with corrections of the outline; a dixnsion into twenty-tico parts ; the 
separation of the thighs being in the middle of the whole height of the Figure, and 
(he head comprising rather less than a seventh part. Had the Egyptians then a 
model, a rule, an original canon? Had they then an art, whose principles were fixed?” 
— So far this artist: we may safely answ'cr his ((uestions in the aflirmative; and may 
say, that to such a ‘model, rule, or canon,’ to such an ‘art whose principles were 
fixed,’ is the allusion of the Prophet Isaiah in the passage under consideration. 

As the Figure, which we have copied, explains the process to satisfaction, and 
affords umpiestionable evidence, we close our investigation, by merely arranging 
the viTsion of these stanzas. The whole passage is one of the most poetical eflu- 
.sions in Scripture ; of which Bishop Lowth says, “ It far exceeds any thing that 
ever was written on the subject, in force of argument, energy of expression, and 
elegance of composition.” — Yes, surely; for the Prophet was restricted by no 
hesitation in behalf of public decorum ; he exposes that vice with the whole fury 
of his poetical inspiration, at which Horace only sneers, lih. i. Sat. 8. 

Olint fruncus ernm ficulnvs, inutile lignum. 

Cum fuber incertus, scamnum faceret ne Priapum, 

Maluit esse Deum. Deus inde ego, furum aviumque 
Maxima formido.——— 
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The Sculptors of imagery statues are all of them vauity ; 

Even their most highly valued (master-pieces) shall nut profit them: 

Bather* they themselves witness against them; 

^hey neilhei sec, nor know ;) 

Therefore they shall be confounded. 

When one such artist hath formed a Deity, 

Or, when a founder hath cast a molten image. 

Is it profitable for any thing ^ 

Behold, all his fellow-artists shall be ashamed, # 

And the workmen themselves, who form the human (statue). 

They shall assemble together, even all of them, 

They shall stand — they shall fear they shall be ashamed, os one man, 

[At the public Exhibition of this Figure as a work of arf.] 

The worker in iron — he sharpeneth the sacred tool; 

He worketh it in the glowing coals. 

And with his hammer he giveth it a proper shape, and edge, 

And labourcth it with the power of his arm ; 

Surely, too ! he is hungry, and his strength faileth ; 

He dnnketh no water, and is faint. 

The worker in woods — he stretcheth out the line ; 

And striketh it, coloured with red chalk : 

He skotcheth it ( the Figure ) in among the squares, 

And in its contours he correctly delineatelh it. 

Yea, lie execnieth it (in a style) according to (the character of) a superior man, 
According to the glory (in beauty) of the human form, 

That it may dignify a sacred station in a temple. 

Snch seem to be the sentiments, and such is the language, oftlie Prophet. Who- 
ever is acquainted with tlie history of art, knows that the expressions of the writer, 
are not only correct and technical, but strongly descriptive of vv hat, after all, is iridc^s* 
cribable, that spirit of exertion and rivalship, ofappropriating personal fame, national 
honour, and civic dignity, to which we are beliolden for the productions of a l^rax- 
itcles and a Phidias; for the Venus of Cnidus, for the Hercules of Glycon, and for 
the Pythian Apollo: those more than mortal statues, the pride of the artist, and tlie 
amateur! not of their own day only, when they were fresh from the masters hand, 
but of whoever can justly appreciate their merit ; while we cannot but pity that 
blindness — that depravity of heart, which prompted their votaries to adore them as 
simulachra of Deities, if not as Deities themselves— marble though they were! 

No.DCCXLV. The Subject continued: M.Belzoni's Discoveuies. 

\VR cannot do better, in continuation of this subject, than recall the readers 
alteution to the description given by M. Belzom of the processes practised by the 
sculptors employed to decorate the tombs of the ancient sovereigns ot Lgy pt ; 
transcribed at large, in No. dlxxxiv. He speaks of sketcli(‘s tiuished in red lines, 
by the first artist, — another more skilful corrected the errors, if any, by lines in 
black; to be distinguished from those which were imjierfect,” &c. llio process 
(‘onfinns the re[)resentalions of the preceding No, and maailests the care taken to 
maintain the dignity of Art, even in performance's uliich were destined never to be 
visited by tin* liglit of day. 

It has been observed, of the prophet Isaiah, that he apjiears to have been sui- 
gularly well informed on what related to Egypt, and to the countries up the Nile, 
Ethiopia, kc. The extent of our present acipKiiiitaiicc with those countries, by 

3 i 2 
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nu;ans of tho Anlii|iulios, Templos, Obelisks, Statues, &c. disinterred within a few 
years past, jiistilies tlje observation ; and shews, that if he had not personally visited 
tlie banks of tlo' Nile — whieh is possible— be liad certainly obtained correct infor- 
mation respeetinj? their ]>rodnctions and curiosities, natural and artificial. 

No. DCCXLVI. The .Suhject continued. Beaten Work. 

^WHAI' has been said applies to statues of terra cotta, of wood, of bronze, of 
marble; whatever may be modelled, or chissclled, or cast; but, we oii^ht not 
totally to lose siyht of one of the most ancient proei sses of Sculptiue, that by which 
fi^jiires of coriNid<'rable magnitude were made by hammer work, or what our trans- 
lation renders, “ Beaten Work.” 

The earliest mention of this kind of sculpture appears to be Exod. x.w. 28. “ Thon 
shall make two cherubim of gold, oi beaten icork shall thou make tlii'iu,” ke. Gold 
is, eertainly, lh(> most ductile of metals, it admits of beating into a very thin plate, 
so thin, indeed, as to feel every impression of the tool ; as in the practice of chasing. 
It will follow, that whatever were tin* size of these cherubim, they were but light. 
Had they been of solirl gold their weight would have rendered them cumbersome, 
very inconvenient to the liearers, — who, it will be recollected, were priesls, on whose 
shoulders the Ark with its accompaniments was carried -an<l wlio could not be 
numerous in this service. The reader has, undoubtedly, seen iustane<>s of the 
application of this process in miniature, in the small dimensions of a watch-case; 
but that it was not incompetent to the production of the largest works, is e\ident 
from the execution of the famous anli<|Ue horses captured by Buonaparte at Venice, 
and placed by him on the summit of his pom|)ous triumphal arch at Faris. 

How far this mode of scul|tturc Q.vlended, or prevailed among the Hebrew's, we 
have no means of stating ; it does not appear that the art of casting necessarily 
superseded it, — and that casting was extant in the days of IMoscs is clear, from 
the instanee of the Golden Calf. But, this hammer-work is thought to ha\e been 
the more ancient ])roce.ss; and it may bear a question perhaps, notwithstanding 
what we have said on the suhject, in No. Dccxxxviii. Whether the 'reraphim of 
l,aban were not of gold, and wrought after this manner. 

Profane history atl’ords no light on this enquiry. We know from Herodotus, 
Pol. (Ji). that Darius Hystaspes, of Persia, long after the art of casting was in vogue, 
erected to his favourili! wife Artystoiu\ tiu' daughter of Cyrus, a statue of gold 
tornu'd by hammer-work ; Eimi* yrpv<ntiv fffvptjXarov ciroitiaaro. "^I'liis was early in the 
fifth century before A. n. The golden statue of Jiqiiter dedicateil by Cypselus at 
Olympia, between the years six hundred and sixty and six hundred and thirty ante 
A. D. was of hammer- work, <t</mprjXaToe. .Strabo, lib viii. So that w'e have authority 
for the continuance of the praeliee; and that in ditferent countries. 

Pansanias, Itb. lii. ca/j. 17. deserihes a mode of workmanship that seems to be 
analogous to what we read in the prophet Isaiah. Says that ancient traveller. 
On the right hand of Chalcia'cius, there is a brazen statue of Jupiter, the most 
ancient of all the brazen works which this place eontains; [or, perhaps, as Mr. 
l*ayne Knight rmuli'rs, “ the most ancient statue of brass then known,” iraXaiorarov 
r’ai'raii’, o7ro<Ta tern yaX/cs. lutrod. Uillelauli tSculp ,\ — tile whole of this statue is not 
one entire work ; but the parts were fabricateil separately, and afterwards so aptly 
united together with nails, as not to be capable of dissolution,” says Mr. Taylor: 
certainly, as not to Vie taken to pieces without violence. The reader will recognize 
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the process, Isaiah xli. 6. et $eq. “So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and 
he that smootheth with the hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready 
for the sodering, and he fast('ned it with nail'., that it should not lie moved,” 
t. e. in the language of Mr. Taylor, “th.it it should not be capable of dissolution.” 
If, it were ready for being united by means of sodering, or by any other means, it 
certainly was wrought in separate pieces: and as the .Jupiter describi'd Jjy 
Pausanias was of brass, it is probable that the prophi't describes the process of 
casting and afterwards tinishing by hand, a bra/en slatiu*, as practised in his day^. 

Brass is so dithcuit a metal to work by the hammer, that 1 «onld not be certain 
that hammer-work is the kind of sculpture intended by the prophet; but, to enter 
into a critical investigation of the terms he uses, is not om intention at this time. 
Comp. No. eexx. 

No. DCCXLVII. PROGRESS OP IDOL-MAKING : EYES INSERTED. 

“ EYES have they, but they see not,” is the rejiroach of more than one Hebrew 
W’riter, on the Idols of the Heathen. It is barely possible that the reader is aware 
of the importance attrilnited by ancient Artists ami their jiations to this most 
cxpre.ssive, and indeed vivifying, feature of the coiinlenanee. Homer certainly 
intends to describe majestic lieanty, when he calls .Juno or-ci/nl; or, at least, large- 
eyed, /B ooth c, meaning perhaps, as the Scholiast says, large blaek Eyes, /nXamfOaX/joc, 
and beauty of another class, by the epithet hbif-eijid, giviai to Minerva. Other 
goddesses had Eyes of other colours. 'I'he .statues of tbest' Dninities ri'.dized these 
peculiarilie.s, as part of their attributes. Pausanias, hh. i. aijt. 14. mentions a 
statue of Minerva at Athens, which had blue eyes, -yXdw/cne tk<; o<j>0iiX/inc, and Plato, 
Uipp. notiees another, the work of Phidias, that had a preeious .stone inserteil into 
the ball of the Eye, to imitate the colour of the iris, in fact, several of the busts 
found at Herculaneum have similar contrivances ; and .illiers may be seen in Mr. 
Townlky s cidlection, at tlie British Museum. Be,^lde this, the white, or ball of the 
Eye, w.is sometimes rendereil glossy by the aid id' a thin plati* of polished silver 
attached to it. Siu-h were the pains taken by ancient Arti'.ts to inifiart a lite to the 
work of their hands; and this ap|)areutly, was the last act of their skill ; it was the 
finishing eflbrt of their professional labours. After this they relinquished proceedings 
to the patron and the priest. 

An image in its unfinished state is no fit residence for divinity : and then; can be 
no doubt, but what the sentiments reported by Knox as current among the idola- 
tors of Ceylon, are prevalent in other nations, and were anen ntly conformed to, 
generally, if not universally by artists and devotees. 

Knox describing liuddom, whom the Ci-ylonese highly vmierate, informs us, that 
“ Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image of this god at their ow'n 
charge; for the making wheri'of they must bountifully reward the founder. Before 
the Eyes are made [insertedj it is not accounted a god, but a lump of ordinary 
metal ; and is throw’ii about the shop with no more regard than any thing el.se. But, 
when the Eyes are to be made, the artificer is to have a good gialilication, besides 
the first agreed on reward. 'I'lie Eyes being formed [inserted] it is thence forward 
a god, &c. Uisl. (,'cylon. Part iii. chap. 4. 

“Many Indian idols have been found, in which the Eyes w'ere formed of materials 
more beautiful, or more precious, than any other part. Tavernier describes 
“ la grande Idole” of Jagernaut, and another at Banarous, as having diamonds for 
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Eyes; Ho saw also one at Matura. Voy. hut. lib. iii. cOp. 11, 12. See also Hamil* 
ton’s “ Account of the E. fndics," vol. i. p. .385. We read also of five golden idols, 
with F.yes of most valuable rubies, which Sultan Mahmfil took from a great Hindoo 
Temple. Among the Indian idols, in Major Moor’s valuable collection, is a metal 
image of Narayana, with ruby Eyes; and he has others, ‘'with ruby Eyes and 
ornamenls.” Uindh Eantheon, p. 31. In several idols of w'ood, and of stone, 
brought from lh(‘ South Sea Islands, the Eyes are inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

The notion, then, of giving life to an image by means of the Eye, was common to 
savage and to sago. It demanded extraordinary cost and care, and extraordinary 
cost and care were lavished on it. It is evident, that, as precious stones were 
always rare and valuable, the admission, or omission, of these, would greatly vary 
the expenses incurred, or reported, on the fabrication of idols. 

No. DCCXLVIU. IDOLS COLOURED RED; A GENERAL CUSTOM. 

IN M. Bkt.zoni'.s Description of the Egyptian Tomb he exhibited, that traveller 
notices particularly the red colour of the peisonages introduced, observing, at the 
same time, that the Egyptian painters knew how to make a mixture of colours, 
a]»parently more suitable ; “red is adopted as a standing colour for all that meant 
flesh., .yet, where the red flesh is sup])osed to be seen through a thin veil, the tints 
are nc'arly of the natural colour.” Tluire is, certainly, something more in this than 
appears at first sight. It connects, no doubt, with the custom of painting the 
images of the <leities red ; and, again, very possibly, with traditionary memorials of 
the personages and the country where idolatry took its rise. 

That the custom of besmearing idols with Red paint, was almost general, we may 
infer from the testimonies of several authors. The carver mentioned in the Wisdom 
of Solomon, xiii. 14. did not address as a god, the figure he had made, till it was 
laid over with vermilion, and with paint coloured Red. The images of Bacchus, (and 
Diana) at Corinth, i.e. the face, were coloured red, as we learn from Pausanias, Cor. 
cap. 2. In Achaia the same deity was [wholly?] painted in the same manner. 
Achaic. cup. 24. Anotlmr in Arcadia was also reddened with cinnabar. Arcad. cap. 
.39. The face of Jupiter’s image was, on festivals, cloured with minium, or red-lead, 
according to Vermis, quoted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind ofpaintonce 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, applied to 'the bodies of those w'ho triumphed; 
also, that it was used by the Ethiopians in colouring their idols. "Minium nunc inter 
pigmenla viagnoi authoritatis, et quondam apud Romanos non solum maximoe sed eliamsa- 
rrw. Enmnaal ant ores I’ernus, quibus credere sit necesse, Jovis ipsius simulachri faciem 
diebus festis minio lUini soltlam, triumphantumque corpora: sic Camillum trimnphasse. 
IJac rehgione etiam nunc addi in unguenta cenm triumphalis, el a censoribus in primis 
Jornn mnnandum locuri. Cujus rci equidem causam miror quanquam el hodie id expeti 
eoustal El/nopnm popnlis, tolosque eo tingi proceres, hnneque ibi Reomm simulamris 
colorem esse. JSal. Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 7. I’hose who triumphed, says Servius on 
V irgil, iiVtV. \ i. 22. paintt:d their faces with minium, because red was supposed to 
b(‘ the colour of the gods: he also observes, that Pan was painted red; on Eccl. 
\. 27. (Comp. Vermii.ion, in the Dictionary.'] 

It is clear, that in supposing red to be the colour of gods, and of sovereigns on 
their ajiotheosis, the Greeks agreed with the Egyptians ; but, the custom was not 
jicculiar to the Egyptians; nor did it originate with them. 
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'rii« Indian deity, Brahma, is often reprcsen t<‘d red ; and this colour is supposed 
to be peculiar to the creative power : it also denotes tire, and its type, the sun. 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 0. 

Many other Hindoo deities are, more or less adorned M’ith red paint. 

Mr. Pebcival who visited the temple of Jiuddoo in UK)(>, sajs, “his placid 
countenance was daubed all over with lied paint." Cei/loH. ]>. .‘U>2. 

It should seem, then, that it was not, [uvcisely, as a hiood^horo, or eoncpieror, that 
this colour, lied, was appropriate to a jj-od, — but, it |>robably, was accepted as the 
natural hue of the person coinmeinorated. In what country could this originate? 
Not, surely, among the red Indians of America; yet we know no other race of 
men who are properly red, or approaching the eoKinr of the ileities in the Egyptian 
tomb. It may be proper to add, that maiks of m/ colouring are still extant on the 
sphinx at the Pyramids, and on other statues. The nader will consider the 
rc'ference already made to the red idol, and the grey idol, in the neighbouihood of 
Balk. No.nxxxiv. 

No. DCCXLIX. SPECIFIC COLOURS APPllOPllIATETO EACH DEITY. 

IT may not be amiss, to conclude, by observing, that in lati'r ages — if not origi- 
nally — the Deities had appropriate Colours and appro|)riate .Metals, in the East. 
’Phe Sun was of gold, liis image was decorated with bracelets and gems, and 
crowned with a royal tiara. The Moon was of silver, and jiale wbiti* was her 
colour. .Jupiter was of tin, a different splendor from that of the Moon. Mars was 
of iron, and he was painted red; [Krishna is blue.] anil so, of others. 

The Arabian author, Muhammed Abi Taleb, who describes these particulars, as 
existing before the days of Mahomet, describes also, the forms of the temples 
proper to each deity, the number of steps placed before the entranco of their 
temples, respectively, with many other minor matters, not regardi'd, as it should 
seem, among the architects and votarit's of Europe. 

I’he reader cannot fail of recollecting that the chemical signs for solutions, &.c. 
of these metal.s, are still retained, and exemplify the same analogy. 

No. DCCL. IDOLATROUS IMARKS AN D TOKENS. 

WE reail in the Revelations of a persecuting power that jmwailed so far as to 
“ cause all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark 
in their right hand, or in their foreheail. And that no man might buy or sell, .save 
he that had the Mark, or the name of the beast, or th*‘ number of bis name." chap, 
xiii. 16, 17. It does not strike English readers, that this custom still prevails, as in 
India, to this day. ’^Plie following extracts from Paolino’s Voyage to the Hast Indies, 
will set this matter in its true light. 

“A.sthe Pagans, Mahometans, and Christians, in India all wear white cotton 
dresses, and made almost in the same manner, you must look very closely at their 
forehead, or breast, if you wish to distinguish an Idolater from a Christian. The 
former have on the forehead certain Marks which they consider as sacred, and by 
which you may know to what sect they belong, and what deity they worship.’’ — 

“They bear such Marks in honour of Brahma, on i\\e foreheaxl ; in honour of 
Vishnu, on the breast ; and in honour of Siva, on the arms. . . . They are called 
Shudhamayaga ; i. e. purification, purity.” Note. p. 17. 
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“ When the Pagans after their ablutions, paint Marks of this kind on their fore- 
head, &c. they always repeat certain forms of prayer, in honour of the deity to 
whom fhese Marks are dedicated. At the time of public ablutions this is per- 
formed by the priest, who paints with his finger the foreheads of all those who have 
already purified themselves. At private lustrations each person lays on the 
colours himself, without being under the necessity of offering up prayers. No 
Pagan can assist in any part of divine worship without being painted with the 
above Marks.” p. .344. AWe. 

Some of these Marks are not the most decent: they arc numerous; have different 
appellations, and forms, and are painted with various colours and substances. There 
are coloured plates of them extant. How far, when Idolatry was triumphant, it 
was necessary to adopt such Marks in order to buy or sell, I do not know. Jt is 
certain, th:it they are objects of no small pride among devotees ; and that they 
never think them.selves dressed to appear in public without them. Nor must we 
imagine that although individuals are at liberty to adore what idol they please, yet 
that the spirit of rival.slu|> is unknown. Thevenot uses strong language in allusion 
to this : “ There is a caste of Gentiles called Byragees who damn the yellow colour; 
and who in the morning put fc/n/c on their forehead, contrary to the custom of 
other castes, who have red put on by the Brahmins. When a Gentile is painted 
with this red, he bows his head three times, and lifts his joined hands thrice up to 
his forehead ; and then presents to the Brahn)in rice and a coco.” But some of 
these Marks are drawn up the forehead in tiiple lines; a w'hite line, or perhaps, 
yellow, on each side, and red (always) in the middle; which shews that these 
colours admit of association. 


End or the (ragments illcstraiive or the Idolatry mbntiombd in Holt Wru. 
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Sciences are so nearly allied by that disposition of mind in M^hich they 
flourish, and by that track of study which those who cultivate them are under the 
necessity of treading?, that scarcely any person has excelled in one exclusively, or 
without posscssinfj, at least, a moderate acquaintance with others. It is true. 
Divinity has been described as a Science by itself, and independent of all others ; 
but, those who have thus described it, have rarely given proofs of extensive know- 
ledge, or superior progress, in this study, though it may have engrossed their lives. 
It is readily admitted, that Religion alone, may have powerful effects on the heart, 
may controul the life, and form the character, with Sovereign influence ; but (his, 
though an effect the most important, the most valuable, is not properly what 
constitutes a Science. The man may practise the precepts of his Religion, who 
nevertheless, is incompetent to answer those who impugn its authority : he may be 
little informed on what quarter of the world it originated, on the exertions of its 
first professors, and on the means by which it was propagated ; he may be unlearned 
in the history of those who yielded their lives in attestation of the truth ; and 
respecting transactions, which though connected with the Sacred Scriptures, are not 
narrated in them — yet he may be a good man. Does this ignorance, then, make 
him good ? or u'ould he lose that character, were he so well informed, as to 
be able to silence gainsayers, and to demonstrate by extra Scri[>tural autho- 
rities, those facts on which his faith is founded? Would he cease to he good if ho 
studied the Sacred Oracles in their connection, in their rclalion to other events, 
and to other histories; and if, when considering their nature and precepts, he 
could explain the correspondence of parts to parts and shew' the iufi.'rence, and 
connection of the whole; even on articles where the uninformed discover m'illu r 
meaning nor connection? Perpetual ignorance is perpetual childhood: is it con- 
sistent with the repeated exhortations of Scripture, to “go on lo perlectiou, " to 
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“ aim at a stale of maturity,” to “ increase in wisdom,” to “ add knowledge to faith," 
and to have “ our senses cxerciseil, for tlu: pun)ose of distinguishing between good 
and evil ” !— is it consistent with these, and similar injum^tioiis, that we should 
continue ignorant of tlie real meaning of passages of Scripture, not obscure in them- 
selves, but by our own negligence suflered to remain enveloped in uneasy uncertainty? 
I say our oiva negligence, because these passages were clear, were well understood, 
among those by whojn they were heard, or to whom they were addressed. And 
this r<‘inark applies with full ell'ect to arlicles of Natural Science: these were con- 
stantly under the notice of those who were instructed by reference to them; any 
tlay, any hour, could they examine “whether these things were so:” — but this is 
not the eas<' with us; not enjoying this advantage, it becomes our duty to exert 
peculiar diligence to diminish the consequences of such privation, and to disperse, 
if possible, those ambiguities which inevitably attend our perusal of Holy Writ. 

Much information communicated in Scripture is derived from natural objects, or, 
natural objects are employed to denote what refers to spirit, ami includes spiritual 
instruction. This is obvious, and it is frequent. If we take literalhj the poetical 
composition.s of Scripture, to justify their veracity is impossible : if we take strictly, 
w’hat is intended figuratively, among the precepts of Scripture, we do despite to 
that Holy Spirit of grace, by which they were recorded for general instruction: if 
w*; err in interpreting passages which describe natural things, what security have 
we against error in passages which treat of spiritual things? If we substitute, 
through ignorance, or inattention, a beast for a bird, a man for a horse, a lion for a 
serpent, who w'ill insure us from more dangerous substitutions, through equal igno- 
rance, or ccjual inattention, in what relates to the exercise of faith, hop«‘, charity, 
zeal, righteousness, or godliness ? But, some will say — '“Where is tin* remedy for 
these inaccuracies ?” The answer is ready : Let those, who having paid attention 
to ANY branch of these studies, have reason to think they have acipiired some 
knowledge in them; — let such communicate their knowledge. If studies thus 
directed be not strictly and properly Divinity, they are sucli as Divinity, in our 
time and day, cannot forego. The age boasts of being enlightened ; and, in some 
respects, it may justly be esteemed so: is not knowledge, to a certain dcgri'c, 
general \ is not the public at large well informed ? How mortifying then, is the 
reflection, that, while on most things every eflbrt is exerted to carry knowledge to 
perfection, we should think little of endeavours to illustrate Holy Scripture iu anv 
department! and why? — With w'hatdoes our Sacred Volume open? with a compen- 
dium of Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Natural History, and Philosophy : — can this 
history be understood by those who have studied mere Divinity ? will not whoever 
wants acquaintance with the principles of these Sciences, be liable to mistake when 
considering the passages? — not to insist on that fund of sacred pleasure which he 
l>osses8es, who sees the veracity of Scripture representations, and can demonstrate 
that veracity from principles established in Nature itself. Docs Scripture instruct 
us that among the celestial bodi{;s, the Sun was appointed to rule the day, and 
the Moon the night? so they do still ; were they i\\e greater luminaries anciently? so 
they are now : ditl the Moon, in her course, regulate the seasons in her early days ? 
the same wc find in the present day. We say the same of creatures: “did the 
Turtle, the Crane and the Swallow, know their appointed times,” when Jeremiah 
wrote? we are certain they retain this knowledge: but, how do wc acquire this 
certainty? not from birds of our own country; Cranes and Turtles arc not resident 
among us; we must enquire on the spot, must derive our observations from where 
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these birds ^ common; and must justify Scripture, by appealing to the actual and 
the annual occurrences in countries where Scripture was given. Only imagine for a 
moment, that the fact were not so ; or, that we could not prove the fact to be so ; — ■ 
what a triumph for inlidelity were that! — what! the Holy Book false! in an article 

too, on which the merest peasant could not have erred ! Be it remembered, then, 

that in proportion as such failure would be vexatious, is the gratification of finding, 
that in this instance, as in all others. Scripture fears no examination : truth, unde- 
viating truth is its origin; and will continue to be its character: and the more freely 
Scripture is examined, the more decidedly will it maintain this character. 

Scripture, for the most part, is not the work of mere peasants ; it is the production 
of literati, of men eminent by station and talents. It is said, “ Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and we believe the assertion : his 
works prove it. His remarks on natural things are not at random ; nor inconsistent 
with each other, or with fact ; they are not the disorderly starts of ignorance, but 
the regular production of a mind familiar with systematic arrangement. And more- 
over, the system of Moses sustained its reputation, and was adopted by Solomon 
himself, after no inconsiderable lapse of ages. Those who think that l)city being 
the fountain of knowledge, all knowledge is commimicatcd to man, will certainly 
not object to the system of Moses, which their own principles ascribe to the highest 
source ; they will contemplate with pleasure its orderly arrangement, and regu- 
larity of parts; nor can they but applaud those efforts which attempt to illustrate 
its principles. But other important consequences follow the admission of this culti- 
vated and regulated knowledge as being extant in early ages ; those who lived at 

that period, had the same means of attaining information as we ourselves have, 
ft seems of little moment at first sight, whether the existence of Plans or Maps be 
allowed or denied to the days of Joshua; but, admit this, it accounts beyond con- 
troversy, for the remarkably distinct descriptions of the portions allotted to each 
tribe of Israel, by the legislator Moses, w'ho never saw those allotments [which has 
been urged by infidels as an insuperable difficulty.] If delineations of these coun- 
tries were composed into a book, then writing was not confined to inscriptions on 
stones [as Voltaire rashly insisted :] and if writing were, as it appears undeniably 
to have been, in popular use, then, many of those communications between party 
and party, in early ages, which have occasioned embarrassment to commentators 
are no longer difficulties. Nor is this all; for, the existence of writing supersedes 
the necessity for tradition; the certainty and clearness of information follows, with 
the faithful transmission of events — even to perpetuity. This, too, has its influence 
in considering the origin of Scripture, and allows us to carry that origin up to a 
period, long prior to what has been suspected. That the Scriptures were extant in 
the time of Ezra, that he was their editor, not their author, is admitted by all well 
informed persons; but few have ventured to consider Moses in the same character, 
as combining, and arranging, for the use of his people, now for the first time forming 
a nation, those documents which their forefathers had transmitted down to them 
in their families and tribes. The most judicious confess it would contribute to our 
better understanding of various parts of Holy Writ, could we clearly ascertain their 
authors. Some divisions of the Mosaic Books seem to have been written not iu 
the West but in the East ; this has been thought a formidable proposition ; and the 
admission of the principle has been dreaded by orthodox divines, and orthodox 
believers. But wherefore? — If these portions were written by Abraham, instead of 
Moses, what inferiority of ebaraeter would attend them'' in truth none: the\ would 
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still demand the same confidence, as if c\c*ry letter had first issued from the pen of 
his eminent deseendaiit. Moreover, Abraham might compose them in the East, 
when; he could obtain the best information, and might converse with those who had 
participated in the very transactions whieli he wished to communicate to his family, 
and by means of his family to posterity and the world. 

lint what forbids our adverting to yet earlier sources? Why could not those who 
favoured Abraham with information, favour him with written documents ? or rather, 
Since his gn-at ancestor Shem, was tin; priest of all mankind, and the proper 
individual to presc-rve knowK-dge, no less by oHice, than by habit and disposition j 
what forbids our believing (Iiat Shem communicated to Abraham such writings as 
In' knew to be authentic, vvhetln;r composed by himself or by any other patriarch ? 
This enquiry belongs to history : but it belongs also to our present jmrpose, so far 
as it evinces the propriety of considering, whether the names of Beasts, and Birds, 
and Plants, which the learned have been in the habit of attributing to Egypt or to 
Syria only, — which, 1 say, they have never thought of looking farther East for, 
should not, in truth, be sought in countries which Abraham and Shem originally 
inhabited. 

We have every reason to infer, that the distinction between ch'an and unclean 
creatures, for instance, prevailed when Abraham dwelt in Kedem ; that he observed 
it there, that he brought it from thence, and transmitted it as an ordinance esta- 
blished in his earliest youth. If then, we wish to decide accurately, on the species 
of these, can it be improper to enquire what Beasts and Birds inhabit Kedem f 
If we find the lidellium of a passage supposably written in central Asia, is 
hanlly to be (wplained by any production of Arabia, or of Palestine, where 
is the impropriety of enquiring whether it may not be a well-known article 
farther Past? This principle re(|uires great exertions of research; great inves- 
tigation, much information, &c.&c. No doubt, it does; but, if the Scriptures be the 
Word of (jod, they are W'orth the trouble of explaining: if they really are of that 
importance which we professedly attach to them, why such langour in our endea- 
vours to ascertain their true import? Why is any department of their contents 
overlooked ?• --Why is the Bible the most neglected book of all in our languagi-, 
to which we confessedly attribute some value? But, is it said “Of what conse- 
quence is it, whether the Natural Knowledge of Scripture be correct? cannot 
matters of Faith be received apart from matters of Philosophy”? Not so easily 
as the trium|>hant air with which this (juestion is often asked, supposes: — For, 
what have been the remonstrances of hesitating minds on this subject? it is vain to 
repi l this remark, by saying, the “cavi/s of infidelity ought not to be heard;” it 
is granted the catu/s ought not ; but does this answer the fair and rational obser- 
vations of the upright but as yet undecided ? Nay, we cannot think infidels llu-m- 
selves to be void of common sense, because they are, unhappily, void of pious faith: 
they possess the mental abilities of mankind, in common with others; and when 
these abilities are exercised on just and honourable principles, on just and honour- 
able subjects, such as a sincere enquiry after truth undoubtedly is; woe be to that 
professor! whose Christian charity suffers him to describe such emiuiries as cavihy 
or under any other degrading term whatever. 

Is it not much wiser to endeavour to illustrate Scripture in eVery branch? to 
show, that as it is the first book in the world, respecting piety, so it is respecting 
Science ; that, as it derives its great principles from Deity itself, so its minor prin- 
ciples are not unworthy of the same sacred source ; and moreover, that the embar- 
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raised mind, which doe» not assume to judg;e of the oreateb principles, may 
yet by investigating the minor principles, and understanding their accuracy, 
their extent, their application, their consistency with the course of nature, and 
their general veracity, be induced to feel the energy of the leading and prin- 
cipal subjects. Is Scripture injured by appearing demonstratively, as the work of 
men of learning, rather than of illiterate persons? the labours of literati, rather 
than of mechanics ? the authentic records of states and sovereigns, rather than 
the casual colh'ctions of individuals? Can we value too highly the decisions 
of those, who (in whatever period of time tliey lived) passed their lives in 
learned in\estigation, with access to the very best sources of information, and 
who combined the intelligence they received, with the happiest application of 
talents, and the consummate wisdom of art and genius? We think highly of Lin- 
na:ii.s, we think highly of Aristotle — and why? birause their learning entitled 
them to a distinguished situation among those who have studied Nature and 
Natural Science; this is proper: but our disquisitions demonstrate, at least equal 
propriety, perhaps much greater, in placing the Naturalists of Si'riptnre before 
Aristotle and Linn/iuis. This will startle some readers: “What! has not 
Linnacus redneed to the best of systems, the disorderly suppositious of others? 
Did not Aristotle first perceive the necessity of that order which so greatly faci- 
litates the study of Nature?” — These questions may safely be answered in the 
negative: Solomon before Aristotle, wrote in order, on natural sul»jects; but 
Solomon did not reduce the Science to system, for it had been rendered system- 
atic long before him. He followed the organized arrangement of Moses. Was 
Moses, then, its author^ That is more than we can say. It is found in works attri- 
buted to him ; but as he, of course, used such documents as his library furnished, 
it is every way possible, that the system dates from a period anterior to Moses. 
'I'his eiKpiiry is interesting, and our design is to I'ndeavour, at least, to throw some 
light on it, if we cannot illustrate it in all its parts. 

What was the system of Solomon, we learn from 1 Kings iv. .l/b where, says the 
text, he (spake, or wrote, i. e.) described the subjects of Natural History, placing 
first. Botany (with delineations?) which he divided into two parts; one relating to 
ti'e«-s, great trees, such us the cedar, which began his work ; the other including 
b'sser vegetables, geneiically called hyssop, descending to the very stone-crop on 
the wall, perhaps, or even to the mosses; then he introduced Natural History, 
but in a si'parate book, lie spake also of Great lieasts, liirds, Itepliles, ami Fishes. 
These are the heads of the chapters into which his Compendium was divided. His 
arrangement was systematical, and would stand thus : 

I. BOTANY 

1. Trees. 2. Plants. 

II. NATURAL HISTORY. 

1. Beasts. 2. Birds. 3. Reptiles. 4. Fishes. 

This compared with the arrangement of Moses, Deut. iv. 16. &c. proves to be 
precisely the same ; only, Moses being there engaged in prohibiting idolatry, says 
nothing about Plants, or Trees, which he was not much afraid should be worship- 
ped, if other idolatry were unknown. His system takes this form 

1. Man. 2. Beasts. 3. Birds. 4. Reptiles. 5. Fishes. 
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But the most determinate instance of System, is the Mosaic account or the 
Creation, in the first chapter of Genesis ; which, on consideration, will be found to 
resolve itself into 


GEOLOGY. 

I. Earth at rest, produces nothing ; without form, and void ; dark. 

II. Earth revolving, produces 1. Wind. 

2. Light: making, 1. Day. 2. Night. 

3. A Firmament; making a serenijicatiou of 

the atmosphere. 

4. Sea. 

5. Land. 

Hitherto the productions have been in pairs, or duals: 1. Light: 2. Darkness — 

1. e. 1. Day : 2. Night. — 1. Waters above the firmament: 2. Waters under the firma- 
ment: i. e. l.The lighter atmosphere: 2. The heavier atmosphere. — 1. Sea: 

2. Earth. — whereas in the following subjects they are triads; the former actions 
merely implying their counterparts, as resulting from a single operation : — but the 
ensuing narration implying arrangement: 

1. BOTANY. Term 11, 12. 

1. Grass. 2. Shrubs. 3. Trees. 

II. AQUATICS. Verses 20, 21. 

1. Imsects. 2. Amphibia. 3. Birds. 

III. TERRESTRIALS. Verses 24, 25. 

1. Wild Vermin. 2. Large Beasts. 3. Savage Roamers. 

MAN. Verse 26. 

Three primary divisions, each subdivided into three secondary divisions. 

Can clearer proofs of System be desired ? Here is a uniform progress from a 
lesser to a larger ; from grass, including the minutest species of whatever is green, 
to SHRUBS, which are apparently taken for trees of shorter duration, and smaller 
stature : from these to proper and indisputable trees, which not only differ by their 
enlarged dimensions, but by their permanency. From Vegetable life, the Sacred 
Writer advances to Animal life, and arranges in the first class, those creatures which 
mostly inhabit vegetables, and seem to be nearest allied to them, insects. But 
insects are also placed here, because vegetables would grow, and were growing, 
in earth, on which the natural effect of the waters yet remained : that is to say, soft 
earth, earth hardly drained of its water — these waters then furnished the insects ; 
80 they do to this day : we know there are myriads of kinds of insects in the sea, 
which human skill cannot enumerate: we cannot walk along the shores of a river 
when the tide recedes, without noticing millions of insects : and of those which 
seemingly appertain to the land, how great a proportion does really undergo 
repeated transformation in water? every pond, every ditch, every streamlet, 
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Mdtne83es>a thit. With great propriety, then, are insects said to have been produced 
from the waters ; which they still are, by an incalculable majority. W'herever the 
heat of the sun operates in M'ater, there swarm insects. From insects, of which 
many quit their native element, and rise into the air, we proceed to Amphibia, which 
sometimes exchange the river, or the sea, for the land. Insects are so numerous, 
mul so diversified, that we doubt, whether any classification of them is attempted 
in Scripture: bat the Amphibia may be divided into, (still preserving the triad) 

1. The Seal kinds. 2. Lizards. 3. Serpents. 
ami this, without injuring the character of true pish ; which are only divided into 

1. Clean. 2. Unclean. 

To Amphibia succeed Birds: on which division we must recall to the readers 
recollcH'tiou, that vast majority of Birds w'hich liva; on the sea, which dive into the 
sea like fishes, and which never forsake this clement ; every uninhabited island, 
every rock, every river, swarms with these. Birds therefore might take a triple 
division into, 1. Water-Birds; 2. Marsh-Birds; 3. Land- Birds : but the Sacred 
Writer himself has divided them (and his division we shall retain) into 

1. Land-Birds, 2. Air-Birds. 3. Water-Birds. 

Birds, are a greater approach toward dry-land animals than Amphibia are; being 
also tvild by nature, tiit'y properly introduce mild Quadrupeds, those Vermin which 
infest the fi«“ld, and range around the habitation of man; those which do him 
mischief by their numbers, though not by their strength : such is the first class of 
animals. The second is Cattle; the Horse, ihe Beeve, Ikc.', tlie third comprizes those 
which ROAM the savage desert, or are terrible by their ferocious rav.ages ; the Lion, 
llio Ti/ifer, and other formidable creatures, rank among this class — this dreadful 
< lass of animals. Yet over these, in common with others, dreadful as they 
;'.re, is placed a superior to govern and controul them : MAN appears the last in 
tliis arrangement of Natural History; an arrangement, which in opposition to 
modem systems, uniformly rises from the minor to the major; while our later 
:.rrangemeuts begin with Man, and descend to Beasts, — Birds, — Insects, — ^Vege- 
t.tbles, &c. Nevertheless, the order is the. same, though the course of that order be 
taverse; and, that the order of creation, was, in propriety, perhaps in necessity, (as 
the Deity appointed that necessity) according to the ancient system; a few simple 
principles may demonstrate. 

We may, however, trace in Solomon a deviation similar to those of modem 
naturalists, since that prince placed great trees (the cedar, &c.) before plants: ami 
Moses himself, on another occasion, places Man before beasts, birds, &c. : and this, 
1 doubt not, was the received arrangement, adopted by Moses, as a naturalist. 
Whereas, when writing a history of events, he was bound by the course of events; 
he could not adhere to system at the expense of truth. In this, too, let him stand 
as an example to naturalists of all times. 

It may be thought very likely, that this order of minor to major, was strictly 
maintained in the works of the Hebrew naturalist; and I heartily wish it were in 
our power to maintain it correctly; but, who can boast of sufficient acquaintance 
with the subjects of it, whether plants or animals, to be certain of determining their 
species, much less their rank and their station? — A mere sketch, an outline of the 
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Mosaic System, is the utmost that should be expected on this occasion : if that 
sketch approach, though but tolerably, toward correctness, it will answer, as the 
edect of our (not inconsiderable) labours, and, as affording to the public means of 
greater exactness, in future ; and, even at present, a security from error, which may 
be accepted without contempt. 

Whoever recollects the progress of Linn^us and his system, will recollect also, 
that it was not perfect at once ; that many articles were removed in later editions 
from tlie places they occupied in the first; and though it must be confessed, that 
his method became the best adapted of any to give certainty to science, and to fix 
file natun?, and classes of what it included, yet this merit was not originally so 
striking, as afterwards; nor did it at its first appearance, receive those suffrages 
whicli eventually awaited it. It were not surprising if, in some degree, the same 
fate should attend tluj present attempt, and yet, we venture to foretel, that future 
naturalists, writing on Scripture, will defer to a plan somewhat the same, and 
will find it advantageous to use a di.stribution, not unlike in its principles, as the 
best m(*an of judging, to their satisfaction, when they have ascertained a Scripture 
subject ; and, when they have properly placed it, of knowing where to find it 
again. 'J'his is one great benefit of system; and hardly inferior to that of obtain- 
ing clear and determinate ideas ; which may justly be esteemed as the greatest 
benefit of all. 

It were not ditlieull to lengthen the following Arrangement, were it only by 
adding the learned des<*riptions in the Linnean style, which Professor Foeskall 
has adopted : but. ><11011 an insertion would assume the appearance of professing more 
ceitainty on some tilings than we really po.s 8 e.ss: it would, moreover, have an air 
of interesting the learned, rather than the publie. The fact is, that this part of our 
work is ofi'ered simply as an attempt — as a beginning of what, should it meet with 
public approbation, in these days of system and correctness, may rise from a solid 
foundation, to a fair superstructure ; a kind of pronaos to the temple of general 
.Science. In the mean time, we arc encouraged to believe, that no endeavours 
designed to render honour to the Holy Scriptures will be totally lost, without 
affonling some bene'fit, either of instruction in knowledge, or of progress in 
holiness ; and this is one of those satisfactions, which the study of the sacred volume 
produces, beyond that of other books; while another, and that no trivial satisfaction 
also, arises from reflecting, that labours like the present, contribute to shew, even 
in natural things, (of less consequence than spiritual things) that the Divine origin 
of ScripUire, the Ciiod of nature itself, is not “ the God of confusion, but of order.” 

I'hese observations cannot close without congratulating the religious world, on 
that spirit of disquisition which inclines very strongly to the investigation of eastern 
peculiarities. Besiile works undertaken and published, on this branch of enquiry, 
Jiy individuals, the manner of interpreting Scripture by means of eastern customs, &c. 
has been made a Prize-Question at one of our (Jni^ersitles; it has been the subject 
of a course of Jjectures ex Cathedra, at another of our scats of learning; it has 
eugagi^l the attention of Biblical critics abroad; and most of our British travellers, 
who ha\e had opjmrtunities to make analogous remarks, have found both a plea- 
sure and a duty in so doing, ainl in liberal communication of them to the public. 
,iVlay this sjiirit strengthen and increase, till a mode of obtaining knowledge too 
long disused, reco\efs that station to which it is well entitled, and accomplishes 
those purposes to width it is peculiarly adapted! 
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BOTANY. 


I. Herbb. or Grass. II. Shrubs, or Plants. III. Treks. 


DESHA. 


OSHEB. 


OTJ. 


Seeding Seed. 

Aloes. 

Anise. 

Fennel. 

Bulrush. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Durra. 

Oats. 

Wheat, 

Crocus, 

Cummin. 

Hemlock. 

HysMop. 

Indigo. 

Lilly. 

Millet, 

Mint. 

Mugwort, 

Nettle. 

Nightshade. 

Kbeds. 

Cane. 

Large. 

Sesamum. 

Soap Plants. 

Kali Rough. 

AsaL 

Thistles. 

Trbfoils. 

Wormwood. 

Zizania. 


Seeding Seed. 

Bramble. 

Brier. 

Broom. 

Cucumbers. 

Long. 

Bitter. 

Melon. 

Mandrake. 

Gourds. 

— Flaggon. 

Battich. 

al Henna. 

Jasmin. 

Mustard. 

Myrtle. 

Onions. 

Common. 

Garlick. 

— Leek. 

Onion of the Desert. 

Thorns. 

White. 

Black. 

Spreading. 

Straight. 

Rue. 


Producing Fruit. 
Acacia. 

Almond. 

Apple. 

Ash. 

Balsams. 

Opobalsam. 

Kafal. 

— Katat. 

Box. 

Carob. 

Cassia. 

Cedar. 

Citrons. 

Figs. 

Common, 

Sycomore. 

Fir. 

Juniper. 

Lign Aloes. 

Mulberry. 

Nuts. 

Oak. 

Olive. 

Palm. 

Date. 

Doom. 

Pino. 

Pomegranate. 

Rose. 

Shittah, 

Sbittini. 

Tamarix. 

Toil. 

Tcrebinthus. 

Vine. 

Walnut. 

Willow, 
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I. Inskcts. SHERITJ. 

1 . Apparently without Wiit^. 

Ants. 

of Solomon. 

Devourer. 

Muligant. 

Flea. 

Mite. 

Palmer- Worm. 

ScolopendvA 

Scorpion. 

Spiders. 

2. Apptertnthf with 
Beetle. 

Canker-Worm. 

Caterpillar. 

Flies. 

Ceamott. 

6ad-P(y.. 

Zimk. 

Gnat. 

Bee. 

Wasp. 

Common. 

Hornet. 

Locusts. 

Green. 

Greg^trions. 

Grasshopper. 

Moth. 

3. Worms. 

Barth. 

Leech. 

Common. 

Horse. 



Slug. 

Snail. 


AQUATICS. 


II. Fishes and Amphibia. 

1. Salt Water Animals. 
FISHES— 6 BN ER ALLY. 

1. CLEAN 

2. UNCLEAN. 


UNCLEAN. 

Srale. 

Common. 

Lesser. 

Manati. 

2. Animals partly residing ikt 
Water, either Salt or FVoil;. 


UNCLEAN. 

Frog. 

Tortoises. 

Water. 

Land. 

Lizards. 

Cameleon. 

Crocodile. 

Dhab. 

Gecko. 

Gnaral. 

Newt. 

Salamander. 


UNCLEAN. 

3. Serpents. 

Chephis. 

itippoa. 

Okinnb. 

PetsD. 

Seraph. 

— — — Shacnal. 
Sbephiphon. 

■ — - Tzeboa. 

Taephon. 

— - Tzimmaon. 

■ -■ Viper. 


III. Birds. OUPH. 


1. Air Birds. 


* Cuckoo. 

Dove. 

Common. 

Stock. 

Turtle. 

— — Pigeon. 
Eagles. 


- ComBMNi. 

- Bald. 

- Osprey. 

- Ossifrage. 

- Vnltnre. 

- Aacham. 


* Hawk. 

* Kite. 

* Lapwing. 
Locust Bird. 
Nightingale. 
Ravens. 


* 

# 

Sparrow. 
* Swallow 


Common. 

Crow, 


2. Land Birds. 
Cock, domestic. 

* Ibis. 

* Ostrich. 

* Owls. 

Partridge. 

Peacock. 

Pheasant. 

Quail. 

* Safsaf— .So/mpA, 

3. Water Birds. 

* Bittern. 

* Cormorant. 

* Gannet. 

* GuUs. 

* Heron. 

* Hoopoe. 

* Kingfisher. 

* Pelican. 

* Stork. 

* Swan. 


* Bat 

Tlwt mrhti * ari VuUatt. 
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TERRESTRIALS. 


1. Vermin. 

CHIAH. 

MNOLBAN, 

having too nunurouslg divided 
Toes, or Claws. 

1 . Batsrs of Vegetables. 

Coney, or Skaphan. 

Hare. 

Rabbit. 

Hedgehog. 

Poroapine. 

2. Eaters of Living Prey. 

Ferret. 

Ichneumon. 

Weasel. 

Mouse. 

Rat. 

Jerboa. 

Mole. 

3. Donated Qvadrvpeds. 

Monkeys. 

Apes. 

Baboons. 


II. Larcb Beasts, imd 
Dombstio Beasts. 

BEBEMAH. 

1. IFt'tA undivided Hoofs. 

ItNCIiBAN. 

Ass. 

— Common. 

Generous. 

— Wild, 
t Zebra. 

Mule. 

Horse. 

- ■ Common. 

Generous. 

Camel. 

Common. 

Swift. 

Dromedary. 

2. Hoofs dividedinto TwoParts. 

CLBAN. 

Bbbvbs. 

Cow. 

Wild. 

.j. — BhfiUo. 

t Camelopardtdis. 

Dbbr. 

Stag. 

Fallow. 

Gazbllbs. 

— — — Antelope. 

Goat. 

Common. 

Long Eared. 

Long Tailed. 

Hairy. 

— ^ — Rock. 

f Chamois. 

Shbbt. 

Common. 

Broad Tafled. 

3. Hocfi divided into more that 

Two Parts. 

UNCLBAN. 

Blbphant. 

Hippopotamos. 

llHtNOCBSOS. 

Hog. 

Common. 

Wild. 


111. Fbrooiovs Roambrs. 
ROMESHiM. 

UNCLEAN, 

having too numerously divided 
Toes, or Claws. 

1. DOO KIND. 

■ — ■ Common. 

Greyhound. 

■ Hyaena. 

Jackall. 

lesser, or Fex. 

Wolf. 

Desert. 

2. Cat kind. 

Lions. 

Ariah. 

'■ ■ ■■■ Chephir. 

Whelp. 

Gur, Cub. 

■ ' Labiah. 

Laisb. 

Schaohal. 

■ - Schachaz. 

Leopard. 

— Hunting. 
l^rnK. 

Panther. 

Tiger. 

3. Anomalous. 

Bear. 

Badger. 
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ZIKrX.ANATION OF THS FZiATB OF VXffCXJSAir ANXMAl^A. 

LEvmcus, criAP. xr. verses 4, &c. 

NATURALISTS must arrange iiil Animals which they undertake to describe, 
according to the peculiarities of theii* formation, as they strike the eye; and 
guided by their most ronspicuous members; among wliich will always be reckoned 
those whicli are adapted to motion, — the legs and feet. These appear to have 
furnished the obvious means of distinction, not to call it classification, no loss to 
Moses, anciently, than to Liiinauus, of late; for in truth, the Mosaic line of per- 
viissiou and c.rchisim of animals for food, &.c. is drawn by means of those Divisions 
which Nature has appointed to their Feet. 

SoLiPEDES, or animals of one hoof, such as the Horse and the Ass, are Unclean: 
Fissipkdes, or animals having hoofs divided into /k'o parts, are clean; but then, 
this division must be entire, not partial; effective, not apparent only ; and, beside 
its external constraction, its internal, its anatomical construction, must also be 
strictly analogous with this formation. Moreover, animals having feet divided into 
wore than two parts are unclean; so that the number of their tties, as three. Jour, or 
Jive, is cause sufiicicnt for rejection of them; whatever be their other qualities. 

Such we may accept as the principle of Levitical distinction of animals into 
clean and unclean, derived from the conformation of their feet: their ruinination is 
a distinct character; but, a character absolutely unavailing, without the more obvi- 
ous, and evident marks, manifest in the construction of these mcmliers. 

We may, I think, consider the animals mentioned in this passage, as ivslanees of 
a rule designed for general application: the law excludes, 1. All, the feet of whicli 
are not, by one cleft, thoroughly divided into two parts, — as the Camel. 2. All, the 
feet of which though thoroughly diviiled by one cleft into two parts externnlly, \ ct 
internally differ by the construction of their bones, from the character of the p(;r- 
mitted kinds, — as the Swine. 3. All, the feet of which are thoroughly divided by 
two clefts into three toes, — as the Saphan. 4. All, the feet of which are thoroughly 
divided by three clefts into yb«r toe.s, — as the Hare; and therefore, a J'ortion, 
there be any animals having feet divided into Jive toes, they are so much farther 
removed from the character fixed as the rule of permissiou. [Vide the Bat, and 
Plate.] 

It is proper to recollect, that the power of rumination is one character necessary 
to lawfulness; yet the Saphan, though it ruminates, is proscribed ; and the Hare, 
though some of its varieties (if not all) may ruminate, yet is unclean throughout the 
species, by reason of the construction of its feet. This, then, seems to be the 
Legislative Naturalist’s most obvious distinction; a distinction which the eye of the 
unlearned can identify in a moment, and therefore beyond all ambiguity adapted to 
public and national information. 

For the history and figure of the Saphan, and the construction of its feet, espe- 
cially, ride the Plate, and a following No. It is not thought necessary to repeat 
it here; or to enlarge on creatures the general habits and history of which are 
known : merely to identify, and delineate them, is sufficient. 

No. J, 2. The Camel* and Dromedary. These are, probably, only varieties 
of the same species; notw'ithstanding one has two humps, and the other has only 
<ine. These fleshy excrescences are of ^ soft and gristly nature, and are not 
sujiported by bones, or other fixed and permanent connections, whereby they 
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might become parU of the solid structure of the animal. The general properties 
and services of this creature, its adaptation to the sands of the desert, its power ol 
carrying great weights, its long endurance of thirst, its docility, and its irascibilitj, 
are well and generally understood. ^ ' 

No. 3. Is the upper part of the foot of a Camel; shewing a sulcus, or kind ot 
groovedike division, running down it, but not entirely dividing it. 

No. 4. Is the under part of the same foot; shewing that there does exist on the 
sole of the foot a line answering to the line abo^e; but, it is partial and feebly 
marked; so that the foot can by no means be said to be divided, or cloven: and 
this want o( entire division is a characteristic mark that renders the animal unclean, 
liut though unclean to the Hebrews, the Orientals freely eat it. 

No. 5. If the Camel is unclean, by reason of the w'ant of entire division in its 
hoofs, the Hare is unclean, by reason of loo many divisions in its feet. It were 
superfluous to enlarge on an animal so well known; but, 

No. 6. llopreseuts the bones of a Hare’s fo(»t; shewing tlio entire division of 
this member into Jour parts: which being more than the law assumes as the mark of 
a ('lean animal, renders this animal unclean by too much separation; as llie Camel 
was unclean hy too little, or incomplete separation. 

No. 7. Tlu^ Wild Boar, usually thought to be the parent of tlie swine kind. 
It iiihuhits Asia as well as Europe, and retains its character and luaiimTS in 
utmost every climate. On the feet, as marking distinction, it may be observed, that, 
though their outward appearance resembles that of a cloven footed animal, yet 
internally they have the same number of hones aiul joints as animals which have 
fingers and toes; so that the arrangement of their feet-bones is, into first, and 
second, and third phalanges, or knuckles, no less than that of the human hand. 
Beside, therefore, the absence of rumination in the hog kind, the feet of the spe- 
• ifs do not accord with those of such beasts as are clean, according to the esta- 
hlibhed Levitical regulations. It will be found, also, that no carnivoiwis (]nadrupe<l.s 
ar(' placed by nature in the class of animals having feet divided into two parts, 
only. Such could not have been acceptable on the Sacred altar; {\\q second diges- 
tion of food (as must be the case w ith creatures that feed on flesh, which flesh lia.s 
been already supported by the digestion of food, vegetable, or animal) being abso- 
lutely excluded. Possibly, even honey was prohibited from the altar, because it had 
undergone a process not unlike digestion, in the stomach of the bee. It w as lawful 
us food to man ; but not as an accomjvaniment to sacrifice. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

WE have two reasons for particularly distinguishing the Elephant ; the first is, 
thill many commentators, among whom is Calmet, consider this iininuil as tlie 
lichetnoth of Job xl. The second is, that his most valued production, Ivory, is 
denoted in Scripture under a periphrasis, which, to be justified, re<|uires an appeal 

to his figure and history. • iv 

As to the first particuhar, it must be acknowledged, that the Elephant is suffi- 
ciently large to be included among the Schemah, or quadi'upcds of great magnitude, 
which form a division in Hebrew zoology. We must admit his strength, as well as 
Ills magnitude, his feeding on vegetables, and many other particulars, coiiitnon to 
him with the Hippopotamos ; yet, there are some particulars which agree belter with 
this last mentioned animal ; and we can by no means remove the difficulty that 
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arises from ttie natural compmionizalion of the Hippopotamus With the Orocodfle, 
which creature is almost universally taken for the Leviatkan. This associatioA 
struck Pliny long ago, who says, Hb. xxviii. cap. 8. “ There is a certain relation 
between the Crocodile and the Hippopotamos, who live and who feed in the same 
river.” Bochart observes farther, that words ending in olh are Egyptian ; as T6th, 
Phahth. Phamenblh, See. not being plurals, but singulars. The word PeAemotb agrees 
with this remark, and seems to be so applied par excellence. The word behemah is 
used by the Arabs of the present day, as behemah was used anciently by the 
Hebrews, to denote beasts. 

But the Elephant tmdoubtedly yielded Ivory. The first time this is mentioned 
in Scripture, i.s in the reign of Solomon. If the forty-fifth Psalm were written 
before the Canticles, and before Solomon had constructed his royal and magnificent 
throne, then that is the first mention of this commodity. It is spoken of as deco- 
rating those boxes of perfume, which contained odours employed to exhilarate the 
king’s spirits: Ivoiy palaces, by which they have made thee glad.” The appli- 
cation of it as an arJicle of elegance, appears also 1 Kings X. 18. where the throne 
of Solomon is described as decorated with ivory, and inlaid with gold : the beauty 
of these materials, relieving the splendour, and heightening the lustre of each other. 
Jrory is here described as shen gedul, “ great tooth — which shews clearly, that it 
was imported into Palestine in the whole tusk. 

It was, however, ill described as a tooth; for tooth it is not, but a weapon of 
defence, not unlike the tusk of a wild boar; and for the same purposes as the home 
of other animals. ''I'his has prompted Ezekiel to use another periphrasis for des- 
cribing it ; and he calls it “ horns of tooth,” kerenuth shen. This, too, is liable to 
great objection, since the idea of horns and teeth, to those who had never seen an 
Elephant — must have been very confused, if not contradictory. Nevertheless, the 
combination is ingenious ; for, the defences which furnish the ivory, answer the pur- 
poses of horns; vvhile, by issuing from the mouth, they arc not unaptly likened to 
teeth : and they are called “ teeth” among the dealers, who know perfectly well 
that the Elephant has teeth, expressly formed for mastication of food ; grinders of 
no trifling weight and dimensions. Bochart was desirous of finding Elephants 
themselves in Scripture, and inclined to read 1 Kings x. 22. shen-kahabim instead of 
shen-habhim. This is much better broken into two words, shm, tooth, and habenim, 
ebony wood ; for which we have the authority of Ezek. xxvii. 15. As to beds, and 
houses of ivory, they can only mean adorned, not constructed of ivory : vide N os. dclxxxi. 
DCLxxxii. From Ezek. xxvii.6. benches for the rowers of theJ^rian ship, made of— ivory, 
daughter of steps — we have dismissed the ivory altogether. Comp. No. ccxvii. 
Indeed, ivory in every state is unfit for any use requiring firmness; surely much 
more unfit for such a situation as seats for rowers, which must require all the 
strength, resistance, and durability of oak hself. 

From the figure of the Elephant, we perceive clearly, what induced l3ie Hebrews 
to describe the tusks as teeth; i. e. their projection from the mouth, where teeth are 
naturally expected : while, at tlie same time, they have much the character and 
use of horns, being evidently capable of making a stout resistance, if the creature 
be attacked, and of answering the purposes of most formidable and deadly weapons. 

If we might trust to the Chaldee interpreter, the knowledge of ivory would prove 
f 0 be much more ancient than it appears in Scripture : that author informs us, that 
Joscpli placed hlh fother Jacob ** on a bed of fvory,** (jyeiUutdpMn). Nor is this 
supposition to be hastily rejected ahogethet, for ivory might be known in Efeypf, 
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wtbflr in» Ethiopia, or by the caravaos from the central parts of Africa ; or. it 
nught be procured from India by trading vessels, or merchants : and certainly iu 
beauty and ornament would well become the residence of the Naxir, or lord- 
steward of Uia royal hoosehold of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 

UNICORN, REEM. RHINOCEROS : 

TVosa&itisa Nq. XliVl. ^ Michaklis’s ** Qiu$tum* prtpostd to th$ Itarmd Travallsrt 

in Arabia." 

“NOTWITHSTANDING so many labours which truly learned men have 
undertaken, such as Bochart, Ludolph, and Schultens, to explain the import of 
the Hebrew word, Reem, or Raam, [on, or om,] that import remains still almost 
Intirely concealed from us. The last mentioned writer seems to he the only one 
who has taken the right road, for the discovery of the truth. Without loading the 
Hebrew language with a new animal, already well known to us, he contents him- 
self with reporting whatever he has been able to collect from the Arabian writers 
relating to the word Ileem. He confesses, however, for himself, that after having 
considered what he produces, the animal referred to continues equally unascer- 
tained ; because, no one of the writers has given a methodical descrijition of it, 
nor has mentioned those characters, whereby it may be distinguished from other 
horned creatures, and especially from our Bulls, when they are wild. However, 
what seems to be certain is, that Golius has badly translated the Arabic Reeni by 
Dorcas; and that the animal denoted by this term belongs to the Bull kind, with 
this diflerence, that it is absolutely impossible to tame it. We see also, that the 
sacred text supposes a great resemblance between him and a Bull ; since Job is 
asked, whether he would dare to entrust the Rmn with such or such labours, as 
were performed by bullocks. The travellers will deliver us from all these doubts, 
and from our ignorance, by bringing a correct figure of the Reem, with a method- 
ical and circumstantial description. I beg them not to forget the manners, the 
swiftness, and natural ferocity of this animal; and to compare it carefully with the 
passage. Job xxxtx. 9, fcc.” 

The following is Mr. Scott’s note on the passage of Job, where the Reem is 
particularly described. 

“ 2'he lJttic0m\ the Wild JSulL The Hebrew name is Reem, which appears from 
the allusions to it in Scripture to be a creature of great strength, with high and 
terrible faorm), and of the beeve kind. Numb, xxiii. 22. xxiv. 8. Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
Psalm xxii. 13, 22. xxix. 8. xcii. 11. Isaiah xxxiv. 6, 7. It cannot therefore be the 
Unicom, which is a fish in the North Seas. The land Unicom is a meer fiction. 
Nek^r can it be the Rhinoceros, which bath but one horn, and that a very short 
one, placed just over the nose. We learn from Dr. Parsons in the Philosophical 
IS'cmsacUom for the year 17>43, that there is in Africa a species of Rhinoceros that 
hath always a double born upon the nose. The Doctor produced to the members 
of the Royal Society a douMe hom of this creature, brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope. But neither Job nor the writer of the poem can be supposed to have 
heard of such an animal ; nor will this circumstance of a double born intitle it to 
the desoriptioB of the Reem- Neither is it the Arabian Reem, which is a 
species of roe, and a wieak timid animal. It is most probably the Wild Butt, 
bred m the Sj^rwti fund Arabian Deserto ; which answers perfectly well to the cba- 
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racter of the Scripture Rmn. The Arab poets are very copious in their deecriptione 
of tlie hunting of this animal, and borrow many images from its beauty, swiftness, 
strength, and the loftiness of its horns. I’hey represent it as a very tierce mid 
untniiieable beast, white on the back, with large shining eyes. The reader however 
ought to be informed, that one of the Arabian poets joins it with the roes; perhaps 
because they are both wild creatures. Damir, their great naturalist, in the chapter 
which he entitles Of the Wild Bull, describes no other thati a Wild Sta^. But so 
Caesar speaking of the Urus of the Black Forest in Germany, calls it bos cervi 
fit^ura, — a beeve shaped like a stag. Schultens, in loc. Hieroz. p. i. 965, 960. 
Clodiiis, in his Lex. Select, says, that the Reetn occurs nine times in the Hebrew 
Bible ; and tliat its name is derived from ot*), altum esse, on account of the tallness 
of its stature, or the loftiness of its horns. The Reems are in efiect called Wild 
Bulls by the Psalmist, Psalm xxii. P'or those whom he stiles Bulls of Bashan, i. e. 
of the mountains of Bashan, ver. 13. he calls Reems, ver. 21. as though they were 
synonimous terms. In short the Reem must be supposed to be of t/ie beeve kind; 
since it is repre.sented, in our author’s description, as qualified by its make and 
.strength for the busine.ss of agriculture like the tame ox.” 

“or abide bp thy cribl] The original may be rendered, or, will he lie all night on 
thy threshing 'floor ? i. e. to guard it. Mr. Merrick has made it appear probable, 
that Bulls were in the earliest ages employed, as dogs, to guard fields. Oxen are 
actually put to thi.s use by the Hottentots.” 

Mr. P.VKKHVK.ST has also taken this side of the question ; and he thus expre-sses 
his opinion. 

“As a noun CN1. and D'K”), plur. the name of a animal, Deut, 

xxxiii. 17. Ps. xcii. It.; remarkable for his Numb, xxiii. 32; and of the 

beere kind, with which he is mentioned, Deut. xxxiii. 17. Psalm xxix. 0. Isaiah 
xxxi>. 7. In short, the name seems to denote the Wild Bull, so called from his 
height and size, in comparison with the tame. The above cited are all the passages 
wherein this noun occurs; and the lxx. constantly render it fiovoKtpwc , the Unicom, 
except in Isaiah xxxiv. 7. where they have ahpoi, the big, or mighty ones. But that 
it cannot possibly mean a Unicom (if indeed there ever existed such an animal as 
that is usually described to be), is evident from Deut. xxxiii. 17. where it is said 
of .loseph, V3lp, his horns, (are) ’rip the horns of a DM*), ona with them he shall push 
the people (to) the ends of the earth, cm, and these (two horns namely, are) tlw ten 
thousands of Ephraim, and the thousands of Manasseh, i. e. the ttoo tribes which 
sprang from Joseph. '^I'he Vulg. in Psalm xxix. 6. xcii. 11. Isaiah xxxiv. 7. 
renders it after the lxx. by Unicornis, but in Num. xxiii. 22. Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
by Rhinocerotis, the Rhinoceros. Several learned men, and among the rest, 
Schcm'hzer, embrace this latter interpretation. But first, though it is certain that 
some Rhittoceroses have two horns, (See Shaw’.s Travels, p. 430, note 1 ; Bufibn, 
/07». ix. p. 334.) yet many of them have but one, and this being placed on the nose, 
and bended back towards the forehead, is not formed for pushing (ni3) but for 
ripping vp the trunks, or bodies, of the more soft and succulent trees ; and reducing 
them into a kind of laths, which constitute a part of the animal's food. (See 
Bhoce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 91.) 

“It is inconsistent therefore with the import of Deut. xxxiii. 17. to explain OKI 
by the Rhinoceros. 2ly. Notwithstanding the remark of Scheuchzer, Numb, xxiii. 
22. there seems no sufiicient reason to think that the Rhirloceroa, which is a native 
(See Bufibn's IJist. Nat. /om. viii. p. ^35. tom. ix. p. 339, 340.) only of the southern 

regions 
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reriotu of Asia and Africa, vraa so much as known to the Israelites in the days of 
Moses, or even of David. 

“ I apprehend with the learned Bochart, and others, that on, which occurs Job 
xxxix. 9, 10. and plur. tyoD, Psalm xxii. 22. denote the same kind of animal as 
om ; and indeed in the Psalms, more than thirty of Dr. Kennicott’.s codices read 
CraM^. The description of Job represents the on to ho a very strong, fu'rcc, and 
untameable creature, and implies him to be of the JSeeve kind (Sec .Scott’s notes ) ; 
and the DOT in Psalm xxii. 22. are mentioned as having horns, and correspond to 
the Suits and strong Suits of Bashan, ver. 3. And since the orthography of these 
words on and dot shews them more properly to !)elong to OT or on, they may 
serve to confirm the relation between that root and ottT above noted.” 

The reader is now in possession of the strongest arguments and facts known in 
favour of their system, when these gentlemen wrote. Since that time Dr. Andijr- 
soN has described in his “ Recreation.s in Agriculture,” a much larger animal of the 
Beeve kind, than had been supposed to exist; which he calls the Arnee. As the 
Dr’s information was derived from the reports of ave.s.sel which picked up a floating 
carcase of this immense animal in an inundation of the (>ange.s, the habits, and 
nature of the creature remain unknown ; his size and figure only can be dc'termined ; 
— it is said his height was 12 to 14 feet, and his other dimensions answerable to 
so great a height. 

Is it possible that the forests of the Eastern mountains should contain a crea- 
ture of this prodigious bulk, which though obscurely, and but lately, known to 
us, was well known in the days of Job; and which formed an object of com- 
pari.son, and of poetical description, among Arabian writers? l.s he, or was he, 
extant in Persia, for instance, so that the writer of the Book of Job depicts one 
animal whose residence was to the we.st of him, (the Leviathan, or Crocodile) and 
another whose residence was to the east of him? (the Arnee). 

It is but fair to mention the possibility of this reference, before we considiT some 
hints in the foregoing extracts ; and submit arguments on the other side of this 
enquiry. 

The Arabian description of an antelope, or a <leer, can never apply to the Sccin 
of Holy Writ; but, if a Seem of the beeve kind was really known to the Arabian 
writers, how happens it, that all their descriptions of this terrific animal terminati- 
in a gazelle, or a stag ? 

Observe also, that though the sea Unicom cannot possibly be tin* Seem of Job, yet 
it does not follow that the /and Unicorn is a fable : we have in Barrow’s “ Travels 
in Southern Africa” page 313. a partial (Hottentot) delineation of him, and pre- 
sumptive evidence of his existence, [as a gazelle, not a buH.l 

And farther, though what animals are now extant in .Southern Africa only, may 
.safely be considered as unknown to Job; yet jiroofs of their restrn‘tion to those 
countries, anciently, must be produced, before we can admit the impossibility, or 
improbability, of his being informed of them, from .some other part of the world. 

This militates effectually against the observation of Mr. Parkhurst, that the 
double-horned Rhinoceros was known only in the Southern regions of Asia and 
Africa, since certainly he was known to the Romans, who never penetrated to thosr* 
.Southern regions; and we have the testimony of Mr. Brucr that he inh.abits the 
forests of Ethiopia, in the North of Africa, whence he might easily be known, and 
well known too, in Egypt, and from Egvpt, in Arabia. 

Nat. Hist. ‘ D 
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We are sure that the Romans had greftt commerce with Africa, and received 
from thence many cargoes of wild beasts: among them was the Rhinoceros with 
TWO horns ; this, I say, we suppose they received from Africa, for to suppose they 
received it from Asia, would .infer the probability of. its being still better known in 
Arabia, and, by consequence, to Job, than it is fair, at present, to infer. 

The mention of the double horned Rhinoceros as known at Rome, leads to a 
reflection on the hyper-criticism of Bochart, who would vary a line of Martial, 
Spect. Epig. lib. iv. No. 82. 

Namqtie gravam gemino cornih sic exlulit Ursum, 

Jaciat ut impositas Taurus in Qsira pilas» 

in which the poet says, “ the Rhinoceros tossed up a heavy Bear with his double 
horn to 


Natnqite gravl geminum cornit sic eziuUt JJrum. 

“ the Rhinoceros tossed up two Wild Bulls with his strong horn this emendation 
misled both Mr. Mattaire, and Dr. Mead, for a time. 

Besides this testimony of Martial, we have the Domitian medal, in which the 
figure of the Rhinoceros has two horns on the nose, very plainly : and the decisive 
authority of Pansanias, who says he saw it at Rome. “ I saw also the Ethiopian 
Bull, which is also called Rhinoceros, because a horn projects from the end of his 
nose, and a little above it [or be yon d *7] another [icai aXXo wfp avro » fitya] not large ; 
but it has none on its head.” [This is correct ; which 1 notice, because Mr. Taylor 
in his translation of Pausatiias has made his author say, “ a horn projects from the 
extremity of its nostril, and another small one under it:" — which is contrary, as 
well to probability, as to nature.] 

These authorities demonstrate that the double homed Rhinoceros was known 
anciently in Rome: — and if in Rome, why not in Egypt? since he is extant in 
Ethiopia: — and if in Egypt, why not to the writer of the Book of Job? since this is 
clearly the African species. 

We are now prejiared to consider what answers may be given to the objections 
of Mr. Parkiiurst, &c. as 1. that the Rhinoceros stands connectedly distinguished 
from the beeve kind in Sacred Scripture. Answer, he might even be reckoned by 
the Arabians, &c. in the days of Job, among the beeve kind, since Pansanias, who 
was many centuries later, calls him “ the Ethiopian Bull” [Towpsc rue re AiOiottiksc] or 
“ the Bull of Ethiopia,” as if he were known in Ethiopia under tlie name of a Bull: 
but this name would not alter his character, or his form ; the creature though called 
a Bull, and ranged among the beeve kind, might nevertheless be the Rhinoceros. 

2. The strongest argument of Mr. Parkhurst, is, that the Rhinoceros does not 
push with his horns, as the Reern is said to do, but rips up boughs of trees, &c. into 
laths. In answer, it may be queried. Whether the import of the Hebrew word roj, 
negach, on which Mr. P’s argument is founded, is not fairly and correctly expressed 
by the extulit of Martial ? for negach properly signifies to drive forward, to propel : 
some have rendered it by to toss up, to elevate; and extulit signifies to take up; but 
then we may suppose the Rhinoceros did not carry the bear on his horns, but 
endeavoured io jerk him as high as he well could, while counteracted by the resis- 
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tance and struggles of his antagonist. Now, this is precisely what a Bull would 
have done ; no Bull — a Wild Bull, especially, would, strictly speaking, push his 
enemy, (which enemy is not understood to be a fellow Bull, but of another kiud) 
but he would strive to thrust his horn into the body of his adversary, and 
would endeavour to throw him up ; so far there is a resemblance m the action of 
these creatures: yet there must be a difference; for Jacob says, with these two 
horns, acting at the same instant, as I understand it, shall he push:— this, Martial 
informs us, was strictly true of the double horned Rhinoceros, which, taking the bear 
on both his horns, threw him up: — whether a Bull woultl throw with both horns at 
the same instant, 1 do not certainly know ; but from the divergence of his horns, 
should suppose he would not, at least he would not in regard to such little balls as 
the poet conceives his Bull might throw up ; for he seems to say, “ The Rhinoceros 
having raised the bear on his horns, or got him fairly on his two horns, threw 
Irim up (extulit), as easily as a Bull would throw up little balls placed on his head.” 
JSo that, on the whole, the action of the Rhinoceros as described by this ancient 
writer, may stand as a comment on the action which Jacob attributes to his Itcem. 

3. As to the domestic labours, &c. mentioned by way of unliphrasis, as not to 
be entrusted to the Reem, they suit the Rhinoceros quite as well as the Urus; 
since the Rhinoceros when of full age, is as untamcable and untractable, as any 
creature living. “ In Bengal, Siam, and other southern parts of India, wliere the 
Rhinoceros is perhaps, still more common than in Ethiopia, and where the natives 
are accustomed to tame elephants, he is regarded as an irreclaimable animal, of 
which no domestic use can be made.” Buffon's note, Art. Rhinoceros. 

Let u.> now attend to modern information in relation to the Rhinoceros. The 
first correct intelligence we had of this creature, was from Dr. Parsons, Phil. Trans. 
vol. xlii. p. who gave drawings, &c. of a young one, supposed to be only two 
years old : t(j these he added delineations of a double horn, then in Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Collection. The Dr. resumed the subject in vol. h i. p. 32. on occasion of 
a double horn, then recently received by Dr. Mead. Mr. Bruce mentions the 
animal as found in Abyssinia; and Dr. Sparrman depicts him in South Africa. 
We find him also in the East Indies: and have a description and delineation of 
him, Phil. Trans, vol. Ixxxiii. p. 8. &c. by Mr. Bell, Surgeon to the East India 
Company. Buffon and other naturalists, have given figures of the single horned 
Rhinoceros only ; but it is much to be wished that men of learning and talents, 
would exercise toward each other that liberality to which they are respectively 
entitled : when we read the reflections of .Sparrman on Buflbn, or those of Bruce on 
Sfiarrman, we are ashamed of reading what those authors should have been 
ashamed of writing : — because animals differ in different countries, therefore their 
describers arc not w'orthy of credit,!! &c. &c. Tome it appears, that the North 
African species of folding-skin Rliinoccros has usually a single horn; — never- 
theless, some are found having two horns; then, 1 observe, the Rhinoceros of 
Bencoolen (East India) has much less of those folding skins, yet has two horns; 
then, that the South African Rhinoceros has no folding skins, yet has two horns. 
Now, in this gradual diminution and disajqiearance of the folding skin, what is 
there contrary to nature ? It is true, this may distinguish diffhrait species ;~h\it if so, 
why should naturalists blame each other? Why not accept each othej*’s information 
j-Mih gratitude? If Nature has variety, where is the crime of reporting it? 
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RHINOCEROS, REEM, UNICORN. Plate I. 

THE upper figure shews the Urus, or Wild Bull, of the Forests of Poland. This 
aiiitnul is of great force and magnitude, and of long life. “It grows to a size, that 
st;arcely any other unitnal but the elephant is found to equal. The female exceeds 
the largest of our bulls in size.” It is very wild, irritable, and violent; but whether 
any of the beeve kind may be truly said to be vntameable, may, I think, be doubted, 
since this kind seems to be peculiarly designed by Pro\idence, for the companion 
of man, in all his states of civilization ; and in all parts of the world. 

The lower figure shews the Rhinoceros, of the ordinary, or at least, of the best 
known, species, having but one horn. The contradiction is equally great in the 
Lxx. whether tliey designed to describe a Bull, having two horns, by the name of 
MONOCEKOS, i. e. otnz- horned ; or whether they designed the double-horned Rhino- 
ceros : but, when we consider that a wild Bull having only one horn, would he 
contrary to the nature of the beeve kind, and indeed would be a monster; whereas 
a Unicorn, or single-horned Rhinoceros, would suit some passages of Scripture, 
and be perfectly well-known to their readers ; while another species of Rhinoceros 
having two horns, would suit other passages of Scripture, where a similar animal 
is meant, and this also was known to their readers ; we cannot but approve of 
the choice they made in preferring the Rhinoceros to the Urus, as the animal 
intended by the Hebrew Reetn. We consider also this choice, and this opinion, 
of the Egyptian translators, (who certainly knew full as well as modern writers can 
know the aiiimal most likely to be described by the sacred poet) as no dcs]>ieablc- 
aiithority on this side of the question. 

Plate II. Double Horn op the Rhinoceros. 

The nouBLK Horn of this creature, being that part of his figure which has been 
most called in question, and which stands most in need of authorities, to elucidate 
its nature and form, we have collected on this Plate several delineations of this 
particular article. 

Fig. 1. A copy of the Domitian Medal, in which the Double Horn of this creature 
isdistinctly represented. 

2. The Head of the Double Horned Rhinoceros, from Mr. Bruce; who tells us, 
that this species in Abyssinia differs little, or nothing, in any other respect from the 
single-horned kind. Mr. Bruce’s figure is a close resemblance to Buffon’s; for 
which this observation may account. 

3, The Head of the Double- Horned Rhinoceros, from Mr. Bell’s account, in the 
Philosophical Transactions. This figure difl’ers essentially from that of Butl’on and 
Mr. Bruce; in nothing more than in the almost total absence of the folding skins : 
but we have copied the head only. 

No. 4. A Double-Horned Rhinoceros*, in which the folding skins are by no means 
obliterated, though they are very much diminished from those of Mr. Bruce’s figure. 
From Harris’s Voyages, Vol. i. p. 4G5. He ranks it as an East Indian kind; 
though he quotes Kolben, who was one of the earliest who mentioned the Double 
Homed species, as native of South Africa. We have given this at full length, because, 
by comparing it with the second figure in the former Plate, the diminution of the 
folding skin is very discernable. This instance agrees sufficiently with that given 
by Mr. Bell : which is yet considerably smoother, and has, in fact, very slight 
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traces that any folding skin appertains to the genus; of whicli characteristic 
appearance it would never have raised any suspicion, had this species only been 
known. 

No. 6. Double Horns, delineated by Dr. Parsons, from Sir Hans Sloane’s Col- 
lection. “ Whether they crossed each other on the animal, is uncertain. It is most 
likely they did not; but that by drying they were crossed by the corrugation of the 
skin that joins them together. Howe\er, I have drawn them as they appeared to 
me. The straight horn is twenty-fivr inches long; the curved one somewhat 
shorter; and the two diameters of the bases thik i een inclies." From this account 
both Horns appear to be nearly equal in strength, magnitude, &c. Th<‘ Dr. men- 
tions a Horn in Sir Hans's collection thirty-seven inches long: — above three feet! 
Another thirly-tico inches long: — and Buti'on mentions one three feet ei<>‘ht inches in 
length. What formibable weapons are these! equal m length to the horns of many 
of onr English bulls! 

No. 0. Horns delineated by Dr. Parsons from Dr. Mead's Collection. “The 
length of the anterior Horn, — measuring with a string along the euniex fore part is 
ttemttf inches; perpendicular height eighteen: ciremnferenee at the base tivenlif-one 
and a half. The posterior Horn is in perpendicular height nine inches and a qnurter; 
circumference round the base eighteen inches; length of both bases togeth«-r on the 
nasal bones fourteen inches; and the weight of both together fourteen pounds /cn 
ounces.” Bi ought from Angola, m Africa. 

No. 7. A Houble Horn, from Butibn; the tips not perfect, but the union at bot- 
tom very compact. 

No. 8. The Skull of a Double Horned Rhinoceros ; shewing the connection of 
the Horns nith the os ,/iwitis.* from Mr. Bell’s liguri* \\\ XUa Philosophicul Pruns- 
actions, Vol. Ixxxiii. “ Both Horns were firmly attached to the skull, nor was there 
any appearance of Joint, or of muscles to move them.” 

No. t>. Tin; figure of one of those Horns which are worn in Abyssinia by the 
soldiery, in triumph after a victory. [The Sepoys of India wear a similar Horn of 
silver, as part of their ordinary military uniform.) If there be any probability in the 
idea that when the horn of a jierson is mentioned in Scrijiture, it may allude to the 
wearing of such a token of exultation, or, indeed, on merely common ideas, without 
such a reference, — is it more likely the allusion should be to the two horns of a 
Bull, which project one on each side of the head, than to a single horn erect in the 
middle of the forehead? If the Psalmist had said, “my horns (plural) shall thou 
project sideways;' — the phrase might have allud(‘d to a Bull: but, when he says, 
“ my //orw (singular) shalt thou exalt," or cause to stand erect like iUe. horn of a 
lleem," — we must seek some other animal as the subject of comparison : because a 
Bull, with the whole beeve kind, is out of the ({uestion ; inasmuch as their Horns 
do not stand erect; neither are they, in that sense, exalted. 

The series of Double Horns here offered deserves notice, as indicating several 
varieties: in No. 7. they are strongly united : in No. 0. they are pretty closely united 
at bottom, but not quite: in No. 5. they are somewhat wider asunder;*and ip 
No. 8. the distance between them is considerable. 

N. B. This enquiry has proceeded on the principle that the lleem, or Rim, and 
the jRaant, are the same animal, though the name be differently written: but, does 
one denote the Unicornis, — the other the Bicornis? or, — are they different animals ? 

Since this article was composed, additional evidence has been adduced on the 
subject of the Rhinoceros. CaptWiLUAMSON in his “Oriental Field Sports,” PI. xi. 
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describes this animal as extremely savage, and absolutely untameable. He reports 
several instances of its fatal superiority over elephants, which dread its fury. It 
rips up their bowels ; though itself be thrust through by their teeth. It attacks also 
travellers, horses, and villagers. Various specimens of Double Horns have also been 
brought to London, from South Africa, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, and others: some 
of them are of tremendous dimensions. 

As this subject is curious, it may be proper to insert the following report of a 
true Unicorn existing as a species, in the Mountains of Thibet. 

“ Major Latter, who commands the llungpore Batallion, has lately had an 
opportunity of correcting the error into which Naturalists have fallen,'by ascertaining 
that the Unicorn actually exists in the interior of Thibet, and is well known to the 
inhabitants. This extraordinary fact was first communicated to Colonel Nicol, in 
February 1820. 

“ In a Thibctian manusrript, says Major Latter, containing the names of different 
animals, which 1 procured the other day from the Hills, the Unicorn is classed 
und(‘r the head of those w hoHC* hoofs are divided ; it is called the one-horned 
7’sopa, Upon enquiring what kind of an animal it was, to our astonishment the 
person who brouglit me the manuscript, described exactly the Unicorn of the 
ancients. It is a native of the interior of Thibet, about the size of a Tattoo, [small 
horse] fierce and extremely wild, seldom if ever caught alive, but frequently shot, 
and the flesh is nse<l for food. 

“The person wh<> gave me this information has repeatedly seen these animals, 
and eaten the flesh of them. They go log<-ther in herds like our wild Bufialoes, 
and are very frequently to be met with on the bordei'S of the Great Desert, about a 
month's journey from Liiassa, in that part of the country inhabited by the Mean- 
dering 'I’artars.. Upon the person being asked, if he could draw the figure 
of one, he did so upon paper, and considering the roughness of the execution 
produced a striking similitude of the Unicorn. .... 

“ There ari' several eollateral circumstances which tend to establish the fact of 
the Unicorn being found in Thibet. Captain Turner in his Embassy to Tishoo 
Lomboo mentions that the Bootan Rajah told him he had one alive at a short dis- 
tance from 'I'assisudon. Bell in his Travels from Moscow to Pekin with the 
Russian Embassy, describes a stray Unicorn having been found near a place on the 
southern frontiers of Siberia. 

“Major Latter has obtained the horn of a young Unicom from the Saohia Lamia, 
which is now before us. It is twenty inches in length, at the root it is four inches 
and a half in circumference, and tapers to a point; it is black, rather flat at the 
sides, and has fifteen rings, but they are only prominent on one side. It is nearly 
straight. Major Latter expects to obtain the head of the animal, the hoofs, and 
the skin, v»'ry shortly, which will afford positive proof of the form and character 
of the Tsopo, or 'I’hibet Unicorn.” Calcutta Govenmmt Gazette, August, 1821. 

If this species 7iever has tivo hortis, it cannot be the Keem of S. S. 

A true Unicorn is also delineated among the antiquities found at Nineveh, by 
the late Mr. Rich: this, too is a species, as the female is in the act of suckling 
her young. If appeal's to be of the Deer kind. Elsewhere it is hinted. 

To conclude, we may refer to our Plates of Medals, for several instances 
of Bulls with single horns, as Macedonia, Nos. 13, 14. Taurus, Nos. 0 , 7, 8, 12, 
13. They are frequent among the sculptures at and near Persepolis; see Taurus, 
Nos. 9, 10. Comp, also, Plate of Persia, No. 9. &c. with their Explanations. 
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ON THE WILD ASS: AND OTHER ASSES OF THE EAST. 

THE Reader may observe, in several places of this work, a distinction made 
between the kinds of Asses mentioned in Scripture. Our public version seems to 
have failed in discriminating them, though it employs beside the term j-lss, implying 
the common, or ordinary breed, the terms fVM-yhs, ami sHU-ylis; the best is de- 
scriptive of a sey, but not of a race, which incimles both sexes. It seems most 
likely, howeviir, tliat the original word should mean a race; and this sentiment is 
supported by the following authorities. 

There are three wortls referred by translators to the Ass. 1. Chamor, the usual 
appellation, denoting the ordinary kind. 2. Para, n'lidered Onager, or Wild 
3. Atun, renden'd — I'o the.se «e must add, 4. Oukoia, rendered Wild- 

Asses, Dan. v, 21. and !>. Oiiau, rmidered young Asses, Isaiah xxx. 0, 24. 

Dk.sciuption ok Till! ONAGEll, ou WILD-ASS; 

Collected by Professor Pai.I.AS, from the Papers of the late Professor Gmrmn. 

Extracted and Uanslaled fiom R<i/.ii-,r’s Journal de Physique, Vol. xxi. Sup;). 1782. 

After observing that very few travellers mention this animal, the Professor 
proceeds to remark, “Nevertheless, it is a fact vv»'ll sujiported by tin* unanimous 
testimonies of the Asiatic Nomades, or wandering hordes, the trading caravans 
which conn* from Biikharia, and tho.se persons escajii'd from slavery whom 1 have 
occasionally questioned on the subject, that the Onagers, or Wild Asses, known 
by all Asiatics under the name of Konlan, are still very numerous in the deserts of 
Great Tartary; and come annually in great troops, which spread theniselve.«. in the 
mountainous deserts, east and north- of lake Aral. Here they jiass the summer, 
and assemble in the autumn by hundreds, and <‘V(‘n by thousands, iii order for 
their return towards India: whe're they seek an asv him against winter. A passage 
of Barboza [Uamusio, Voy. Vol. 1. p. 300,J seems to trace this migration <*ven to 
the south of India; but certainly Persia is the ordinary retreat of the troops of 
Onagers, and in the mountains around Casbin they are found at all times ofthe year. 

. . , .All my endeavours to procure one failed. . . .'I'o tin* care of the late Professor 
Gmclin, who flied on liis return from this expedition, we owe our knowledge of 
the true Onager: especially from a female and a colt, which his attendants brought 
to Petersbiirgh. 

The Persians call this animal Kovrhan, and JsclUild, or Mounlain-Aas ; because 
he prefers the most arid deserts of the mountains. They, as well as the Tartars, 
hunt it in various manners : the Tartars for the sake of its Hesh, which is considered 
as delicious ; but the Persians, in order to take it alive, as young Onagers so taken, 
sell for a high price to the great men ofthe country, for their studs. 

From the stock of these tamed Onagers proceeds that noble race of Asses which 
serve for the saddle in Persia, Arabia, and Egypt. They are sold at 75 ducats; 
and Tavernier, [Uh. iv. cap. 3.] says, that tine ones are sold in Persia dearer than 
horses, (!ven to 100 crowns each. He well di.stinguishes them from the baser race 
of ordinary Asses, which serve to carry loads : and the strange whim which the 
Persians still retain, according to him, oi painting these .saddle- Asses red, as is also 
practised in Eg^t, with henna, seems to explain the fanciful red-headed Asses of 
India, of which Elian speaks, [Hist. Anim, lib. iv. cap. 6.] Le Bruyn and Adanson 
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have not less commended these saddle- Asses, the issue of Onagers; and all tra- 
vellers into the Levant have praised them. Like the wild Onager^ these Asses of 
the superior race are extremely swift, and rapid in their course ; of a slender form, 
and an animated gait. 

The quality which principally renders them esteemed, is their support of fatigue, 
in which they greatly excel the horses of the Tartars ; and they are quicker than 
camels. Mr. Niebuhr states the progress of a saddle-Ass when walking a steady 
pace at 1750 double paces of a man, in half an hour; whereas the larger camels 
make only 975, and the smaller at most 1500. Voy. Arab. p. 311. 

The animal which we had at Petersburgh, which had been caught when very 
young, though of small stature, and probably stinted in growth by its captivity, 
and by want of suitable food, travelled from Astracan to Moscow (1400 toerstes) 
with the ordinary post, without any other repose than that of a few nights, she 
also travelled from Moscow to Petersburgh (730 werstes) and did not seem to have 
suffered by this journey ; though she died in the autumn following, apparently 
from the effect of the herbage of a marshy soil, and the cold and humidity of so 
northern a climate. She bad nothing of the dulness and stupidity of the common 
A8.S. Onagers are animals adapted mr running, and of such swiftness that the best 
horses cannot equal them, .All the ancient writers do justice to their swiftness; 
and their Hebrew name (parad) expresses this <|uality. As the Onagers prefer the 
craggy mountains, they run with ease on the most difficult ground, .the soft soil of 
Petersburgh was soon prejudicial to our Onager, whose hoofs cracked, and fell 
away in shivers. 

The Noniades of Asia report of these Onagers, that the first of a troop which 
sees a serpent, makes a certain cry, which brings all his companions around him, 
when each of them strives to destroy the serpent instantly. They do the same to 
beasts of prey. 

The troops of Onagers are conducted by a leading stallion. They have their 
sight, hearing, and smelling, equally good, so that it is impossible to approach 
th(!m in an open country . . . 'I'lie female Onager, I remarked, often passed two day.s 
without drinking, especially in moist weather, or when very heavy dews fell. She 
also preferred brackish water to fresh; and never drank of what was troubled. 
She loved bread sprinkled with salt, and sometimes would eat a handful of salt. 

1 was told, that when at Derbent, she ahvays ran to drink of tbe Caspian Sea, 
though fresh water was nearer to her. She also selected plants impregnated with 
saline particles. ..or those of bitter juices. She loved raw cucumbers; and some 
herbs which she refused when green pleased her when dried. She would not 
touch odoriferous, or marsh plants, nor even thistles. I was informed, that the 
Persians when taming the young Onagers, feed them with rice, barley, straw, and 
bread. Our animal was e.xtremely familiar, and followed persons who took care 
of her, freely, and with a kind of attachment. The smell of bread strongly 
attracted her; but, if any attempt was made to lead her against her will, she 
shewed all the obstinacy of the Ass; neither would she suffer herself to be 
approached behind, and if touched by a stick, or by the hand, on her hinder parts, 
she would kick ; and this action was accompanied by a slight grumbling, as expres- 
sive of complaint. 

“ The male Onager, which was bought at the same time as the female, but which 
died in the voyage from Derbent to Astracan, was larger, and less docile. His 

length 
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lenu^ from the nkpe of the neck to the origin of his tail was 5 feet ; his height in 
front, 4 feet 4 incnee behind, 4 feet 7 inches ; his head 2 feet in length ; his cars 
1 foot ; bis tail, including the tuft at the end, 2 feet 3 inches. He was more robust 
than the female; and had a bar, or streak, crossing at his shoulders; as well as 
that streak which runs along the back, which is common to both sexes. Some 
Tartars have assured me that they have seen this cross bar double, in some males. 

“ Our Onager was higher on her legs than the common Ass ; her legs also were 
more slender, than those of the Ass ; and she resembled a young tilly : she could 
also scratch her neck and head easily with her hind foot She was weak on her 
fore legs, but, behind she could very well support the heaviest man. Notwith- 
standing her state of exhaustion, she carried her bead higher than the Ass, her 
ears well elevated ; and shewed a vivacity in all her motions. The colour of the 
hair on the greater part of the body, and the end of the nose, is silvery white ; the 
upper part of the head, the sides of the neck, and the body, are tlaxen, or pale 
isabella colour ; this colour does not spread over the front legs, but along the 
thighs, to the middle joint. The mane is deep brown; it commences between the 
ears, and reaches the shoulders ; its hair is soft, woolly, 3 or 4 inches long, like 
the mane of a young filly. The coat in general, especially in winter, is more silky 
and softer than that of horses, and resembles that of a camel. Th»! Arabs, no less 
than the Tartars, esteem the flesh of the Onager; and the Arab writers, who 
permit the eating of its flesh, make the same dinerence between this Ass and the 
domestic Ass, as the Hebrews did, whose law did not permit the coupling of the 
Onager with the she Ass. as being of different kinds. 

“ The skins of the Onagers are sought by the Bukharians, for the making of sha- 
green. Rauwolf says the same of those of Syria, whose skins are brought to 
Tripoli.” Such is the account of the celebrated Professor; and such his descrip- 
tion of an animal, of which he was the first to communicate correct information to 
the learned of Europe. 

That the Wild- Ass was known and valued for its metile, appears from a passag<‘ 
in Herodotus, (Pol. 86.) where that writer says “ The Indian horse were well 
armed like their foot ; but beside led horses, they had chariots of war, drawn by 
horses and Wild- Asses.” The reference of these animals to the troops from India, 
[a province at the head of the Indus, not our Hindoostan,] deserves attention; 
be(;ause, the troops of the Onager are said by the Professor, to “ return towards 
India, where they winter.” They might then be taken, in such their return, by the 
hunters, perhaps in considerable numbers. 

Aristotle, Hurf. /ti. vi. 36. mentions the wild-Ass, which is said to exceed 
horses in swiftness; and Xenophon says (Cgrop. lib. i.) that he has long legs, is 
very rapid in running, swift as a whirlwind, having strong and stout hoofs. 
Elian says the same; but that he may he tired, and when taken is so gentle 
that he may easily be led about. Martial gives the epithet *■* handsome” to the 
wild-Ass, 

Pulcher adest Onager 

Lib. viii. Epig. 100. 

Oppiau describes this creature as “ handsome, large, vigorous, of stately gait, 
and his coat of a silvery colour ” “ He has,” says he, in another place, “ a black 
band along the spine of hie back ; and on his flanks, patches as white as snow 
Nat. Hist. E 
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St. Chrysostom says (>n Catena^ “ this animal is strong and mianuahle; man can 
iiov<*r subdue him, whatever efforts he may make for that' purpose.” Olyulpio- 
doriis and Polycbronius coincide with this opinion; but Yarro, (Re Ritst, lib. xi. 
c. (i.) ailirms, on the contrary, that “ the wild Ass is fit for labour ; that he is easily 
tamed ; and that when he is once tamed, he never resumes his original wildness.” 
Pliny (lib, viii. c. 43.) writes, that mules are the offspring of a mare, and a wild Ass 
turned ; and Anatolius says expressly, (in Hippiatric. c. 14.) that it is very useful 
to domesticate and tame wild Asses; because the progeny obtained from them is 
excellent." Most of this information is confirmed, in the present article. 

Let US now attend to some of those passages, which imply distinct kinds of 
Asses in the Hebrew Scripture. [Comp. Ass in the Dictionai'y.'} 

1. CiiAMOU, is the common name for an Ass ; such as is employed in labour, 
caniage, and domestic services. Vide Gen. xxii. 3. Abraham saddled his Ass — 
chamor. xxx. 43. Jacob had many Asses, xxxvi. 24. Anah fed the Asses of his 
falher, et. al.freq. 

2. The wild-Ass, called Para, Job xi. 12. “Vain man would be wise though he 
be born a wild- Ass’s colt:” [HI'S TIV oir para.] The more wild the creature here 
mentioned be supposed, the greater opposition to wisdom is expressed by the simile. 
If this be correct, very strong indeed is the character attributed to Ishmael, Gen. 
xvi. 12. “ he shall be a wild-Ass man, [dik para Adam,] not merely a wild man, 
as in our translation, but a man rough, untaught, libertine, as a wild-Ass. Nor 
perhaps is this all ; but it may imply farther, that as the wild-Ass loves to be at the 
head of his trooj), to order and govern it, so shall Ishmael be desirous of supre- 
macy, and brook no rival. Vide No. ccccLXXXii. 

The wild-Ass, Para, is said “ not to bray over grass,” (green grass, Desha.) .Tob 
vi. 5. — and we may connect with this by contrast, the description of a drought by 
the prophet Jeremiah, xiv. 6. “Insomuch that the Hind [female deer] dropped her 
calf, in the forest field, and forsook it; to such a degree was green grass { Desha) 
wanting : and the wild- Asses (Paraim) stood on the rising grounds, blowing out 
their breath like Taninim [vide 1’annimJ while their eyes failed, because there 
was no vcf^etable of any kind.” Both these passages seem to imply, that the wild- 
Ass feeds in silence, principally on grass, and usually in plenty. — That this Para 
is a creature roaming at large, in the forests, appears from Job xxxix. 6. “ Who 
dismissed the wild-Ass to his liberty? and the chains of the Orud, who struck ofi’r” 
This Ornd will engage our enquiries hereafter. 

We have this word in a feminine form. Parch m9, Jer. ii. 24. “ A female wild- 
Ass, used to [lit. learned in] the wilderness, in her desire snuffeth up the wind of 
her occasion: who can tuni her away? all who seek her, shall they not be tired? 
in her month they shall find her.” 

Job xxiv. 5. says, Paraim — “ male wild-Asses — go forth in the desert;” and the 
Psalmist, civ. 11. says, springs of water run among tlie hills [or mountains]: the 
Paraim — wild-Asses — quench their thirst at tlu'm.” The prophet Isaiah, xxxii. 14. 
describes excessive desolation, by saying, the wild-Asses — Paraim — shall rc'joicc 
where a city had stood. The whole of this evidence attaches to a creature roam- 
ing at liberty — in the desert — or on mountains ; feeding on grass — blowing out its 
breath when vexed, and of such swiftness as to weary every pursuer, yet to be 
found in her — [I'elum to her former state, i. e. after the occasion which impels her to 
such friskincss is over. This seems to be at least as rational, as the rendering of 
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month; for what fnonth is meant, and what has any month to do with this creature? 
Her pregnancy lasts more than a month: and after delivery does she keep a month? 
Surely not.] 

But, there is another kind of Ass, called in Hebrew atun, atunotu : may the 
same informant contribute to ascertain this also t for we find, that the breed, or 
immediate descendant of the wild-Ass (which indeed is caught alive, for the jmr- 
pose of obtaining a breed) is excessively valued by the great men of the East, an<I 
forms an object of their researches, for their own personal dignity and ar;com- 
modation. In fact, the high price of these Asses excludes them from the pur- 
chase of the commonalty, and restricts the possession of them to the great, or the 
affluent. 

Our second breed of Asses, we find then, is called Atun, Atunut/i, Now let us 
enquire how Scripture alludes to these. Gen. xii. 10. Abraham had Atuuuth. 
Numb. xxii. 23. Balaam rode oii an Atun; and we find, from information noted 
above, that the breed from the Onager is very fit for performing a long journey, like 
that of Balaam ; that this kind is endowed with ligorous faculties, so as to disreru 
obstacles readily, is also obstinate to excess, when beaten behind, or when pid 
out of its way, or when attempted to be controuled against its will; and that 
at the sight of danger it emits a kind of cry : it is also familiar, and attached to 
its master; these particulars agree correctly with certain incidents in the history 
of Balaam’s Ass. 

We find Deborah, Judges v. 10. addressing those “ who rode on whitr Asses; 
those who sit in judgment;” — men of dignity, no doubt. Agreeably to this, our 
extract informs us, that the Onager is of a silvery white, for the must part ; and we 
ought to observe, that the word rendered white occurs also (and only) Ezek. xxvii. 
18. “white wool;" now the colour of this kind of wool, seems to correspond exactly 
to the colour of the animal described by Gmelin ; silvery white. N.B, This corrects 
an error in Harmer, vol. ii. p. 68. 

From 1 Chron. xxvii. 30. we learn, that David had an oflicer appointed to siqier- 
intend his Atunuth; not his ordinary Asses, but those of a noble race: which 
implies at least equal dignity in this officer, as in his colleagues, mentioned with 
him. 

'I’his notion of the Atun, gives also a spirit to the history of Saul, wlio when his 
father’s Atunnlh were lost, was at no little pains to seek them: — Moreover, us 
beside being valuable they were uncommon, he might the more readily hear whether 
they had been noticed unA picked wpbyany one; and possibly, this leads to tht^ 
true interpretation of the servant’s proposed application to Samuel, chap. ix. 6. 
q. d. “ In his oflice of magistracy this honourable man may have heard of these 
•strayed rarities being found, and secured by some one ; jwradveuture he can shew us 
the way we shall go." 'Phis keeps clear, both of expected fortune- telling, and of the 
exercise of prophetic prediction, in Samuel, on this occasion ; which, 1 apprehend, 
is desind>le. It implies the competence, if not the wealth, of Saul’s family. 

We have now to remark the allusion of the dying Jacob to his son Judah, Gen. 
xlix. 11.“ Binding his foie (Oireh) to the vine, and his son of his Atun to his vine 
of Sorek.” This idea of a capital kind of Ass, and of Judah’s possessing young of 
the same breed, implies a dignity, or fertility, with a prolongation of both, which 
does not appear in the usual phraseology of the pas.<iiagc. 

Thus wc see that these Atunuth are found in Scripture in the occupation only of 
judges, patriarchs, and other great men ; insomuch, . that where these are there, is 

E 2 
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dignity, either cxprePBed or implied. They were also a present for a prince; 
for Jacob presented Esau with twenty^ Genesis xxxii. 15. What then shall we 
say to the wealth of Job, who possessed a thousand ! Could any greater proof of 
unlimite<l prosperity exist? We may enquire also, in what part should that country 
be sought, which had such a troop in it? — where they were so common; or, where 
so great a number could well be assembled, pastured, tended, &c. 

But we must proceed to notice anotlu^r word which is rendered Wild- Ass by 
translators, the OnuD, Job x.\'xix. 5. This seems to be the same as in the Chaldee 
of Dan. V. 21. is called Okkdia (or, Orudia) the plural of the former. Mr. Park- 
hurst supposes that this word denotes “the brayer;" and that “the animal is 
spoken of as one only ; w'hich proves Para and Orud to be only two names for the 
same animal,” in this place ; — but, these names may perhaps refer to different races, 
though of the same animal ; so that a description of the properties of one may apply 
to both, admitting a slight variation. 

Who hath sent out free — the Para — the wild-Ass ? 

Or, who hath loosed the bands of— the Orud — the wild- Ass 1 
AVhosc house I have made the wilderness ( solitude J 
And the barren land ( —salt deserts ) his dwellings ; 

The range of open mountains are his pasture, 

And he scarcheth after every green thing. 

The reader has seen how fond the Onager was of salt ; and we find a reference 
to the saltings, in the Hebrew here, which is lost in our translation ; whether these 
are salt marshes, or salt deserts, seems to be of little consequence, as we find salt 
was an article of which that animal could eat a handful. Tliis greatly adds to the 
expression and correctness of the Hebrew Naturalist. Animals which inhabit the 
Desert, must often be at a loss for water ; and this animal, says the Professor, 
would often pass two whole days without drinking. 

Beside the above, in Daniel wo read, that “Nebuchadnezzar dwelt with the 
Orudia — Wild Asses.” Certainly, this monarch was not banished to the desert, the 
open mountains, of Job's Orud, but was at most remitted for safety to an enclosure 
in his own park ; in which curious and exotic animals w ere kept, for state and 
pleasure. If this be correct, then this Orud was somewhat at least, of a rarity ami 
dignity at Babylon — and it might be of a kind different from the Para ; as it is 
denoted by another name. May it be the GieguiUi of professor Pallas, the 
“ Wild-Mule” of Mongolia, which surpasses the Onager in size, beauty, and perhaps, 
in swiftness ? — (Nov. Comment. Acad. Petrop. vol. xix.) — for we remark, that the 
Professor advises to cross the breed with that of the Onager, as a mean of per- 
fectioning the species of the Ass: consequently, it is allied to this species, and may 
be alluded to in the passage of Job, where it is associated with the Para, [unless 
some other exotic breed of the Ass were better known to Job; or in the countries 
connected with Babylon.] It is the hemi-onos, or half- Ass, of Aristotle; that was 
found in his days in Syria ; and he celebrates it for swiftness and fecundity (a 
breeding mule being thought a prodigy). Pliny, from the report of Theophrastus, 
speaks of this species as found in Cappadocia. Its general description is that of a 
mule : its colour light yellowish grey, growing paler tow'ard the sides ; length 
from the tip of the nose to the base of the tail 6 feet 7 inches : height 3 feet 9 inches. 
Inhabits the south of Siberia, the vast plains and deserts of western Tartary, and 
sandy deserts. Lives in small herds ; each male having four, five, or more females. 
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Is absolutely untameable by the Tartars ; even those taken young : is proverbial 
for swiftness ; exceeds even the antelope. The history already given of the 
manners of the Onager may supply the rest of the desenption: as it greatly resem- 
bles that animal. 

Thus we have proposed those authorities which induce us to adopt distinctions 
of breeds, or races, if not of kinds, in the Ass; and the reader will judge on th«j 
propriety of maintaining such distinctions, as countenanced by Scripture, and 
Natural History. 

As to the Oirim, rendered “ young Asses,” Isaiah xxxvi. 24. we need not suppose 
that they were a distinct breed, or species : but merely the Ass in its state of matu- 
rity, strength and vigour, as they are spoken of as carrying loads, tilling the 
ground, and assisting in other labours of husbandry : yet we cannot help rt'inarking 
a variation in the manner of spelling this word, which is rather suspicious. In 
Isaiah xxxvi. 0. it is spelled Ourim; in verse 24. wc read of Oirim labouring the 
earth in conjunction with oxen ; this requires strength, and strength seems to be tin* 
character attributed to Isiimael ; who was to be the Oir of the wild-Ass, i. e. in its 
state of power, liveliness, and mettie — perhaps restiveness. This will allow also of 
a poetical climax in the words of .lacob, Gen. xlix. 11. “ JJintling his Oireh — 

female foal of an Ass, at her best estate, to the \inc, the common ^ine, in its best 
estate, also; and his son of his AIhh, the superior kind of Ass, that most highly 
valued, to his souek, the superior kind of grape >ine, that which he most esteemed: 
here the parallelism is perfect, as well as the climax is n'gular. 

The upper figure on our Plate is the Male Onager, or wild Ass ; the lower 
figures are views of the Pemale. Copied from IIoziek. 

%* I understand, that an Ass of the superior breed was brought from Egypt, by 
the Colonel of one of the Highland regiments which accompanied (ieneral Aisicis- 
CKOMBiE on his expedition to that country against the French invaders of it. The 
newspapers of Edinburgh mention the arrival of the regiment in the month of June, 
1802, and notice this creature as being of fine proportions, and standing fourteen 
hands high. As this regiment passed through part of that city at G o’clock in the 
morning, the corps itself was not seen by all tlie town, and this Ass was seen by 
still fewer persons, as it was pretty much hid by the troops. Report valued this 
animal at 1000 guineas. 

Mr. MoniEii says, “ We gave chace to two wild- Asses, which had so much the 
speed of our horses, that when they had got at some distance, they stood still anti 
looked behind at us snorting with their ntises in the air, as if in contempt of our 
endeavours to catch them.” Second Journey in Persia, p. 200. 

The latest traveller who has described the Onager is Sir R. K. Porter, in his 
“ Travels in Persia,” who also gives a figure of the animal. The mode of hunting it 
is, as it was in Xenophon’s time, by means of several horses relieving each other, 
till the Onager is completely tired. The colours of Sir Robert’s figure differ from 
those described by the Professor; being a bright bay : and this may suggest a deri- 
vation of the name A tun, of the race, rather than the sex:. Jire-colour, or bright bay. 
It is by no means credible, that female Asses, only, should be collected in such 
great numbers, should be so often referred to, as we find them in S. S. and should 
imply wealth and dignity in their owners, without any reference whatever to the 
males of the same race. 
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NAPTHAU. 

Napthau- is a hind let loose : 

UK GivKTii GOODLY WORDS. Genesis xlix, 21 . 

THAT this passapje requires illustration, will be evident, from a slight exami- 
nation of its grammar, and import. “ Napthali is a /and — aAindisa yemafe deer; 
“ He,” the sign of the masculine gender, “ giveth goodly words.” Napthali is here 
both masculine and feminine : but in what sense can it be said of a deer, whether 
male or female, he giveth words? • And how are these words goodly? When did a 
deer speak? and speak, too, with projiriety and elocution? — What idea may we 
gatlier from this phraseology ? — Where is the unity^of the allusion, or the propriety of 
tlie parts? — How does it correspond with Nature, or with the subsequent situation, 
or history, of this tribe ? 

The versions, ancient or modem, afford little assistance. The Vulgate, one of 
the (jJreck versions, the Persian, the Arabic, concur in this rendering. The lxx. 
Borhart, Houbigant, Hnrell, Dathe, Michaelis, render “ Napthali is a spreading 
[Terebinthine] tree, giving beautiful branches.” This renders the simile uniform ; 
but the symbol of a tree seems to be purposely reser^’ed by the venerable patriarch 
for his son Joseph, Avho is compared to the boughs of a tree. Now Joseph would 
be assimilated to an inferior object, if Napthali had been compared to a parent tree 
before him ; the repetition too, is very unlikely. 

Those who support the Hebrew points, and the opinion of the Masora critics, 
i. r. the present reading, support the former version, which is according to them. 
I'hey say also, that the idea of a tree is too general, and not specific enough to 
become the characteristic of a tribe ; since fertility, &c. which it implies, belonged 
equally to all the tribes. Gen. xliv. 21. This has engaged later interpreters to 
identify this tree as the Terebinthine. 

It is certain, also, that the Flebrew Ail, Vk, is the usual name for a Stag. The 
Greeks seem to have changed this word, by prefixing a hard sounding letter, 1), 
Dial. Hence Hesychius says, AioX rqr EXo^ov XaXSatot : The Chaldeans call a deer 
Dial. The Arabs wvxtejial, igial, &c. 

Having seen, though briefly, the embarrassment of interpreters, let us endeavour 
to derive an explanation of this passage from Natural History. 

1. It is likely, that the word Aileh, like our word Deer, may be applicable to 
either sex, thougli custom might appropriate it to one; as we do not always cor- 
rectly, in common speech, distinguish the sexes of domestic animals, sheep, goats, 
horses, dogs, &e. : or of wild animals, rats, wolves, bears, &c. So our word deer 
does not denote th<‘ species, as we have several kinds of deer, nor the sex, &c. : and 
the (ilreek elaphos ilenotes a deer, i. e. whether a stag or a hind. The Latin also 
looks the same way ; damn, a deer, a fallow deer, whether buck or doe : and Dr. 
Shaw, Travels, 414. 4to. understands the whole of deer, as included in the 

word Ail, though this genus comprises many species. Our professed naturalists, 
also, accommodate them8elv(!8 in their writings to this manner of expression. 
Goldsmith has a division “ Of the COW kind under which he includes Bulls, no 
doubt: but Pennant is little short of unnatural or absurd, for under a division, 
“ Of the OX,” he includes bulls and cows ; but bulls or cowa are not oxen, neither 
are oxen bulls or cows, but mutilations contrary to nature. 
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2. The word rendered let loose (nnVty) imports an active motion, not like that of 
the branches of a- tree, which, however freely they wave, yet continue attached to 
the parent stem, but an emission, a dismission, a sending forth ; in the present case 
a roaming — roaming at liberty. 

3. Uegiveth. The term muj denote shooting forth : it expresses production ; as 
of the earth, which shoots forth, yields — her increase, Lev. xxiv. 4. So trees shoot 
forth branches. Psalm viii. 7. Prov. xii. 12 ; and so to place, set, or appoint. 

4. Goodly words. Other versions render “ beautiful branches,” and we acquiesce 
in their idea. The word rendered goodly signifies majestic, noble, grand, magni- 
ficent: and that rendered branches radically signifies to diverge, to spread about. 
The passage, translated on these* principles, will read thus — 

Napthali is a Deer roaaiing at liberty. 

Ho sliootetli forth noblo branches [majestic antlers.] 

The English word branches is applied to the Stag, with exactly the same allusion 
as the Hebrew word : the French say bois (wood) for a Stag’s horns. The horns of 
a Stag are annually shed, and reproduced ;they are ample, if his pasturage has b(‘eu 
plentiful and nutritious ; or are .stiuteil in their growth, if his food has been sparing, 
or deficient in nourishment. Biitlbn reasons at length on this subject, ylri. CiiUF. — 
“ There is so intimate a relation between nutrition and the production of the 
antlers, &c. that we have formerly established its entire dependance on a super- 
ahundance. of nowishnient. In animals in general, aiul in the Slag in particular, this 
superabundance shews itself by the most evident effects; it produces the horns, the 
swelling of the throat, the accretion of fat, &c. After the first year, in the mouth 
of May, the horns begin to shoot, and form two projections, which lengthen and 
harden, in proportion as the animal takes nourishment . ..This efirect [of nourishment] 
appears especially on the summit of the head, where it manifests itself more than 
every wheu: else, by the production of the horns. ..Another proof that the produc- 
tion of the horns arises wholly from the superabundance of nourishment, is the 
difference which is found between the horns of Stags of the same age, of which 
some arc very thick and spreading, while others are thin and slender, winch depends 
absolutely on the quantity of nourishment ; for a Stag which iuh-dbits a plentiful 
country, were lur feeds at his will ; where he is not molested by dogs or by men ; 
where, having eaten quietly, he may afterwards ruminate at his ease, will always 
shew a head beautiful, high, and spreading; ]ialms large and well furnished: the 
stem of his horns thick, w<dl pearled, with numerous antlers, long and strong : 
whereas, he who inhabits a country where he has neither quiet nor nourishment 
sufficient, will shew but an impoverished head, few antlers, and feeble stems ; 

IN.SOMUCH, THAT IT IS ALWAYS EASY TO DETERMINE BY EXAMINING THE HEAD OP 

A Stag, whether he inhabits a plentiful and quiet country, and wwe- 
THER he has been WELL OR ILL FED.” 

We now direct these remarks to the prediction of .Jacob : “ Napthali shall inhabit 
a country so rich, so fertile, so quiet, so unmolested, that, after having fed to the 
full, on the most nutritious pasturage, he shall shoot out branches, i. e. antlers, &c. 
of the most majestic magnitude.” Thus does the Patriarch denote the happy lot 
of Napthali; not directly, but indirectly; not by the energy of immediate descrip- 
tion, but by inevitable inference, arising from observation of its effects. In fact, 
the lot of this tribe was rich in pasture, and “ his soil,” as Calmet observes, “was 
very frnitful in corn and oil.” So that we have both correct verbal propriety, and 
subsequent fulfilment of the prophecy, in favour of this interpretation. 
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The residence of Napthali was a beautiful woodland country; it extended to 
Mount Lebanon, and produced fruits of every sort. — Moses says, Deut. xxxiii. 23. 
Napthali shall enjoy abundance of favour, and be filled with the blessings of the 
Lord. Josephus, de Hel/o, lib. iii. cap. 2. speaks highly of the fertility of Galilee, 
M'hich comprised the lot of Napthali; and, de Vita sua. p. 1017, he reckons two 
hundred and fourteen towns in this province. 

We consider the source of the Jordan as rising in the territory of Napthali; and 
from the name of the city near which it rose, Paneas, (thought to originate from the 
deity Pan) may be inferred the nature of the country; for Pan, as the god of rural 
economics, delighted in woodlands, forests, groves, &c. — and William, Archbishop 
of Tyre, in his “ History of the Holy Wars,” lib. xviii. cap. 2. informs us, that there 
was around this city a vast forest, called in his time the forest of Paneades. It was 
adapted to feed and fatten flocks; and a prodigious number of Arabs and Turco- 
mans, after a convention of peace with Godfrey of Boulogne, by permission of 
that hero, entered and resided in this forest, with their flocks and cattle; among 
which, says the historian, there was an infinite number of horses. 

This forest extended even to Mount Hermon, as the writer last quoted observes ; 
and he supposes it to he a part or continuation of the famous forest of Lebanon. 
It needs little proof that such a country was likely to yield abundance of nourish- 
ment for Deer, which might display its prolific effects in the growth and magnitude 
of the horns, and their hranches; so that this country might literally fulfil the 
Patriarch’s blessing ; which is not always to he expected in figurative language. 
It may he added, that about a mile distant from Paneas, stood Laish or Dan, the 
inhabitants of which dwelt careless, quiet, and secure. Judges xviii. 7. which 
implies a plentiful country, to say the least. 

Of the adjacent district of Kesroan, which '\''olney tells us is similar to this side 
of Mount Lebanon, Li: Roque says, p. 220. “Nothing equals the fertility of the 
lands in Kesroan: mulberry-trees for the silk-worms; vineyards, yielding excellent 
wine; olive-trees tall as oaks; meadows, pasturages, com, and fruit of all kinds. 
Such are the riches of this agreeable country, which besides abounds in cattle, 
large and small, in birds of game, and in beasts of cJiace. So beautiful a country, 
situated in a climate which 1 think is the mildest and most temperate of .Syria, 
seems to contribute, in some manner, to the kindness of disposition, to the gentle 
inclinations, and to the praiseworthy manners of the inhabitants.” 

He proceeds to say yet stronger things of the inhabitants of that country, w'hereof 
he is particularly speaking; but, I presume, what has been quoted sufficiently 
justifies the patriarch Jacob in allegorizing the character and the situation of 
Napthali, by allusion to a Deer, rather than to any wild beast of a savage and 
ferocious nature; as he does rfome of his other children. 

It has been supposed, that the branching horns of this Deer allegorically denote 
fertility in children; and remarked, that though only four sons are reckoned to 
Napthali, .when he went down to Egypt, Gen. xlvi. 24. yet his tribe at the Exodus 
numbered above f>0,000 men. 

There is then no necessity for recjurring to the simile of a Tree, in order to reduce 
this passage to clear and simple meaning: neither are we obliged to retain the 
mistaken rendering of our public translation, which presents an imposibilify, and 
a contradiction. 
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IBEX, OR ROCK GOAT. 

manuatAxtov or ras r&ATs. 
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Th« fibres arc from Ridinger. 

A. The Head of a Hind, oxfenwh Deer, which sex usually has no horns; though 
some have been found with small horns; probably from abundant feeding. The 
attitude of this figure iS' listening, braying at the same time. 

B. A Stag of four years old ; at which period he is well able to seek his own 
provision, and to roam at large in the forest. The antlers, with which he is fur- 
nished, are now in fair condition, and not unequal to those of the generality of his 
age and species. 

C. Tlie Head of a Stag, which, from having fed at pleasure in.one of tin; forests 
of Gennany, has acquired very large antlers, very thick steins, very broad horns, 
and so spreading, that the points they form amount to no less a number than 
SIXTY-SIX. Let him, then, stand as a proof of the efl'ects of liberty and plenty, 
>ike the son of Jacob, to whom he forms an object of comparison, 

NaPTHAlLI is a DBBR roaming FRBBLY in the PBRTILR FoKBST; 

And, by the effect of plentiful feeding 

Shooting out AMPLB Antlbrs! [mq;««h’c Branches,] 

OF THE ROCK GOAT, OR IBEX. 

THERE are three places in Scripture where an animal of the Goat kind is men- 
tioned, either directly, or by allusion, which it is desirable to identify. — 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 2. “ Saul M'cnt to seek David and his men on the rocks of the Wild Goats:" 
literally, on the superficies, or on the face of the rocks of the Ioliim. Psalm cix'. 
18. “The high mountains to the Ibices, \le lolim] are a refuge; rocks are the 
refuge to the Saphanim.” [Vide Saphan, Coney, and Plate.]— But there is a third 
passage where this creature is more distinctly referred to, and its manners are 
described at greater length: in our translation, “ Knowest thou the time when the 
Wild Goats of the rocks bring forth? Canst thou mark when the Hinds do calve? 
Cunst thou number the months they fulfil? or, knowest thou the time when they 
bring forth? They bow themselves; they bring forth their young ones; they cast out 
their sorrows. Their young ones are in good liking; they grow up with com: they 
go forth and return not to them.” 

A fourth passage, Prov. v. 19. presents this creature, the Ioleu, in a feminine 
form : “ Let thy w'ife be as the loving hind, and the pleasant Roe." 

These two passages seem to be unhappily rendered : for, 1. what is in one the Wild 
Goals of the rocks, is in the other the pleasant Roe; a creature so very different, 
that one rendering or the other must be erroneous. 2. The Wild Goat of the rocks 
is said to nourish its young with corn; but corn is not cultivated on or about the 
rocks where these Wild Goats are found ; and still more unluckily, the original 
yvord if taken in the sense of com, denotes corn which has been threshed, and 
stripped of its husk; this state of preparation is every way ill associated with 
the barrenness intended to be described, as marking the residence of the Wild 
Goats of the rocks. 

Without scruple we take the lol, Jolem, loleh, for the Jbex, or Roek'Goat; to this 
^.gree all the manners attributed to the creature in Scripture; which describes it 
a;, inhabiting rocks and mountains, and of a strongly affectionate disposition. 
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_ Biif, Ix'lbiv wf ju’oci'ed, it n proper to disdiargo the pas-sage in Job f.ojn its cor»,- 
m fact, rlif word rt-adered corn, \har, 13 ] signihes a wild desert ]>lacc, au opoa 
CLEAii coiuilry ; a rotiniino- track. So Dan, ii. .3B. and 1 Kings iv. 33. animals of a 
Avdd country luno tin* epithet bar: and the Targiiuis use it fieijncntly, in this s('n:»e; 
fmr, and Oara, iit the Chaldee form. Kimchi, and Levi I3cu Gcrshoin, in loc. main- 
fain tills opinion. Tliis correction leads to a ditl'ercnt mow of the passage; and 
prolialily, it might be still farther improved, by faking the import of the tensi 
/cnomH^, in .lob, as including direction and appointment, .it least appropriate super- 

Knowe.st, — i. e. direclesi — thou the time of delivery of '.l.o I ii' i.s of tlie r&c.k! 

And the jnutuulion of tlie Hinds hast thou noted t 

Hast (Iioii niiinhered the months tlioj fulfiH 

And knowesf thon the period uhoii they bring' forth? 

They how themselves; they disehargo tiicir conceptions; 

3 hey cast fortli their burdens; 

Tlieir otlspring iiu-rease in strengtli; 

'I’iiov augment in si/.o in thev. ilds, 

riiey go olf, and return to tliem [llieir diimy.'l no more. 

T Ills pargrapli, tlien, it appears, forms the contimiotion of one enrjuiry: a reiire- 
Jtentation pcri'eetly aeeordant tlinmghmit, whirh agrees with matter of f.iet. and 
iherelore is i iililled to he received as correet. Th<‘ force of the einjuiry consists in 
the eiremuslnnee, tliat the iA/m inhabit roek.s and inoimlains, the \<‘iy .viomiif/.v of 
ntek.s ami mountains; far from the residenre of man; fartluT still from lhebvi.l 
eounirv of Arabia; liowtlien could ibe care, tlii' snpcrinlomlance of Job, or indeed 
ei any man, dwell where ho might, eontribnte to llie siinteiianec, the fertiiily, the 
M'eiinly of 1 hose wanderers, freipient ing haunts so distant, and so dissiniiUir from 
liuimm abode? 13o\v could he case the parents? How preserve the young, and 
udvanee thiii growth to maturity? 

ll, d(M •r\es iHitiee, that in thi'setwo passages the are associated 
vMlh the I hex:- IS it beetuise this Mind (wild female d<;er) iidiabits th<! forest, and 
loams amid Us wildnesses, as the y/^r.r roams amid the fastnesses of the mountains? 
or, IS tills Aili'li,:i mountain animal, and therefore consorted with another niountain 
: niimd, the Jbc.v* It can liaidly mean the common female deer, since the luuuber 
ot her months, the period of In r gestation, and the time of licr parluritiou, could 
not, one should suppose, be unknown in the days of Job. 

The <'orres|)oiidents of the Abbe Ro/ier, in his Journal, have given mueb infor- 
mation relative to the Ibex; Mr. Cox in bis “'fravels m Switzerland," vol. ii. has 
h ul recourse to those autlioiilies; ami has added some remarks of his own; his 
. iiele iherelore, it may be presumed, is the most complete, that liitlierlo has been 
y.ildisiiei! on this stibji'et. 

•‘A.sihis animal is exiremely rare, and inhaliits the higlie^u and almost inaeees- 
-J'lc iiumutaiiis, the descriptions of it liavi* been very imieeunUe and conlnsed. 
Jmt a iK'w light has bien lately thrown on tins snbjoct l>y Dr. Girtanner ui Si. 
C'atlen, and by M. Van Berchem, secretary to the Society of Seieuees at Lausanne; 
•v'ld alilumgb tliese two naturali.-sts ditfm* in soini' instances, yet then* joint labours 
have assisted in a.scertaining the nature and cecononiy of this curious animal. The 
tellowiiig aceouiit, therefore, of tho Bouquetin, is drawn priimipeJly from their 
oils, rvalioiis ill Rozier’s Journal, and from additional information obligingly com- 
lUviai 'cbed to me by M. Van Bcreliem hiuiself. 
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Thin animal ia now chiefly found upon that chain which stretches from 
Daiiphinf’ tijrougli Savoy to the coniines of Italy, and principally on the Alps bor- 
dering on Mout Blimc, which is the most elevated part of that chain. 

“The several nnnics by whicli theBonquetin is known in diil’en nt langnges, are, 
in Greek, by llouier and Ai^lian, At^ n-yp«oc. [Most naturalists afliriu that lloiner 
calls ibis animal At$ i£aAoc, whereas he Miles it Ai^ ay, owe, or the M'lld Goat, adding 
the epithet itaAoi;, or wanton.] Latin, ]hex\ wliich name has been adopted by mo.st 
modern naturalists; Italian, Capra Selvalicu; German and Swiss, or 

llock-Goat; the female, lilagney or Ybschen and Y bschgeiss, perhaps from tlie Latin 
Jbex'; Flemish, WUdghcit; French, Uoiiqurtin, anciently JioucesUmi, the German 
name reversed. Belon named it Ihrcus Ferns; Brisson IJircus Ibex: Liiimei.s, 
Capra Ibex; Pennant, the Ibex; and Dr. Girtanner, Capra Alpina. 1 have adopti d 
the name of Bouquetin, becau.se it is the provincial appellation of tiie animat m 
the Al}is. 

“ 'I'he systematic naturalists agree in taking the specific character of llic IVm- 
qa tin from the beard, and the horns, which they describe as kaoblx'd along (!;<• 
upper or anterior surface, and reclining towards the back. 

“ 'I'lie mule Bouquetin is larger than tlie tame goat, but roseinbles it nricli in tin 
enter form. I’lie head is small in proportion to the body, witli tlie iir.iz/le dnek 
and compressed, and a little arched. Tin; eyes are large, round, and have much 
lire ami briiliancy. ’^I'lie boras large, when of a full size weighing sonietimes Id or 
18 pounds, flatted before and rounded behind, with one er two hMigitndmal ridges, 
and many (ransverse rid.ges ; which degenerate towards tlic tip into knobs ; the 
colour dusky brown. The beard long, tawny, or dusky. The legs slender, witli 
bools short, hollow on the inside, and on the outside terminatcil by a salient border, 
lik(;1lioso of the Gluunois. The body short, thick and strong. 'J'lio lad short, 
3i Jk(*d uiiderne Jill, the rest covered with long hairs, whiU; at the base and sidi's, 
biuek above and at the end. Space under the tail, iu some lawny, in others white. 
'I ’lo coat long, but not pendent, ash coloured, mixed •with some boarv hairs ; a 
l.dack list runs along the back; and there is a black opot above and belovv the 
knees. Its colour, however, like that of other animals, must ucces.sarily varj 
ae.cording to its age, and to local circumstances. 

“ The female bus been little noticed among naturalists. She is onc-lhird les.s 
than the male, and not so corpulent: her colour is less tawny : her horns are very 
snnll, and not above eight inches long. In these, and in her figure, she resembles 
a goaf, that bus been castrated while young. Shelias two teats, like the fame she- 
goat, and never has any beard, unle.ss, perhaps in an advanced age. 

“ I'lie young ones are of a dirty gre y colour, and the list along the back is scarcely 
di.sceruiblc. 

“ There i.s a stufi’ed specimen of the male Bouquetin of the Alps in Mr. Par- 
kinson’s, late Sir Ashton Lever's, Museum. 

“ In .'L '-.tutc of trampiillity, the Bouquetin commonly carries the head low ; but 
in running it liolds it high, and even bends it a little forward, lie mqimts a per- 
pemJicul'ir rock of fifteen feet at three leaps, or rather Ibree sneee.ssive leaps, of 
three s*icccssive bounds of live feet each. It docs not seem as it be found any 
footing o’j i!>c ’oek, appearing to lonch it merely to be repelled, like an cbisiic 
snb.stc.ncc staking against a hard body. He is not supposed to take more than fbiee 
sueiM'S'j'. ‘ '.ci'jjs In majiner. If iit !•■. In' two rocks whicli are neai each 
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other, and wants to reach the top, he leaps from the side of OXie rock to the other, 
alternately, till he lias attained the summit. He also tra^ erscs the glaciers with 
rajndity ; lint only when he is pursued, for otherwise he avoids them. 

“'I'he HoiKpietins feed, during the night, in the highest woods: but the sun no 
sooner liegins to gild the summits, than they quit the woody region, and mount, 
feeding in tlieir progress, till they have reached the mo.st considerable heights. 
They betake- themselves to the sides of the mountains which face the east or south, 
and lie down in the highest places and hottest exposures ; but when the sun has 
finished more than three quarters of its course, they again begin to feed, and lo 
descend towards the woods ; whither they retire wlu'ii it is likely to snow', and 
where they always pass the winter. 'I'he Bouquetins assemble in docks, consisting 
at the most of ten, twelve, or fifteen ; but more usually in smaller numbers. The 
males which are six years old and upwards, haunt more elevated places than the 
females and the younger Bouquetins ; and as they advance in age they are less fond 
of society ; they become gradually hardened against the cfl'ects of extreme cold, 
and frequently live entirely alone. 

“ In summer they feed princi[>ally on the^c«*p*, and other aromatic plants which 
grow ill the high Alps; and in winter they eat the lichens, and brouse on bii.shes 
and the tender shoots of trees. They prefer those spots where the dwarf birch and 
alpine willows grow, and where rhododendron, thalielrum, and iaxij'rages, abound. 

“ The Bouquetins having their fore legs somewhat shorter than the hind legs, 
naturally ascend with greater facility than they descend ; for this reason nothing 
but the sevi'i'est weather can engage them to come down into the lower regions ; 
and even in winter, if there are a few fine days, they leave the woods and mount 
higher. 

“ Winter is the season of love with them, and principally the month of January. 
The females go with young five months, and consequently produce m the last wc'ck 
of June, or the first of July. At the time of parturition they separate from the 
males, retire to the side of some rill, and generally bring forth only one young, 
though some n.'tturalists affirm that they occasionally produce two. 

“ The common cry of the Bouquetin is a short sharp whistle, not unlike that 
of the Chamois, but of less continuance ; sometimes it makes a snort, and when 
young bleats. 

“ The season for hunting the Bouquetin is towards the end of summer, and in 
autumn, during the months of August and September, when they are iKsually in 
good condition. None but the inhabitants of the mountains engage in the chace; 
ior it requires not only a head that can bear to look down from the greatest 
heights without terror, address and sure footedness in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous passes, and to be an excellent marksman, but also much strength and vigour, 
to support hunger, cold, and prodigious fatigue. 

“ The female shows much attachment to her young, and even defends it against 
eagles, wolves, and other enemies ; she takes refuge in some cavern, and presenting 
her head at the entrance of the hole, thus opposes the enemy. 

“ It is not improbable that the jEfi'rcMS Ferus, or Bouc-estain of Belon, the Bou- 
quetin of the Alps, the Siberian Ibex, and the AEgagrus, both so accurately des- 
cribed by Fallas, and the tame Goat in all its difierent forms, are only varieties of 
the same species. Perhaps also the Capra Caucasica, described by Pallas, from 
the papers of Guldenstaedt, and which he represents as differing from theiEgagrus, 
with which it has been confounded by some naturalists. See Act. Petr, for 1799. 
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“ The horns of the BoiKjuetiu, as lias been before observed, are sometimes found 
to weigh sixteen or eigliteen pounds, to be three feet in length, and to have t^^^«■uty- 
fonr transverse ridges. 

“ Bufl'oii extends the goat genus still furtlier, and comprehends tinder it exm^ 
the Chamois, conjecturing that the Bonqiietin is the male in the original race ol 
(Joats, and the Chamois the female. The French naturalist having, at the time 
when 1)6 desci’ibed the Bompictin, never seen it in a full grown state, was probablv 
induced to entertain tins opinion from a faint I’eseinblance between the femab* 
Buu(|uetin and the Chamois. But thci’e <loes not seem the least foundation for 
this notion, the Chamois beiiig an animal totally distiuet from the (foats, never 
coupling with them, and judiciously classed by Fallas and Fmiuant in the genus ol 
Antelopi's. His conjecture, however, that the Bompietin is the original source ol 
all the tauH' Goals, seems to be well founded ; and has been adopted by the greatest 
part of succeeding naturalists. And as, according to the just observations ol 
Fallas, the Aigagnis approaches nearer than the Boiupii-tin to the tame Goat in its 
form and horns, the iEgagriis may be the link which unites the Bompietin and the 
tame (Joat. 

“If these observations should he well founded, thi' Goat genus, or race of the 
Boiujuetiii, IS found in a wild state along the chain of mouutams that traverse's the 
temperate parts both of Europe and Asia ; on the Fj rennees and Carpathian moun- 
tains ; on the Taurus and Caucasus; on the mountains of Siberia and Tartary ; in 
Kamtsehalka; on the islands of the Archipelago ; in llcdsjeas in Arabia; in India; 
perhaps in Egypt and Lybia.” 

The reader will gather from these accounts, that the llock-fioat feeds on plants 
suflicieiitly distinct from the nature of corn; insomuch that coni can never be I'on- 
sidereil as the food allotted by Frovidence for the siijiport of its young. Also, that 
the time of its gestation is A'wow'w— being live months. 

But, direct proof is still wanting of the alfectionatc constancy of the female Ihex-, 
which, it has been siijiposed might be the reference intended in Prov. v. 19. How- 
ever, the general nature and habits of both sexes of this Rock-Goat are undoubtedly 
so .similar, that the circumstantial evidence to this effect is little short of positive 
testimony. 

Moreover, it may be remaiked, that Fknnant informs u.s, that “ the females at 
the time of parturition separate from the mates, and retiri' to the side of some rill, 
to bring forth.” This looks a.s if the females usually kept company with the males; 
and where the creature is .scarce, it is probable they associate in pairs. JS either is 
this probability diminished by observing that the female Ibex has usually one kid, 
very rarely two. This, if admissible, sets aside the objection of Michaelis, who 
s'ays. Quest. No. Lxxxi. p. 15*2. “The only passage, where loleh may appear not 
to agrei* with the Ibex, is Prov. v. 19. This difficulty may be removed, if it be pos- 
sible, or customary, among the Orientals, to consider the female Ibex as an emblem 
of a beautiful woman: but I cannot conceive how an animal so uncomely can, in 
any language, be adopted as an image of the fair sex.” 

There is another species of Ibex the horns of which are smooth, not having those 
knots which mark the Alpine kind. It inhabits the mountains of Caucasus and 
T'aurus, all Asia Minor, and perhaps the mountains of India. It abounds on the 
inhospitable hills of Laar and K/torasan in Persia. It is an animal of vast agility. 
Monardus saw one leap from a high tower, and fall on its horns; then springing on 
its legs, leap about, without having received the least hurt Pennant, from whom 
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tln^ above U taken, thinks this creature may be the origin of the tame goat. Perhaps 
the tame goat may lu- di'rived from both ; as it ajipe-ars certain that the otlspriiig 
of the Jbv.v and tlie female goat is fruitful. Tlie female of this kind is either 
cJe>titute of horns, or has short ones. 

The figure on our Plate, is that of a full grown Male Ibex, from Ridingeu. 
Mr. Oo\ says, this ‘'is the best reprefiontation of the Bouquctm of the Alps which 
has fallen under nn observation.” He add.s his testimony to the general correct- 
ness of Riijinoku's animals; in which we cordially agree with him. 

'^I'he Horns above are from Uozier’s .Journal, where they are given by Dr. Gir- 
T\NNi:u; but as Mr. Cox has compared the sizes of several horns, we insert his 
remarks. 

“'I'ln' Horns being .so remarkable a part of this animal, I shall here add the raea- 
siireinenl, not only of those be hmging to Mr. Parkinson, but of several pairs which 
are dt'positf'd in the British Museum. 

“ DimensioiH of the Horns in Mr. Parkinson’s, late Sir Ashton Lever’s, Mu.seum, 
(n. 1.) and in the liriti.^h Museum. 
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“ It is a common notion among hunters, adopted by many naturalists, that the 
age of a Bouqnotin may be estimated by the number of transverse ridges, or knobs, 
in the horns. M. Van Berchem, however, assures me, from his own observations, 
that this is a vulgar error; and that its age can only be ascertained by the numbi'r 
and form of the teeth, as in sheep and goats. This mistake has also oci'asioiunl 
its term of life to be supposed much longer than it really is. This animal increast.s 
in bulk to the age of four yi'ars ; according, therefore, to the system of the Count 
de BuHbn, that the age is about seven times the growth ; its life is twenty-eight or 
thirty years. 

“ Some naf uralisis are of ofiinion, that the diminution of the race of BotU|uetins in 
(be Alps is owing to bis size, the inoastrous length and weight of the horns, whieii 
impede him in his course; because, be is driven into jilaces wliere he ean scareelv 
firoenre snfiieient noiirisliment, during great jiart of the year, where his sight 
becomes debilitated, and is frequently lost by (be strong reflection of the sun fr ua 
(be ice and snow. They con.si<ier this animal rather as a native of the suh-ulpine 
regions, wliieli are covered during summer with the finest herbage, and where the 
llompietins and Chamois probably pastured in tranquillity, when only the lower 
\alb'\s and plains wore inhabited. 

“ On the contrary, it is maintained by others, that the Bouquetin is endued wuh 
st.’-engdi pro])or(ionate to its .size; and though he is inferior to the Chamois m 
liveliness and agility, yet he is by no menus deficient inactivity; that his iioras, 
though large ami weighty, yet from their reclined position do not seem to be aa 
impediment, but rathi'r render him essential service when he liappens to fuli, or 
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purpof>o]j throws himself down precipices to avoid his pursuers. They add, also, 
thal his iiidurnl food is rather lichens tiian heihs; that he is ]):irticidarly fond of 
the youu}^ slioots of trees and shrulis: and that iii all ))laces where he inhabits, lie 
is found in the coldest and rudest mountains, and on the steepest rocks. From 
those circumstances, it is’ not improbable, tliat his jiresc nt situation and manner of 
life is an etlect of nature rather than of necessity. Hcsidi's, why <lo the (.'hamois, 
who are more hunted than the Bi>ur|uetni, still inhal>it the le.s8 elevated ref*iou.s ; 
and why are they not driven into the julaciers ? 

As the Jhe.v has been confouud(‘d with the liot’hnck by some, and with the 
Chamois bj others, includinfi' even Hiiffov. it may lie iisi-ful to add the distinctions 
between t.ie two latter animals, as j;ivcn by J)r. (iiktannf.k. 

1. By siz(‘ : the /Ac.?; lieing,' iniicli larger. 

'2. By tlie horns. Tin; longest horns of the C/eiwie/.v are only nine inches: those 
of the Jhe.v are three feet. 'J'lu' horns of tim FAc.r incline liaekward, over the hinder 
parts of the animal ; those of tli(' Chamois, «‘onliai\ to the horns of most animals, 
stand forward, an' inclined outward, and bend backward into a hook, at their 
evlremilies. 'I Ise horns of the Chamois ale rouiul : those of the Ihe.c aie grooved. 

.‘J. 'Fhe fi'inah* of the Chamois has four teats; the female //ic.rhas only two. 

4. 'I'lie Jhe.v taken young may be domesticated ; which the t hamois cannot be. 

ti, 'I'he Jhe.v produces one young one; the Chamois has usually two. 

t>. 'Flic Jhe.v is boanled ; the Chamois is not. 

f)nr translators have iiisi'rtcfl tin* Chamois, where it is evidently improper. Dent, 
xiv. •'». ^riie li ciiresv word is tzunior; whi-cli the IA'\. n iidrr Cuinc/cojmu/a/is ; to 
this the ViiliAato luid what is oxtraoidiaary, tin* Arahir saj> iho Minus 

dorini;* Zudjfc, 'Tlu* Zintjj'c, or iltruffc, howi xor, lu‘in^ nali\t^ ()l‘ llu' Torrid /on<s 
and (ti‘ S()ihh<‘rn Afiu*a, it is e<|iially nnhkrlx, Troni it.N atlaohiuont to ho! comilriis, 
that it slionld bo abundant in .hub a, and iisi'd as an aiiicb* o(’ food, as that tlio 
( \v Inch inliabits the chill} regions of uioiiinains, only, and M'(*ks tin ir most 

retired hci<;hts, to shelter it from tiu* warinlh of sununer, |)ri ferrinj; llios(‘ cool 

retreats w!u*re miow and ice prevail, should be known aniouf:; thi‘ popnlation of 
fsracd. It is probable that we must yet wait for aiitlioritit*s to justify a eoaelnsi\e 

<ipinion on this animal, the tzamor \ but, 1 think the ( lass of Anl(*lop(*s bids lain st 

to (‘ontaiu it, llion;L»h Mr. Pahkuuksi' inclines to seek it amoniL^ the kinds; and 
?U‘ thinks it may he called Izamor, which Minifies to cut off, or (o pmne, from its 
htonzing on i/te shoots and o/ p/anfs, wluueb} it prnm‘s orbieaks them o/f. 

At any rate, the tznoior must have been a common animal in Syria ; as W(‘ can by 
no irunuis sn[)poso tlu^ sacred Lej^islator w^onld prohibit from beini;- us<*d as food, a* 
erealnre hardly s(‘en from (‘entury to century, and of which tlu^ natnn* and history 
wi re at best but dubious, and barely to be a.s('<‘rtaiued, by the most skilful natu- 
lalist; su(di howt ver, was tlie ease with the Cmndvopordnhs \ whosii v(‘ry (‘xistimce 
wasadmitud with hesitation, a linndred jears a^o, thonf»h its figure app(‘ars on 
eortviin aneaent medals, and on the Pr(m(‘stine Pavement; which demonstrates that 
ifie ancients had seen and known the animal. Vide No. cclxxxviii. Miscel- 
LANXEs, Plate IV, No. 4. 
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THE HYJiNA. 

IT is rather extraordinary that a creature so well known in the East, as the 
llviena i.s, should he so .seldom mentioned in Scripture. It is understood to be 
named in two places : the first is 1 Sam. xiii. 18. “ the Valley of Zehoim.” Aquila 
rendcTs “of the Iltfoenas:" the second place is Jer. xii. 9. where the Lxx. render^the 
“ speckled bird” of our tran.slation, by “ the cave of the Hycena” Bochakt exerts 
him.self to establish the Hyaena in this place, and Mr. Parkhurst, with great 
satisfaction, supports him. Scueuzer also looks this way: they would render — 
“ l.s then my heritage to me as a fierce llya'nar Is there a wild beast all around 
uj)on her?” Without depreciating this version, let us examine the passage. “/ 
have forsaken my [very] house, my constant abode : 1 have left my heritage. Why so? 
for what cause? l\Iy hculage was to me as a lion's lair in the marshy places of the 
forest ; its inhabitant gave out ils growl against me, thereby repelling me when 1 
approached to visit it ; insomuch that therefore 1 haled it. Like the oith tjebuo 
15 mine heritage to me: the oitii turns himseJf eyoty waj round upon it, forbidding 
my approach at any part. Therefore, go, assemble yourselves all ye wild beasts of the 
field; proceed to devour it, rushing into it on all sides.” But, 1 could almost wish to 
connect the field with the following words ; to this purpose: — “ Go, in a general 
body, all wild beasts ; proceed to devour (what should be) the fertile field'f which 
is the meaning of the word shadai, rendered “field;” and fixes the subject to be. 
devoured. The idea seems to be that of a person who having met wdth ingratitude, 
leaves the ungrateful to all calamities his field having admitted the residence of 
one wild beast in it, he relinquishes it to wild beasts of every description. The 
question i.s, What is this wild beast, this oi/A tjebuo? — To answer this requires a 
careful investigation of the word.s. 

The word oith signifies “ the rusher whether bird, beast, or man : and tjebuo 
signifies striped, or streaked: — the “ striped rusher,” then, is the literal rendering of 
these words. Is this rusher a beast or a bird? It is taken for a bird by our trans- 
lators, and by Jerom, who has led the modern versions ; on the contrary, the lxx. 
took it for a beast, and that beast the Hyaena: but why is the heritage described as 
the cave of this beast? and this cave, as the lxx. seem to say, circular s it. Never- 
theless, this meets the i<Iea above suggested, of a fruitful field in which a wild beast 
has established himself, and wherein he turns himself every way, to repel the pro- 
prietor. It is acknowledged, that this obliges us, by parallelism, to take the lion 
of the former verse, for the lion’s lair, or den, which is not mentioned, though it 
may be impli<‘d, in the original. The Hyaena is the animal most probable to be 
this Tjebuo, at present ; and as such we receive it. “ It is well known at Aleppo,” 
says Russell; “lives in the hills at no great distance from town; and is held in 
great Imrror.” Is the size of a large dog. Is remarkably striped, or streaked. Has 
much similitude to the wolf, in nature and form ; but has only four toes on each 
foot, in which it is very nearly singular. Is extremely wild, sullen and ferocious ; 
will sometimes attack men ; rushes with great fury on flocks and cattle. Ransacks 
graves ; deviHirs dead bodies, &c. Is untameable.” 

I cannot refrain from suggesting the possibility that that very obscure animal the 
h'hci'b, inay be the TjEBito of this place. Russell, vol. ii. p. 185. gives the follow- 
ing account of it: “The natives talk of another animal, named SAecA, which they 
coiiNiiler a.>< dhtinct from the wolf, and reckon more ferocious. Its bite is said to 
In- njanidl ; and that it occasions raving madness before death. ..is like a wolf.. . 
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is perhaps only a mad wolf. Long intervals elapse in which nothing is heard of 
the Sheeo. In 1772, the fore-part and tail of one was brought from Snheery to 
Dr. Freer. It was shot near Spheery; was one of several that had followed the 
Bassora caravan over the Desert, from near Bassora to Aleppo. Many persons in 
the caravan had been bitten, all of »ln)hi died in a short time, racing mad. It was 
reported that some near Alej>po were bitten, and died in like manner; but the 
Doctor saw none himself. The circumference of the body ami neck rather 
exceeded that of the wolf. Colour yellowish grey.” If an animal of properties so 
terrible had fixed his abode in any person’s heritage, no wonder he. should take an 
absolute aversion to it. As the creature M'as scarce, (never seen by Dr. Bussell, 
or his brother) may this account for the rare insertion of it in S. S. and the ignorance 
of travellers? Were a mad dog to establish himself in any person’s house m 
England, would he and his family not be terrified, and abandon it? This creature, 
coming from the Desert, agrees with “the valley of Zeboim, toward the tcilderness,' 
in 1 Sam. xiii. 18. No mention of streaks. 

It is proper here to remark, that Dr. Blaynev, in loc. adhen's to the rendering 
of .lerom, and finds a Bird in this place: “As the ravenous bird 'Fselioa.” He 
admits that this term frispiently signifies the Hyaena, also a sjiecies of serpent ; both 
dei'iving name from the streaks with which they are marked : tluTcfore, a ibnl may 
with e<(ual reason be so denominated. He admits, that “there is no determining 
with certainty the jiarticular s]>eeies of bird to >\hieh the name is given ; the Hebrew 
name is therefore left in the version.” The n*ader will choose between this un- 
certainty and the decision of the lxx. to me, it seems most likely that those 
translators should be best accpiamted with tin; creature intemleil. There are two 
varieties of Hya*na, the stri|»ed and the spotted. Whether one of these may bo 
more fierce and dangerous than the other, Ijdo not know ; nor w hether one of tlu-m, 
the more >a\age, may be the Shceb, the inaddiating inliahjtant of tlie desert, of 
Dr. ItUSSELL. 


OF THE .JACKALL: THE FOX OJ- SCUIPrURE. 


WE have elsewhere given reasons for supposing that the tnu; J’ox was rar<; in 
.Judea, and that it is scarcely, if at all, mentioned in Scrii>ture. The .Jackall is the 
creature meant by the Hebrew word Shuol; and having an o[»portunity, we 
translati! from Rozier, a few extracts from the natural history of the Jackall, by 
M. (JuLDEN.sT/EDT, iVoc. Comment. Acad. Petrop. vol, xx. 1775. 

The country of the Jackall is A.sia Minor, and the regions around it The 

instinct of this creature leads it to mountainous, or hilly parts, rather than to ojien 
countries. Yet its boldiu'ss is so great, that it not only prowls into inhabited 
places, but approaches travellers, whether during the day t ime, or when they repose 
at night under theirtents ; it even accompanies them sometimes, in tlu'ir journey, for 
a considerabb! length of time. 

The Jackall is h'ss dangerous than the w'olf; he is carnivorous, kills smaller 
animals, devours carcases, even those of mankind; swallows greedily whatever is 
made of leather; loves grapes, yet can live long on food, of which farinaci.ous vege- 
tables and bread are the principal part. 

The ears of the Jackall are brown not black; which distinguishes it from the fox. 
The Jackall hardly exceeds the fox in size ; in his general appearance he holds a 
Nat. Hist. G 
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iniddlc station between the w'olf and the fox. Gmelin mentions some three feet 
in len<;’tii : but rarely db Jackalls attain sucii dimensions. 

I do not think the colour of this animal, is so beautiful as authors have described 
it; and certainly, 1 see not in it the brilliancy of gold. The upper part of the animal 
is a dirty yellow, deeper on the back, lighter on the sides: whitish yellow on the 
belly. The feet are of one colour, a reddish brown: The tail is of the same colour 
as the back, black at the tip. Each hair of the back is marked with four bands ; 
white at the base, then black, then foxy and black at the point. 'I'he hairs of the 
tail are white at the base, the rest is black. The length of a Jackall, is about 
twenty-nine inches; height in front, nineteen inches ; heiglit behind, nineteen inches 
and a half: length of the head, six inches. 

The figure which we have copied is taken from the German work of Mr. Schbe- 
BER, (Saugthihe,) as seeming to be better than that which accompanies the 
memoir of Mr. Guldenstxidt. 

The following is from Mr. Gmelin, the younger. 

“The Jackall is a carnivorous animal; yet he loves fniits, and becomes very fat 
in autumn. The Jackalls keep themselves during the day-time in the woods, which 
are in the neighbourhood of mountains ; at night-fall they quit their retreats, and 
infest the villages, towns, farm-houses, <Vc. They never appear without some of 
their associates in company. When they are out on the scout for prey, they assume 
the manners of a creeping animal, stretching out the head, the better to discov«-r 
their object : in attacking which, they run with extraordinary rapidity, and surpass 
the wolf m swiftness. 

“ Poultry is their natural prey. Their cries during the night arc horrible, insup- 
portable, and resemble frightful bowlings, which they intersperse with barkings like 
those of a dog. Many are always heard howling at the same time.” 

The reader will recollect and compare those passages of Scripture which mention 
the Eo\ ; such as that of the Psalmist, Ixiii. 10. w ho, speaking of his enemies, says, 
“ they shall be a portion for Foxes i. e. the Jackalls shall tear them out of their 
graves. We have also in these extracts additional evidence that the Jackall is 
fond of grapes, and even gets fat (on fruits, no doubt) in autumn : compare this with 
Cant. ii. 15. 

The following is from Mr. Jackson’s “ Account of Morocco :” it strongly distin- 
guishes the fox from the Jackall. 

“ Thaleb. — The animal called Thaleb is the red Fox ; it emits the same strong 
scent as the Fox of Europe, and is found in all parts of the country ; but is far from 
being so common as the Deeb, which some have compared to the Jackall, others to 
the brown Fox. 

“ It is certain, that the Deeb emits no offensive smell ; it is a very cunning 
animal, and its name is applied metaphorically to signify craft, which it possesses 
in a greater degree than any other animal : this circumstance alone seems to ally it 
to the Fox species. It is very fond of poultry ; and at night, a little after dark, the 
still air of the country is pierced with its cries, which alternately resemble those 
of children, and that of the Fox. They assemble in numbers, and abound all over 
the country, particidarly *m the environs of plantations of melons and other vinous 
plants. Some of these Deebs have longer hair than others, and their skins are 
particularly soft and handsome. The provinces of Shedma, Haha, and Suse, 
abound with this animal : the Arabs hunt it, and bring the skins to the Mogodor 
market. 
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“ The Dubbah and the Deeb resemble each other in their propensity to devour 
dead bodies; so that whilst the pi ag:ue ravaged West Barbary in 1799 and 1800, 
these animals were constant visitors of the cemeteries. 

The reader will observe the metaphorical application of this creature’s name, “ to 
signify craft;” but craft conjoined with voracity, or cruelty; this was certainly the 
character of Herod, whom our Lord describes under an allusion to this animal, 
— “ Go tell that Fox,” Luke xiii. 32. 

OF THE SAPHAN OR CONEY; AND THE MOUSE, OR JERBOA. 

Extract from thb Appendix to Bruce’s Travels, p. 139 to 146. 

“The ASIIKOKO.” 

THIS curious animal is found in Ethiopia, in the caverns of the rocks, or under 
the great stones in the Mountain of the Sun, behind the Queen’s Palace at Kos- 
cam. It is also frequent in the deep caverns of the rock in many places in 
Abyssinia. It does not burrow or make holes, as the Rat or Rabbit, nature having 
interdicted him this practice by furnishing him with feet, the toes of which are 
jierfectly round, and of a soft, pulpy, tender substance; the fleshy parts of the 
toes project beyond the nails, which are rather sharp, much similar to a man’s nails 
ill grown, and these appear given him rather for the defence of his soft toes, than 
for any active use in digging, to which they are by no means adapted. 

His hind foot is long and narrow, divided into two deep wrinkles, or ch'fts, in 
the middle, drawn across the centre, on each side of which the flesh rises with a 
considerable protuberancy, and is terminated by three claws, the middle one the 
longest. ’J’lie forefoot has four toes, three disposed in the same proportion as the 
hind foot; the fourth, the large^t of the whole, is placed lower down on the side 
of the foot, so that the top of it arrives no farther than the bottom of the toe next 
to it. The sole of the foot is divided in the centre by deep clefts, like the other, 
and this cleft reaches dow'n to the heel, which it nearly divides. The whole of the 
fore foot is very thick, fleshy, and soft, and of a deep black colour, like the rest 
of its body, down to where the toes divide ; there the hair ends, so that these long 
toes very much resemble the fingers of a man. 

In place of holes, it seems to delight in less close, or more airy places, in the 
mouths of caves, or clefts in the rock, or where one projecting, and being open 
before, aflbrds a long retreat under it, without fear that this can ever be removed 
by the strength or operations of man. 

The Ashkoko are gregarious, and frequently several dozens of them sit upon the 
great stones at the mouths of caves and warm themselves in the sun, or even come 
out and enjoy the freshness of the summer evening. They do not stand upright 
upon their feet, but seem to steal along as in fear, their belly being nearly close to 
the ground, advancing a few steps at a time, and then pausing. They have some- 
thing very mild, feeble like, and timid in their deportment; are gentle and easily 
tamed; though, when roughly handled at the first, they bite very severely. 

This animal is found plentifully on Mount Libanus. I have seen him also among 
the rocks at the Pharan Promontorium, or Cape Mahomet, which divides the /?/«- 
nitic from the Heroopolitic (iulf, or Gulf of Sue/.. In all places they seem to be the 
same; if there is any difference, it i.s in favour of the size and fatness, which those 
in the Mountain of the Sun seem to enjoy above the others. What is his food' I 

o 2 
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cannot (Ictormine with any degree of certainty. When in my possession he atC 
bread and milk, and seemed rather to be a moderate than a voracious feeder. I 
supijose lie liv('s upon grain, fruit, and roots. He seemed too timid and l>ackvvard 
in his own nature to feect upon living foo<l, or to catch it l)y hunting. 

'Pile total length of this animal as lie sits, from the point of his nose to his anus, 
is inches. The length of his snout, from the extremity of his nose to the occiput, 
is 3 {[inches. His upper jaw is longer than his under; his nose stretches half an 
inch beyond his chin. The aperture of the mouth, vhen he keeps it close, in pro- 
file, is a little more than an inch. The circumference of his snout around l)oth his 
jaws is .3y inches, and round his head, justahoie his ears, inches; the circumfer- 
ence of his neck is inches, and its length one inch and a half. He seems more 
willing to turn his body altogether, than his neck alone. The circuinfcreuce of his 
body, measured behind his fore legs, is tfj inches, and that of his body nliere great- 
est, IH inches; the length of his foreleg and toe is 3^ inches, the length of his hind 
thigh is 3j inches, and the length of his hind leg to the toe taken together, is '2 feet 
2 inches. The length of the fore foot is 1?: inches; the length of the middle toe 
C lines, and its breadth fi lines also. The distance between the point of the nose 
and the first curlier of the eye, is inches; and the length of his eye from one 
angle to the other, 4 lines. The difl'erence from the fore angle of Ins eye to llu' root 
of his ear is I to inches, and the opening of his eye lines. His upper bp is coxered 
with a pi'iicil of strong hairs for niustachoes, the length of which an' .3^- inches, 
and those of his eyebrows, 2i', inches. 

He has no tail, and gives at first sight the idea of a rat, rather than of any other 
creature. His colour is a gny mixed with a reddish brown, ])erfectly like tin' wild' 
or warren Rabbit. His belly is white, from the point of the lower jaw^ to w here 
his tail would begin, if he had one. All ovi'i' his Ixidy he has scattered hairs,, 
strong and polished like his mnstachoes; these are for the motrt part two inchi'S' 
and a ipiarter in length. His ears are round, not ]>ointed; he mak(*s no noise that 
exer I heard, but ci-rtainly chexvs tbe cud. To discover this xvas my princi|ial 
reason for keeping him alive; thosi* with whom he is acipiainted In' follows xxith 
great assiduity. The arrival of any lixing creature, even of a bird, makes him seek 
for a hiding-place, and I shut him up in a cage with a small chicken, after omitting, 
feeding him a whole day; the next morning the chicken was unhurt, though the 
Ashkoko came to me with great signs of having snfl’ered with hunger. 1 likewise' 
made a second experiment, by iiudosing two smaller birds with him for the »pace 
of several wei'ks; neither were these hurt, though both of them fed, without iinpe- 
diiiK'iit, of the meat that was thrown into his cage; and the smallest of these, a kind 
of titmouse, seemed to be advancing in a sort of familiarity with him: though 1 never 
saw it venture to perch upon him, yet it would eat frequently, and at the same time, 
of the fooil on vvliich the Ashkoko was feeding; and in this consisted chiefly the 
familiarity 1 speak of, for the Ashkoko himself never shewed any alteration of 
behaviour on the presence of the bird, but treated it with a kind of absolute indif- 
ference. The cage, indeed, was large, and the birds having a perch to sit upon in 
their upper jiart of it, they did not annoy one another. 

In Am/iara this animal is called Ashkoko, which I apprehend is derived from 
the singularity of those herinacious hairs, which, like small thorns, grow about his 
back, aml'which in Atnhara are called ashok. lu Arabia and Syria he is called 
Israel's Sheep, or G'annim Israel, for what reason 1 know not, unless it is chiefly from 
bis frequenting the rocks of liorcb and Sinai, where the children of Israel made 
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tlieir forty years peregrination; perhaps this name obtains only among the Arabians- 
I approheiid he is known by that of Haphan in the Hebrew, and is the animal erro- 
neously called by our transtatore Cunivutus, “the llabbil,” m' “ Coney.” 

Many ai'e tlie reasons against n<inutting the animal mentioned by Scripture (/. e. 
the *Vffp/<a») to be the Rabbit. We know that lliis was an animal peculiar to Spain, 
and therefore could not be common either in Judc.t or Arabia. They are grega- 
rious indeed, and so far resemble each other, as also in point of size, hut in place 
of seeking houses in the rocks, u-e know the Cm/ucm/ks' desire is constantly sand. 
They have claws indeed, or nails, with which they dig holes or burrows, but there 
is nothing reniarkahle in them, or their freqin-atiug rocks, so as to be described by 
that circunistaiK'c ; neither is (here any thing in the character of the Rabbit that 
denotes exi'ellent wisdom, or that they supply the want of strength by any reniark- 
uble sagacity. The SupliUH then is not the Rabbit, which last, unless it was brought 
to him by his ships {rom Jiurope, Solomon never saw. It was not tlu* Rabbit’s 
jieculiar character to haunt the rocks. He was by no means distinguished by fee- 
bleness, or by being iinprovitled with means of digging for hunstdf holes. On the 
contrary, he was aimed vvilh claws, and it was his character to dig such, not in the 
rock, but in the sands. Nor was he any way distiuguislnal for wisdom, more than 
the hari', the hedgi'-hog, or any td’ his neighbours. 

Let us now apply these characti-rs to the AshkoLo. He is above all other animals 
so much attaclual to the rock, that I never once saw him on the ground, or from 
among large stones in the mouths of caves, where is his constant r*-sideuce; he is 
gregarious, and lives in families. 11c is in .Judea, J’alestine, and Arabia, and con- 
Hispiently mu.st have been familiar to .Solomon. I'or David dcscribi's him very 
jiertincntly, and joins him with other animals |)erfectly known to all men: “The 
liills are a refuge for the wild goats, and tin* roi’ks for the Suphun," or Ashkoko. 
Psalm CIV. ver. IB. And Solomon say.s, “'I’here be four things which are little 
upon earth, but they are they are exceeding wise.” — “'riie Saphauini art' a feeble 
folk, yet they make their houses in rocks,’’ IVov. xx\. 24, 2(J. Now thi.s, 1 think, 
very obviously lixes the Ashkoko to be tin; Saphati, for this weakn(‘.ss seems to allude 
to his feet, and how inadt'tpiatt' these are to dig holes in the rock, when* yet, how- 
ever, he lodgt's. These are, as 1 havt; already observed, pt;rfectly round ; very 
]ni]py, or tleshy, so liable tti be excoriated or hurt, and of a soft Hesliy snbstanci;. 
Notwithstainling which, they build houses in tin* very hardest rocks, mort' inacces- 
sible than those of tin* Rabbit, and in which they abidi; in greater safety ; not by 
exertion of strength, for they have it not, being truly as .Soloinon says, n feeble 
folk, but by their own sagacity and judgment, and are therefore justly described as 
wi.se. Lastly, what leaves tin; thing without doubt is, that some of the Arabs, par- 
ticularly Damir, say, tirat the Saphan has no tail ; that it is less than a cat, and 
lives in houses, that is, not hous<*s with men, us there are few of these in the country 
where the Saphan is ; but that he builds houses, or nests of straw*, as .Solomon ha.s 
said of him, in contradistinction to the Rabbit, and Rat, and those other animals that 
burrow in the ground, who cannot be said to build houses, as is expressly said 
of him. 

The Christians in Abyssinia do not eat the flesh of this animal, as holding it 
unclean, nc'ither do the Mahometans, who in many respects of this kind in absti- 
nence from wild meat, have the same scruple as Christians. The Arabs in Arabia 
l^etrma do eat it, and 1 am informed those on Mount Libanus also : those of this 
kind that 1 saw were very fat, and their flesh as white as that of a chicken. Though 
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I killed them frequently with the gun, yet 1 never happened to be alone so as to be 
able to eat them. They are quite devoid of all smell and rankness, which cannot 
be said of the Rabbit. 

I have no doubt that the JEl Akbar and the JEl Webro of the Arabs, are both 
the same animal. The JEl Akbar only means the largest of the J\Iu$-montanu8, 
under which they have classed the Jerboa. The Jerd, and El Webro, as also the 
Ashkoko or Akbar, answer to the character of having no tail.” 

Such is the account, and such the opinion of Mr, Bruce ; whose figure, with its 
feeble feet, occupies the upper part of our Plate. Undoubtedly, many of his coin- 
cidences are striking, and might lead to the adoption of his opinion : but before we 
determine decisively, let us hear the other side. The following extracts are from 
Mr. Pennant, Hist. Quad. p. 427, &c. Qttarlo Edit. 

“The Egyptian Jerboa, with thin, erect, and broad ears: full and dark eyes: 
long whiskers : fore legs an inch long ; five toes on each ; the inner, or thumb, scarce 
apparent; but that, as well as the rest, furnished with a sharp claw; hind legs two 
inches and a quarter long, thin, covered with short hair, and exactly resembling 
those of a bird; three toes on each, covered above and below with hair; the middle 
toe the longest; on each a pretty long sharp claw : length from nose to tail, seven 
inclu's and one quarter; tail ten inches, terminated with a thick black tuft of hair; 
the upper jiart of the body thin, or compressed sideways : the part about the rump 
and loins large; the head, back, sides, and thighs, covered with long hair, ash- 
coloured at the bottom, pale tawny at the ends : breast and belly whiti.sh : across 
the uj)per part of the thighs is an obscure dusky band : the hair long and soft. 

“ Inhabits Egypt, Barbary, Palestine, the deserts between Balsora and Aleppo, 
the sandy tracts betwemi the Don and the Volga, the hills south of the Irtish, from 
fort Janiyschera to the seven palaces, where the Altaic mountains begin : as singular 
in its motions as in its form : always stands on its hind feet ; the fore feet perform- 
ing the office of hands: runs fast; and when pursued, jumps five or six feet from 
the ground : burrows like rabbits : keeps close in the day : sleeps rolled up : lively 
during night : when taken, emits a plaintive feeble note : feeds on vegetables : has 
great strength in its fore feet. Two, which I saw living in London, burrowed 
almost through the brick wall of the room they were in ; came out of their hole at 
night for food, and when caught, were much fatter and sleeker than when confined 
to their box. 

“ This is the Daman Israel, or the Lamb of the Israelites of the Arabs, and is 
supposed to be the Saphan, (Bochart displays avast deal of learning on the subject. 
Vide Hierozoicon, lih. iii. cap. 33. p. 1001.) the “Coney” of Holy Writ: our Rabbit 
being unknown in the Holy Land. Dr. Shaw met with this species on Mount 
Libanus, and distinguishe.s it from the next species. {Travels, 370.) It is also the 
Mouse of Isaiah, chap. Ixvi. 17. (Bochart, 1015.) This animal was a forbidden 
food wi(h the Israelites. Achbar in the original signifies a male Jerboa. 

“ Middle species; of the size of a rat: of the colour of the former, except that 
the rump on each side is crossed with a white line. 

“ Then' is again a variety of this with a more lengthened nose, shorter ears, and 
broader; tail thicker, and not so elegantly tufted: the hind legs shorter: the coat 
longer and thicker. 

“ This middle species is found only in the eastern deserts of Siberia and Tartary, 
beyond lake Baikal; also in Barbary (Shaw's Travels) and Syria, (Haym's Teeoro 
Brit. ii. p. and tab. 124.) and even as far as India, (Pallas.) 
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“These three agree in manners : burrow in hard ground, clay, or indurated mud : 
not only in high and dry spots, but even in low and salt places. I'hey dig their 
holes very speedily, not only with their fore feel but with their teeth, and fling the 
earth back with their hind feet, so as to form a heap at the entrance. Tln‘ burrows 
are many yards long, and run obli(piely and winding, but not above half a yard 
deep below the surface*. They end in a large space or nest, the rec<!ptaole of the 
purest herbs. 'Fhey have usually but one entrance; yet by a wonderful sagacity 
they work from their nest another passage to within a very small space of the 
surface, which in case of mjcessity they can burst through and escape. 

“It is singular, that an animal of a very chilly nature, should keep within its 
hole the whole day, and wander about only in the night. 

“ They are the ))rey of all lesser rapacious beasts. The Arabs, who are forbidden 
all other kinds of mice, esteem these the greatest «lelicaeies. As those people are 
often disa|)pointed in digging after them, they have tins j)roverb, “To buy a hole 
instead of a Jerboa." 

“ Animals of this genus were certainly the two-footed Mice, and the Egyptian 
Mice, of the ancients, which were .said t») walk on their hind legs; and to use the fore 
legs instead of hands. These with the plant Silpliivm, vvtTe used to denote the country 
of C^mic, where both were found ; as appears from the ligures on a beautiful gold 
coin preserved by Mr. Haym, ('I'esoro Brit. ii. 1’24,) and which 1 have caused to be 
copied above the animal, in the plate.” 

The reader will now judge on the reasons of these (fentleinen respectively. If 
we admit with Mr. linucc's “ no doubts,” that the Akbar is the Aslikoko, we may 
ask. How comes it that the projihet Isaiah uses this word to denote the Saphanf 
AVhy does lie not call that animal by its usual appellation? On the other hand, he 
admits, that Akbar signifies the largest of the kind of mountain mie<‘, including the 
Jerboa, and this seems to coincide with the opinion of Bochart. Beside this, the 
word Akbar used Lev. xi. 29. 1 Sam. vi. 4, 5, 11, 10. as well as Isaiah Ixvi. 17. 
Now it is hardly likely that in all these places it means the Saphan, and in some of 
them it clearly does not. 

As the length of tail assimilates the Jerboa to the Mouse, ,so the absenc'e of tail 
in the Ashkoko assimilates that animal to the llabhit kind, and therefore I incline 
to think, that the upper figure on our Plate is that of the Saphan, rendered by our 
translators “ Coney ;” and the lower figure (the smaller) is the Akbar of Scripture, 
rendered by our translators “ Mouse.” 

Possibly, Mr. Pennant in appealing to the testimony of Dr. .Shaw, has not 
correctly understood that writer, as 1 think his expression, “of the same size and 
quality with the Rabbit,” &c. can hardly describe the Jerboa; nor is the name of 
Daman Israel, “ Israel’s Lamb,” likely to be given to that animal. The following is 
Dr. Shaw’s account : Travels, \). Folio Edit. 

“ The Daman Israel is an animal likewise of Mount Libanus, though common 
in other places of this country. It is a harmless creature, of the same size and 
quality with the rabbit, having the like inciirvating posture and disposition of the 
fore teeth. But it is of a browner colour, with smaller eyes, and a head more 
pointed. The fore feet likewise are short, and the hinder near as long in propor- 
tion, as those of the Jerboa. Though it is known to burrough sometimes in the 
ground ; yet, as the usual refuge of it is in the holes and clifts of the rocks, we have 
so far a more presumptive proof that this creature is the Saphan of the Scriptures 
than the Jerboa. None of the inhabitants, whom I conversed with, could inform 
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me why it was called Daman Israel, i. e. Israel's Lamb, according to their inter* 
prctation.” This gentleman certainly distinguishes the Daman Israel from the 
Jerboa, to which he compares it: and his expression far more presumptive proof 
that this creature is the Saphan," agrees with Mr. Bruce against the Jerboa. 

It is difficult to account for this appellation, from the Arabic, in which daman 
signifies constant, stable, firm, unmoveable; unless it refers to the rockp habitation of 
this animal, which is certainly constant, and immoveable. I partly incline to derive 
this name from the Hebrew dameh, importing quiet, silent, tranquil, such being the 
character of a lamb, which “ before its shearers, is dumb, and openeth not his 
nioutli not even when being slain : but this is a direct opposition to the active 
character of the Jerboa; to which no one could ever think of applying the terra 
tranquil, or jMlient, or still. 

The following is Hasselouist’s description of i\\Q Jerboa: translated from his 
“ Travels in the Levant.” 

“ JMus Jnculns, Leaping Hat. This animal is the size of a large Rat. He only 
ns<‘s his hind legs : for wliieh reason he moves only by leaps and jum])s. When he 
Stops, he brings his feet close under his bellv, and rests on the juncture of his leg. 
11. ‘ uses when eating, his fore paws, like other animals of his kind. He sleeps by 
day, and is in motion during night. He <'ats corn, bread made of corn, and grains 
of Sesainmn. 'riioiigh he do<>s not fear man, yet he is not I'asily tanunl, for which 
reason he must be kept in a cage. 1 saw one at Cairo, which had been so kept 
iluring several months. He is found in ligvpt, and between Egypt and Arabia, 
---'riie Arabs call him (larhua; the French who are settled in Egvpt, call him 
Momitain /tat. " 

Assuming that the Achhar of Isaiah l.wi. 17. is the Jerboa, we see that the eating 
this creature as food is properly connei’ted with the guilt of eating swine’s desh, 
and is in <lir«*ct opposition to a positive preci'pt; .Lev. xi. 27. “ IVhatsoever goeth 
upon ITS I'Avv.s, among all manner of beasts that go on ali, four, those are unclean to 
you,” &c. — It is strange, at first sight, how a creature going on all Jour, can be said 
to go on Us jMurs, i. e. on tw'o feet only ; but the Jerboa answers this description 
precisely ; and though with propriiity reckoned among quadrupeds, yet by its mode 
of going on its hind feet only, it has been, and still is, called a biped; Mwc Sia-tic. 
Theophr. Opusc. 29, '5. A’lian, Hist. An. lib. xv. cap. 20. 31us bipes, Pliny, lib. x. 
cap. 05. 

[There is just such another perplexity a few verses earlier in the same chapter : 
“all fowls, (Eng. Tr. but rather, all flying creatures) that creep, going on all Jour" 
— what a confusion of natures! fowls — creeping — all four!! yet this is not only 
coiTect, but evmi technically acciirati', so far as w e can ascertain the meaning of 
the ancient terms.] 

The reader will observe, that the uncleanness contracted by touching the carcases 
of these animals, required w ashing of clothes ; and lasted till evening: nor can he 
fail of remarking how eflei tually difficulties, uncouthnesses, of phraseology and 
language are dispersed, when the proper object of which they are descriptive is 
submitted to our inspection. 

We conclmU' these rt'inarks by observing, 

1. ^’hat the Rat, i. c. the European Rat, is not known in Scripture; at least, I 
am ignorant of any passage where it occurs. 

2. That we may saftdy take the Hebrew Akbar to import the whole of the Jerboa 
kind ; which, though forbid to the Israelites, apparently on account of its peculiarity 

of 
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of conformation, [as already noticed on the distinction between animals, clean and 
unclean, as marked by divisions, &c. of the foot] yet was formerly, and still is, eaten 
by the Arabs, as delicious food. The Arabic version of Isaiah Ixvi. 17. renders 
the word Akbar by Jerboa; which shews the opinion of that translator; and 
Jonathan, in his Paraphrase of Lev. xi. 29. certainly understood the word in the 
same sense, as he speaks of “ Rats which are black, and red and 'ivhite.” It should 
seem moreover, that the Mouse also was unknown ; but, this animal being found 
wherever mankind has fixed habitations, however scarce it may be in a land of 
tents, where the residents are shifting abode almost daily, the inference is not with- 
out difficulty. Notwithstanding, if this were just, it would give a very difierent 
aspect to the hi.story of the [Mice] Jerboas which “ marred the land” of the Philis- 
tines, 1 Sam. vi. 5. and would require a knowledge of the manner in which the 
Jerboa could effect those ravages to which the Philistines allude : but whether as 
an immediate visitation resulting from the presence of the sacred Ark, or from other 
causes, is not, that I perceive, clearly specified. It is true indeed, that the Alex- 
andrian and Vatican copies of the Lxx. mention these Mice, in verse 1. but, whether 
these are not rather notes, as they do not agree in expression, may be doubted ; the 
edition of Alcala wholly omits them : yet Josephus inserts the mention of these 
destructive little animals, as being sent by Divine anger. Whatever might bo the 
fact in that instance, we are convinced that the Jerboat no less than the Mouse, 
was competent to inflict whatever penalties it had in commission from Omnipotent 
Wisdom. Nevertheless, this action of “ marring the land," seems to be peculiarly 
fit for the Jerboa, which digs its habitation in the sand, &c. something after the 
manner of our Moles, and as these creatures yearly do much mischief in our fields, 
&c. by digging, and turning up the soil, so might the Jerboas do by some analogous 
activity: whereas, the Ashkoko cannot dig, but inhabits rocks only; and there- 
fore on the whole, we consider this animal as most likely to be the Saphan of 
Holy Writ. 

N. B. Dr. Shaw observes, with Mr. Bruce, that he never saw the Jerboa among 
rocks. 

THE PORCUPINE, OR HEDGE HOG. 

I WILL MAKE Babylon a possession for the Bittern, and fools op water. Isaiah xiv. 23. 

THE word kephod, rendered JBitlem, has been a sad stumbling-block to com- 
mentators: “three elements,” says Scheuzrr, “may dispute its property, earth, 
air, and water.” The weight of interpreters is in favour of the Jledge-Jfog, or the 
Porcupine, which may stand at the heail of the He<lgc-Hog species. A long list of 
names might be inserted, including the lxx. and Jerom. Mr. Parkiiorst has taken 
unusual pains on this subject; and it must be acknowledged, that the Arabic terms 
kenfud, kunphud, canfed, &c. sufficiently resemble the Hebrew kephod. [which,, 
possibly, was pronounced with N inserted, as lampad, written lapad, &c.] It maybe 
thought different from the common Hedge-Hog, because the manners of that crea- 
ture do not agree with those attributed to the Kephod: for the Hedge-Hog is resident 
in more verdant and cultivated places, than we are led to place the Kephod in. 

It appears, however, from Dr. Russell’s Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 169. that the Porcu- 
pine is called kunfud: “ It io sometimes, though rarely, brought to town by the pea- 
sants.” “ The notion of his darting his quills still prevails in Syria. 1 never met with 
any person who had seen it; but it stands recorded in books, and the fact is not 
Nat. Hist. H 
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doubted.” “The Hedge-IloK is regarded by the natives as the same species; is 
found in the fields in abundance, but serves only for medicinal purposes.” 1 con- 
clude, fVr>ni these hints, that the Porcupine is wilder than the Hedge-Hog, in Syria. 
The saiiie inference arise.s from comparing the accounts of these animals given by 
Bii FKON ; Hedge-llogs he placed in his garden; and 1 have known Hedge-Hogs kept 
in kitchens as devoiircrs of black beetles; they abound most in temperate cli- 
mates: the north is loo cold for them. The Porcupine is native of the hottest climates 
of Africa and India, perhaps, is originally of the Last, yet can live and multiply in 
less sultry situations, such as Persia, Spain, and Italy. Agricola says, the species 
has heen in late ages transported into Europe. Jt is now found in Sfiain, and in 
tin* Ajipenine M(»untains, near Rome, IMiny, and the naturalists, say, tliat the 
Pori-upiiu', like the bear, hides itself in winter. It eats crumb of bread, chevse, 
fruits, and when at liberty, roots, and wild grain; in a garden it makes great havock, 
and eats pulse with greediness; it becomes fat toward the close of summer, and its 
flesh is not l>ad eating. 

We should now en(|uire what as.sociales Scripture has given to the Kephod? It is 
here connected with “ potds of water,” according to our translation. 'I'liis wc shall 
consider hereafter. In chap, xxxiv. 11. it is associated w ith Kaat, the Pelican; wdth- 
Janshvph,vi\\\c\\ is siippossd to be the Mitternov Ardea Jins; and with Orel), or 

the raven kind; together with thorns, nettles, and brambles; with Tunnim, aud with 
Ostriches. If only water-birds had been connected with it here, we might have 
been led to conclude that it denoted a water-bird, also: but, as Havens and Ostri- 
ches, to say nothing on the thorns and netth‘8, are found in dry places, nothiiig 
hinders this from being an animal of dry places, also. In Zephaniah ii. 14. the 
kephod is coupled only with the /roti/ or Pelican; but, though the Pelican bea w'ater- 
bird, y«*t sin- builds her nest in open places distant from water; and the jirop'iet 
had .said, in the former verse, “JNineich shall be dry like a wilderness;” so that 
creatures inhabiting dry place.s, may rt-adily .be supposed to rc’side tin re. 'J'liis 
association, therefore, is not conclusive for a water-bird ; though we must own it 
looks rather like a bird of some kind as a fellow to the Pelican, with which it is 
matched. 

It ajipears, then, that both Babylon and Nineveh are thn-atened with desolation, 
and with becoming the residence of the kephod. To ascertain, if it might be done, 
this kephod, I have taki-n some pains to discover what creatures breed in ruins in 
these countries, and would be glad to know- more precisely, what actually breed in 
the ruins of these ancient cities themselves. The result has proved not very satis- 
factory. Storks, owls, bats, and a bird, which is probably, the locust bird, arc all 
I find identified. Bats, it should seem, we might naturally expect in vaults and 
caverns; but whether Porcupines, also, may be questioned. The following extracts 
are submitted to the reader. If they do not answer our desires, they may give 
hints for farther empiiries: 

. At 6y<y/or-- -“The ruines of above an hundred [temples] to this day remain of 
stone, white, and well polished, albeit now inhabited by storks, owls, bats and like 
birds.” — G. Herbert, Travels, p. 95. 

“ Here in ancient times stood the famous city of Nineveh, which, having 

rejienterl ou the preaching of Jonah, forty years afterwards relapsed into its former 
disorders; wherefore the people of the country say, that God overturned the city 
and its inhabitants, who were buried in the ruins with their heads down, and their 
feet upwards. There is nothing now to be seen but some hillocks which (they say) 
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are its foundations, the houses being underneath. These reach a good way below 
the city of Mosul.” Thevenot, Part II. p. 51. 

“ Nineveh was built on the left shoar of the Tigris, upon Assyria side, being now 
only a heap of rubbish, extending almost a league along the river. There are 
abundance of vaults and caverns uninhabited; nor could a man well conjecture, 
whether they were the ancient habitations of the people, or whether any houses 
were built upon them in former times; for most of the houses in Turkic are like 
cellars, or else but one storie high.”— Tavernier, Hook 11. p. 72. 

The latest account of the ruins of Babylon which I am acquainted with, is that by 
M. Beauchamp in the European Magazine, May 1792. where be informs us, that 
“ this place and the Mount of Babel, are commonly called by the Arabs Mak- 
CouJ}e that is, '^topsy-turvy:' (which is almost the same as Thevenot mentions re- 
specting Nineveh and its inhabitants ; and which, could we trace it to its origin, 
very probably would be found deserving our notice.) “ Tlie master mason led me 
along a valley — 1 found in it a subterranean canal — these ruins extend several 
leagues.” Vaults and under-ground constructions, then, remain of ancient Babylon, 
and the.se may well allbrd shelter for Bats. 1 understand that trees grow in parts 
of the space formerly occupied by Babylon; and, if so, they may^ afford shelter for 
Porcupines. Against this interpretation of kephod it must be observed, that in the 
Chaldee this word denotes a bird — taken for the Bittern, as by our translators; and 
so in the Talmud. The root of the word signifies, to cut off, to terminate, which, a.s 
applied to animals, teaches nothing'; for we cannot admit with Scheuzeu, that 
“ the Beaver is what best agrees to the import of the word.” 

It is probable that the Porcupine doe.s not inhabit dusty ruins, or dry, or desiirt 
places; but rather common lauds or forests, where vegetables and grain may be its 
food : yet, as vegetables may grow where towns have stood, perhaps this is not a 
decisive objection. Moreover, this objection becomes still less decisivi;, if the 
remark of Bochart confirmed by PAUKHUR.ST, be correct, that the (now) pools of 
toater are to bo (hereafter) a possesion for the kep/iud; anti these “ pools of water,” 
are, according to the most probable notion of the word, artificial, or fish-ponds, as in 
Isaiah xix. 10. I would, therefore, understand them here of grt/dew-cANALs, form- 
ing parts of pleasure-grounds; fed no doubt, originally from the river; and long after 
the destruction, or rather the abandoning of the city, retaining moisture enough to 
support vegetables, on which Porcupines might feed. In fact, Babylon became a 
park, wherein tin; kings of Parthia hunted, in after ages, and the same land which 
supported wild boars, might ecpially well support other wibl animals; including 
those native of hot climates, such as the Porcupine or kephod, undoubtedly is. In 
a former chapter, the prophet takes some ]>ains to consort creatures of the dry 
desert, with cic’atures of the watery marshes; and from the local situation of 
Babjioii, all these classes might dwell there together. 

It would hav(5 been fortunate, if the etymology of this word had afforded means 
of determining the creature intended ; but, what can “ cut off” denote, as the name of 
a bird ? if any bird had no tail, or were otherwise apparently mutilated, this iianu* might 
express that appearance; neither is this notion very applicable to the Porcupine, 
though it may be taken not unaptly in reference to the Hedge-Hog, whose spines being 
very short, when compared with those of the Porcupine, have the appearance of 
being off-, and in some kinds, cut oft' closely, '^fhe reader will give its proper 
weight to this remark. It is necessary only to add, that in Arabic, the class 
Kanfad, or KenJ'ud, includes three kinds : — 1. Kaufad albari, the Land Hedge- Hog. 

H 2 
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—2. Km/ad al bachari, the Sea Hedge-Hog ; what we call the Urchin^ as indeed, we 
call the former, also by this name. — 3. Kan/ad al gebeli, the Hedge-Hog of the 
Mountains ; which is, no doubt, the Porcupine. Seing then, the determination of 
this language, in behalf of this word, can we do better than be guided by it, in this 
instance ? Yet, with some reluctance, as this is not precisely that creature, which, 
on principles of arrangement, seems to answer the requisitions of every place in 
Scripture. 

We conclude therefore, though wishing for farther information, with the idea of 
Bochart : 


And I will make it [Babylon] a possession for iLe Porcnpine ; 

Even the garden-canals of water. 

The reader will pardon the evident embarrassment marked strongly enough in 
the course of this article: the general reasoning is now reduced to a certainty, by 
the testimony of the late Mr. Rich, who says expressly, in his “ Memoir on Baby- 
lon,” p. 30. “I found QUANTITIES of PoRCupiNE-Quills ; and in most of the cavities 
are numbers of Bats and Owls.” Quantities of quills imply the existence of many 
Porcupines, in these deserted desolations. Comp. No. nxevn. 

THE MOLE. 

OUR Translators have rendered by Weesel, the Hebrew word ckoled, in con- 
formity with other versions, and not a few commentators ; and they have rendered 
by Mole, the Hebrew word tiushemet; from which renderings we have ventured to 
differ. Having, as we presume to think, established the regularity of the system 
of the sacred writer, in reference to Natural History, it should appear, that the 
word tinshemet, at the close of a list of lizards, must denote a lizard, like its 
fellows ; and that the Mole is too distant in its nature to be properly placed in 
such connection. 

But we ought, perhaps, to give some reasons for differing from our worthy 
Translators, in rendering by Mole what they have rendered by Weesel; and this we 
attempt, by observing, — 1. That the present name of the Mole in the East is khuld; 
which is undeniably the same as the Hebrew choled. 2. That the import of the 
Hebrew choled, chotd, or chuld, is to creep into; and that the same Syriac word 
implies to creep underneath, to creep into hy burrowing, i. e. under ground ; it is so 
used, 2 Tim. iii. 6. in the Syriac version, “ creeping into houses, by going — burrow^ 
ing under them,” which is the correct idea of the Greek, and a very expressive 
phraseology. It is well known that such is the disposition of the Mole ; a crea- 
ture formed expressly for the action of burrowing, and appointed to this mode of 
life; and not merely, as some creatures are, to burrowing above ground, but to 
burrowing under ground. For this purpose it has, as the reader will observe in the 
figure, a very large, broad, and powerful fore foot : it is short, thick, and muscular; 
while the hind-foot, though strong, much more resembles that of other quadrupeds. 
Its general history is as follows : 

The Mole is formed to live wholly under the earth, that no place should be left 
nntenanted. Is fat, sleek, and glossy; and, though denied many advantages of 
other animals, enjoys some of which they are but scantily possessed. 

Less than a rat, and bigger than a mouse, with a coat of fine, short, glossy, black 
hair ; its nose long and pointed ; its eyes scarcely possible to be discerned. Instead 
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of ears it has only holes. Its neck is short; body thick and round; small short 
tail; legs also very short; as it rests on its belly, the feet appear growing out of its 
body. The ancients, and some moderns, thought the animal utterly blind ; but 
Derham, by a microscope, discovered all the parts of an eye. The fore-legs are 
very short and strong, furnished wilh^firc elates each, turned outwards and backwards ; 
the hind-legs arc longer and weaker than the fore. 

By the breadth, strength, and shortness of the fore-feet, which incline outwards, 
it throws hack the earth with ease; had they been longer, the falling in of the earth 
would have prevented the quick repetition of tlieir strokes, and they would have 
required a larger hole for their exertion. 'J’he fore-part ol the body being thick, 
and very muscular, gives great strength to the action of the foi'c-feet, enabling the 
animal to dig its way tcilh amazing Jorce and rapidity. 

Little vision is sufScient for a creature which lives in darkness; had the organ been 
larger, it would have been perpetually liable to injury by falling eartli : that incon- 
venience is avoided by its being very small, and very closely covered with hair. 

JBuiied in the earth, it seldom stirs out, unless forced by violent rains, or when in 
pursuit of prey it gets into the open air, which is hardly its natural element : it 
chooses the looser softer grounds, beneath which he can travel with greater case; where 
also it finds most worms and insects, on which it chiefly preys. It is most active, 
and casts up most earth, immediately before rain ; and, in winter, liefore a thaw ; 
at those times worms and insects being in motion, and approaching the surface. 
In dry weather, the Mole seldom forms hillocks, but penetrates deeper after its 
prey. 

The Mole is rarely found, except in cultivated countries. 

EX.PX.ANATZON OF THE FX.ATE. 

Fig. 1. Represents the Mole, as it usually appears when out of the earth. 

Fig. 2. Is the Skeleton of its Fore-Foot; from the solid, short, and powerful con- 
struction of which, an idea may be formed of it's strength, when exerted in scooping 
out the earth. 

Fig. 3. The Skeleton of its Hind-Foot. 

There is another passage, Isaiah ii. 20. where our translation adopts the word 
Mole: — “idols shall be thrown to the Moles, and the Bats;” but the original word 
here is not choled, but (as it stands in our printed copies) in two words, (nns isn) 
citaphar pharut. Bochart, however, inclines to read these two words as one; and 
so three copies collated by Dr. Kennicott read it. In this case, these chnphar- 
pharut will derive from the word chaphar, to sink, to delve, to dig down into, to 
penetrate; a very expressive and characteristic name for the Mole; which, as we 
have observed, ranks among the best of diggers. But, is it likely the Mole should 
have in Hebrew two names? This is scarcely credible; and therefore, having appro- 
priated to it the name choled, it becomes necessary to enquire what these chaphar- 
pharut can be ; and this the rather, as the versions have been utterly perplexed 
about it. Montanus, keeping the words as two, renders to dig depths; the Lxx. 
naratn, vanities; Aquila opvyac, depths, or ditches. Theodotion, not knowing to what 
to incline, preserves the original word. 

The general scope of the passage is a threatening against pride, and a denun- 
ciation of vengeance on idols and idol worshippers. 
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Enter into the rock, and hide thee in the dnst. 
For fear of the Lord, and the glory of hii nugeity. 


For the day of the Lord of Hosts is upon all that U proud and lofty. 


And the idols he shall utterly abolish. 

And they shall go into the holes of the rocks — OATSRNS, 

And into caves of the earth, — hollow places of the dnst. 

In that very day a man [tiik chief] shall cast 

His [very] idols of silver, and his [very] idols of gold. 

Which they had made fur him to worship. 

To the Mol ESI [( 'hapharpharuil and [even] to the Bats 
To go into the clefts of rocks. 

And into the tops [rather cavities] of the nigged rocks ; 

For fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his majesty, jfc. 

Apparently, this describes the action of a public jiersonage, a chief, for whom 
public idols had been provided, to be objects of worship in an ostentatious manner ; 
with parade, in templi's, exalteil on high, magnificently decorated, and numerously 
attended. This is contrasted by I wo ideas : — 1. The chief himself shall be so ter- 
rifieii, as to seek slielter in caves and dens. 2. These valuable idols shall be taken 
from their shrines, and thrown into jilaces as dark, dismal, and abominable, as their 
former resiliences had been brilliant, splendid, and venerable. 

All commentators have perceived this sense to be included in the passage. 
Bislio]) Lowth says, “They shall carry their idols with them into the dark caverns, 
old ruins, or desolate places, to which they shall flee for refuge ; and so shall give 
them up, and relinquish them to the filthy animals that frequent such places, 
and have taken possession of them as their proper habitation.” 1 fear there is a 
confusion of ideas in this note of the learned author; because, 1. those who 'fled did 
not flee to old ruins, to places already ruined, already desolated ; but to rocks ; 
2. their “carrying their idols with them,” in order to leave them behind when they 
came out again, — “ relinquish them to the filthy animals,” — seem directly contrary 
to the prophet's meaning ; which implies a getting rid of these idols as fast as pos- 
sible — instantaneously : neither is it very natural after their fright is over, to leave 
their deitiiis behind them. 

ScHEu;jEB has approached much nearer, probably, to the import of the passage; 
and indeed has given it very fairly, though without perceiving it: — “In that day 
men shall cast down (the idols) from the top of the altar to the bottom of it; and to 
avoid all occasion of defilement and superstition, shall hide them in dark places, 
and at the bottom of caverns.” I w'ould somewhat vary this : considering that ven- 
geance and punishmeut are the matters of the prophecy, perhaps it might be under- 
stood to imply, that “ in such a day of terror, the chief, the sovereign, who had been 
used publicly to worship gold and silver idols, shall cast them away into the under- 
ground vaults, the drains, the .sinks of the temple, where they had been honoured; 
in order to avoid detection, to remove all evidence that ever he had been guilty of 
doing homage to them.” Can a greater reverse, a stronger contrast, be imagined I 
Mori'over, these sinks are at hand, are the readiest places for concealment ; and, in 
fact, history informs us that such have been actually used, on emergencies, for this 
purpose. 
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Since then the word chaphar explicitly means to sink, and this its proper idea, 
why not accept it here also, and disiuiss the Moh I’rom tliis passage ; considering 
chapharpharut as a duplication, an (‘mphatical augmentation of the urigtiial idea; — 
sinJcs, DEEP sinks: — ^the deepest of cavities. 

If it be admitted tliat the first word ini'ans not an animal, but a place, then we 
must, in all reason, consider the second as meaning a place also : not JJuts, but 
places where Bats inhabit, where they breed ; as thej do in obscure and dark 
cavi'i'iis of ancient buildings ; such, for instance, as the caverns in Babylon, as Mr. 
ItlcH notices ; and m the pyramids of Egypt, where they abound; in our old 
churches also ; and, in short, in all subterraneous places, or lather parts of buildings 
■ — sublerraneoKS vaults: which agrei's perfectly with the siu/cs, expressed by the 
former word. “The chief shall cast his very idols of silver, and his very idols of 
gold— into sinks ami subterraneous vaults, [Bat-residences, | and shall himself tlee 
to the caverns of rocks, ^cc. Otherwise, the passage may be un(ler.stoo(l very 
])ro])erly, “ he shall cast his idols into sinks, evini to the Bats," whiidi inhabit such 
under-ground vaults and passage.s. In either rendering we exclude the Moles, 
which never inhabit rocks, or ruins, or dwellings, or where the Bats irihahit (hut, 
beneath the looser softer grounds, in the open field); and we eonfine the Hebrew name 
of the Mole to one word, choled, by which wc suppose it is expressed in the prohi- 
bitory passage in Leviticus. 

THE BAT. 

HAVING considered creatures legally unclean, as well beasts as birds, vvi' have 
remaining one, the eipii vocal properties of whieh seem to exclude it from the list of 
either: - it is too mncli a bird to he properly a beast, too much a beast to be pro- 
jierly a bird; the B-\t, therefore, is extremely well ilcsciiln d in Deuteronomy xiv. 
18, 19. (as ] conceive the passage should be read) : “ Moreover, the B cr, and every 
creepiu!>' thing that ^/lieJh, is iinclean to von: they shall not be eaten.’ 'J’his cha- 
racter, which (thus understood) fixes to the Ba i the naiin* used in both passages, 
is omitted in Leviticus: nevertheless, it is very descriptive; and places this crea- 
ture at the head of a chess, of which he is a very clear, and a v«;ry wetl-knovvu 
instance. 

The genus Bat, is very numerous: some of them are very violent, very powerful, 
and very injurious ; but, without adverting to those of foreign countries, we shall 
only remark on tin conformation common to all; whereby they are enabled to fly; 
and are in conseipiencc distinguished from ipiadrujieds, or as Deuteronomy expres- 
ses it, “ creeping things.” 

M'e have already ventured to assert, that the leading rule adopteil in character- 
izing animals as unclean, was taken from their feet and toes; this sniyect adds 
another support to our principles. To justify this idea, we translati* from Bnfl'ou the 
remarks of M. Daubenton, on the conformation of the Bat : referring to tin- figures 
on our Plate. 

' Fig. 1. “The legs of the Bat appear to be absolutely different from those of other 
quadrupeds ; and, indeed, they are directed, and even formed, in a very particular 
manner. When the creature is at rest, the elbow of the arm A, approaches the knee 
of the leg, B. The fore-arm, A C, is very long, and inclines obliquely from above 
to below, from behind to before. The wrist, C, rests on the ground ; and in the 
fore-arm only one toe (rather thumb) is visible ; which stands backward. The knee, 
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B, I’iaics as liigli as the rump. The hind-leg, B G, has a vertical direction from 
above to below; and the five toes, G, of the hinder foot are directed outwards, and 
are of commensurate lengths. The upper arm is directed horizontally, from forward 
to backward ; and the thigh vertically, from below to above. The upper arm is hid 
behind the fore-arm, and tiie thigh behind the leg; beside this, they are together with 
the fore-arm and the leg; enveloped in a wrinkled membrane, which conceals the tail, 
and almost qll the hinder parts of the creature. In this state of repose, the breast and 
belly rest on the ground ; for the four legs do not support any part of the weight of 
the body, but only prevent it from tottering, and falling on either side. 

“ In order to advance, the Bat raises both his front legs with coincident motion, 
and places them at a small distance forward ; at the same time, the thumb of each 
points outward, and the creature catches, with the claw of it, at any thing which it 
can lay hold of ; then he stretches behind him his two hind-legs, so that the five 
toes of each foot are also directed backward : he supports himself on the sole of 
this foot, and secures himself by means of the claws on his toes ; then he raises his 
body on the front legs, and throws himself forward, by folding the upper arm on 
the fore-arm, which motion is assisted by the extension Of the hind-legs, which also 
push the body forward. This gait, though heavy, because the body falls to the 
ground at every stop, yet is sometimes pretty quick, when the feet can readily meet 
with good holding-places ; but when the claw of the front foot meets with what is 
loose, the exertion is inefficient. Such is the motion of the Bat when fatigued, or in 
the daytime, when too powerful light prevents him from distinguishing objects 
accurately; but when the light is suitable to the weakness of his sight, and the 
temperature of the atmosphere inclines the insects on whiclihe feeds to come abroad, 
then he displays his capacious wings, launches into the air, and rising and falling, 
he rapidly traverses considerable distances. 

“ We have said, that when the Bat is in a state of rest, only the thumb of his 
front foot is visible; but, in reality, he has also four very long fingers, connected 
with it, lying along the fore-arm, which are enveloped in a membrane. When the 
creature takes to fiight, he diverges his four long fingers from each other, spreads 
the membrane between them ; and this now answers the purpose of a wing. This 
membrane is supple, thin, semi-transparent, but so strong that it is not to be tom 
without exertion. 

Fig. 2. Represents the Bat in the act of flying: A, the arm; B, the fore-arm; 

C, D, E, F, the fingers. The first finger, C, is near to the second, D ; but the 
second, D, is farther from the third, E; and the third, E, is farther from the fourth, 
F ; as appears by the increasing intervals of the hollow sweeps, G, H, I. The 
references, K and L, shew the membrane enveloping the rump and tail : M is the 
thumb. 

Fig. 3. Shews the Skeleton of the Bat, in this attitude and action : a, the shonl- 
<ler-blade ; h, the clavicles; c, the arm ; d, the fore-arm, which, instead of two bones, 
as usual in quadrupeds, has only one, answering to the radius in other animals ; 
e, the system of the hand and fingers, comprising four very long fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and one shorter, the thumb, 5. 

Fig. 4. In order to render this formation of the front foot more distinct, and more 
impressive on the mind of the reader, this figure shews the front leg, or arm, at large. 
A, the arm; B, the fore-arm ; C, D, the carpus ; E, F, G, H, the metacarpus ; 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, the fingers and thumb, each divided into its phalanges, a, b, c. 
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Fig. 6. The formation of the hind foot of the Bat : — A, the thigh-bone ; B, the 
tibia ; C, the peroneum ; D, E, the tarsus ; H, I, the metatarsus : K, L, the toes, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

This structure of the Bat’s foot, agrees with what we have observed on animals 
considered as unclean, that the evident and most conspicuous mark of unlawfulness 
was apparent to the meanest capacity, in the structure of the foot ; whether it were 
only grooved, but not thoroughly divided, as the camel; apparently divided exier- 
Ttally, but not correctly internally, as the swine ; formed into more divisions than two, 
as the saphaii, whicii has three toes ; into four divisions, ns the hare ; or into five 
divisions, as the bat. 

We shall ofler a remark on the Hebrew name of the Bat, othklai’II, which 

has been usually derived from oth, (ay) to fly, and olauh, obscurity, duskiness: 

■ — as if it described the “ flyer in duskiness,” i. e. in the evening. This derivation 
supposes that ot/i is put (ox oitli, which certainly might be; yet perhaps it may be 
deduced from a word spelled without the i,oth, — to turn aside: So we reail, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 32. “The people turned aside io the spoil,” iii our translation, ilwyflew upon: 
and the same, chap. xv. 19, “ Thou didst fly upon the spoil,” i, e. turn aside I*' seize 
it ; for it is evident, that this was a prevarication, not a direct flight, in a straight 
line, as it were; but, a turning aside, an irregularity. This very word ot/i, in Isaiah 
xxii. 17. signifies to hurry with rapidity — with impetuosity; connecting the nolion 
of irregularity, unsteadiness, wavering ; — and this gives an idea of the passage 
very different from that in our version, but perfectly agreeable to the scope of the 
place : 

Behold the Lord will carry thee away with o mighty captivity; 

And will hurry thee off with harrying . 

llolling, he will roll thee with revolution : 

Like as a ball in a wide ground is rolled by the hand. 

There shalt thou die; and there shall the — marecabuth -chariots of thy glory 
Beoomo the shame of thy lord's bouso. 

After querying whether this passage may contain an allusion to such a game as 
our game of bowls (of which possibly the subject of the prophecy, Shebna, was 
fonil, and at which he was expert) — 1 would remark, that the /imitt/ introduced into 
the description of this carrying captive is very expressive and very d-propos; that it 
implies an irregularity of motion, and herein agrees Avith the former instances of (he 
use of the Avord oth. Now, whoever will take an opportunity of watching the 
motion of a Bat in its flight, will perceive that its progress is extremely hurrying, 
extremely irregular, and pei'petually turning aside; he is not steady, like a bird, in 
his action, but leaps, as it were, in flying; he does not prolong any one line of 
progress, but zig-zags about in various obliquities, in flying a hundred yards. In 
short, the Bat is well described by the provincial appellation of FLiTTER-mowic; for 
he rather flitters than flies; and it should seem that this idea of flittering w'as 
attached by our translators to the word oth, when they rendered it by “flying upon 
the spoil.” 

The Avord olaph is capable of two senses, either of Avhich may describe the 
Bat:— 1. 'io cover over, nnd ihnt closely, tOAvrapup: we have scon that the Bat is 
very much, if not almost Avholly, covered by a membrane, which Avhen extended 
serves for wings. It appears by Fig. 2. that this membrane encloses the front legs 
wholly, the hind legs in great part, the rump, and the tail: so that from the shoulders 
Nat. Hist. I 
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to the loins, (proceeding' down the back) is the only part of the body not included 
in this envelope; but especially the fore-legs arc wrapped in it. To be sure, this is 
not so complete a concealment as Tamar employed, Gen. xxxviii. 14. where this 
word is used : but it may be as complete as the overlaying of the ivory girdle of 
the bridegroom with sapphires, where also this word occurs. Cant. v. 14. 

The second sense of the word olaph coincides with our word velop, whence envelop, 
develop, says Parkhurst; hence, perhaps, wolf, which envelops himself in some 
dark dwelling during the day, and prowls forth to prey in the shades of even- 
ing. Hence the Latin vulpes, a fox, for the like reason. — Is not this also descriptive 
of the Bat, which all the day long, conceals himself in his hole, unable to bear 
the etfulgence of day-light; and only wben the scarcely enlightened atmosphere is 
tempered down to a very moderate tone of brilliancy, when 

Evening grey 

Has in her sober livery all things clad, 

ventures to flitter abroad; concealed, if not secured, by the duskiness of closing 
day, by the glimmering shades of departing twilight, fading into night. Accor- 
dingly, it should be remembered, that several nations have named the Bat from his 
flying by night: so the Lxx. ^vKrtptq, Nukteris, from nux, night; and the Vulgate, 
Vespertilio, (vom vesper, the evening; according to Ovid, 

Lucemque perosi. 

Node volant, seroque trahunt a tespere nomen. Metam. lib. iv. 415. 


Most nations have fixed on certain animals as less fit for human food, than others, 
in other words, as unclean, and this, independent of their properties, as more or 
less salutary, or injurious to health. Yet we find considerable variations of opinion 
and practice, even among nations inhabiting the same countries. The Horse, 
held unlawful by the Hebrews, is eaten by the Tartars; the Camel, forbidden to the 
.Jews, is eaten by the Arabs; as is also the Hare, and others. In general, it may 
be observed, that whatever was forbidden as ordinary food was still more strongly 
prohibited from the altar; and, among other reasons, because as sacrifices were 
eaten either in whole or in part, by the Priest or offerer, or both, it is evident, that 
the admission of animals legally impure would have spread impurity under the 
sanction of the altar, itself. And farther, that as the altar partook of the sacrifice, the 
fat, &c. which were consumed by its fire, that fire with the sacred implement itself, 
would have been absolutely desecrated by such unwarrantable departure from 
the instituted rites. See the histories of this in the Maccabees, &c. 

The flesh of the Swine was usually the pollution forced by persecutors, on the 
.Jews; but, it is evi<lent that any kind of prohibited food from whatever class derived, 
would have produced the same effect. 

Not many kinds of Birds were allowed in sacrifice; perhaps not all that custom 
admitted as food: yet, on some occasions, the purity of the feathered tribes seems to 
have been esteemed sii|)erior to that of animals; and they were held to be endowed 
with cleansing virtues, after the most dangerous and evident pollutions. The 
food of Domestic Birds is usually clean, in itself; and that of Birds less domesti- 
cated, yet under the i-are of man, is unexceptionable: but of the kinds entirely 
wild this cannot be said, generally; and these, as we shall find, have much engaged, 
if not engrossed, the attention of the Legislative Naturalist. 
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OF BIRDS. 

FROM the Legislator who had issued the strictest injunctions on the subject of 
Animals clean and unclean, we might naturally expect directions equally strict 
respecting Birds, a class no less distinguished among themselves, by their 
qualities, and their modes of life. But, here his characteristics derived from the 
feet failed ; nor was it easy to fix on marks which should, in every instance, guide 
the learned and the unlearned, the country rustic and the respectable citizen. 
Hence we meet in the Mosaic institutes with no reference to conformation, as the 
means of distinguishing Birds into clean or unclean, lawful or unlawful ; but a 
list of exceptions forms the sacred directory, and certain kinds arc forbidden, with- 
out a word concerning those which are allowed. 

It will be observed, that the number of species of Birds is greater than that of 
animals; that animals are more fixial to places, more resident, more homestead; 
whereas Birds, possessing greater powers of ext*;nsive migration, and many of them 
being, in fact, temporary visitants, in their passage to various distances, according to 
the seasons, they might give rise to many difliculties on their lawfulness as food, 
&c. which without fixed regulations would become not a little perplexing. Birds, 
also, are less confined in their mode of life than animals are; some are attached to 
the land, and even to the desert; others take to the water naturally, and spend 
their lives, mostly, on that element ; while not a few are free to the enjoyment of 
both land and water, and^ derive their sustenance from either, as accident or iucli- 
natkm leads them. The sacred Legislator was not unacquainted with the.se diver- 
sities, and he has, virtually rendered them subservient to his leading intentions. 

In effect, it may be taken as certain, that Birds which live on grain arc not pro- 
hibited ; and, these, as is well known, comprize the species which have been 
domesticated by mankind ; the wilder game are lawful, or not, according to the 
nature of their food. Birds of prey, whether they subsist on lesser fowls, or on 
animals, or on reptiles, or on any other creature having life, or having had life, are 
decidedly rejected : this includes all with crooked beaks and strong talons ; it takes 
in also those which are now known under the appellation of waders; Birds of the 
marshes, of the shores, and many of the open sea, as well as of lakes and rivers. 
The same principle, of admitting no second digestion of desh, which had its influ- 
ence in di.stinguishing animals, has its influence, also, here; though we cannot 
trace it in all cases, and, indeed, in some cases, the exception seems to have been 
occasioned by less obvious causes. 

The reader will not be surprized, if, under these circumstances, considerable 
difficulty should be found in identifying the Birds enumerated in the Mosaic list of 
exceptions : they have occasioned no small diversity of opinion among the learned ; 
and none who is competently acquainted with the subject, will pronounce without 
hesitation, on the species under consideration, though his opinion may incline to 
this or the other, and he may reckon general probabilities in his favour. We 
have, therefore, thought it advisable, to submit a few words in elucidation of the 
prohibitory list inserted in Leviticus chap. xi. verses 13, et seq. previous to intro- 
ducing such Figures of the most important as may contribute to mark most dis- 
tinctly the general nature and character of the genus, though we do not presume in 
the present Tstale of our knowledge, to identify the species. 

I 2 
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The Eagle. This bird is well known, as faking a kind of pre-eminence among 
hiuls of prey. There is no dilficully in determining the genus intended. 

The OssiFUAGK. Interpreters are not agreed on this bird: some read Vulture, 
otliers the Uluck Magle, others the Falcon: the name Peres, by which this bird is 
called in the Hebrew, denotes to crush, to break; and with this agrees our versioiL 
which implies “the bone-breaker.” This name is given to a kind of Eagle, from its 
habit of breaking the bones of its prey, after it has eaten the flesh; some say also, 
that he swallows tlie bones thus broken. 

Onkelos uses a word A\hieh signifies naked, and leads to the Vulture: indeed, 
if we take the classes of birds in natural order, in the passage before us, the Vulture 
should follow the JCagle as unclean. The Septuagint and Vulgate also render 
Vulture: and so do Munster, Schindler, and the Zurick versions. 

'Fhe OsPiiEY. The Hebrew name of this bird is derived from a root signifying 
force ov impetuosity ; it may therefore be t\\e Osprey : but there is much reason to 
doubt whether we are correct, in distinguishing and applying these difterent kinds 
of Eagles; for such they are, to which we have been attending. 

The probability is, that this is the JJalietus, or Sea- Eagle: or, perhaps the Black- 
liagle; which, though among the smallest of its tribe, is, among the strongest. So 
Homer speaks, II. xxi. verse 2o2. “ Having the rapidity of a black-eagle, (jutXovoc), 
that bird of prey which is at the same time the strongest and the swiftest of birds.” 

If this hint be admissible, then the Vulture, distinguished by its bald head and 
neck, is excluded, on one side; while the class of Eagles which have a superfluity 
of feathers on the throat and head, arc excluded on the other side. Of these Brucb 
ofiTers two, the Nisser JVerk, which has a kind of beard of feathers under his chin ; 
and the Nisser Tokoor, Avhich has a long crest, or tuft, on the back of his head. See 
the half Plate marked Bird. 

The Vulture, — This word appears in this place written with Daah, but, 
in J)eut. xiv. with 1, liaah, (rtKl) : if the first of these be correct, it leads us, not to the 
Vulture, but to the Hawk; as the import of it is the swift or rapid; and this is coun- 
tenanced by the Samaritan version, which reads Baithah. This lends much to 
support the opinion, that the second eagle of the list is the Vulture; since the 
Vulture could hardly be omitted; and its station among its associates should 
seem to bo earlier than this. 

As modern naturalists, this is the proper place where we should expect to find 
the Hawk ; and the order is so natural, that little seems to be risked in assuming it 
for the days of Moses; for, though we are well aware that the Natural History of 
that ancient writer must not be judged by the principles of the Linnaean system ; 
yet where nature has appointed an order, as we may safely say, in this instance, 
What should forbid the earliest naturalists from observing it? 

In favour of the Hawk are .lerom, the Arabs, Munster, Castalio, Junius, Diodati, 
Buxtorff, Schindler, and others. <. 

'I'he Kite. — This follows the Hawk with propriety. The Hebrew name implies 
rapacity; and agrees well with the Kite. As there are several kinds of these birds, 
we shall not particularize any ; no doubt but all their classes were intentionally 
included under one name that was best known. Whoever should have eaten 
one species of eagle, or of hawk, because another species was named in the text, 
w ould have found the consequence of his transgression in the punishment of his 
prevarication. 
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Evet'y Raven after his kind. — ^^rhi.s genus no doubt includes tlic Crow, llie Pie, 
&c. and therefore, coming after the hawk and kite, closes this list of birds of prey 
with great propriety. 

It will be obser\ed that the fort'going are birds of wing, high-flyns, such as roam 
to great distiUK'cs, and prey wherever they can. Mr, Bkium; describes multitudes 
of birds as following the armies in Aby.s.sinia; and 1 should think it likely that 
among them would be found most, or all of those here enumerated. Rerhaps some 
are not only birds of prey, but they f«-cd on human carcasses ; which would be a 
farther cause of their pollution and [irohibition. 

M’e an ‘ now directed to a very dilTerent class of birds, which commences with — 
the Oni, - say our translator.s; but this is clearly a mi.stake: the- word describes 
“ the dauohier ( t /' screams,” i. c. the O.stuicu. See No. CXLI v. 

Is it not astonishing that this bird, whatever it be, should have been described as, 
1. The Ostrich, by the l\x. *2. The A'jmic.v, apparently creatures of fancy ; 3. 1'he 

Owt; and < 1 . "^I'he Nightingale. What have these birds in common, that can 

justify such variations? The three Chaldee versions, ()nkelo.s, .lonathan, and the 
•ferusalem Paraphrase, read Naaviah, which is the Arabic naim* for the Ostrich : 
Maimoiiides and the Talmud agree w'ilh them. 

The Night-Hawk.— 'I’hat a voracious bird is inlendi-d seems clear from the 
imjiort of its name; and interpreters are generally agreed to describe it as flying by 
night. On the whole, it should s<-em to be the Night Owi., Stri.v Oricntafis ; whii-li 
llassek|uist thus desciibes : “ It is of the si/.e of the common owl, and lodges m 

the large buildings or ruins of Pgypt and Syria, and sometimes even in the 
dwelling houses. The Arabs settled in Pgypl call it AJassasa, and the .Syrians, 
liann. It is extremely \oraeious in Syria; to such a degri'c, that if great (‘are is 
not taken to shut the windows at the coming on of night, he enters the houses and 
kills the children: the women, therefore, are very much afraid of him." 

The Cuckoo. -The strength of the versions is in favour of llie Sea- Alew ; iha 
original nain<‘ may denote a slender bird ; but the Sea- 3/etc, as a water bird, seems 
to be very ill placed in this part of tin* list : 1 should be ‘almost tem|)led to adopt 
the notion of Dr. Shaw% (transcribed below,) biif that 1 do not s(‘e for what 
reason a granivorous and gregarious bird should be (‘\(‘lnd(‘d from human food ; 
— can his want of the hinder toe be 'a. sufticient reason? 1 hardly think it. 

“The lihaad, ov SaJ'Sqf, is a granivorous and gregarious bird, whh h wanfeth the 
hinder toe. There are two speci(‘s of it; the smalUr whereof is of the siz(‘ of an 
ordinary pullet, but the larger is n<‘ar as l»ig as tin* Jloohaara, difl'ering also from 
the lesser in having a black licad, with a tuft of dark blue feathers immediately 
below it. The belly of them both is wdiite, tin* ba<‘k and the wings of a bnfl' colour, 
spotted with brown; whilst the tail is lighter, marked all along with black trans- 
verse streaks. The beak and the legs are stronger than in tlie partridge kind. 
lihaad, which denotes thunder, in the language of this country, is supposed to be a 
name that hath been given to this bird from tlie noise it makt‘th in s|)ringing from 
the ground; as SaJ'Sqf, the other name, very naturally expresses the beating of the 
air, when it got upon the wing;” And ts not unlike in name to Sahaph, or 
Sah'haf which. Lev. xi. 16. we translate Cuc/cow.” Travels, p. 2,5% fol. edit. Note. 

Dr. Geddes renders, “ the Horn-Owl but — is this distinct enough from the 
foregoing ? 
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The Hawk, after his kind. — ^This bird seems to be strangely placed here ; we had 
hitea of all sorts in the former lists (verse 14.) now, after the ostrich, and the owl, birds 
of no flight comparatively, we have the hawks, a genus much more likely to have 
been included before, following the eagles and vultures. 

The Ibis, a bird so common in Egypt, could hardly be omitted in the list ; or, 
can it be the Hasselquist mentions the Plover of Egypt, and the three- 

toed Plover. We should seem to want a wild bird. 

If Mr. Bruce’s Abou Ilannes (vol. v. p. 172.) be, as he supposes, the ancient Ibis 
of Egypt, perhaps it still retains the Hebrew name JSetj, for Abou is merely the 
Arabic word for father, and Haines resembles the Hebrew appellation here used, 
q. ha-Netj, 

Mr. Bruce begins his account of the Abon Hannes by saying, “The ancient and 
true name of this bird seems to be lost; the present is fancifully given to it,” &c — 
Perhaps, it is rather disguised than lost; bul this is conjecture, and nothing more. 

This bird is not now found in Egypt, though anciently it was worshipped there, 
and was very numerous; it is therefore not the Ibis of Hasselquist. 1 suspect that 
the Arabic title, father, is a vestige of the ancient idolatry, of which this bird was 
the object. 

The Little Owl. — Such is the translation of the lxx. Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Jerom ; but why should the Owl be introduced here? he was named in the former 
verse. Our translators seem, to have thought the Owl a convenient bird, as we 
have three Owls in two verses. 

Dr. Geodes thinks this bird is the Conmrant, and that the following is the Sea- 
Gull: as I rather take the following for the Cormorant, 1 should incline to render 
this the Sea-Gull. This begins the list of water-birds, whatever bird it be. 

The Cormorant. — Dr. Geddes renders, the “Sea Gull;” and observes, “That 
this is a plunging bird 1 have little doubt. Some modern critics think it is the 
Pelican Hassanus of Linnaeus. The Chaldee and Syriac versions, fish-catcher, fa- 
vour this rendering; nor less the Greek Cataractes, which, according to Aristotle, 
draw.s for its food fishes from the bottom of the sea.” 1 think, this is a clear 
description of the Cormorant, which certainly is one of the best of plunders; and 
lives wholly on fish: moreover, this bird in some parts of Asia is used as fish-catcher 
for its master; who by putting a collar round its neck, prevents it from swallowing 
the fish it has caught, which the bird, therefore, brings to the boat, and is afterwards 
fed with a part of its prey. To this also agrees the description of Aristotle. Suidas 
says, “the Cataractes is a kind of sea-bird;” Aristotle says, “smaller than a hawk.’ 
Appian (in Ixeuticis) describes the Cataractes exactly according to the manner of 
the Gaunet on the coast of Scotland. At any rate the Hebrew legislator intended 
a water-bird; and therefore the impropriety of rendering the preceding and follow- 
ing bird “owl” is evident. 

The Great Owl. — ^^I'liis is strangely placed, after the little owl, and among 
M'ater-birds. The lxx. render Ibis; and the place seems to be very pro})er for the 
Ibis; which yet, I suppose, is not the ancient Ibis of Egypt, but that which in later 
ages received the name. The following is Hasselquist's account of this bird. 
“ Ardea Ibis: This bird is about the size of a raven-hen. It is found in Lower 
Egypt, especially »n places not overfUrwed by the Nile: and at length in those from 
which the water is withdrawn. He feeds on insects and small frogs, which abound 
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in Elgypt, both before ami after the inundation of the Nile; in which he is of great 
service to the country. They assemble morning and evening, especially itt the 
gardens, in such great inmibers, that the palm-trees arc covered witli them. When 
he reposes himself, he sits upright, so as to cover his feet with his tail, ami to 
straighten h\s neck and breast.” As a bird of this character and description, suits 
the situation assigned him here, 1 should think him preferable, at any rate, 
to “the Great Owl.” Mr. Parkhuust, admitting that it should be of the Ihts kind, 
supposes it may be the Bittern, from the droninsf noise which that bird makes by 
blowing, which is one of the signitications of the root of its Hebrew name. 

The Swan. — ^Th is bird, in Hebrew 7Vw.vAm(“t, is extremely doubtful : the lxx, 
render Porphyrion, ov purple hen, which is a water-bird, not unlike in form to those 
which have preceded it. His nauH‘ is derived from his general colour. Dr. (xEDOf.s 
observes, that “the root signifies to breathe out, to resptre. If etymology were our 
guide, 1 would say it points to a well known quality in the Swan, that of being able 
to re.spire a long lime with its bill and neck under water, and even plungc'd in the 
mud.” Mr. Parkiutrst thinks, the conjecture of Michaelis not improbable, “that 
it is the Goose, which every one knows is leniarkable for its manner of out, 

or hissing, when provoked:” or even whi'ii under a small d)‘gree of apprehension, 
without being provoked. Michaelis observes, p. 221. “ What makes me conjecture 
this is, that the same (/haldee interpreters, who, in Leviticus, render do not 

employ this word in Deuteronomy, but substitute “the white Kolc,” which, accord- 
ing to Buxtorf, Diet. ji. 2107. denotes the Goose." Perhaps Lgypt has birds of the 
wild-goose kind; one of which is here alluded to. Norden, vol. li. p. 30. mentions, 
“a Goose of the Nile, whose plumage was extremely beautiful. It was of an 
exquisite aromatic taste, smelled of ginger, and had a great deal of flavour.”-— Can 
a bird of this kind bo the Helirew Tinsheniet? 

The Pelican: in Hebrew Kaat, in the Lastern versions, Kik, Kok, or Kak. As 
the jirt'ceding bird w'as called the white Kak, it seems to suppose a similarity 
between that and this, though it infers a difl'erence of colour. The 'ralmud de- 
scribes it as a water-bird, with a long neck; the lxx. ri'ad Paleeus, and the Vulgate, 
Onocrotalus; on the whole this bird is [iretty well determined. 

The <iiF,R-EAOLJj, No Eagle is a water-bird ; for this reason, were there no other, 
in this list of water-binls, we ought not to expect an liaglc. Most interpreters are 
willing to render the Hebrew' liac/iam by that kind of Egyptian vulture which is 
now called Itachanii, and is abundant in the streets of Cairo; Viiltnr perm opt eras. 
The description which Hasselquist gives of this bird is horrible; but, especially, it 
does not agree with a. water-bird, which is here wanted: “It is hardly *‘ver seen 
in the fields, or around the lakes; it is an impure bird, and a carrion-eater.” Mr. 
Parkhurst wants a water-fowl; and Dr. Gedoes says, “ It is not easy to conceive 
how this bird came by its name, Itacham." But 1 think by tracing it, we may ad- 
vance some way toward ascertaining this bird. Jonathan arnl the Syrian interpreter 
translate, Serakreka; Onkclos, Jerakreka; the Talmud, Serakrak. Meninski, in his 
Lexicon, mentions a bird named by the Arabians Stnkrak, ISikirrak, &c. It is not 
of the pie kind, though so understood by Meninski. 1 observe Dr. Shaw mentions 
“ the JShaga-rag, of the bigness and shape of a jay, though with a smaller bill, and 
shorter legs. The back is brownish; the head, neck, and belly of light green; and 
upon the wings and tail there ajpe several spots or rings of a deep blue. It makes a 
squalling noise; and builds in the banks of the Shelltjf, Booberak, and other nvers" 
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This description approaches that of the King- Fisher or Alcyone: the name is suffici> 
ently coincident with those of the versions; and if the Alcyone may represent the 
Racham, we sec at once that it is a water-bird; and the stories of this bird’s tender 
affection unite in the character of the Rodham. “ The King- Fisher frequents the 
banks of rivers, and feeds on fish. To compare small things with great, it takes its 
prey after the maimer of the osprey, balancing itself at a certain distance over the 
water for a considerable space, then darting lielow the surface, brings the prey up 
in its feet. It makes its nest in holes in the sides of the cliffs. The nest is very 
foetid, by reason of the remains of fish brought to feed the young.” Pennant’s 
JJrilis/i Zoology^ vol. ii. p. 247. See Ovid, Melam. lib. xi. for the tenderness of the 
Alcyone ; and Theoc. Idyll, vii. 57. Virg. (jleorg. iii. 338. Silius Ital. lib. xiv. 275. 
There are many kinds o\' Alcy ones; that some are known in Egypt we are informed 
by Hassolqiiisl, who gives this account of them: “Alcedo Rudis, frequents the banks 
of the JNde, and takes tlie fish by thrusting his long bill into the water like the gull. 
Alcedo Abigypiia, is found in Lower Egypt, maki's his nest on the date-trees, and 
the sycamores, which grow around Cairo. Feeds on frogs, insects, and fish which 
it finds in the fields. Its voice resembles that of the raven.” Without determining 
on the probability of this conjecture, 1 think we may be sure that the Rachami of 
Cairo is not the Racham of Moses; as a bird so well known, and hardly capable of 
being lost, would certainly have been acquiesced in by commentators, were it the 
bird designed, notwithstanding the remarks of Buuce, vol. v. 163. &c. 

The Stork. It is pretty well agreed that the Hebrew Chasidah is cither the 
Stork, or the Heron; tlie Stork is by much the most probable: and indeed, as the 
Heron i.s not a bird of passage, which the Stork is well known to be, I think we 
may acquiesce m this bird as the Chasidah. Vide Parkiiurst, Dictionary, p. 
253. 4to. 

The Heron. This bird should rather be included among the Storks, as it re- 
sembles them closely. As commentators are quite at a loss on this subject, inso- 
much that Ur. Geodes retains the original word, *■’ Anaphas of every kind,” I shall 
be excirsed if I extract from Dr. Shaw the description of a bird which answer.s to 
what the passage and order require. It is probable some bird very near akin to 
this was the rofm ence of the sacreil writer. 

“I’he lioo-onk, or Long-Neck, is of the bittern kind, somewhat less than the lap- 
wing. The nock, the breast, and the belly are of a light yellow: but the back and 
upper part of the wings are of a jett black. The tail is short; the feathers of 
,thc neck are long, and streaked with white, or a light yellow. The bill, which is 
three inches long, is green, in fa.shion like the stork's ; and the legs, which are 
.short and slender, are of the same colour. In walking and searching for food, 
it throweth out its neck seven or eight inches ; whence the Arabs call it Jioo-onk, 
the Long-Neck, or, the Father of the Neck.” 

This is reckoned by the Dr. among water-birds: it seems to be a smaller bird, 
but allied in form and manners to the kinds under prohibition. 

The liAPwiNG, or Upup^. This is pretty generally considered as the bird 
designed by the original word Dukiphath, so called from its crest. It seems, that 
the Egyptians call the Hoopoe, Kukupha, and the Syrians, Kiktipha; both are 
iiear enough to the Hebrew Dukiphath; which, therefore, we conclude is the 
Hoopoe. 

The Bat. This rendering has the authority of most versions, and eommentators. 

The 
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The number of birds prohibited is twenty. For the sake of shewing the correct 
natural order in which Moses lias placed them, we shall range them systematically; 

4t will prove that the system of Moses was that of Nature. Those which we have 
tolerable authority to imagine are correctly rendered, are distinguished by small 
capitals. 


BIB.BS or TBB AXR. 


Rfndtrtd btf Englith TrantlatoTM. J*roboble Specieim 

Eagle Eagle. 

Ossifrage Vulture. 

Ospray Slack Eagle, 

Vulture Hawk. 

Kite Kite. 

Raven Raven. 


BIRDS or TBB DABD^ 

Owl Ostrich. 

Night Hawk. Nigut Owl. 

Cuckow Saf-Saf. 

Hawk Ancient Ibis. 

BIRDS or TBB WATBR. 

Sea-Gull 
Cormorant, 
Ibis Ardea. 
Wild-Goose. 
Pelican. 
Alcyone. 
Stork. 

Long- Neck. 
Hoopoe. 


Little Owl 
Cormorant 
Great Owl 
Swan . . . . 
Pelican . . 
Gier Eagle 
Stork . . , . 
Heron . . . . 
Lapwing . , 


Bat 


Bat. 


If the reader cousulte the paralel passage, Deut. xiv. 12. he will find several 
variations, sufficiently inconsistent : — the glede and the kite, two names of the 
same bird, are made to denote two kinds of birds, because a bird additional is 
introduced into the list. Dr. Geddes is guilty of equal confusion: he inserts “the 
J^con; kites and gledes of every kind,” — afterwards he adds Itawks of every kind.” 
He also duplicates. “ ithe owl,” by “ the howict.” But, in his Critical Remarks 
on Lev. xi. he apologizes for this duplication as accidental in his transcribed copy; 
and, in his Notes, he warns his reader “not to imagine that all his English names 
of birds correspond exactly with the Hebrew.” He has, generally, preferred to 
follow the Lxx. 

Nat. Hist. 
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BXPZiAirATlOV 

OF THE FLATS OF 

VXrCSbSAN KAXTB SXB.BS. 

No. t. The Ostrich. This bird has been substituted for the Owl, with iittle 
hesitation, where the “ daughter of screams” is mentioned by the sacred writers, 
I’hat this is a bird of the desert, in some respects inconsiderate and stupid, is well 
known. 

No. 2. The Night^Owl, or Scueech-Owi,. We are not without difliculty in 
determining this bird, whicli is the second in the series of the Hebrew writer. it is 
usually understood to be a nig/it l)ird ; therefore, few birds can come in compe- 
tition with it: the Goat-Sucker, or Sight-Swallow, might be thought of; but the 
story of that bird’s sucking of goats is a fable; nevertheless, the passage requires a 
voracious land bird, by consent of all versions and interpreters. The genus Owl is 
sufficiently numerous, important, and generally distributed, to renile'r it very jjroper 
for notice on a legislative occasion, like the present; and, on the whole, an Owl of 
some kind may safely be accepted as the bird designed by the sacred writer. This 
figure of the Screech-Owl may pass for a fair representation of the genus, without 
pretending to fi,Y the species intended. 

No. 3. The Ithuad, or Saf-Saf, from Dr. Shaw. We have nothing to add to the 
extract given from the Doctor; but a wish for more satisfactory information. 

No. 4. The Auou-Hannes of Bruce, which he supposes to be the ancient 
of Kgypt. Many circumstances concur to support his opinion ; and it is far from 
unlikely its plumage may dilTer a little in Ethiopia from what it might be in Egypt. 
For representations of the Ibis from Egyptian pictures, vide Plate, No. cxxviii.*^ 

This opinion has subsequently received confirmation from the Observations of 
several intelligent Travellers ; and appears to be well supported. 

ESLPLANATZOZr 

OF THE PLATE OF 

vxrcxiEAxr axil bxxibs. 

No. 1. The Eaole. This is usually placed first by naturalists, in the order of 
Rapacious Birds ; it possesses immense powers of flight, and strength of limb. It 
has a strong hooked bill, the base covered by a cere, or naked skin. The Golden 
Eagle, which is the kind given in our print, weighs about twelve pounds ; is in 
length three feet ; extent of wings seven feet four inches; bill three inches long, of a 
deep blue colour; cere yellow; irides hazel; sight and smell very acute, her ^es 
behold afar off, as remarked. Job xxxix. 27. in which passage the natural history 
of the Eagle is finely drawn up : 

Is it at tby voice the Eagle rises I 

And therefore maketh he his nest on high ? 

The rock he inhabits ; 

And he abides on the crag of the rock, and on the place of strength : 

From thence he pounces on the prey ; 

His eyes inspect afar off; 

Even bis yonng snek down blood : 

And wherever slaughter is, there is he. 
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This description almost supersedes the necessity of farther research. Eagles 
are very destructive to fawns, lambs, kids, and all kinds of game, particularly in 
their breeding season. It is very unsafe to leave infants in places frequented by 
these birds, there being instances of Eagles carrying tlicm away. It is a long-lived 
bird; Kevsler mentions an Eagle which had lived in eonfmenient at Vienna 
years; but, when the Psalmist says, “thy youth is renewed like the Eagle’s,” he 
probably refers to the revival experienced by this bird alter uioulting his feathers. 

There arc many kinds of Eagles ; ■w'o presume that this very name, Nisser, 
includes several. 

No. 2. I'he Vulture. ’We have scon that there is some hesitation in taking the 
second bird of the Hebrew writers list for the Vulture. The usual idea ot the 
Hebrew name pern is, that of 0i caking, separating into bits: and beside what is said 
of the Ossifrage, or Hone-breaker of its prey, wo are informed, that “ the Osprey, 
or Bone-breaker, ‘ Procellarin Maxima' has a very remarkable beak, which appears 
as if it was fractured, or composed of several pieces like joints : 1 suppose it to be 
a bird of prey, as we found the legs, wings, and other parts of small birds in its 
stomach.” Cox’s Voyage to the South Sea, p. 0. It was but fair to insert this 
remark, because, this conformation of its beak seems to strengthen the propriety of 
the name ; and if this be adopted, we must then say the Vulture is included among 
the Eagles of the former Number: which seems indeed plausible, from the expres- 
sion of Micah, i. 10. “ Enlarge thy baldness as the Eaglet' [Ncs/icr], if the nakedness 
of the Vulture’s neck be here referred to. Against this it is answered, that JaWncjx 
is a privation of hair from the pate, or upper ]>art of the head ; whereas, the Vulture, 
though bare of feathers, is not absolutely without a downy kind of covering ; also, 
that his neck is bare, not his head, which is the projicr seat of baldness. The prophet 
directs to a token of mourning; but to have made the neck bare, like that of a V'ul- 
ture, would not liave answered his idea. Moreover, in justification of the prophet, 
we .should en(|uire whether a proper baldness may not be found among genuine 
Eagles ; and this indeed is consistent with fact. 

Mr. Bruce, Travels, vol. v. p. 155. describes an Eagle, known in Ethiopia only 
by the name Siisser, Eagle ; but, by him called “the Golden Eagle; by the vulgar 
Abou duclin. Father Long-Acarrf, from the tuft of hair under his chin : he is a very 
large bird. “ A forked brush of strong hair, divided at the point into two, pro- 
ceeded from the cavity of his lower jaw at the beginning of his throat. He had 
the smallest eye I ever remember to have seen in a large bird, the aperture being 
scarcely half an inch. The crown op his head was bare, or balp; so was the 
front where the hill and skull joined." This then is the Eagle of the prophet, who 
advise.s to extend the baldness of mourning over the whole head, as this bird s 
baldness occupies not only the crown of his head, but his forehead also. 

It may be said likewise, that the habits of the Vulture not inaptly answer the 
import of the name peres, as some Vultm'es carry away pieces of flesh from the 
carcase of a large animal, to separate places, and there feed in security. All the 
Eastern versions render this word in allusion to strength of body, or strength of claws, 
or rapacity: ideas which coincide perfeclly with the Vulture ; it is even probablu 
that this class yields birds, in size and rapacity superior to Eagles ; w ilncss the 
Condor of America, said to stretch eighteen feet. The versions are not specific. 

It may be considered as certain, 1. That the Vulture coultl not be unknown m 
the countries where Moses wrote. 2. That it was likely to form a distinct class nf 

R 2 
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birds, though reckoned among Eagles. 3. That modern naturalists are dften at a 
loss whether to detemiine some kinds of birds to the Eagle, or to the Vulture tribe'. 
Vide Latham’s Synopsis, vol. i. 

No. 3. The figure of that Eagle which Bkuce calls Nisser ToJcoor; but, of whose 
manners he gives no history. 'I'his is inserted merely on the conjecture, that as the 
Vultur e is distinguished among Eagles, by deficiency of feathers (on the neck), so 
the Alzniah of this passage be <iistinguished by superfltiity of feathers (on the 

head). Beside this bird, which has a tuft on the back of his head, the Sisser of 
Bruce has aboard under his chin; and we know of another, often called “the 
Bearded Vulture which having feathers on the neck is as often range d among 
Eagb;s. Might this peculiarity form these birds into a class opposed to that of the 
-Vullure? 

No. 4. The OsPREV, or Sea-Eagle, copied from Bufpon ; who says, it differs 
from other Eagles, 1. By the colour and shape of its claws, which are [exceedingly 
.large and strong. Pennant.'] of a shining black, and form a perfect semicircle. 2. By 
the legs, which are naked in the lower parts, and covered with small scales of a 
bright yellow colour. 2. By a beard of feathers under his chin, which has procured 
him the name of “ the Bearded Eagle.” But Pennant says, “underneath his bill 
grow several short, but strong hairs, or bristles, forming a sort of beard and thia 
.seems to be more corredly descriptive of this bird, which is ill entitled to the name 
of “ Bearded Eagle” (though he seems to introduce those thus distinguished,) when 
others have this appendage so much more ample. In fact, this beard is not shewn, 
either in the figure of Buffon, or in that of Pennant. This bird, in extent of 
wings, is nine or ten feet; it feeds principally on fish, by darting itself down on 
them. Martin, speaking of the great Eagles in the Western Isles, says, they 
fasten their talons m the back of the fish, commonly salmon, which are often above 
water, or on the surface. Tliose of Greenland will take a young seal out of the 
water. It fircys also on water-fowl, and on game of most kinds. It always builds 
near water, either the sea, or inland lakes, where it finds its prey. 

We are now able to appreciate another reason for the order here adopted, and 
to support the propriety of rendering the second Eagle, Vulture: for if we note the 
kind of food principally selected by each bird, we find the first, the Eagle, feeds on 
living game of all kinds ; i. e. it catches them while living, and kills them itself: so 
that It may be correctly said of this bird, which carries living prey to his nest, “ its 
young ones suck down blood,” — fresh blood from the expiring subject. On the 
contrary, this cannot be said of the Vulture, which forms the second class of Eagles, 
for this feeds on dead prey, pri;y dead before the bird attacks it ; nay even putrid 
food ; for Latham says, “ Of this circumstance / am clear, from the Carrion 
Vultures of Jamaica, two of which I kept for some time. They would indeed eat 
any raw fh'sh, hut expressed a particular happiness when any tainted food was offered 
them ; fluttering with expanded wings without ceasing, and falling on with double the 
appearance of appetite, as well as devouring twice the quantify as at other times” 
vol i. j). 3. The third class of Eagles feeds on fish; so that the permanent dis- 
tinctions of Nature afibrd authority in vindication of our order, independent of the 
meaning of names, and the rendering of translators ; while perfectly coincident 
with the opinions of those naturalists and commentators, who appear to have 
understood the subject most correctly. 
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No. 5. The Hawk, or Hebrew Sjtift. The Rongh-legged Falcon, from Pennant. 

Supposing that this name includes the whole [as do the other instances], 

we have rather chosen this, which is a wandering Hawk, than one more stationary, 
or fixed. 

As there is no difficidty in admitting this bird to be the Hawk, if the second bird 
in the list be the Vulture, this Number requires no additional observations. 

The Kite is regularly placed with the Hawk, and closely resembles it in figure 
and manners. It generally breeds in large forests, or wooded, mountainous coun- 
tries. Its motion in the air distinguishes it li-oin all other birds, being so smooth 
and even as to be scarcely perceptible; sometimes it remains quite motionless, for 
a considerable space ; at other times it glides through the sky, without the lca.st 
apparent action of its wings; hence is ilerived its old waxwh glede, or the glider. It 
eats lesser birds, game, also o/lals, i^c. Its tail is forked. 

The versions agree in marking the Kite as the bird intended : the Chaldee terms 
imply ra/mciousiiess ; the Syriac, a bird of liig/t JhgtU. It is in length about twenty- 
seven inches ; breadth live feet. 

No. 0. The Raven, Ciiow, &c. are certainly designated by thi* gi'iieric name in 
the original. 'I’liey generally build in trees, and are held in some respect for 
devouring carcases and filth, that would otherwise prove a iiuisuiici'. The Raven 
is a very docile bird, flies m pairs, a great height, making a dia'p, loud noise. Its 
scent is remarkably good. It is \ery long-lived. 'I'lie Raven (and Crow) u ill pick 
out the eyes of lambs just dropped ; for which reason it was formerly, in I'higlaud, 
called (jlor, or (lorc-C'rom ; and so Ihai Johnson says, ( Fox, Act 1. /Scene 1.) 

Vulture, Kite, ' 

Raven and Gorcrow, all my birds of prey. 

The reader will perceive, in this description, sulliciciit reason for associating the 
Raven and Crow among birds of j»r<*y, — with Eagli's and Vnltiirijs ; nor can I 
refrain from observing, that Solomon has well consorted the Raven with the Eagle. 
Prov. XXX. 17. 


The eye which inocketh liis father. 

And despi&eth tu obey ins mother, 

The Ltuveiii) of the valley shall pick it out. 
The young Eagles shall eat it. 


The Rook feeds entirely on grain and insects, not on carrion ; is a sociable bird, 
living in vast flocks. We need not introduce others of this class, as our own 
country aflbrds numerous specimens, which are well known among us. 
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SZ.FX.ANATZOir 

OF TBB FLATS OF 


No. 1. The Gannet is a large bird, weighing seven pounds; in length three 
feet ; remarkable for quickness of sight. Beneath the chin is a kind of bag, dila- 
table, capable of containing five or six entire herrings, which it carries in the 
breeding season to its nest. It soars to a vast height, then darting headlong into 
the sea, makes the water foam and spring up, with the violence of its descent. The 
title of Cataracta, a name borrowed from Aristotle, admirably expresses the rapid 
descent of this bird on its prey. Some years ago, a Gannet Hying over Penzance 
in Cornwall, seeing some pilchards lying on a fir-plank, it darted down with such 
violence as to strike its bill through the board (an inch and a quarter thick,) and 
broke its neck. They are sometimes taken at sea by a similar trap. Linnaeus 
classes this bird with the Pelican. Among the Rabbins, some have taken i\\e first 
bird in the list of Water-Birds for the Pelican. Bochart thought the same : but, if 
this bird, tliough not properly a Pelican, yet has so much resemblance as to have 
influenced Linna:ns, Bochart and the iiabbins may stand excpsed; whose opinion, 
nevertheless, coincides with our own. 

No. 2. The CoRMOKANT, is about three feet in length, has a slight kind of 
pouch under the chin ; inhabits the highest cliffs over the sea; is remarkably vora- 
cious; has a rank and disagreeable smell, even while alive; its voice is hoarse and 
croaking; has been trained to fish for its master, to whom it forms a considerable 
source of profit in China: — the same formerly in England. Whitelock tells us, he 
had a cast of them manned like hawks, which w'ould come to hand. This agrees 
with the versions as to the character of the second bird in this list ; and being, like 
the former, a sea bird, seems to follow with propriety. 

No. 3. The small Heron, or rather a kind of Bittern, the “ little Bittern,” of 
Pennant. The reader has seen the account of this bird given by. Hasselquist. 
Our figure is copied from Dr. Russell, {Aleppo, vol, ii. p. 200.) who observes, that 
“ it is not represented in its proper altitude ; for the bird, when alive, stands with 
his body perfectly creel, as well as his heafl and neck.” This singular attitude is 
hinted at by the sketch, No. 4. The lengih of the bird is about fifteen inches. It 
is common near Aleppo. 'J’he history of this bird in Pennant, informs us, that it 
is very retired, concealing itself in the midst of reeds and rushes, in marshy places. 
It is slow of flight. It has two kinds of note; one croaking, when it is disturbed; 
the other bellowing, which it commences in spring, and ends in autumn. Mr. Wil- 
1.UOHBY says, that in autumn it soars into tlie air with a spiral ascent, making, at 
the same time, a singular noise. The ancients mention three kinds of Heron: 
1. Leucon, the white Heron. 2. Pellos, thought to be the common sort. 3. Asterias, 
the starry, the Bittern; supposed to derive this name from sometimes aspiring, as 
it were, to reach the stars, though at other times meriting the epithet onos, lazy. 
The noises made by this bird seem to correspond with its Hebrew appellation; to 
which perhaps they gave occasion. 

The Goose should be the next article; but, 1. It remains doubtful whether this 
be ihe bird intended, 2, 'fbe bird is too well known to need a figure. 
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No. 6. The Pelican. I believe there is scarcely any hesitation in considering 
this bird as that intended by the Hebrew writer. When of full age, he is greatly 
superior in .size to the Swan ; will weigh twenty-five pounds, and extend (iftecn feet. 
The upper mandible is flat and broad, hooked at the end ; the lower mandible bus 
appended to it a very dilatable bag, reaching eight or nine inches down the neck: 
of these bags some are capable of containing many quarts of water. Is common in 
warm countries ; on the coasts of the Mediterranean, itc. The female makes a nest 
of grass in places, in the islands of rivers or lakes, far from man. Its 

food is fish, taken by diving. When, hovering over the water, it secs a fish, it dives 
instantly, and seldom fails of catching it, in which the ei*ormous gape of its bill 
greatly assists. When it has filled its pouch, it flies to some convenient point of a 
rock, and swallows the fish at leisure. It sometimes fishes in company with Cor- 
morants and (jiills. The notion of the Pelican’s feeding her young with blood from 
her breast, has arisen from seeing it discharge the pouch of water, or fish, for their 
nourishment. 

No. 6. Shews the Bag distended. This bird is used for domestic fishing, like 
the Cormorant. 

No. 7. The Kino-fisher. This bird is inserted, merely to shew how aptly he 
would fill the station, and answer the description, of a bird here waited. He is 
therefore, to be considered as conjectural only. The reader has seen his general 
description and manners. 

No. 0. The Roller of Europe, the Shagara;^ of Dr. Shaw. This species is 
diversified, and spread in Africa. Mr. Biujce gives another iS/tagurag, which he 
calls S/ieicgrig, distinguished by an appendage of two long tail feathers. Being of 
opinion, that the description given of the S/tagarng is very applicable to the King- 
Jisher, while the stories of the afl'ection, &c. of the King- Jislu:r are allied to the cha- 
racter of the Racham of Scripture, 1 cannot help suspecting, that a bird of the 
King-fisher kind, in some of its varieties, is the subject intended, rather than the 
S/iagarag. 

No. 9. The Stork, is the size of a Turkey, or larger; length three feet three 
inches ; bill seven inches three quarters, colour of it a fine red ; plumage mostly 
white. If is a bird of passage; moving southward in autumn, to winter in Egypt. 
Is very raie in England ; but in Holland they every where build on the tops of 
houses, where boxes are made to receive their nests. In Persia, at the ruins of 
Persepolis, the remains of the pillars serve them to build on, “ every pillar having 
a nest of them,” says Fryer, Trav. p. 2.51. TIuy an; common at Aleppo. Dr. Shaw 
saw three flights oi them leaving Egypt, passing over Mount Carmel, towards the 
north-east, in the middle of April, each flight half a mile in breadth, and they were 
three hours in passing over. They eat fish, frogs, snakes, ami various rc|)tiles ; 
hence the veneration they have enjoyed, as relieving mankind from such pests and 
vermin. 'I’he Hebrew chasidah has generally been understood to signify the Stork ; 
the meaning of the word is to swell, and taken metaphorically it expresses swelling 
beneficence. We have ventured, however, in No. c« lxxxv. to query, whether it 
might not be derived from an attitude assumed by the bird — a swelling attitude. 
Passing this, we remark that the Stork may stand in this list as the representative 
of the whole genus, including the Heron and its varieties. 

The strongest argument against accepting the Stork as the Chasidah of the text 
is used by Michaelis, who thought the Stork did not roost, or dwell in trees ; yet 
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the Psalmist 'Bay«, civ. 17. “ the fir-^trees are the house of the- Chasidah." To this it 
is answered, that Doubdaii mentions “ the resting («. e. roosting) of Storks on trees, 
between Cana and Nazareth:” and Dr. Shaw says expressly, “The Storks breed 
•plentifully in Barbary ; the Jir-trees, and other trees likewise, when those are want- 
ing, nre a dwelling for the Stork, Psalm civ. 17.” It is therefore probable, that the 
Stork conforms its manners to circumstances; that, wherever it obtains rest, 
security, and accommodation, there it resides, whether in a ruin, or a tree ; but, in 
countries not so completely inhabited as Holland, or most parts of Europe, the 
tall trees may be most convenient for it. Alkazuin, an Arabian writer, remarks, 
“ that it always makes its nest on some elevated spot, whether it be a tall building, 
or a tree.” Heldelinus assures us, that “-it builds on the tops of houses, or on 
dry trees, which, however, is rare.” Olympiodorus, on .Job, asserts the same. So 
that, on the whole, we need not hesitate, on account of the infrequency of the 
Storks of Europe, inhabiting trees, to admit, nevertheless, that the Stork may 
be the Chasidah. 

No. 10. The Boo-onk of Dr. Shaw. This bird is given only by way of conjec- 
ture; what may be said of it is already inserted. 

No. 1 1. The Hoopoe. This bird is thought to be pretty well ascertained ; yet 
w'e might fuppose, that a bird w'hich frequents water more than the Hoopoes of 
Europe do,* would not be misplaced at the close of this list. It is open to remark, 
how accurately the sacred writer has treated this part of his subject; an accuracy 
which will some time or other, lead to satisfactory conclusions in determining the 
birds he enumerates. All th«\sc birds being fish-eaters, afford no distinction arising 
from diversity of food ; but, the Hebrew naturalist begins with those which inhabit 
the sea and its rocky clifts: the Gannet (or Sea Pelican, so to term it,) and the 
Cormorant; then he proceeds to the marsh birds, the Bittern ; then to the river 
nnd lake birds, the Pemcan ; the Kino-fisiier, or the Shagarag; then the Stork, 
which is a bird of passage, lives on land as well as on water, and feeds on frogs 
and insects ns well as on fish ; then to another, which probably is a bird of passage 
also, because the last on the list : the Hoopoe is certainly of passage, feeds less on 
fish than any of the former kinds, and has indeed no great relation to the water. 
It may, Imwever, be said, that the last two on the list are not intended to be merely 
water bi^ls, but are of kinds prohibited for other reasons : as the Bat, which con- 
cludes the list, clearly is. 

On the whole, it may be thought, that we have traced the system of the writer, 
whetlior we have, or not, pointed out every bird in his catalogue ; and have opened 
the way for judicious observation to identify them: that can only be satisfactorily 
accomplished ir> the countries to which these regulations more specifically appl^. 



In addition to the larger Plates of “ Unclean Birds,” we have added i-epresen- 
tations of some particulars which have been incidentally mentioned ; these are 
offered in the smaller Plate marked Bird. 

No. 1 Head of the Nisser, which Bruce distinguishes as the “ Golden Eagle.” 
He d escribes him us “ suri'ly one of the largest birds that flies : From wing to w’ing 
eight feet four inches. From the tip of his tail to the point of his beak, when dead, 
four feet seven iiiehes. Weighing twenty-two pounds.” His baldness is the reason 
of our introducing him ; it has already been described in the words of Mr. Bruce, 
and is \er\ ajiparent in the print. 


No. 
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Nto. S. The Smrded Vulture of the Alps, from Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. 
Mr. CoxR informs us, that this is from a female bird, which measured seven feet 
from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail ; eight feet six inches its 
expanded wings. “ This bird, though always called a Vulture, yet differs from 
that genus, and is referable to the Eagle, in having the head and neck covered with 
feathers. It inhabits the Alps, makes its nest in clefts of rocks, inaccessible to 
man, usually produces three young ones, sometimes four. Lives on animals which 
inhabit the Alps, the chamois, white hares,, marmots, snow'-hens, kids, and parti- 
cularly lambs, from which circumstance it is called the lamb Vulture. Report 
says, it sometimes attacks man, and carries off children.” 

JNo. 3. The Sea-Eagle or Osprey, from Pennant; shewing that no beard, 
deserving the name of beard, is attached to its beak, or chin. 

No. 4. The Talons of the Osprey, shewing tludr curvature and strength. 

No. 5. The Racham of Egypt, as delineated by Norden. This figure agrees 
well w'ith the account of Hasselqnist, who says, “ this bird has the most hideous 
figure that can be imagined ; the face skinny and wrinkled, eyes large and black, 
beak black and crooked, and the whole body covered with impurities. His aspect 
inspires 1 know not what of horror. He eats carrion : mingles among the dogs ; 
does not fly high ; is never seen among the lakes,” &c. On the contrary, Bruce 
has given a figure (No. 0.) of a much cleaner appearance than the description ol 
Hasselquist would lead us to expect. “It is called by Europeans Pharaolis Hen; 
in Egy|)t, and all over Barbary, Rachamah. This bird has been mistaken nearly by 
all the interpreters, Hebrews, Syrians, and Samaritans, and especially the Greeks. 
The point of the beak of this bird is black, very sharp and strong, for about three 
quarters of an inch; it is then covered by a yellow, fleshy, wrinkled membrane, a.s 
likewise is the fore part of the head and throat. The body is white. 'Fhe large 
feathers of its wing all black. It has three toes before, one behind. It has no 
voice that ever I heard ; generally goes single, and oftoner sits on the ground 
than upon trees. It delights in the most putrid and stinking kind of carrion; has 
itself a very strong smell, and putrifies very speedily !” Mr. Bruce has some 
remarks on the Hebrew word racham; but if his bird be not the Racham of Moses, 
they do not apply to our object. 

Comparo vrith the Mosaic prohibitions, as well of l)easts as of birds, those ordained by Menu. 

(Vide No. coexun.) 

A POISONOUS REPTILE, NOT A SERPENT. 

THEIR WINE IS THE VOISON OK DRAOONS; 

AND THE CUUEI. VENOM OF ASPS. Deuteronomy xxxii. 33. 

IN reference to the tanin and tannim of the Hebrew, the reader will find a doubt 
suggested whether the term properly denotes a Serpent ; and if not a Serpent, then 
surely not a Dragon ; which is understood to be a large old Serpent. Though 
perhaps, the term itself is general, and includes the whole class of amphibia, when 
used in its most extensive sense ; in a more confined application, it denotes fresh- 
water reptiles of a lengthened shape. But, the passage under consideration by 
mentioning a liquid poison as proceeding from the Tanin, seems so plainly to imply 
a Serpent, (the only class of creatures hitherto considered, and certainly the best 
Nat. Hist. L 
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known, as yielding venom) that it becomes our duty to pay particular attention to 
it ; especially, as it has hitherto been usually accepted as decisive on the import of 
the term. 

The allusion here is to the venom \wine, Eng. Tr.] of the Taninim; and this venom 
is associated with the cruel venom of Asps. We shall not now inquire, what 
particular species of Serpent is intended by the Pethen [Asp], of which the 
venom is crweZ; but shall endeavour to prove that the word tanin, in this place, 
may intend a lenfi thened reptile; and that we are not obliged to take it for a Serpent. 

Ohserve, 1. That the word chemet (non) should seem to denote a poison of the 
injlammalory kind. Its application in other places of Scripture may furnish much 
information on its nature : in verse 24. it denotes, “ Poison of Serpents of the dust.” 
Psalm Iviii. 5. “tlieir venom (chemet) is like to the venom of a Serpent” (^Nachash) ; 
and Psalm exi. 4. “ the venom (chemet) of Asps {Ocshub, away) is under their lips.” 
Hut the most remarkable passage, where this word occurs, is Job vi. 4. “The 
arrows of the Almighty stick fast in me; their poison (chemet) drinketh up my 
spirit.” So that this chemet, whatever it be, was used to poison arrows with ; and 
this p(»isoii had the eft’eot of producing thirst. Not to eidarge on the antiquity of 
rendering arrows fatal by poison, it may be remarked, in passing, that one mode of 
doing this, was by dipping them in the poison of a Sei*pent; so Ovid says of the 
Scythians, Pont. lib. i. ep. 11. 

Qui, mortis scevo gemineyit ut vuhiere cansas, 

Omnia Viper eo spicula Jelle Ununl* 

The poisoned arrotrs" of Horace, lib. 1. ode 22. are famous ; and Homer, Odyss, 1. 
line 2(J0. alludes to poison for smearing arrotrs. 

In order to deprive the Serpent tribes of the exclvsive property of poisoning these 
shafts of death, it is necessary to ascertain a reptile, native of these countries, 
which may equally answer the purpose; with this view, we desire the reader’s 
attention to the Natural History of the (Jecko of Egypt. The following is a trans- 
lation from the “ Natural History of Oviparous Quadrupeds,” by the Count de la 
( Vpede ; the successor of Dullbn. 

“ Of all the oviparous quadrupeds whose history we are publishing, this is the 
first which contains a deadly .. Nature in this instance appears to act 

against herself; in a lizard whose species is but too prolific, she exalts a corrosive 
liquor to such a degree as to carry corruption and dissolution among all animals 
into which this active humor may penetrate;. ..one might say, she prepares in the 
Gecko only principles of death and annihilation. This deadly lizard, which 
deserves all our attention by his dangerous properties, has some resemblance to the 
camelion; his head, almost triangular, is large in comparison to his body; the eyes 
are very large, the tongue flat, covered with small scales, and the end is rounded; 
the teeth are sharp, and so strong, that according to Hontius they arc able to make 
impressions on the hardest substances ; even on steel. I’he Gecko is almost intirely 
covered with little warts, more or less rising; the under part of the thighs is fur- 
nished with a row of tubercles, raised and grooved. The feet are remarkable for 
oval scales, more or less hollowed in the middle, as large as the under surface of 
the toes themselves, and regularly disposed one over another, like the slates on a 
roof. The tail of the Gecko is commonly rather longer than the body; though 
sometimes not so long : it is round, thin, and covered with circular rings, or bands, 
formed of several rows of very small scales. The colour of the Gecko is, a clear 
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green, spotted with brilliant red. The name Gecko imitates the cry of this animal, 
which is heard especially before rain. It is found in £?ypt, India, at Amboyna, 
the Moluccas, &c. It inhabits by choice the crevices of lialf rotten trees, as well 
as humid places; it is sometimes met with in houses, where it occasions great alarm, 
and where every exertion is used to destroy it speedily. Bontius writes, that his 
bite is so venomous, that if the part bitten is not cut away, or burned, death ensues 
in a few hours. 

The following is the account of Bontius [or rather Nieuhoff,'\ copied verbatim, 
from his Travels, in Churchill’s Voyages, Vol. ii. page 12. 

“This creature, which is not only found in Brasil, but also in the isle of Java, 
belonging to the East Indies, and which, by our people is called Gekko, from its 
constant cry (like among us that of the cuckoe) is ])roi)prly an Indian Salamander. 
It is about a foot long, its skin is of a pale or sea-green colour, w’ith red spots. 
The head is not unlike that of a tortoise, with a streight mouth. The eyes arc 
very large, starting out of the head, with long and small eye-apples [eye-balls]. 
The tail is distinguished by several white rings: its teeth are so sharp as to make 
an impression even on steel. Each of its four legs has crooked claws armed on 
the end with nails. Its gait is very slow, but w'herever it fastens it is not easily 
removed. It dwells commonly upon rotten trees, or among the ruins of old houses 
and churches; it oftentimes settles near the bedsteads, which makes sometimes 
the Moors pull down their huts. 

“ Its constant cry is Gekko, but before it begins it makes a kind of hissing noise. 
The sting of this creature is so venomous, that the wound proves mortal, unless 
it be immediately burnt with a red hot iron, or cut off. The blood is of a palish 
colour, resembling poison itself. 

“The Javaneses use to dip their arrows in the blood of this creature; and those 
who deal in poison among them (an art much esteemed in the island of Java, by 
both sexes) hang it up with a string tied to the tail on the ceiling, by which means 
it being exasperated to the highest pitch, sends forth a y«;llow liquor out of its 
mouth, which they gather in small pots set underneath, and afterwards coagulate 
into a body in the sun. This they continue for several months together, by giving 
daily food to the creature. It is unqestionably the strongest poison in the world ; 
its urine being of so corrosive a quality, that it not only raises blisters, nherever it 
touches the skin, but turns the flesh black, and causes a gangrene. ’The inhabitants 
of the East Indies say, that the best remedy against this poison is the curcumie 
root. Such a Gekko w-as got within the body of the wall of the church in the 
Receif, which obliged us to have a great hole made in the said wall, to dislodge 
it from thence.” So far our author. 

“After rain the Gecko, quits his retreat; his walk is not very quick: he catches 
ants and worms. The eggs of this creature are oval, and commonly as large as a 
nut. The female covers them carefully with a slight shelter of earth; and the heat 
of the sun hatches them. The Jesuit mathematicians, sent into the East Indies, 
by Louis XIV. have described a lizard in the kingdom of Siam, named Tokaie, 
which is evidently the same as the Gecko. That which they examined exceeded 
one foot in length, to the end of the tail. The name Tokaie, like that of Gecko, is 
an imitation of sounds by the creature.” 

Hasselqnist writes thus concerning the Gecko. “ He is very common at Cairo, 
as well in the houses as without. The venom of this animal has a singularity, in 
that it issues from the balls of the toes. He seeks all places and things where salt 

L 2 
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lias been employed ; and where he has walked over them, this dangerous venom 
marks his track. In the month of July, 1750, I saw two women and a girl at Cairo, 
who narrowly escaped death from having eaten cheese on which this animal bad 
shed its venom. 1 had another occasion at Cairo, of being convinced of the sharp- 
ness of his venom, as he run over the hand of a man, who was endeavouring to 
catch him, his hand was instantly covered with red inflamed pustules, attended 
by a sensation like that w'hich is caused by the stinging of a nettle. He croaks at 
night almost like a frog.” 

The reptile now ascertained, in malignity yields to no serpent whatever; he inha- 
bits Cairo, and the country of Egypt; consequently he could not be unknown to 
Moses: nor is he confined to desert places; he visits houses, and makes his abode 
in them; so that the people of Israel, to whom Moses speaks, might be but too well 
acipiaiiited with him. We find, also, that his poison is justly associated with the 
erwe/ venom of Asps; and that his slaver, &c. is collected for the express purpose 
of smearing arrows, and rendering fatal the wounds they inflict. The result of this 
evidence is, that we may still retain the idea of a lengthened reptile, as expressing 
the figure of the Tanin and Taninim, without fearing that the venom attributed to 
these creatures, (hitherto understood to be serpents, on this account, chiefly,) 
should oblige us to relinquish that interpretation of the original word ; with the 
extent of whose application w(; are, perhaps, not fully acquainted. 

The following information is derived from M. Forskall, the Danish Naturalist, 
companion of Nu'buhr. 

“The Cecko, called in Egypt AhuBurs: “Father of Leprosy,” i. e. extremely 
leprous: at Aleppo, Burs, “Leprosy,” He is frequent in the houses at Cairo; 
wanders about in summer weather; has much the same squeak as a wecsel ; is not 
seen much in winter, but hides itself in the roofs of houses, ami r(‘-appears in the 
middle of March. If the tail be separated from the living animal, it will give signs 
of life, and motion, half an hour afterwards. They say, this lizard hunts and lives 
on poultry. His name is said to be derived from his properties; for if he drops 
any of his spittle in salt intended for the table, it would produce a leprosy on any 
man who should [lartake of it. For this reason they carefully put away salt, or 
keep an onion by it, which this lizard cannot bear. Others think his name is taken 
from the resemblance of his colour to that of a leper.” 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding this ample account of this reptile, there is 
no evidence whether it has the fang teeth of venomous Serpents ; or, whether being 
imbued with venom throughout, it poisons by its touch, its exudations and its 
slaver, and no otherwise. Bontius speaks of its hite, or sting. Since this article 
was composed, we learn, that the Ornithorinchus paradoxus of New Holland pos- 
sesses a venom, which it emits from the spurs with which nature has furnished it : 
this animal could not be known to Moses ; but, there may be other animals equally 
venomous. 

May this enquiry lead to a distinction between the Hebrew words chemet and 
rosh .^ — of which, the first may signify poison, however communicated ; the second 
venom in the head: in which part, as it is well known, the poison of the serpent 
tribe resides. 

As this passage in Deuteronomy is spoken metaphorically of a poisonous vine, 
or plant bearing berries which yield a liquor, — What is this plant? Scheuzer 
inclines to hemlock: but, does hemlock yield a wine? and is its poison ir^mmaiory? 
1 think it is not. 
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OF SERPENTS. 

UNDER the article Skrpent, in the Dictionary, Calmet states, as knovrn 
among the Hebrews, eleven kinds of Serpents, which lie enumerates : 


1. Ephe, .*TJ;SK, the V<iper. 

2. Chephir, TS3, a sort of Aspick, or 

a lion. 

3. Acslmb, the Aspick. 

4. Pethen, the Aspick. 

6. Tzeboa, yiax, a speckled Serpent, 
called Jlyatna by the Greeks 
and Egyptians. 


0. Tzimmaon, tiKDJt, according to Jerom. 

7. Tzep/io, ysn, or Tzephoni, a Basilisk, 
Qiot the fabulous Cockatrice, but a 
Serpent like others.) 

8. Kippos, nap, the Acontias, or Dart. 

9. ShepkiphoH, pB'Stii, the Cerastes. 

10. Hhachal, invf, the Black Serpent. 

11. Saraph, e|ni£f, a Flying Serpent. 


Some of these may be illustrated by a few words : others must still continue 
obscure. 

The Ephe, or Aphoeh of the Hebrews, No. 1. is certainly the El Ejffah of the 
Arabs ; of which Mr. Jackson observes, in his Account of Marocco, “ it is the name 
of a Serpent remarkable for its (|uick and penetrating poison ; it is about two feet 
long, and as thick as a man’s arm, b(‘antifnlly spotted with yellow and brown, and 
sprinkled over with blackisli specks, similar to the horn-nosed snake. Tliey have 
a wide mouth, by which they inhale a great quantity of air, and when inflated 
therewith, they eject it with such force as to be heard at a considerable distance. 
These mortal enemies to mankind are collected by the Aisawie [serpent-conjurors] 
in a desert of Suse, whore their holes are so numerous, that it is difficult for a horse 
to pass over it without stumbling.” 

The Pethen, No. 4. is, in all probability, the of the Arabs : it is described 

by M. Forskall, as being “ wholly spotted (in blotches) black and white. A foot 
in length: nearly two inches thick. Oviparous. Its bite is instant death: the 
body of the wounded person swells greatly.” 

Having suggested the idea that this E<rlcen is the Peten of the Hebrew Scrip* 
tures, it is natural to wish for farther information resjiecting it. I take the addi- 
tional liberty of (|uerying, whether it is not strongly related to, if not a variety of, 
the Coluber Lebetinus of Linnteus? and under that persuasion shall extract first 
M. Forskall’s description of this Serpent, and then add from Hasselqiiist. — 
Linnaeus was the first naturalist who mentioned it. The formation of its name will 
not escape the reader: the termination being merely Latin, it would stand 
Z<^BET1N-M^. 

Coluber Lebetinus. The length of its body less than a cubit : its tail four inches : 
toward the neck thinner, an inch and half thick. Head broad, depressed, subcor- 
dated. Scales of the back obtuse-oval, flat, a ridge rising in the middle, carinated. 
Back rising in dos d'ane [not round.l Colour, upper part grey, ordinarily four trans- 
verse bands, alternately crossing. The middle of them verging to yellow, but the 
sides to deep brown, or black. Underneath whitish, and closely spotted with black 
dots. Scuta abdom. 152. Squamcc caud. 43. 

Obs. Its bite produces lethargy, is fatal and incurable. Two of these Serpents 
were sent me from Cyprus, by my friend Petr. Sjelvi, interpreter to the French 
embassy at Cairo. The species is not \hut T\ small : is it therefore the Aspic of the 
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ancients? so it is now called by the literati of Cyprus : but the common people call 
it Kvfi — (Ka^n ) — »EAP.” Forskall. 

“ I saw two kinds of Vipers at Cyprus, one called Aspic, of which it is said, 
1. That it contains a venom so penetrating as to produce a universal gangrene, of 
wiiich a man dies in a few hours. 2. That the better to catch his prey, it takes the 
colour of the ground on which it lies. They said of the other, 1. That it has a great 
antipathy to the former, and destroys it. 2. That they eat one another. 3. That they 
feed on larks, sparrows, &c. of which 1 myself am witness.” Hasselquist. 

Now 1 think these are not unlike in size to the Bcetcen; one is a foot in length, 
the other is under eighteen inches : one is nearly two inches thick, the other where 
narrow, one and a half. One is spotted, black and white, the other is grey, black 
and white in bands. Both are fatal. Observe the gangrene which follows their 
venom ; as in other serpents. Observe the name deaf. Compare Psalm Iviii. 4. where 
deafness is ascribed to the Peten, Also Job xx. 14. where this Serpent may be 
considered as the Aspic. 

No. 10. Shiichal, tlie Black Serpent. There are several kinds of Black Serpents : 
M. Forskall describes the Hanash iESUED, as being “ wholly black : a cubit in 
length : as thick as a finger; oviparous. Its bite is not incurable, but the wound 
.swells a little : the application of a ligature prevents the venom from spreading; it 
may be sucked out ; or certain plants, as the caper, are employed to relieve it. 

“ It is said, that this Serpent enters a camel on one side, and passing through the 
belly, comes out on the other side; which, certainly destroys the camel, unless the 
w ound b(5 cauterized with a hot iron ; and this the conunon people make use of.” 

Count De la Cepede wishes for farther information on this story. It appears to 
me, that when the camel is croucheil down, as he alwa\s is during night, that this 
Serpiuit may pass under him, and finding some trouble in the passage, may bite 
liim, in more places than one ; to prevent the efiects of bis venom, which may some- 
times be worse than at others, the Arabs have recourse to the actual cautery. 

Compare this idea with that of Dan, as a Serpent biting a horse; vide also the 
Ceuastks, and Plate; with M. Forskall’s observation on the Datan. 

Mr. Jackson describes a Black Serpent of much more terrific powers. He says 
the Jia.slca/i “ is of a black colour, about sewn or f'igbt feet long, with a small head, 
which it expands frequently to four times its ordinary size, when about to attack 
any object. It is the only one that will attack travellers ; in doing which, it coils 
itself up, and darts to a great distance, by the elasticity of its body and tail. I 
have seen it ctiil itself, and erect its head above twelve or eighteen inches above 
the ground, expanding it at the same time when it darted forward. 'I'he wound 
inflicted by the bite is small, but the surrounding part immediately turns black, 
which colour soon pervades the whole body, and the sufferer expires in a short 
time. This Serpent is carried about by the Aisawie.” 

M. Fonskall notices another Serpent, whose powers resemble those of the 
Jiuskah; but his description is not sufficiently particular to justify us in affirming 
that it is the same. He says, 

“ The HAJE, Arab. Nascher. When being angry it intends to bite, it raises its 
neck, and lengthens itself as much as it can, that it may throw itself with an impe- 
tuous motion on its enemy. The jugglers of Cairo frequently carry him about, 
take out his fangs, and very dextrously avoid his bite when he swells his neck. 
Ilis venom is pellucid, yellowish. A fowd being slighty wounded, and this venom 
infused, ga> e at first no sign of pain ; but, after a quarter of an hour, fell on its breast, 
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suffered violent convulsions, twisted its head about, and, after throwing; up a ^reat 
deal of water, died. On dissecting; it, nothing; was found injured; but the intestines 
were somewhat swelled; the rest was all sound.” 

Compare with these accounts of the progress of venom what we have remarked on 
the progress of wine, under the article Cockatrice, following. 

The Arabic words hanash, nas/ier, are evidently analogous to the Hebrew /le-nahas/i, 
i. e. “ the Serpent.” 

M. Forskall gives the following list of Serpents as seen by him on his Travels. 

Serpents, Lebetinm. Aspis? 

— Spotted, harmless. 

i/tf/e, deadly, his neck swells. Nascher. 

■ Dbara, copper-ash-coloured. 

Schokari, banded ; no fangs. 

JioRloin, s{)otted, <leadly. 

Hdlleik, red, burning. 

Uammsh Asuaed, black, not fatal. 

— — — Uannash Aceber, i. e. “the ash-coloured Serpent.” When angry 

swells his neck. 

JKrkam, ash-coloured. 

■ lia’schasch, the horned Cerastes? '^riio same si)eeies with the 

homed Datan, which burrows in dry and loose earth. If a traveller slips his foot 
into one of them, the Datan bites him fatally. It is also called “ King of the Ser- 
pents” — Sultan el Hanash. Its colour is red.” F. 

A suggi'stion of Niebuhr on the possible effect of jierfume on Serpents, deserves 
insertion: (he b'arned will recollect that in certain idolatrous processions, the virgin 
who carried the Serpent wore on her head a garland of flowers, of such kinds, as 
were understood to be grateful to the reptile ; others no doubt, may be repulsive. 

“The country, and rustic life of the Arabs, enable them to acipiire much know- 
ledge of what may be termed domestic medicine; and though part of what they 
report may be erroneous, yet tlu're inaj be many things known to them whu-h might 
be useful to human life. The lift-num Quassup, received in our shops, owes its first 
discovery to the slave Quassi. On the same occasion, no doubt, as the alexiphar- 
mica, or antidotes, were discovered, the art of taming serpents likewise made its 
appearance, which the vulgar call juggling, and which till this day we have not 
made public any farther than as hearsay, and as report. That eminent traveller 
Kasmpfer saw, but did not examine into, these charms. It is still uncertain whether 
a plant that defeats the effects of poison, does also, by virtue of antipathy or dread, 
have the same effect on Serpents. Horticulture, with an intention to alimentary 
concerns, has of late taught us that animals have a very great aversion to some 
plants, and fondness for others. 

“ An instance that occured in the island of Bombay, was related to me by an 
Englishman during my stay there, and furnishes a conUpendious method of illus- 
trating these mysteries. He kept a certain animal (of the class of quadrupeds) which 
would not, on any account, attack serpents admitted into the hall or dining-room; 
but in the garden or open field commenced the engagement swiftly with t he Cobra di 
capello itself : for this reason, I suppose, that it had a cure ready at hand in the 
a^acent wood." Niebuhr’s Note in Forskall. 
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This may bo a proper place for the introduction of a hint on the deference paid 
to Serjieiits, as well anciently, as in modern times. Speaking of the ancients, says 
Winkelmann, Mon. Ined. p. 62. “ The Serpent is the symbol of the Good Genius to 
whom the guests in their chearfulness made a libation of wine called florti^tov elyaOov 
Saiftovo(, “ the cup of the Good Genius” ; afterwards was made the libation of Jupiter 
the preserver, which was called Uorriptov A»oc ffumpoQ, “ the cup of the saving — i.e. 
preserving god.” 

That the same kind of reverential feeling still exists, we learn from the infor- 
mation of Mr. Jackson, who has not only introduced it into his Account of Morocco, 
but repeats it with additions in Shabeeny’s Timbuctoo. He says, “ Every house 
ill Marooco has, or ought to have, a domestic Serpent : 1 say ought to have, because 
tliose that have not one, seek to have this inmate, by treating it hospitably when- 
ever one appears; they li!ave out foot! for it to eat during the night, which gradually 
domiciliates this reptile. These Serpents are reported to be extremely sagacious, 
and very susceptible. 'Phe superstition of these people is extraordinary ; for rather 
than oflend these Serpents, they will suHit their women to be exposed during sleep 
to their performing the office of an infant. They are considered, in a house, 
emblematical of good, or prosperity, as their absence is ominous of evil. They are 
not often visible; but I have seen them jiassing over the beams of the roof of the 
apartments. A friend of mini' was just retired to bed at Marocco, when he heard 
a noise in the room, like som<‘thing crawling over his head, he arose, looked about 
the room, and discovered one of these reptiles about four feet long, of a dark colour; 
he pricked it witli his sword, and killed it, then returned to bed. In the morning 
he cabl'd to him the master of the house where he was a guest, and telling him 
he had attacked the .Serpent; the Jew' was chagrined, and expostulated with him, 
for th(‘ injury he had done him : appri'hensive that evil would visit him, he inti- 
mated to his guest, that he hoped he would leave his house, as he feared the 
malignity of the Serpent; and he was not reconciled until my friend discovered to 
him that he had actually killed the reptile.” 

Attempts to a.scertain the COCKATRICE of Sckiptube : 

No. 7. in Calmet’s list of Serpents. 

IN investigating the present subject, we arc surrounded by difficulties on all 
sides, and must grope our way through them as well as we can. 

In considering the context, Isaiah xi. 14. there is reason to suppose, that the word 
rendered den or cavern, is of dual import; nor is it unlikely, that the word Tjephoni 
rendered Cockatrice, is dual also, and signifies a pair, or couple, of these .Serpents. 

We shall endeavour to combine w'hat information Scripture gives us respecting 
these Tjephoni. 

1. The prophet says, “They shall not hurt nor (destroy) corrupt in all ray holy 
mountain.” This corruption we attribute to the Tjephoni preceding (for such seems 
to be the order of the words in their reference) ; which determines our researches 
to a Serpent whose bite produces a corruption of the fluids, &c. in the subjects 
bitten. 

2. In Prov. xxiii. .*12. we read, “Wine shall bite as a Serpent, (nachash) and shall 
sting like Tjephoni'' The word rendered sting signifies lo spread, diffuse its poison: 
so Lxx. and Vulgate. It is used with singular propriety in this passage; as it 

imports 
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imports to unfold, develope, bring to light, or into activity, somewhat concealed, 
secluded, or latent: such is, certainly, the poison of a serpent, M'hich is usually 
quiescent, and concealed in its fangs; but, when these are in action, a wound appa- 
rently insignificant, difiuses after a while the most direful eflects throughout the 
whole frame of that person, who has been so uuha])py as to have received the 
attack. 

In Isaiah, xiv. 29. we read, “ From the root of the serpent, (nachash,) shall come 
forth Tjepho:' [Cockatrice, Eng. Tr.] Evidently a serpent of a worse kind than 
the ttachas/i is implied in this passage. In chap. lix. 5. we read, that the Tjephouni 
produce eggs; i. c. are oviparous. “They hatch the eggs of the Cockatrice — he 
that ealeth of their eggs dieth: — or if one of these eggs be crushed, it breaketh forth 
into a viper:” [ nySiK, v4/)//oe// ]. This very remarkable passage implie.s, 1. That 
Serpents’ eggs may b(‘ mistaken for those of birds, (hens, &c.) and may be eaten 
under such mistake; 2. That it was well known in antiquity, that some venomous 
serpents were oviparous; 3. I think, too, the action of the young serpent, when the 
shell of the egg which contains him is crushed, is hinted at. 

We read also, .lerem. ^iii. 17. of serpents Cockatrices, DW3, nachashim 

Tjephotiini\ against which then; is no effectual charming — whispering; and they 
shall hitc—hxia off' — devour you, piece-meal. This implies the action of a large 
creature. 

Here we might ask, Whether these words tjepho, tjephoni, and tjephouni, not^ 
withstanding the diffTerences of their spelling, are the same word, or different 
words? It would much ease their natural history if they described different crea- 
tures: — otherwise, w’c must unite in one the characters of a largo and poisonous 
reptile, which is ovi|)arous, and beyond inchantment. 

Nor can we retain from querying, at least, Whetiu'r we are confined to Syria and 
Egypt, m our investigation of this serpent? As Abraham, &.c. the fathers of the 
Hebrew nation, came originally from near to India-— may not the knowledge of 
certain formidable Eastern reptiles have obtained among their posterity, and ha\e 
been pn'served by them? And farther still: may not that passage of the prophet, 
on which we are commenting, be descriptive, by allusion, at least, of th<’ original 
Paradise, (time jiast) as well as of a happy era expected? (time future). If so, 
possibly some traditionary memorial of this serpent still exists, though much farther 
east than .ludea or Arabia. If we may connect these ideas, the fatal Naja or Cobra 
di capcllo of the Portuguese, bids fairest to be the Cockatrice. That this serpent 
contains the most fatal poison is well known. — 1 cannot discover certainly whether 
it be oviparous, but the evidence for that fact is presumptive: all serpents issue from 
an egg; and the difference betweim the oviparous and the vivifiarous is, that in the 
former, the eggs are laid before the fa’tiis is mature; in the latter, the fa'tus bursts- 
the egg, while yet in the womb of its mother. 

Ray says, all serpents, even those rlistinguished as viviparous, ought to be rt*- 
garded as oviparous, though of a different class from those which produce eggs to 
be hatched by adventitious warmth. Seger mentions, assisting a serpent to lay her 
eggs. Bartholin dissected serpents’ eggs ; wiiich, he says, are only hatched in the 
open air, and fail in a place too close, or too hot. If the eggs of serpents are bro- 
ken, the little serpent is found rolled up in a spiral form. It appears motionless 
duiing some time; but, if the term of its exclusion be near, it opens its jaws, inhales 
at several respirations the air of the atmosphere, its lungs fill, it stretches itself, and, 
moved by this impetus, it begins to crawl. 

Nat. Ill ST. M 
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The e}?"s of the ringed Snake have };iven occasion to a fable, which says, that 
cocks can lay eggs; but that these eggs always produce serpents: that the cock 
does not Jiatch them, but the warintln of their situation answers the purposes of 
incubation. The eggs of this serpent are the size of those of a pigeon; she lays 
eighteen or twenty. The eggs of the great lioa have but two or three inches in 
their longest diameter. As an instance, that the eggs of poisonous serpents do not 
always burst in the womb of their parent, we may mention the Cerastes, of which 
we have an account of its laying in sand four or lj\e eggs, the size of those of a 
Pigeon. The Count De la Cecedk supposes, some of this kind may be oviparous, 
others viviparous; but he wishes for farther information. 

What appears crediblt*, and is confirmed by one who says, he W’as a spectator of 
the fact, in the instance of the Cerastes, may, by parity of n*ason, bo admitt«*d of the 
Naja; and as w<* ha\(* seen how in'arly the eggs of one serpent resemble those of 
birds, we need not be surprised that those of another are sjiokcn of by the projihet, 
under tin* possibility of being mistaken for wholesome viands, and (unwarily) used 
as food : — such, says the projihet, would ]>rove poisonous ; while others, which are 
crushed jiroduce scr[)<'nls. And J.abat tells us, that he criislu'd some eggs of a 
large female serpent, and found seviTal young in each egg; they wt‘re no sooner 
freed from the shell, than they coiled themsehes into attitudes of attack, and were 
ready to spring on whatever came in their way : such is nature in these reptiles! 

Natukal History of the Na.i\. 

Tin* beauty of colours has been grantc'd to this ScTpent, which is om* of the most 
venomous of the Oriental countries. l’lu“ sight (d’ him is far from inspiring fear in 
those who view him, ami are not acipiamteil with the atdivity of his poison; he is 
beheld with pleasure' and admiration, and while the glitter of his scales, and the 
splendour which enlivens his colours, attract notice, the singular conformation of 
his figure fixes attention. On the neck of this Serpent is a bending line, which 
resembles the form of a pair of spectai'les; and this has been the occasion of giving 
to the Naja the name of the “ Spectacle Serpent." 

The Is'aja is of a jidlow colour, more or less reddish or ash-coloured, according 
to the age and strength of the individual, and to the season of the year. Above 
the swelling part of the neck is a broad bami of deepish brown. The beautiful 
yellow which shines on the back of this Naja, is lighter under the belly, where it 
becomes whitish, sometimes slightly tingl'd with red. The line.s which form the 
spectacles on its nec'k are whitish, but are bordered on each aide with a deep 
colour. Tin) eyes are lively and full of fire ; the scales are oval, flat, and very long, 
attached to the skin only by part of their circumference ; and on the upper part of 
the neck tlii'y do not touch each other, but leave the skin bare. It seems, that this 
Serjient can vi-ry sensibly erect his scales. I'hc skin, where it apjiears, is less 
shining than the scales; which being large and flat strongly reflect the light, and 
often apjjcar like so many reflectingyiiceis, disposed in an orderly inanmir, and glit- 
tering with the most rcsplemlent gold ; especially when enlightened by the rays of 
the sun. 

The swelling of the nock in this creature, is formed by an elongation of the ribs 
at this part : but, beside this, the JSaJa can farther swell and augment at his pleasure 
a loose kind of ini'inbrane, which covers these long ribs, and which Kempfer com- 
pares to a kind of wings. More especially when he is irritated, he expands this 
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membrane to Its full extent, and tlien raises himself up, carrying his head horizon- 
tally, so that this membrane forms as it were a kind of hood behind his head, whenee 
he has been called the “ Hooded Serpent;” and some, fancying this hood had 
resemblance to a cromi, have called him the “ Crowned Serpent.” I’he female ha.s 
not the spectacles on the neck« but she has the expansible membran<“ ; she glitters 
with the same golden colours, and has also been called the “ Crovvued Serpent.” 
The mistakes of naturalists have sometimes made her a ditierent species. 

The Naja is ordinarily three or four feet in length ; but some are seven or eight 
feet. The JNaja is ferocious : unless immi'diale antidotes be administered, his bite 
is fatal; the party bit expires in convulsions, and a gangrene spreads around the 
place wounded, which it is hardly possible to heal : in short, of all Serpents this is 
most dreaded by the Indians, w ho go bare-footed. 

When this terrible re|)tile means to spring on any person, he raises himself up with 
boldness, his eyes sparkle with tremendous brightness, he expands his membraneous 
hood in token of his rage, opims his mouth, and darts forward with rapidity, shew- 
ing at the same lime the points of his venomous fangs. 

But, notwithstanding his fatal weapons, the Indian monntebanks have acqtiired 
the skill of rendering these Serpents an entertaining spectacle; the like is now done 
by the jugglers of Egypt, and was formerly practised by those of other countries 
also; the psylli of Cyrene, the ophiogenot of Cyjirus, hainlle without ft'ar, and teaze 
with impunity, large Serpents (even lenomous, perhaps,) by seizing them strongly 
near the neck, thereby avoiding their bite, and then not merely controuling, but 
absolutely devouring thenii 

Those w'ho carry the iVrt/a about as a shew, pretend to be jireserved from his 
sting by the power of a.root which they carry with them; but Kempfer r<“porU a 
method of much greater security, which consists in depriving this reptih* of his 
venom every day or two, by making him bit<‘ piec.'es of slutf, or other soft matter, 
which imbilie the poison from his fangs, and, by clearing them, deprives them of 
their malignity; Tlu'y tlu'u keeji him without food, especially from moist food, till 
after he has played those tricks, which his masters coimnand him. It must be 
added, that other Indians, to deprive this and other Serp«*nts of tlu‘ jiower to bite 
fatally, break out their fangs from their mouth ; by which operation, if the bags of 
Venom which lie in the roof of the mouth continue to secrede tlu'ir accustomi'd 
fluid, they have no teeth for making w^ouiuls, nor channel for conveying poison into 
such wounds, if they could make; them. 

The dances of the Naja are produced by the art of his master, who, taking the 
reptile out of his eage or basket, irritates him, by presimting a stick, or perhajis his 
fist ; the (Serpent instantly rises on his tail, spreads his hood, briskly shakes himself, 
and prepares to attack this enemy of his jieace. His master, singing all the while, 
moves his fist, first to one side, then to the other, w hich being follow'ed by corres- 
ponding motions of the Serpent, gives him the air of what is called dancing; and 
this exercise continues, till his master, percei\iug the reptile bi'comes truly enragiid, 
withdraw’s his hand, ceases to sing, and the fatigued J^aja lays himself down in his 
box, coiled up for repose. Or, sometimes the A'ti/a will only continue these 
motions for a certain time; of which the juggler being aw an*, he contrives to con- 
clude the dance before that time is cxpireil. The usual time is five or six minutes. 
The manner of educating the Naja for this exercise, is, by oversetting the vase 
which contains him, and when he is about to escape, catching him with a stick ; 
irritated by this, he turns about, and would dart on his keeper; but his keeper 
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jK*ing aware, dexterously presents liis vase to receive this attack, against which 
the creature bruises his nostrils ; this rt'peated makes him cautious, and this caution 
being strengthened by habit, he retains the same fear when a stick or a list is 
presented to him, toward which he always turns his eyes, but fears to strike it. 

The Nqja has been the object of venc'rsition in the most beautiful countries of the 
East; particularly on the coast of Malabar. The dread of his envenomed fangs, 
the desire of keeping him at a distance from habitations and families, perhaps, 
formerly ])rompted people to carry provisions for these reptiles to their holes, that 
they might have no induccim'ut to visit houses, &c. m search of food. The same 
dread probably occasioned the j)lacing of their images (as symbols) in temples ; 
together with that intreaty and solicitation of them to depart without doing mis- 
chief, which is customary in the East, whenever they happen to enter a dwelling. 
Far from defending themselves against such intruders, far from thinking of destroy- 
ing them, the Malabarians scud for a Bramin, and (*ngage him to beg the favour of 
their guest to diipart ; in which undertaking they spare neither exhortations, 
intreaties, nor prostrations.” 

It now becomes our duty to compare this history t)f the Naja, with the Scripture 
accounts of that Serpent which our translators reiuler “Cockatrice;” and this we 
must attempt, under the idea that tjcpho, tjephoni, and tjcphoimi, indicate the 
same creature*. The word Ijeplm is usually taken to signify, the Darter," a 
serpent which darts itself: hut this is so <-ommon to Serpents, that it forms no 
distinction. Bo<*hart derives it from hissing, and it is called in Latin sibUus, “the 
llisser;” but this is e(|ually common. I am well aware of the strong diflerence 
between the wor<ls Ijepho and tjepheh in the Ilelirew; yet, cannot help wishing 
we might reter these 'J'jephoiii to a root {tjepheh,) that signities to spread over, or a 
covering, which would w<*ll describe \\\v hood of this Serpent; and farther, in its 
other forms this root implii's to survei/, to look around, to milr/t round about, which is 
j)r«*ci.sely the action of the Naja wlien he raises himsef to strike, aud when he 
watches the motions of the list presented to him while dancing. 

Another thing must be observed: the prophet says, that out of the egg of the 
l])ephoimi breaketh forth a Viper, apiioeh. Jt would be the strangest thing ima- 
ginable, and utterly r<*pugnant to the course of nature, that an egg of one kind of 
Serpent should produce another kind of Serpent : no such instance can occur, any 
more than an egg of one kind of bird, can produce a young bird of a kind different 
from its parent. 

The word aphoe/i belongs to the root phoeh, the a being prefixed; and the eh 
also, though radical is omissible, says Parkhurst, which leaves pho, strictly taken, 
as the apparent root. This word seems to me to be varied in one instance into 
APHo, by the prefix a, n; in another instance into tjcpho by prefixing s, tj. We are 
led to the import of the root phoeh by the Arabic root phoih, to swell with hlowiiig 
or puffing; to blow with the mouth pniffed out : — can a more apt description be given 
of the action of the Naja on its hood I vt^hich it puffs up, dilates, swells; and this 
swelling seems, from the passages usually adduced, to be the true meaning of the 
word, rather than puffing ; — unless we take that word in rather a vulgar sense, 
jnijfing up, as a bladder with wind. Vide Isaiah xli. 24. comp. Job xi. 20. It would, 
then, make a very good sense, if we understand the prophet as saying, that “ out of 
an egg of the greatly swelling serpent shall come forth a young one, swelling jike 
its parent.” — Otherwise, we may refer (as is usually done) this Aphoeh to the viper 
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tribe in general; or to those of poisonous fangs: i. e. meaning — from the egg of the 
Naja, one of the most poisonous of the viper tribe, shall come forth a young viper, 
poisonous also.” 

Against this it may be said, and must be admitted, that the ^iper does not lay 
eggs; so that we must either take aphoeh io mean the viper, or poisonous tribe, 
generally, of which some do lay eggs; or, we must fake it restrietiv<'ly for such of 
these poisonous reptiles as are oviparous — which maj Ix' the charaeti'r of the Na/a, 
though that (juestion remains undetermined : yet 1 have spoken with a gentle- 
man from India, who, though he could not affirm it from actual observation, had 
always believed it. 

Having hinted at the possibility that the prophet uses the woni tjephoni in a 
dual form, implying a pair, male and female; it may be proper to refer to Vaillant 
who rt'ports his meeting with a pair of them, of which he shot one, the other 
escaped. Moreover, if the Kooper Kaprl be, as appears clearly, the Cobra di 
capello, or JSa/a, Vaillant aHbrds another instance of their going in couples, in vol. i. 
]». *200. of his yVarcIs in Ajnea; where he gives an ai'count of a pair of these 
•Serpents creeping undiT the legs of his host«'ss m her own house: — Ins description 
agrees perfectly : “their rage was kindled, their eyes became inllamed, and raising 
their necks, and hissing in a most furious manner, they attisnpted to dart upon us.” 

. . . “The Kooper Cape! is observable at a distance, in eonseipienee of its size and 
vivid colours.” Vol. ii p. .‘ttt2. 

The glittering brilliancy of this Serpent is perfectly agreeabh' Io a meaning, 
ascribed by conjecture, to the wonl meanrulh, (literally, flashes of light — ^resplen- 
dencies) used by this prophet, \i. l(i. 4■speelally when we find the shewy appearance 
oftheNa/u, which is very likely to attract tin* notice of an infant, remarked in strong 
language by travellers. 

The greatest difficulty', at first sight, against acciipling the Kaja as the Tjepho 
is, that it is said, that serpent shall not be lamed, but shall resist inehaiitment, 
whereas the Anya is in some sort domesticated. Observe, 1. 'I'hal though tin* ;N«ya 
be mana!{ed by human contrivance and art, yet it i.s not tamed, Imt wouhl as readily 
bite its master as any other. 2. 'J'hat wt; may lake tin* jnojihet to mean, “though 
this kind of serpemt be occasionally subdued, yet those 1 send shall be proof 
against such management; more venomons, mori' ferocious; of the same sjiecies, 
but of greater powers and malignity.” .*}. d'h<* word lachash rimdi-nul tnehanlment, 
signifies aditsperunr : had a more powerful word been used, this particular would 
have been proportionally difficult ; but, m truth, wiiispcrin<(, as it concerns inchant- 
ment, is far enough from the summit of art, or efficacy. However, perhaps the 
second observation may be the nearest to the proper sense; and if admitted, it 
relieves what we have proposed from its greate.st impediment. 

[It is very possible, that this wltisperiiiff may allude to the “exhortations and 
intreaties” of the Brahmins and their people addresseil to a NaJa which has entered 
a dwelling: this no doubt, would be uttered in a low', humble, beseeching tone of 
voice, not ill described by the term a-hispering.'] 

This subject may give rise to some farther impiiries : 1. It appears in No. ccccxLv. 
that this Kaja is the serjient represent<*d as biting the Indian deity C'/inshua by the 
heel — (an occurrence but too credible when* the inhabitants walk bare-footed) yet, 
over which Chnskna ultimately triumphs. Conjecture has rtiferred this metapho- 
rical combat and victory, to a tradition of the first great promise made to mankind, 
in Paradise : and Paradise has been placed far East in Kedcm, towards India. 
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2. More expressly to our immediate subject. No. cclxxix. alludes to an Indian 
allcfjory, so perfectly coirespondent with that of the prophet Isaiah, as to justify a 
partial repetition of it. 

“ To make myself understood — observe, 1st. That the Indian deity Chrishna is 
rej)resented in Plate iii. of Mr. Maurice’s History of Indostan, as playing on a 
flute, of such magic melody as unites in one peaceful group, a young ox, a prodigious 
tyger, and that mortal serpent the Cobra di capeJlo (which will furnish us an ample 
Btibject at some distant opportunity.) These all listen to the tranquillizing notes 
of CV/m/ma’s instrument ; tiie Serpent raises himself up, but forgets his venom; the 
tyger looks earnestly to the placid god, in silent admiration, and growls no enmity 
against his companions ; and the young steer, feels no alarm at his naturally blood- 
thirsty associate. It is clear, that a power is denoted, whose influence is capable 
of harmonizing all nature : of which this is vl pictorial representation.” 

We made also, a farther allusion to Virgil’s famous fourth Eclogue; observing, 
that th(‘ poetry of that Eclogue may be Virgil’s, but that the expectations are probably 
Oriental. And I think we may confirm this surmise*, by remarking a singular 
insertion (not to call it a slip) wduch, perhaps, unawares to the poet, betrays hia 
remot<“ original : 


OccinF.T F.T Skrpkns, et fnllax herha reneni 
Occidel ; Assyhu. M rulyo rtascetur AMOMVM. 

It is AAcll known, that Syria, Assyria, Seriad, &c. are taken very uncertainly 
among anci<‘iit Avriters; hut they often refer to the Eastern part of the Persian 
empire, the Kedem of Scripture. Tliis places \\ui empoisoned herb \n Assyria {Kcdem) 
together Avith the Ser|»ent, which tin* nascent deity, the nova progenies, is to slay. 
That this inference is not singular, may he seen in Ileyne’s note on tin* passage : 
*‘Avwninui frutieis genus - ijnod tainen quale fnerit parum constat. Plinii 

et Dioseoridis ap. Martin. c*t Salmas, ad Solin. p. 284. qui amomum fere de omni 
aromute. .sinrero dictum docel.” “ Assyrnim vero, cum Armenia; et Media* ea planta 
t*sset.” 'I’lie argument, taken generally, as va'cII as in its branches, leads to the infe- 
rence, that we risk little in considering the Naja of the Indians, the T^eplaw of 
the pro[)h<>t, and the ‘■'fatal Serpent" of the Latin poet, as natives of the same 
country, and, in all probability, the Aery same reptile. 

3. As Natural History aflbrds no Serpent really recurring therefore, to 

Kempfer, who has comjiared the //oor/of the Anyu to AAiugs; Ave might ask, Avhether 
a simdar comparison could gi\e occasion to the “ Avinged Serpents” of our public 
Acrsion? Some luna* called him the “ croAvned Serfient has this been the origin 
of the regv/i, or “king Serpents’’ of antiquity? If so, it points at once to the 
'J]}epko, which has been fre((uently translated liegvias. 

It is time to close this discussion : the reader Avill scarcely believe the labour it 
has cost us. It is possible, even uoav, that some minor particular may have escaped 
us, notwithstanding our diligence : should it lie so, and should that be competent to 
the decision of the question, Which among the Ser|)enl tribe is the dreadful Cock- 
atrice of our version? — we sliall be glad to see its application, and to congratulate 
that learning and skill by which it may be discovered and directed. 
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OF THE CERASTES. AND SIMILAR SERPENTS. 

THE Cehastes, or Ilornod Viper, is aiiionf? fli(' most deadly of the serpent tribe. 
It is, moreover, distinguished by the peeidiarity of its horns ; it is numerous in 
Ej>;ypt and Syria, so tliat it eonld not escape the notice and allusions of the sacred 
writers. Jt is agreed that this Serpent is mentioned in Scripture; but there is some 
difficulty in determining which of the Hebrew appellations of Serpents denotes this 
species. 

Mr. IIkuce has published a figure of the Cerastes, with a considerable account of 
its mauiuTs, part of which we shall extract. He says, “There is no article of 
Natural History the ancients liav«' dwelt on more than that of the Viper, w'helher 
poets, physicians, or historians. All have enlarged on the particular sizes, colours, 
and rjualities, yet the knowledge of their manners is but little extended. 

“ 1 have tra\ell(*d across the Cyrenaicum m all directions, and never saw but one 
species of Vi|)ei, which was the Cerastes, or Horned A'lper, now lu'fore ns: neither 
did I ever see any of the snake kind that could be mi.stakeii for the Vij»er. 

“ The liasUisc is a sjiecic's of Serpent, frecpiently made* mention of m Scripture, 
though never described, fartlu'r than that he cannot be charmed so as to do no 
hurt, nor traiiu'd so as to delight in musi<“ ; which all travellers who havi' been in 
Egjpt, know is exceeding possible, ami freipuaitly seen. “For behold I will send 
liasi/iscs among you," saith the Scripture, “ which will not be <■harnled ; and they 
shall bite you, saith the laird.” [.lerem. chap. vni. ver. 17. J And [P.Nalm ix. ver. l.'lj 
“Thou shall tread upon the bon and lianfinc," 8n\ it is to be observed here, it 
is the Creek text that calls it lia.silisc: llie Heliri'vv, for the most part, calls it 
vvhu'h are a species of .Serpents real and known. Our I'higlish translation, 
very improperly, renders it Cockatrice, a fabulous animal, that never did exist. I 
shall only farther observe, that the IJttith.sc, in Scripture, would seein to be a snake, 
not a Viper, as there are freipient ineiition made of their eggs, as in Isaiah, chap. 
Ixix. ver. •'>. ; whereas it is known to be the characteristic of the Viper to bring lorth 
living young. 

“ 1 shall mention one name more, under which the Cerasti's goes, because it is 
equivocal, and has been misunderstood in Scripture ; that is 'j'sehoa, which name is 
given it in ilebrew from its dilTercnt colours and sjiols. And hence the Creeks, 
[Elian, Hist. lib. i. cap. 2>>. Horap. Hieroglyph, lib. ii. cap. 05.1 have called it by 
the name of hyaemi, lu'r'ause it is of the same reddish colour, marked with black 
spots, as that quadruped is. And the same fable is applied to the serpent and the 
quadruped, that they change their sex yearly. 

“ The Cerastes is mentioned by name in Lucan, and without warranting the 
separat(‘ existence of any of the rest, 1 can see si'veral that are but the Cerastes 
under another term. The thebunus ophites, the aoimodytes, the lorrida dipsos, and the 
prester [Lucan, hb. ix.] all of them are but this Viper, describ(*d from the form of 
its parts, or its colours. '^I'lie Cerastes hides itself all day in holes in the sand, 
where it lives in contiguous and similar houses to those of tin* jerboa; and 1 have 
already said, that 1 never but once found any animal in this Viper’s belly, but one 
jerboa, in a gravid fi'inale Cerastes. 

“I kept two of these last-mentioned creatures in a glass jar, such as is nst^d for 
keeping sweetmeats, for two years, without having given them any food : they did 
not sleep, that I observed, in winter, but cast their skins the last days of April. 
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“ The Cerastes moves with ^reat rapidity, and in all directions, forward, back' 
ward, and sideways. When he inclines to surprize any one who is too far from him, 
he creeps with his side towards the person, and his head averted, till judging his 
distance, he turns round, springs upon him, and fastens upon the part next to him ; 
for it is not true what is said, that the Cerastes does not leap or spring. I saw one 
of them at Cairo, in tlie house of Julian and Rosa, crawl up the side of a box, in 
which there were many, and there lie still as if hiding himself, till one of the people 
who brought them to us came near him, and, though in a very disadvantageous 
posture, sticking, as it were, perpendicular to the side of the box, he leaped near 
the distance of three feet, and fastened between the man’s fore-finger and thumb, so 
as to bring the blood. The fellow shewed no signs of either pain or fear ; and we 
kept him with us full four hours, without applying any sort of remedy, or his seem- 
ing incline<l to do .so. 

“To make myself assured that the animal was in its perfect state, I made the 
man hold him by the neck, so as to force him to open his mouth, and lacerate the 
thigh of a pelican, a bird 1 had tamed, as big as a swan. The bird died in about 
1.3 minutes, thougli it was apparently affected in 50 seconds ; and we cannot think 
this w'as a fair trial, because a \cry few niinuP s before it had bit, and so discharged 
part of its virus, and it was made to scratch the pelican by force, without any irri- 
tation or action of its own. 

'‘The CiTustes inhabits the greab'st jiart of the eastern continent, especially the 
desert sandy jiarts of it. It abounds in Syria, in the three Arabias, and in Africa. 
1 never saw so many of them as in tin* Cyrenuieum, where the jerboa is frequent in 
proportion. lie is a great lo\er of heat; for though the sun was burning hot all day, 
when we made a tire at night, by (Jigging a bob', and burning wood to charcoal in 
it, for dressing our victuals, it was seldom w(! had fewer than half a dozen of these 
Vijiers, who burnt themselves to d<!ath by ajiprouching the embers. 

“ (jialen speaking of the Aspic in the great city of Alexandria, says, 1 have seen 
how speedily they (the Aspics) occasioned death. Whenever any person is con- 
demned to die, whom they wish to end quickly and without torment, they put the 
Viper to his breast, and suffering him there to creep a little, the man is presently 
killed. Pausanias speaks of particular serpents that were to be found in Arabia 
among the balsam-trees, several of which 1 procured both alive and dead, when 1 
brought the tree from Bi'der Hunein; but they were .still the same species of 
serpent, only some from sev, and some from want of age, hud not the horns, though 
in every other respect they could not be mistaken. Ibn Sina, called by Europeans 
Avicenna, ha.s described this animal very exactly; he says it i.s frequent in Sham, 
(that is the country about and south of Damascus) and also in Egypt; and he 
makes a very good observation on their manners; that they do not go or walk 
straight, but move by contracting tliemselves. 

“ 'J’he general size of tJu* Cerastes, from the extremity of its snout to the end of 
its tail, is from 13 to 14 inches. Its head is triangular, very flat, but higher near 
where it joins the neck than towards the nose. 

“ The Cerastes has sixteen small immoveable teeth, and in the upper jaw two 
canine teedi, hollow, crooked inward, and of a remarkable fine polish, white in 
colour, inclining to blueish. Near one fourth of the bottom is strongly fixed in the 
ujiper j:i\(, and folds back like a clasp knife, the point inclining inwards; and the 
greatest part of the tooth is covered with a green soft membrane, not drawn tight, 
but, as it were, wrinkled over it. Immediately above this is a slit along the back 

of 
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of tlje tooth, which ends nearly in the middle of it, where the tooth curves inwardly. 
From this aperture, I apprehend, that it sheds its poison, not from the point, where, 
with the best glasses, 1 never could perceive an aperture, so that the tooth is not a 
tube, but hollow only half way ; the point being for making the incision, and by its 
pressure occasioning the venom in the bag at the bottom of the fang to rise in the 
tooth, and spill itself through the slit into the M'ouud. 

“ The animal is supposed to eat but seldom, or only when it is with young. 

“The poison is very copious for so small a creature ; it is fully as large as a droj> 
of laudanum, dropt from a vial by a careful hand, Viewed through a glass, it 
appears not perfectly transparent or pellucid. 1 should imagine it hath other 
reservoirs than the bag under the tooth ; for I compelled it to scratch eighteen 
pigeons upon the thigh as tpiick as possible, and they all died nearly in the same 
interval of time; but 1 confess the danger attending the dissection of the head of 
this creaturfj, made me so cautious, that any observation 1 should make upon these 
parts would be less to be depended on. 

“ People have doubted whether or not this yellow liquor is the poison ; and the 
reason has been, that animals who tasted it did not die, as when bitten ; but this 
reason does not hold in modern physics. The Viper, deprived of his canine teeth, 
an operation very easily performed, bites without any fatal consequence, with the 
others. 

“ Of the incantation of Serpents, there is no doubt of its reality. The Scriptures 
are full of it. All that have been in Egypt have seen as many diflerent instances 
as they chose. Some have doubted tliat it was a trick, and that the ammals so 
handled had been trained, and then disarmed of their power of hurting ; and fond 
of the iliscovery, they have rested themselves upon it, without experiment, in the 
face of all antiquity. But 1 will not hesitate to aver, that 1 have seen at Caini, 
(and this may be seen daily without trouble or cxpencc,) a man who came from 
above the catacombs, where the pits of the mummy-birds are kept, who has taken a 
Ct?ra8tcs with his naked hand from a numb»;r of others Ijing at the bottom of the 
tub, has put it upon his bare head, covered it with the common red cap he wears, 
then taken it out, put it in his breast, and tied it about his neck like a necklace; 
after which it has been applied to a hen. and bit it, which has died in a few minutes, 
and, to complete the experiment, the man has taken it by the neck, and beginning at 
its tail, has ate it as one would do a carrot or a stock of celery, without any seeming 
repugnance. 

“ I can myself vouch, that all the black people in the kingdom of .Sennaar, 
whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly armed against the bite of either Scorpion or 
Viper. They take the Cerastes in their hand at all times, put them in their bosoms, 
and throw them to one another, as children do apples or balls, without having 
irritated them by this usage so much as to bite. The Arabs have not this secret 
naturally ; but from their infancy they acquire an exemption from the mortal con- 
sequences attending the bite of these animals, by chewing a certain root, and wash- 
ing themselves, (it is not anointing,) with an infusion of certain plants in water. 

“ I constantly observed, that however lively the Viper was before, upon being 
seized by any of these barbarians, he seemed as if taken with sickness and feeble- 
ness, frequently shut his eyes, and never turned his mouth towards the arm of the 
person that held him. I asked Kittou how they came to be exempted from this 
mischief? He said, they were born so, and so said the grave and respectable meu 
Nat. Hist. N 
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among them. Many of the lighter and lower sort talked of enchantments by words 
and by wiifing: hut they all knew how' to prepare any person by medicines, which 
wore decoctions of herbs and roots. 

“I have sc(‘n many thus armed fora season do pretty much the same feats as 
those that possessed the exemption naturally; the drugs were given me, and I 
several times armed myself, as I thought, resolved to try the experiment, but my 
heart always failed me when I came to the trial.” So far Mr. Bruce. 

The Cerastes is well known under the name of “ llorneel Viper,” it is effectively 
distinguished, by two smalt horns, one over each eye. It was adopted as a hiero- 
glyphic among the Egyptians, and appears not only on obelisks, columns of 
temples, slafues, watts of palaces, but on mummies also. Notwithstanding which, 
the complete history of this creature is wanting. 

The horns of tlie Cerastes are placed immediately over the eyes ; each of them i.s 
planted, as it w(Te, among the small scales which form the superior part of the 
orbit: its root is surrounded by scales, smulh^r than those of the back; and it is of 
a pyramidal form, each face having a groove ninning up it. In general appearance, 
it resembles a grain of barley. The general colour of the back is yellowish, 
heightened by irregular blotches of a deeper colour, which represent small bauds, 
crossing it. The under part of the body is lighter. The Serpent is about two feet 
long, says Count de la Cepede. This Ser|)ent sujvports hunger and thirst longer 
than most others ; but is so ravenous, that he throws himself with avidity on the 
small birds, and other animals on which lie feeds; and as, according to Belon, his 
skin is capable of the greatest disten.sion, even to double its natural size, it is not 
surprizing that he swallows so great a fpumtity of food as to render digestion 
extremely ditlicult; and consequently he falls into a kind of lethargic slumber, 
during which he is ea.sily killed. 

Most authors of anti«juity, and of the middle ages, thought that this was one of 
those Serpents which could, with the greatvist case, turn themselves all manner of 
ways; and they report, that, instead of advancing in a straight line, he always took 
ntore or less of a circuitous course to attain his object. But, whatever be the 
address or the swiftness of his motions, he escapes with difficulty bonv those eagles, 
(rather, perhaps, vultures,) which stoop at him with (exceeding rapidity ; and, which, 
for thtar services in ridding the country of these venomous reptiles, were held sacred 
by the Egyptians. Nevertheless, these Serpents have always been con.sidered as 
extremely cunning, both in escaping their enemies, and in seizing thi'ir jirey : they 
have been namt'd insidious; and it is reported of them that they hide themselves in 
holes adjacent to the highways, and in the ruts of wheels, in order more suddenly 
to spring upon passengers. 

Belon says, that the young of the Cerastes burst their eggs in the womb of the 
parent ; but flesner reports, that a noble Venetian kept a female Cerastes, (three 
feet in length,) during some time, which laid four or five eggs, the size of pigeons’ 
eggs : perhaps, both w'ays may take place. 

It is thought the Cerastes was consecrated by the ancient Egyptians ; for Hero- 
dotus describes Serpents which answer to the character of this reptile, as being 
kept in a temple. 

So far is abstracted from the successor to Buffon. 1 would only add, that as 
we have seen the Naja worshipped in India, so the Cerastes might be worship- 
ped in Egypt, as one symbol of that deity who more immediately presided over 
death. Vide Cherubim, Plate iv. No. 9. with its explanation in Nercal, No. 
ccxii. and Plate of Baal-Shalisha, No. 8. 
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It is proper now to endeavour to apply this information to a specific ohject. I 
have thought the Shephiphoon, to which the tribe of Dan is compared, Gen. xlix. 
might be the Cerastes: it is so rendered by the Vulgate. 1 shall, however, abstract 
the remarks of Michaelis (Quest. Ixii.) because they manifest the importance of 
that information on Scripture Natural Historj, which our present endeavour is 
directed to promote. 

The Arabs name this Serpent Siff, {Siphon, or Snphon,'] ami that seems not very 
distant from the Hebrew root of the word Sijifoon, (or, S/iephiphon.) This Serpent 
(or some other, but this most probably,) is called by the Orientals, “the Her in 
amhush;" for so both the Lxx. and the Samaritan, who are not in the habit of copying 
each other, render the text in Genesis : and this appellation w«‘ll agrees with the 
manners of the Cerastes. Pliny says, that “ the Cerastes hides its whole body in 
the sand, leaving only its horns expo.sed ; which attract birds, who snpposi* them to 
be grains of barley, till they are undeceived, too late, by the darting of the Serpent 
upon them.” The Chaldee of Jonathan translates “ heads of' Serpents," which seems 
to allude to such a story; and may have been an a}){)ellation of the Cerastes. 
Ephraim the Syrian says, there is a kind of Seipent whose head only is seen 
above the ground. Prosper Alpinus thinks, that only the male has horns. — Bochart 
thinks that the Ilemorrhois also has horns. (,)n this articUs we refer to Mr. Bruce, 
who mentions a Cerastes without horns; which conjecture may refer to the 
Hemonhois. 

As to the effects of the venom of the Cerastes, the ancients say, (Nicander, for 
instance,) that its bite causes but little pain; the wound hardens; blisters filled 
with a dark matter, rise around it ; the upper part of the fei't, then tin; knees, 
experience a disagreeable weariness : — some add, that violent vertigoes succeed, and 
a tension in the private parts. Some say, that death follows on the third day; but 
Nicander says on the ninth. 

Michaelis finds a difficulty in the mode of attack used by the Ilt'brew Shephi- 
phon on “the heels of a horse, so as to make his rider fall backward.” He sup- 
poses that the phrase restrictively means, that the horse throws the rider ofl’ behiml 
him: and, says he, “I should be curious to know how that is accomplished. 
Commentators commonly say, because the horsi; rears up w'hen woumb'd in tiui 
heel. Perhaps they are bad horsemen. In such circumstances, a horse would 
kick, rather than rear up on his hind b'gs ; and the rid»:r wouhl be thrown over his 
neck, rather than over the crupper.” 1 feel the force of this obseivation, and cannot 
but agree to it; and would therefore doubt, whether the wonl reiidereil backumrd 
should be restrictively so taken ; for instance, suppose the Cerastes to bib; the horse 
in his left hind leg, the horse kicking out that leg, and his rider perceiving the 
cause, would, to avoid the Serpent, throw himself ofl' on the farther side of the 
horse from where the Serpent was. 1 say, he would throw himself oft' by the oppo- 
site side of the horse ; which, I think, sulficiently meets the meaning of the Hebrew 
wor<l ; and it makes no difference on this notion, whether the fSerpent attacks 
the front leg or the hind leg; whether the right leg, or the left leg ; the rider would 
certainly avoid that side of the horse where the Serpent was, and would throw' himself 
ofl'on that side where he was not. Observe, that the margin, instead of ipel, reads 
'nepel; which, that it may signify a person’s causing himself to fall, vide No. cevin. 

There is another circumstance in which Dan probably resembled the Cerastes, — 
that of feeding full, and then sinking into torpidity. The inducements held out by 
the spies of the Danites, Judges xvii. 9, 10. are precisely adapted to a tribe of tliis 
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character; and the end of this chapter informs us, that they set up the graven 
image, tiad tlieir priests, and here they remained, “till the day of the captivity of 
the land,”— i. t'. distant from interference with the general atlairs of Israel, and 
deterininati ly aelHed — apart from tlieir brethren. See verses 7. 28. 

It r(ntai!i'>. that we pay some attention to the opinion of Mr. Bruce, tliat the 
Cerastes is, under other names, the Serpent meant by Tliebamis Ophites, Anmodytes, 
Torrida l)ipsns,'vcaA Prester: — for, if tiiis be correct, we must refrain from appro- 
priating tliese appellations to other Serpents mentioned in Scripture. Mr. Bruce, 
however, says, that the Serpents he found among the balsam-trees, were the Ceras- 
tes ; only some from sex, and some from want of age, had not the horns. We must 
pause here. — Has the female Cerastes no horns? — This is contradicted by the 
e.\})erien(*e of that noble Venetian, who saw a horned Serpent lay eggs ; couse- 
(juently this was a female. Does the Cerastes acquire horns by age? This may 
admit of doubt, and it is more than possible that Mr. Bruce h.as here, contrary to 
his design, given evidence of Serpents resembling the Cerastes, but of ditl'ereut 
kinds, as appears by their wanting the horns. We may, therefon*, apply to the 
Cerastes the history related above by Mr. Bruce and others, but refer to other 
species those which have not this conformation: — the Ammodytes, the Ilenwirhois, 
the Dipsns, &.c. 

I take this op|)ortuiiity of adding, that the Ammodytes is certainly allied to the 
Cerastes, by its venom, by its habit of hiding itself in the sand, (whence its name is 
derived,) the colour of its back being much of a s-and colour, varied by large black 
spots runtiiiig down it. It resembles the Cerastes, too, by having, at the end of its 
snout, a little eminence, a sort of horn, about a quarter of an inch in height, move- 
able baekuards, hence it has been called in many countries the ^‘Horned Asp,” or 
Aspic. Its bite kills in three hours time; though some persons bitten may survive 
sevtiral days 

To this class may also be referred the Homed Serpents of the Gold Coast, men- 
tioned by Bo.sman, who saw the skin of one live feet long — which apparently is 
the species described by Dr. Shaw, Naturalist's Miscell. plate }>4. Bosman say.s, 
these Serpents, when tilled with prey, though trod on, will hardly awake. This 
Serpent is found in Western Africa, may it not be extant in Africa also ? 

The following is Dr. Shaw’s description: 

The HORN-NOSED SNAKE. 

Olive-brown Snake, freckeld with blackish, with a row of pale dorsal spots 
surrounded by black, and a llcxuous pale fascia on the sides. 

If at first glance of most of the Serpent tribe, an involuntary sort of horror and 
alarm is so often felt by those who are unused to the examination of these animals, 
how much greater dread must the unexpected view of the species here exhibited 
be supposed to inflict? when to the general form of the creature is snperadded the 
peculiar fierceness and forbidding torvity with which nature has marked its coun- 
tenance; distinguished by the very uncommon appearance of two large and sharp- 
pointed horns, situated, (not, as in the Cerastes, above the eyes,) but on the top of 
the nose, or anterior part of the upper jaw. They stand nearly upright, but incline 
slightly backwards, and a little outwards on each side, and are of a substance not 
absolutely horny, but in some degree flexible. Their shape is somewhat triangular 
or three-sided. They are about half an inch in length, and at the fore-part of the 
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base of each stands an upright strong scale, of nearly tlie same sliape with the horn 
itself, and thus giving the appearance of a much smaller pair of horns. The moiitli 
is furnished witli extremely large and long fangs or tubular teeth, situated as in other 
poisonous Serpents, and capable of inflicting the most severe wounds: t\^o of these 
fangs appear on each side of the mouth, of which the hinder pair are smaller than 
the others. The length of this animal is about thirty-five inch(‘s. Its <H*lour is a 
yellowish olive-brown, very thickly sprinkled all over with minute blackish specks. 
Along the w'holc length of the back is placed, at eonsiilerabh! distances, asi'ries of 
yellowish brown spots or marks, each of which is inib(‘dded in a patch of black; 
and on each side of the body, from head to tail, runs an actutely flexuous or zig-zag 
line or narrow band, of an ochrc-colour. 'J'liis band is bounded beneath by a iiuich 
deeper or blacker shade than on the rest of the body. The belly is of a dull ochre 
colour, or cinereous yellow, freckled with spots and markings of blackish. Besidi's 
these there is a number of black spots of different sizes here and tlu'i’e disperst'd 
over the Avhole Snake. The tail is somewhat thin and short in proportion to the 
body. The scales of this Snake are harsh and stiff, and are very strongly carinated. 
The head is covered with small scales, and is on its u))per ])art marked by a very 
large longitudinal patch of brown, running out into pointed processes at the sides, 
and bounded by a space of dull lead-colour or cinereous, 'fhe shape of the head is 
broad and flattened; the cheeks are varied with blackish and yellow. This Snake 
is supposed to be a native of the interior parts of Africa, and was obtained from the 
master of a Guinea vessel by the Rev. Eowaro .Tknkins of Charh‘s-Town, South 
Carolina, by whom it was lately })rescnted to the British Museum. 


The dragon, SEA-SERPENTS, and FLYING SERPENTS. 

IT ajipears, from several places in the course of our labours, that if we have not 
annihilated those numerous l)rai>ons which occur in our public translation, yet, we 
have changed th<‘in for very different creatun-s ; it is tlierefori', in some degree, 
incumbent on us to clear up, so far as our information reaches, the intention of 
Scripture in using the terra Dragon: and that we may be certain of our instance, 
we select that of the great lied IJrugott of the Revelations, w'hich also is expressly 
called a Serpent. Chap. xii. 3. “ Behold, l.a great, 2. Red Dragon — A/>a(iwv-- having, 
3. seven heads, and, 4. ten horns — his tail drew the third part of the stars of heavim 
■ — the Dragon stood before the woman to devour her child — and the — Serpent 
cast out of his mouth water as a stream [flood] after the woman, that lie might 
cause her to be carried away — by the stream of w'ater.” The description and the 
manners of this Dragon have greatly embarrassed commentators. Dr. Doddridge 
observes on the passage, “ 1 supjiose most of my readers well know, that a Dragon 
is a vast Serpent of enormous bulk. Job, the celebrated African, assured me, that 
one of them carried away a live cow in its mouth, before his face.” But, on this 
Serpent's ejection of water, the Dr. professes his “ ignorance of any fact to illustrate 
it.” We shall observe on the particulars in their order. 

1. The dimensions of this Dragon are — “great.” We may, or rather we must 
seek the counterpart of this reptile among Serpents of the largest size, for which 
we look to that class called by naturalists, Boa. 

The Dragon is frequently mentioned by ancient naturalists : by Aristotle, lib. ix.; 
Died. Sicul. lib. iii. &c. St, Ambrose, de Mor. Brack, p. 63. says, there were 
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Dragons seen in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, near seventy cubits in length. 
Alexander and his army saw one of this size in a cave, to their great terror. Elian, 
lib. XV. cap. 21. 

Three kinds of Dragons were formerly distinguished in India, 1. Those of the 
bills and mountains; 2. those of the valleys and oaves; 3. those of the fens and 
marshes. The first is the largest, and covered with scales, as resplendent as 
burnished gold. They have a kind of beard hanging from their lower jaw, their 
aspect is frightful, their cry loud and shrill, their crest bright yellow, and they have 
a protuberance on their heads, the colour of a burning coal. [The reader will 
recollect what we have related of the iVo/a.] 2. 'Jliose of the flat country are of a 
silver colour, and frecjuent rivers ; to which the former never come. 3. Those of the 
marshes are black, slow, and have no crest. Strabo says, the painting Serpents 
with wings is contrary to truth ; but other naturalists and travellers, ancient and 
modern, aflirm that some speci<‘s are winged. [There is much confusion on this 
subject. Some have mistaken the hood of the iVtya for wings: others for a crest; 
others have confounded the innocent Iizard-Z)/-«^o« with flying Serpents; and there- 
fore report, as Flmy does, that their bite is not venomous, though the creatures be 
dreadful, which indeed is true of the Hoa, or proper Dragon. J 

The following is mostly translatc^d, or abstracted, from Count de la Cepede : 
The Boa is among Serpents, what the lion or the elephant is among rpiadrupeds; 
he usually reaches twenty feet in length, and to this species we must refer those 
described by travelh'rs, as h'ngthened to forty or fifty feet, as related by Owen, 
Nat. Hist. Svrp. p. l.'i. Kircher mentions a S(‘rpent forty palms in length; and 
such a Serpent is referred to by Job Ludolph, p. KKJ. as extant in J'llhiopia. 
St. Jerom, in his life of Iltlarion, denominates such a Serpent, draco, a Dragon; 
saying, they were called Haas, because they could swallow (boves) beeves, and 
w’aste whole provinces. Bosnian says, entin* men have (freipiently) been found in 
the gullets of Serpents, on the Gold Coast ; but, the longest Serpent 1 have read of, 
is that mentioned by Livy, and by Pliny, which opposed the Roman army under 
Regulus, at the river Bagrada in Africa. It devoured several of the sobliers; and 
so hard were its scales, that th<-y ri'sisted darts and spears : at length it was, as it 
were, besieged, and the military engines were emjiloyed against it, as against a 
fortified city. It was an hundred and twenty feet in length. It skin was sent to 
Rome as a tro[ihy, and was [ireserved in one of the temples there. Pliny, lib. 
xxviii. cap. 14. — Add the following testimonies: 

“At Batavia was once taken a Serpent, which had swallowed an entire stag of 
a large size : one taken at Banda had done the same, by a negro woman.” Baldens, 
in Churchill, vol. iii. p. 732. 

“Leguat in his Travels says, there are Serpents fifty feet long in the island of 
Java. At Batavia they still keep the skin of one, which though but twenty feet in 
length, is said to have swallowed a young maid whole.” Barbot, in Churchill, 
vol. V. p. 500. 

“The Serpent^Mflita, or lihopa, [Boa] is questionless the biggest of all Serpents; 
some being eighreen, twenty-four, nay, thirty feet long, and of the thickness of a 
man in the middle. The Portuguse call it Kobre de Hado, or the Roebuck Serpent, 
because it will sw'allow a whole roebuck, or other deer; and this is performed by 
sucking it Ihrough the throat, which is pretty narrow', but the belly vastly big. Such 
an one 1 saw near Paraiba, which was thirty feet long, and as big as a barrel. 
Some negroes accidentally saw it swallow a roebuck, whereupon thirteen musque* 
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teers were sent out, who shot it, and cut the roebuck out of its Iwlly . . . It is not 
venomous. . . This Serpent, being a very devouring creature, greedy of prey, leaps 
fi'Oin among tht: hedges and woods, and standing upright on its tail, wrestb^s both 
'W’ith nnm and wild beasts : sometimes it leaps from the trees ujxui the traveller, 
whom It fastens on, and beats the breath out of his body with its tail.” Nieuhoft', 
in Churchill., voi. li. p. 13. [Compare the aeeoimts of.). G. Scott, E-sip in the sixth 
volume of the t ransactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.] 

2. 1 woiibl call the attention of the reader to the immense Serpent of Regulus ; 
especially, because there is a strong probability that it might have been in the mind 
of the writer of the Revelations; who, as w'e have seen, des(;ribes a power most 
terribly distressing, under the figure of a Dragon : a rcr/-Dragon Du which 
observe, 1. That the Dragon of anlupiity wa.s, no doubt, a jirodigious Serpent, .such 
as are described in our extracts aboxe; for w'hicli acceptation .Jerom’s authority 
may be at present sufficient. 2. 'I'hat the colour most I'onspicuons in the great 
African Mon is rkd, which is very handsomely formed into figuri's, and composes a 
beautiful maculated paltcru; so tliat the idea of ired (hut not exclusively blood-red, in 
this instance) is drawn from nature ; and perhaps the colours of some individuals of 
this species may he of a deeper red, than tlio.se of others. It is impossible to 
convey the idea of this redness, and its application to the Mon, w'ithont colours, but, 
so far as I recollect, (having formerly inspected the skin delineated in the figure 
annexed) the redness is rather that of hriek than that of blood. Our extracts assert, 
that this (Serpent strikes vehemently with his tail ; which is according to the repre- 
sentation of the Apocalyptic writer. 

3. As to the ne.veu heads of the great red Dragon, it is w'ell known, that there is 
a species of .snake called auiphisbeuu', or ilouhle headi'd — hut, the apparent heads of 
this snake are, one at each end of him, and one of these is ajtpareul only% not real. 
There is, indeed, a kind of JSeriieut uhich is so often found with tiro heads growing 
from one neck, that some have fancied it might constitute a species, hut we have as 
yet no authority for this, on wlindi to di'pend. It follows, that the nuinhcr of head. s 
is entirely alh'gorical. 1 only remark, that this Dragon of the Apocalypse is not 
absolutely siiigiilar, if the fable ot the Dragon having seven heads, compared with 
the Dragon having seven tads, were extant anciently. 

4. The ten horns of this Dragon must he allegorical also. 

As to the of water ejected by this Dragon, there is no known receptacle 

proper to Serpents for containiug such a provision; ami the nearest approaches 
toward it, which 1 have been able to find, are the following: 

Beverley, in his account of \ irginia, mention.s, pressing the roof of the mouth of 
a rattle-snake, in a beail recently cut otl', and the venom spurted out like the currmt 
of blood in blood-letting. 

Gregory, the friend of Ludolph, says. Hist. Eth. lib. i. cap. 13. — “We have in 
our province a sort Serjient as long as the arm. lie is of a glowing red colour, but 
somewhat brownish ; he hides himself under bushes and grass. This animal has an 
ofTensive breath ; and he breathes out [spurts out, ejects, I rather think] a poison so 
venomous and stinking, that a man or beast within reach of it, is sure to perish 
quickly by it, unless immediate assistance be given.” 

“At Mouree, a great Snake being half under a heap of stones, and the other 
half out, a man cut it in two at the part which was out from among the stones ; 
and as soon as the heap was removed, the reptile, turning, made up to the man. 
and spit stick venom into his face as quite blinded him, and so he continued some days, 
but at last recovered his sight.” Barbot, in Churchill, vol. v. p. 213. 
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Tim following additional authority is from Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern 
Africa, p. 96. Lond. 1812. “ The heat of the day brought out a great many Snakes ; 
wo killed two of very venomous kinds, one the Homed Snake, as it is called 
{Coluber Cerastes) the poison of which is very much sought after by the Bosjesmans 
for |)oisoning their arrows. The other was a very rare sort of Serpent, called here 
Sjmgslang (the spurting Snake.) It is from three to four feet long, of a black colour, 
and has the singular property, according to the assertion of the colonists, that 
when attacked it will spurt out its venom, and that it knows how to give it such a 
direction as to hit the eyes of the person attacking him. This is followed by violent 
pain and so strong an inflammation, that it wilt occasion the entire loss of sight. To 
wash the eyes immediately w'ith warm milk is recommended as the best remedy in 
such a case. The hiti; of this Serpent is extremely dangerous. It is probably the 
same that is mentioned by the Capuchin Antonio Zucchelli, in the account of his 
mission to Congo [published at Venice, in 1711.] where it is said that it spurts its 
venom from its own eyes into the eyes of the person who attacks it ; and that the 
milk of a woman is the only thing that can j)revent total blindness from ensuing." 
The reader will easily believe that the venom of this Serpent does not issue from 
its eyes. 

I’lif'se histories are remarkalile, because the venom of poisonous Serpents is usually 
passed by a perforation in their cheek-teeth, or hxngs ; this accompanies the act 
of biting : and it does not apjiear that Barbot’s man was bit. Moreover, whether tlie 
venom spurted by this Serjxent was poisonous does not appear, nor what eflect it 
had, or miglit have had, on parts not so tender as the eye. Neverthele.ss, we learn 
from these instances, that Serpents have a power of ejecting from their mouth a 
rpiantity of fluid, of an injurious nature; and a quantity of such fluid, proportionate 
to the immense size of tlie Dragon, is in the Revelations called a stream, which, 
happily for the woman at whom it was aimed, was absorbed by the opening earth. 

Having thus admitted the real Dragon of Scripture to its proper place, and 
ju’oved not only the existence, but the manners of this reptile, in conformity to 
Scripture accounts, it may not be amiss to consider, whether he does not pretty 
closely represent the Hebrew nachash ; which, perhaps, is sometimes taken generically 
for all the Serpent tribes ; ami sometimes for the largest kind, “the Serpent," or 
Dragon, by eminc'iice. Of tlie first acceptation of the word tmehash, we have an 
instance, Jer. viii. 17. where we read of Serpents — nachashim, which is exjilained by 
Tjcphonim, hereby determining what kind of nachashim should be selecteil as most 
fatal. I'he second acceptation of this word is not uncommon; and Parkhurst 
assimilates it to the Dragon of the (ireeks. 

But we ought to observe the application of this word (nachash) to a Sea-Serpent, 
also; although it will oblige us to confess the want of complete information. — Are 
there several kinds of Sea-Serpents? if so, what are their diflerences? These ques- 
tions 1 have not been so hapfiy as to answer to my own satisfaction; but, observe, 
1. ’J’hat most Serpents are amphibious, and take to the water readily. 2. That the 
great lioa is not afraiil <*ven of wide rivers, and high waves : he may be destroyed 
l»y fire, but water he does not fear. Let us combine our evidence on this diflicult 
article. 

I'here seems to be no doubt that one kind of large Serpent ventures a consider- 
able distance out to sea; this appears to be a land Serpent, equally as a water- 
Serpent ; but authoi> mention proper water-Serpents, seen too far out at sea to be 

supposed 
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supposed natives of the land : these are true Hydras; but their varieties, colours, 
manners, and other particularities, are not, 1 believe, well understood. The fol- 
lowing histories seem rather to belong to amphibious Serpents : 

“ Serpents are very common all over the isle of Ceylon: the Ska-Serpknts are 
sometimes eight, nine, or ten yards long. The most dang«'rous Serpents are the 
Cobras di Capellas. The Malabars call the Serpents Pambo and Naga, and give 
their cattle and children their names ; nay, they feed them because they should do 
them no harm." Baldeus, in Churchill, vol. iii. p. 731. 

“ Peter van Coerden, admiral of the Dutch fleet in the East Indies, says, that 
while lie was at anchor on the coast of Mozambio, a boy who was washing himself 
by the ship's side was seized by the middle by a Serpent of enormous size, that 
dragged him under water at once in the sight of the whole fleet." Harris, Voyages, 
lol. ii. p. 475. 

“ P. van den Broek says, that at Golconda there are Serpents of prodigious size, 
the bite of which is instantly mortal ; and observes, farther, that whenever these crea- 
tures are seen at sea, it is a certain sign of their being ni'ar the Indian Coast.” 

“Admiral Verhoven tells a singular story of a sea-Scrpent in the Streights of 
Sineapoua. A seaman washing himself by the ship’s side, was seized by one (>f 
these creatures; on which he roared so loud, that one of his companions threw him 
a rope, and pulled him into the ship : hut the Serpent had torn such a \»iece out ot 
his side, that he died immediately. The Serpent continued about the ship, till at 
last it was taken, and was the largest they had ever seen. On opening its belly, they 
found therein the jiiece of fli'sli which he had torn from the sailor, and which they 
buried w'ith him." Harris, lb. Adm. Verhorens Voyage, p. 92. 

In the Literary Panorama, vol. iii. p. 349. is a history reported by Dr. Meek ot 
Calicut, July 7, 1807. of a bite by a Sea Snake proving mortal. The subject was a 
fisherman, a stout young man, who on hauling his net, found a common sea Snake 
entangled in it. lie seized it by the back (o disengage it from the net, conceiving 
it to be perfectlv harmless ; it instantly bit him on ilie point of the middle finger of 
the right hand; he threw the Snake into the sea, and thought nothing of the bite. 
On coming home he complained of giddiness, with a weakness in the loins and 
lower c.xtremities, and was obliged to be supported by his comrades. ^ m'y great 
pain followed in the wounded finger, and along the right arm, the extremities were 
siezed with violent spasms; gidiliue.ss, nausea, vomiting, dimness of sight ensued : 
he became comatose, suft'ered strong convulsions, and in that state died, about 
twenty-four hours after having been bitten. On examining the body scarcely any 
discernible synnitoms appeared, except an extraordinary rigidity of the whole corpse. 

Another case occurred a few days afterwards, but was met by immediate assis- 
tance, scarification, and solution of the lunar caustic, externally, and spirit ot 
ammonia internally : the patient did well. 

It is not, however, probable, that to Serpents of such minor dimensions the 
prophet Amos alludes when he says, ix. 3. “'riiongh they hide in the bottom of 
the st>a, thence will I command the Serpent — uachash, and he shall bite them.’ 
The reference to the “bottom of the .sea,” is much better e\]>lai»ied by other 
instances, lately placed beyond all doubt. The first writer w ho described a s(>a 
animal of vast length, which he called a Serpent, was Kgede, a (ireenland mission- 
ary, who says that “July 6, 1734. a large and frightful sea-monster raised ilself so 
higli out of the water, that its head reached ainne the main-top-mast ol the ship: 
that it had a long sharp snout, broad paw.*., and spouted water like a whale; that 
Nat. Hist. O 
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the body seemed to he covered with seales ; the skin was uneven and wrinkled, 
and tlie lower part was formed like a Snake. '^I'he body w'as about the size of a hogs- 
lu'ad, \anegated like tortoi.se-shell. This aeeoiint was refloated with additions by 
Pontoppidau, Bishoji of Bc'rgeii, in Norway, who observes, that the lishermen on 
the coast wia'c no less surprized at tJie unbeluning questions aski‘d them on this 
subj<-et, than they would have been had those questions referred to the <‘xislence 
of e<-ls and eod fish. It has been eontirmed in every jiartieular within these few 
jears, hy tlu' wreck of a spc-eiinen that was ilriven on shore by a tempest, on one 
of the Orkney Islainis; of which an aeeoimt was reail to the WenuM’ian Society of 
Natural History, at I’.dinhnrgh. \Lit. Pan. Jan. ItU)}). p. 74!).] J'hebiilk measured 
tilt} -tivi- feet in length; but the tail had been biokmi of! by dashinu: among the 
rocks : the body was about the thiekness of a small horse; the head was not larger 
than that of a seal ; it had two spira<‘b‘s or blow holes, luoin the back hung down 
like a man<‘, a nmub«>r of filaments eighteen inches long. On each side of the body 
were thri'c large' tins, shaped like paws, and jointed : the first pair was Sj feet long; 
the joint at 4 feet distance from tin' body. A liwv of the verlebrai, and the bones 
of one flaw, were all that could lie firesened. 

If is evident, that a creature of this deserifition may pass for a HOn-Nac/uts/i, and 
suHieif'iit 1} \ indicates the firofihel; but, if any eri'dit be dm* to the observations, 
verified on oath, of Amc'riean observers, a specinu'ii more preeisi'ly of tin' Serfient 
kind was seen on several days in August 1H17, in tin' harbour of (ilonec ster, New 
iMigland. Being informed, of this, tin; Linnsean Society of New Jinglaiid insti- 
tuted a ('onmiittei' for the fuirpose of eiKpiiry, which finhlished a Befiort of fiar- 
tieulars, that was reprintml in London, 181M. J'his Serfient was never seen at full 
h'liglli ; lull was variously estimated, from fifty feet long to a hnmlred. llis colour 
was very dark, or black on the back, which was fornuMl into l.nnches; whitish 
under the belly. His motion was vertical, liki' the eati'ipillar. H.‘ swam at filea- 
.siiri' w ith great rapidity. Hi' coiibl coil himself into a small comp.iss His tongue 
is forked, and lie has t<‘eth : but, whether he has venom or venomous tangs, is 
uncertain. The e.vislence of these Serfieiits justifies oui belief in the existence of 
others, fios.sessing, aUo, various powers, they justify thealli.sion of the firophet, and 
above all tlu'y justify the reference rnadi* liy the (treat (yrealor to his univi rsal 
dominion ov<-r tlie land, the sea, heaven, earth, and hell, which is the objei't of the 
fiassage referred to. 

The reader will eoiiiiect with (his, tin' recolb'C'tion of another Narhas/t jilaced in 
the heavi'iis; for Job I'xpri sses himself, ,\'\vi. 18. “ By his sfiirit he hath garnished 
the heavens; his hand hath foriiu'd the croohvd SetpeuL" J'his crooked fslcrpent, 
whatever ('onstellation it be, is eh'arly referri'd to-the heavi'iis; and whelher, as 
some have snpjKjscd, it is a ('onstellatioii around tin' north fiole, or, as others think, 
till' milky way, ilu' tortuous course of which not unafitly refiresi'iits the windings of 
a ScrfienlV form and track, must rather be queried than discussetl in this filace. 

It might be Iiinled farther, that since it was a JSuchash which ti'Uipted Eve, not a 
/V/ci/,uora y’/c/i/m/i, it is of ('onseifiience to notice the afifilication of this word; lest, 
fierad. venture, that action should be attributed to a I'reatiire ol a kind totally dif- 
feri'iit from that designed by the sacred writi'r; which error could only be the 
oci'asioii of others, [lerlnqis not equally innoxious. [Comp. No. nxxxix.j 

J'he present opportunity may suggest a thought or two, on the existence of flying 
Si'i'pents; as Scripture is usually understood to mention them. 
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Michaelis says, (Quest. Ixxxiii.) speakiiifr of such Serpcuts, “Although modem 
naturalists have not communicated anj satisfactory information resjiecting Jft/tng 
Serpents, yet they are so often spoken of hy the ancient -writers of nations near to 
the equator, who may he better acquainted with tlie natiue of Si rpeiils than wtt are, 
that 1 boldly recommend farther enquiries to IraM llers, re^pecllll;; the existence of 
flying Serpents. If there b(‘ any, and if they ha\e In m sieii by wilnesses deserving 
of credit, 1 beg every information, name, tvc.” This einjuiry is interi'sting ; and 
though -we are unable to aflirm, that S»-rpents, il.' ing by ini'ans offings, inhabit 
those countries to Mhich Scripture more particularly r<■lers, yet if tlu'y exist now in 
any country, it will be so much evidence of the possibility , that they formerly might 
exist elscwliere. 

liarbot, after nmitioning SiTju nts on the (loast of (luinea thirty feet long, as 
the blacks ussuri'd him, says, “Tiu'y also told mi', there are winged Serpents or 
Dragons, having a forked tail, and a proiligioiis wide month, full of sharp teeth: 
extremely mischievous to mankind, more particularly to small children. If we may 
creilit this account of the blacks, these are of the same sort of winged Serpi'iits, 
which some authors assure us, are to bi' found in Abyssinia, being very great 
enemies to tin' elephants. IJarbot, in Chnrchill, vol. v. j). 213. 

“In the woods of Java are certain flying snakes, or rather drakes, [r/mco.v] they 
have four legs, a long tail, and their skin speckled with many s|)ols; their wings 
are not unlike those of a bat, wdiich they move in flying, but otherwise keep them 
almost iinjMsrceived close to the body. They fly nimbly, but cannot hohl it long, 
so that they fly from tree to tree, at about twmity or thirty paces distance. On the 
outside of the throat are two bladders, which being extended when they fly, serve 
them instead of a sail. They feed on flies and other insects. 'J'he Javanesiis do 
not in the b ast account them poisonous, but handle them just like common snakes, 
without the b ast danger.” Nieuhofl', in ClmrcliiU,\o\. ii. p. 2J>(j. [These are flying 
lizards, not set j)nits.'\ 

Niehuiir says, “There are at Bazra a sort of Serjients called heie svrsurie, or 
heie thiiire. "I hi'y commonly keep on the date-trees ; and as it would be trouble- 
some to fln'in lo come down a high tree, and creep up another, they hang by the 
tail to a branch of one tree, and by swinging that about, take advantage of its 
motion to leap to a second. These the modi'rn Arabs call Jltfing Serpents, — heie 
ihiAre. 1 do not know wdiether any of the ancient Arabs saw any other kind of 
flying S('r|>ent. Some Eiiriqieans from Bombay assured me, that they bad seen 
Serpents w'ith two heads; and others with two feet.” [which is certainly true.] Tlien 
he alludes to Anson's Voyage in farther jiroof. 

The words in Anson’s Voyage are, “'Fhe Spaniards too, informed us, that there 
was often found in fhe woods a most mischievous Serpent, called the Jly ing snake; 
w hich, they said, darted itself from the boughs of trees, on either man or beast that 
came within its reach, and w hose sling they hehered to be inevitable death.’’ P. 308. 
8vo. The reader will observe, this is report. 

To conclude, by returning to the Dragon 

The following is the latest, and most distinct, account of one of these large 
Serpents, which I have been able to procure: no apology, certainly, is necessary ^r 
alluding to an inhabitant of South Ami'rica (1 have been extremely jealous on such 
e.i'cursions .) — It combines several particulars which coincide with our purpose — 
though it differs from the red Dragon of Asia or Africa, 

o 2 
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“ \Vt‘ had not gone above twenty yards through mud and water, the negro look- 
ing every way with an uneommoii degree of vivacity and attention; when starting 
behind me, he called out, '' J\Ie see Snukee and in etl'ect there lay the animal, 
mill'd lip under the tailing li'aves and rubbish of the trees; and so well covered, 
that it was some time before 1 distinctly perceived the head of this monster, distant 
from me not above sixteen feet, moving its forked tongue, while its eyes, from their 
uncommon Ivrightiu'ss, appeared to emit sparks of tire. 1 now, resting my piece 
upon a branch, for the purpose of taking a surer aim, fired ; but missing the head, 
the ball went through the body, when the animal struck round, and with such 
astonishing force as to cut away all the iinderw'ood around Inin with the facility 
of a scythe mowing gra.ss ; and by flouucing his tail, caused the mud and dirt to fiy 
over our hi'ads to a considerable distance. Of this proceeding however we were 
not torpid spectators, hut took to our heels, and cronded into the canoe. ... I now 
found the 8nake a little removed from his former station, but very quiet, with his 
h(*ad as before, lying out among the fallen leaves, rotten bark, and old moss. I 
fired at it immediately, but with no better .success than the other time: and now, 
being but slightly woniided, he sent up such a cloud of dust and dirt, as 1 never 
saw blit in a whirlwind, and made us once more retreat. ... Having once more 
discovered the Snake, we discharged both our pieces at once, and with this good 
efiect, that he was now by one of us shot through the head. David, who was made 
completely happy by this successful conclusion, ran lea|)ing with joy, and lost no 
time in bringing the boat-rope, in order to drag him down to the canoe ; but this 
again proved not a very easy undertaking, since the creature, notwithstanding its 
being mortally wounded, coutiuiied to wreathe and twist about, in such a manner 
as rendered it dangerous for any person to approach him. The negro, however, 
having made a running noose on the rope, after some fruitless attempts to make an 
approach, threw it over his head with much dexterity; and now, all taking hold of 
the ropi*, we dragged him to the bi'ai’h, and tied him to the stern of ibe canoe, to 
take him in tow. Being still alive, he kept swimming like an eel ; and 1 having no 
relish for such a ship-mate on board, whose length (notwithstanding to my astonish- 
ment, all the negroes declared it to be but a young one come to about half its 
growth) 1 found upon measuring it to be twenty-two feel and some inches; and 
its thickness about that of my black boy Quaco, who might then be about twelve 
years old, and round whose waist 1 have since measured the creature’s skin. . . . 

“ Tlie negro David having climbed up a tree with the end of the rope, let It down 
over a strong forked bough, and the other negroes hoisted up the Snake, and sus- 
pended him from the tree. This done, David, with a sharp knife between his teeth, 
now left the tree, and clung fast upon the monster, which was still twisting, and 
began his operations by rip|)ingit up, and stripping down the skin as he descended. 
Though I perceived that the animal was no longer able to do him any injury, I 
confess I could not without emotion see a man stark naked, black and bloody, 
clinging with arms and legs round the slimy and yet living monster. This labour, 
however, was not without its use, since he not only dexterously finished the ope- 
ration, but provided me, besides the skin, with above four gallons of fine clarified 
fat, or rather oil, though there was wasted perhaps as much more. When 1 signified 
my surpri/.e to seethe Snake still living, after he was deprived of his intestines and 
.ikin, Carnmaco, the old negro, whether from experience or tradition, assured me 
he would not die till after sun-set. 
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“This M'ondt'rfiil cn'iiture in the colony of Surinam is callcfl Almntt. Its lenirth 
when full ^Town, is said to he sometimes fortv feot, ami more than four feet its 
cireuinfereuei' ; its colour is a ,i>reenish hlack on the hack; a lim- hrowuish yellow 
on the sides, ami a dirty white under the helly : the hack and sides hem'*’ spotted 
with irregular hlaek rings, with a pur»‘ white m tin- middle. Its head is hroad 
and tlal, small m proportion to the body, with a huge month, anil a donhle row of 
teeth: it has two hright prominent €‘yes ; is covered .dl over with scales, some ahout 
the size of a shilling ; and under the body, near the tail, armi'd with two strong’ 
claws like cock-spurs, to help it in seizing il'< prey. It is an ain|diihious animal, 
that is, delights in tow and marsh) places, where it lies coiled up like a rope, and 
concealed under moss, rotten timber, and lined leaves, to sieze its prey by surprize, 
which from its immense bulk it is not active enough to pursue. When hungry, it 
will devour any animal that comes within its reach, and is indilferent whether it 
be a sloth, a wild boar, a stag, or even a tiger ; round which having twisted itself 
by the help o( its claws, so that the creature eaimot escape, it breaks, by an irresis- 
tible force, every bone in the animars body, vvliieh it then covers over with a kind 
of lime or slaver from its mouth, to make it slide; and at last gradually sucks if 
in, till it disappears ; after this, the Ahomti cannot shift its situation, on account ot 
the great knob or knot vvliieh the swallowed prey occasions in that jiart of the body^ 
where it rests till it is digested ; for till then it would hinder the Snake from sliding 
along the ground. During that tune the Ahomti wants no other subsislenci'. 1 have 
been told of negroes being devoured by this animal, and am disposed to credit the 
account ; for should they chance to come within its reach when hungry, it would 
as certainly seize them as any other anim.d. 'I'he bite of this Snake is said not to 
be venomous; no do I believe it biles at all from any other impulse than hunger.” 
Stkdman's hlvpedU ton lo SuriHaui, vol. i. p, 170. 

Admitting that the manners and history of the IJoA were known in antiipiity, 
they may furnish one reason why a persecuting power is denoted by a great red 
Dragroii ; because, when it had once involved its object in its folds, no lunie of 
escape remained. And this seems to have been a popular eomparisoii among the 
jirimitive Christians ; for, cbaiiy, to such a creature Jlermas alludes in his fourth 
Vision. — “ 1 saw a dust rise up to heaven, and began to say to myself. Is there a 
drove of entile coinin<> that raises such a dust . .1 saw the dust rise more and more, 
insomuch that I began to suspect that there was something supernatural in it. And 
behold 1 saw a great Beast, as it were a Whale; and fiery locusts came out of his 
mouth. The lengt i of the beast was about a hundred feet, and he had a head like 
an earthen jar., .lie came on in such a manner, as if he could atone gulp hav e swal- 
lowed a city. 1 came near to it ; and the beast extended its whole Imlk on the 
ground; and put forth nothing but its tongue, nor once moved itself, till 1 had 
quite passed by it. It had on its head four colours; first black, then a m/ and 
bloody colour, then a golden, then a irhite." 'I'his is explained as being “ a figure of 
the tryal that is about to come" A Whale on the high road kicking up such a dust, 
would be wonderful indeed, and absolutely unnatural: but a Dragon would be 
within the compass of nature and possibility. The Vision contributes illustration on 
the great red Dragon of the Apocalypse. 

Our Plate of the Boa shews the African species, with its maculated pattern; but, 
as no estimate could be formed of the size of this creature from that Plate, we have 
copied Stedman’s Plate of the Aboma, which gives dimensions by its relative pro- 
portions to the human figures. The reader will recollect that this specimen is not 
come to more than half its growth. 
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EVEN THE SeA-MoNKTHKS DRAW OUT THE BREAST: 

THEY GIVE SUGK TO TJiKiR AoiJNC ONES. Lamentations iv. 3. 

WE have had repeated oocasioDS of wishing for better acquaintance with the 
Natural History of the East; esp»'eially, among interpreters whose public trans- 
lations are the' \oire of authority. Among otluT instances we notice that of ren- 
dering I'dhash, Numb. iv. 10. Ji/ek. xvi. 10. et at. by the liadger, which should 
rather be a kind of Seal ; and that of n iidering Tannin, in the passage under 
eonsideiation, “ /SVy/-JMonsti;rs, which out the breast, and give suck.” Phi- 

losopliy knows nothing of such ;Ro/yi/c/-.v,- whatever is capable of posterity, producing 
young to siiekh', is no moiisler. We know that this word Tannin, is su]>posed by 
thosi' who have endeavoured to umici'stand the Natural History of the Bibb*, to 
ilenote a Whale, or the W hah' kind : but, it were desirable rather to restrain it to the 
Amjihihia, animals which haunt the shoic's, as well as the open waters, 'lo justify 
this iih'a, it is (iroper to e\auiine the d('M ri|»tions of the Tannin iw Scri|)ture. 

Tannin, are fre(|uen(ly associated with the Crocodile, (a creature comph'tely 
amphibious') ; taking tlu' Leviathan for that creature, as Psalm Ixxiv. 1.3. “Thou 
brakest tlu' heads of the \l'aanniiiii\ dragons in the waters; thou brakest the heads 
of lA‘vialhun iii pieces, and gavist hitn to be meat to the peojilc inhabiting the 
wilderness.” Also Isaiah .\xvii. l.“Tlie I ord shall punish Li'viathan. .and ho shall 
slay the ['I'anniu] dragon that is in the sc'a.” As tlu; in these passages is 

associated with Ja-viathaii, that it I'annot be l.eviathan hiinsi'lf, is clear. 

Commentators who suppose' that Tannin means a Whale, find insuperable difli- 
cnltii's in llu' ('xpressions of tiu' prophet Malachi, i. 3. “ I disliked Esau, and 

gav(' his mountains lo solitude, and his inheritance to the Tannlk [dragons, Eng. 
Tr.] of till' vv ilderiu'ss." Now, to say nothing of the scarcity of whales m the Red 
Sea, on which sub' only tlu'v could approach the inlu'ritance of J'alom, — how 
<'an whales come inland to possess thesi' inheritances, since whales are not amj>hi- 
bions, but always remain in the deep? 

The L.\x. ri'iider this word, Lam. iv. 3. by dragons; tlu' Vulgate by lamia; but 
neither dragons, i. e. serpents, nor lamia, have bri'asls, or suckle their young. The 
LXX. reail sometimes Ky^ivoi, llcdgc-bo^s, sometimes Siiencs; tlu' Vulgate also reads 
“Sirens in the hoiisi's of pb'asuie,” Isaiah xm. 22. Jo say tlu' least, then, this 
word Tannin (with its relatives) has bein a source of [U'l'jilexity to translators, as 
well aiK'K lit as modern. 

But, what are the characfi'i'istics of the Tannin m Scripture? 

J. It is evidently amphibious; as appears from passages alri a<ly adduced. 

2. It suckles Its young; aiul draivs on! the breast: .3. It has llu' powirof exerting 
its voice very mournfully, as ajqiears, Micah i. tk “ J will make a iraihng like the 
“ dragoii,>" [ i'annini ] — W hen do dragons, t. e. serpents, nail f— when do they mourn 
and lanunl^ I. It has also tlu' power of holding its breath a while - of drawing in 
^vehemently a tpiantily of breath, and, consc'ipu ntly of emitting it with viob'uce — of 
panting, as .b r. xiv.ti. “The wild asses stand on the high places: they putF for 
lireath, (or |mtldut breath) like Tannini fdragon.s] their eyes fail because there is no 
grass.” These properties mark the 2'aHnim. 
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I propose to submit rather a class of animals than any distim'l species, becanse, 
it is not aitogellK'r certain how man\ of Uiose facts wliich are known lo us,’ 
M'cre known in Syria; nor what kinds, of the same class of cn*atures, were 
most likely to furnish subjects of comparison to wrilms in Jiub-a, tsic. 
which, It IS presumed, that ailouancis must In* made for the di/lereiit countries 
to wliich these 7'auiiiit arc referred: as lyi*ypt, baby 'on, ice. the spticies ol which 
nii”ht ddii’r from carh other, periia)>s, eonsuler.ddy . 

We may consider the Seal, and its rclaliM's, ,e answering in many particulars to 
the 'I'ait/iiu: 

The seal, A. ou Ihc Plalc. 

The vulgar luuue is S(‘a-(Jalf; and on that account tlui main is callod tln^ bull, 
the fouialr tlnw'ow. ^J1u' Latin nanu* is P/iora: J)r. ( 'harlloii (haivtbs this word 
(pwKv iVoui hoaiu, dcaiotiiig a hoarse* voice* - a lowing which it inalvcs. An, 

Pise, ]>. The lodgnu‘nls o(‘th(*.S(*al arc* hollow c aM s in rocks, or c’avc rns iic'ar 
the sc*a, ont orihcrc*ac‘h of the* tide* ; in ‘simuncr thc‘y come* oiil t>l (he wate r, to hask, 
or sleep, in the* sun, on tlie top ol large* stone s, oi shiv<‘i.> of loc ks, and tliat is the 
opportunity take‘ii to shoot them: it' the*\ chance* to escape*, th(\ ha?s1i‘n toward 
lhe‘ir prope*!- e lement, the s(*a, Hinging dnt and slom s helimd them, as tlu'y se*raml)le 
along; at the* same* time* r.ry>/r.s,s///g tlieti Jem s bjj !»ri noi s mows: but if tiny liap[n‘U 
to be* oxe itakeii, the*y make* a Aigorems eb jeuee* with tin ir (e e l, and li‘(‘th, till they 
are kdle‘el. 

The* H<*sh of (hc'se* animals formerl\ femne! a ])lae‘e* at tin* (ahie s of the* gn at ; as 
appe^ai’s iVom the* l)dl o(‘ fare* of that \ast |{‘ast whn h Aiehbish(>[) NcmH ga\e*, m 
the* ie‘ign of I'alward IV. l ide la himrs CoUvvIdnvit, 

Some* are as hirge* as a e*e)w ; fiom tliat elov\nwaids to a small calf Tln‘y fe e*d 
oafish; are*\e‘r> swill in th(‘ir proper depth of walei, and dive* like* a shot. The* 
Seal hrmg In*!* young abeint t he* lu gmnmg of ant mim. ( )iir lisln i me*n ha\ <* se e‘n t w'o 
SlU’KINO iniKIk D\]M A'J' TIIK SAMK TIMIC, AS SIIL Sl'eM»l> 1\ TJIK SliA Ut (t yvvpe.n- 
fheu/ar position. 'Hie* young an* at lirsi white-, and we>oll\. Se als swim willi the ir 
he^ads ahoM* water; cannot rontinne /on**' under a liter ; Ain: thkim.cokk \r:K\ r'Ui> 
0 UKN'rj.\ oiiLK’.Ei) TO KisE ro T\Ki: iiKr.ATii; and ofte n lloat on the wave s. 

The*y swim with vast strength and swithie*ss ; IVohe* gre*atl\ in tlieir eleme*n(, and 
will spe)rt without fear aliemt ships and boats; on a ships a])prnaehing the* isle* of 
Lobos, near the rive r Plata, it is me t by shoals of Se als, whn h will hang by the ir 
fore feet lo the* side*s of the ve sse*!, staring at the* e re'w : the n droj) off, and pass and 
repass the* \essel for a eoiiSiele*ral)l4* time*. (iManratori, Hist. Para^natp 
which may have given rise* to the falib* sea-nifinphs and Sirens 

Their docility is very gre*al, and their nature* gentle*; thf‘re is ini instaiie*ei of one 
which was so far tame*d as to answ er to the* call of its ke e pe r, e rawi out of its tub 
at command, stretc h at full lengtli, and re turn to the water wlieii direeteel; and 
(extend its n(*ck to kiss its maste*r as often, and as long, as icepiired. Dr. Larsons, 
Phil, vol. xlvii. p. 113. Se als are* often eat hy ve)yage‘rs. Se als are found 

in the Caspian Sea; also in the Medite*rranean ; eiglit or nine* feit long; described 
by Aristotle, Hist. Anim, lib. ii. cap. L 

These extracts are from Mr. I^ennant; princ ipally from his British Zooloazj, 
That writer affords various other points of re niark, all referring to Seals, thongli 
not to the same species : some are from his Arctic Zoology^ also. 
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“ The skins of the largest Seals are cut into soles for shoes. The women make 
their summer hoots of the undressed skins ; and wear them with the hair outermost, 
j). 157. The skins of the young are sometimes used to lie on, p. 159. It bites har’d ; 
barks, and whines: will weep on being surprized by the hunter. The skins of the 
young form the most elegant dresses for tlie women, p. 102. has one young, rarely 
two, which it SUCKLES on fragments of ice, far from lanA The skin made into boots, 
is excellent for keeping out water, p. 104. They live chiefly on rocky shores, or 
lofty rocks in the sea, and by their dreadful roauing are of use in foggy weather 
to warn navigators, p. 17.3. Some kinds live in flimilies ; each male has from eight 
to fifty females, whom he guards with the jealousy of an eastern monarch ; a family 
sometimes amounts to 120, including the young. The males are vetyfond of their 
young; in ('ase a young one is carried ofl', he melts into the deepest affliction, and 
shews all signs of deep concern. The female when with its young is viery fierce; 
and excessively fond of it. One of Lord Anson’s sailors was killed by the enraged 
clain of a whelp, which he had robbed her of. The males are very lethargic, fond 
of w'allowing in miry places, lie and like swine; but sometimes snort like 

horses in JuH rigour. .Some are 2(» feet in length ; have a fierce look ; the old ones 
snort and roar like enraged bulls; the females make a noise like calve.s; the young 
bleat like lambs. A female that has young, sometimes instead of flying the field, 
will, iH the most vehement rage, fly at the Greeulander who attacks it.' So far 
Mr. Pennant. 

In tracing the connections of the Seal kind, with those animals to which it is 
allied by manners, &c. we me< t with the Morse, the Walrus, and the JVIanati; but 
as it is not prolmlde that the first two wore known in .ludea, 1 shall only ofl'er a 
few' hints on the Manati ; which is more likely to be referred to in Scripluro than 
Others, because it inhabits the Indian Ocean. 

The MANATI: the upper Figure on the Plate. 

It has no voice; but makes a noise by hard breathing like the snorting of ahorse; 
brings forth its young in the w'ater; .sncKLE.s them there; has a broad horizontal 
tail, without any rudiments of hind feet; conserpiently it never goes ashore, or 
climbs rocks, being ineapalile of walking, They freijuent the edges of the 
shores; live in familu's; a male, a female, a half grown one, and a very small one. 
The females oblige* the young to swim b(*fore them, while the other old ones sur- 
round, and, as it wen*, guard tln ni on all sitles. ’I'he afl'ection between the male 
and female is very great ; for if she is attacked he will defend her to the utmost; 
and if she is killed, will follow* her corpse to the very shore, and swim for some 
tlays near the jilace where it has been lauded. Some are 2B feet long; weigh 
8,000 lbs. If a female, which has a young one, is struck, she takes it under her 
Jims, or J'eet, and sheu\s, even in e.ctreniily, the greatest affection Jor her offspring ; 
which makes an equal return, never forsaking its captured parent, 

I think we have now adduced a class of creatures, which may justly claim jire- 
<rem’<‘ over the “Sea Monsters" of our translation: they are 1. amphibious; 2. 
affectionate to their progeny; ,3. have voices; and 4. their breathing is like the 
snorting of a horse, ke. Wv. know, also, that they are found in the Mediterranean, 
consevpicntly on the coast of .Fudea; in the Reil Sea, [Vide No. ccccxcii.] conse- 
quently on the coast of Kdom ; in the Indian Ocean, consequently they might ascend 
the rivers (as the Tigris, the Euphrates, &c.) which issue therein; and, in short. 
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they appear, under one species or other, to be capable of fulfilling all the characters 
attributed to the Tannm. 

The readcM’ will r(;(;olloct the difficulty of determining the species : the present 
sketch, therefoi’e, merely attempts to evince the propriety of referring the 7.'annin 
to the class of Amphibia, 

But it may Ix' observed farther, 1. that the Leviathan is said to he given for meat 
to the peojile ; so tliese Tannin, Amphibia, an; mostly eatable, and some are exci'l- 
lent eating. 

2. The word nODty, Shcmcmah, rimdered “ in solitude,” Mai. i. 3. apjilied to the, 
mountains of Edom, to establish the usual paralelisni, bhoidd be a creature of some 
kind. — The word ji’SDty, Sheinemith, Prov. .\\\. 20. dillers so little, that I think 
it may be taken as equivalent; it signifies, sajs our translation — a. Spider, — 
a Lizard, says Bochart, Works, vol. ii. p. 13,3. Without scrupulously evamin- 
ing this, observe how the sentimimt of the prophet .stands, under this ren- 
dering. “But 1 disliked I'isau, and placed on his elevated places, his moun- 
tains and hills, (i. e. they were overrun with) Spiders — or Lizards; and his 
heritages, his levels, his shores, and strands, tlu'y were occupied by amphibious 
animals, which dwell far from man, in wastes, an<l deserts ; insomuch that Edom 
acknowledges, w(* are impoverished,” &c. Does not this strengthen the energy and 
poetry of the passage? 

.3. Some of these; Amphibia live wholly on grass, i. e. vc'getables growing in or 
near the sea; which furnishes one similarity between them and wild asses. 

4. It may be guessed that the Sirens of the lxx. and of Jerom, refer to some 
animal of this tribe; and so perliaps their Lamia: for these creatures so far 
resembh* tlie human species, as 1, to have a kind of hands, i. e. not fins, but fingers, 
with nails on tliem ; 2. the females have breasts, and suckle their young ; 3. their 
union is more hxmano. 

Nor can tliis subject close, without endeavouring to shew what might induce 
the LXX. V^ulg.ite, Ste. to adopt their renderings Sirens and Lamia: names yet given 
to the Manati. So we read in Burbot's Vojage to Oongo, M'hvrchiU, vol. v, p. 
517. j of “ lish l»y tlie inhabitants called Amlnsani>alo, and J*essen<>oni; by the Por- 
tugueses, Teixe Mother, or woman-vish ; by the French s\ klnv; ; ami by the Liiglish 
Wi'.RMAiD; they have short arms, hands, long fim.'ers, which they cannot close 
togi'lher, because of a skin growing between them, as in the feet of ducks and 
geese, j Tide ccecxcii,] The females have two s'i ri/’i tjno iiukvsts: their flesh 
tastes like pork. Merolla says, the river Zaro has plciitv of these monstrous 
lishes, or mermaid.s, resembling a noman iipicards, Imt the lower parts like a fish: 
when hurt they are said to giv energy like the human voice.' We haviMuily to imagine 
that the same circunistances w«Te reported in the same manner anciently, as in 
later times, to see the reason of these names being adojited by the ancient trans- 
lators; who appear to have been mishsl not so much as some not adevpiatcly 
informed have supposed: and this, although we admit, that their accpiaiiitaneo 
with the animals really meant in Scripture was imperfect. 

What has been said may be taken as presenting a general idea, sufficiently 
correct, of ihe chuss of cn'aturc.*! called tannim; yet the subject may justify a few 
hints in addition. First, respecting the word itself : it appears umler diflenint 
forms ; I. tannuth, Mai. i. 3. — 2. tanmm, masculine, fieq.- sometimes 

perhaps singular; elsewhere dual, or plural. To the same root is usually referred 
3. tannin, Fxod. vii. 9, 10, 12. And 4. tanninin, which probably, is the plural 
of the former, Exod. xii. 12. Lara. i\. 3. 

Nat. Hist. 
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It is hnrrly possible to reduce this word, in seurch of i(s root, to jErreater sira- 
licity ; but, if the word Jj'riothim, in wliieli tin/ is one of (he compounds, were 
sejiarated into its pails, Lm' and Ihan, or Ian, they mi”ht n adily befaiveii to sinnify 
—hevi, “theyo<w/«/” — uivetticd; and tun, “ the dmwv/-o/// — vlongaled / Jutted : 

— that is to say, “ the lonj; animal with rivetti'd scales;’’ a very expressive name, 
com|)risiii”; an accurate deseri|)tion of tlie Crocodile. The same, I ;;uess, is the 
import of tan in lanr/i, used as a verb, Judi'es v. 11, “ Instead of tin' noise of tlie 

archers at tlie places of dravviiif; water, then; shall they -who draw wati'i-— -rehearse 
(Un’ iTrtNv) draw out, puoi.ono mutual discourse, convi rsation, remarks, on the 
rij'hteous acts of the Lord.” — ’^I'iiey shall be* so full of their subject — that they shall 
e.vtend tlndr recijirocal communications to a j;reat hmjfth. So .ludj;es \i. 40. 
“ Tin- dauji,h(ers of Israel went yearly, four days in a vear, LcrnMiTli) to 

draw out, \o I'lioLONo” — conversation, kindness, visits, kc. “ with the daughter of 
.lephthah.” 

Transferiiiji; this idea to animals, it describes a class of creatures of /ewi't/iencf/ 
form, noticeably taper, drawn out. Such arc the fissures on our Plate; all of them 
arc mon- or less round and full in fiont, but are fhwc« «//t, A/eWer behind. Even 
•whales, by which our translators sometimes render tanuun, mo dtawn out towards 
the tail, thou‘;h of f;reat breadlh at the head and shoulders. 

'I’hest' principles, if just, exclude that class of Amphthia which is dis(in<;nished 
by having; short bodies; as Irons, toads, tuiths, tortoisis, ike.: for thoiu^h some 
of these hav(' an appcudas>e which forms a (ad, yet they are not properly " tength- 
myZ-od/ ammals tlieir shells, or bodies, beini; round, not obloriL;, or protracted ; 
and i thiiik the 5 ;eneral iisajife of (his word in Scripture will justify the inference 
drawn above, from the passages which have come under our consideration. 

Nor can w e admit that f/rngmiA', i. c. great serpents, an- described bythis word; but 
if the drtti’Ou was, as some helieve, a notion originally derived from tin* ('rocodile, 
and if it be also ancient, thi'ii the word “ dragon” may be more nearly allietl to the 
import of the word tun, than tin' usual acceptation cd’ it might lead us to believe. 

I cannot ipiit this subject without wishing for some decisive character, whiTeby 
to direct the a|iplicalion of these words to diHi-ri nt creatures, though of the same 
class: does tantiis signify pricisely the same creature as /rt/miM and/m/iiUTii? I 
should think not ; but to asci'rtain the distinction, and by what marks of dissimi- 
larity to separate them, reipiircs farther information. 

We have this word, tanniuim, with (he epithet (D''‘7nj gcijulim) CjCII. i. 21. 

“ God created great whales,” Eng. 'I'r. And here it may ajiproach nearer to the 
signiheation of a Whale, or very large amphibious animal using the sea: [for some 
Amphibia inhabit fresh water, as rivers, lakes, ponds, ike.] and possibly tannini may 
be eomjiosed of /««, a long creature, and D', im, the sea, i.e. “a long-shaped sea 
and land animal.” But were this admitted, will it justify the accepting of tannis, 
or /mmi’TH, as Amjihibia inhabiting fre.sh waters, whether ponds or streams, while 
tannini are salt wnier Amphibia? 

On till' vv hole. Tannin may include the class of Lizards, from the efft or water-'newt, 
to the Crocodile, proviiled tln-y be amphibious; also, the vSeal, the Manati, the 
Morse, &c. and even the W hale, if he came on shore; but, as whales remain con- 
stantly in tin* dt*ep, they seem to be more correctly referred to the class of fishes. 
Moreover, whether the East had any knowledge of the whale kinds, strictly so 
called, deserves enquiry, before it be admitted as certain. 
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N. B. Perhaps the sense of smoke, which the Chaldee expresses hy a word from 
the same root, may be derived from the i(l<‘:i of a vapour, &c. lengthened — dniini out 
as smoke appears, when risinjj; from the fuel. 

The followiiif? extracts from Dr. Parsons’s Dissertation on the (bias's of tiie 
P/ioriv Mannae, may eontrihiite to direc^t our opinion on the natui. of tin sc. aniplu 
bions animals. Phil. Trans. Vol. xivn. INo. I.'). 

“All the specie's of tins Ixiu;; tin* nenerieal name, h.i\ ■■ ainon;*' tliem a 
viry j;'real likeness to each otlu'r, in the shape, not only of their heads, hot also of 
their l>odies and extremities. Tin y an' welibed nearly idike, are alike vi'ptiU', vivi- 
parous, brinj^in'^ forth, suckling, and supporting their young alike; and, m fine, all 
havi* till' same title to these appellations, Phoew, f itu/ns Marinas, ISca-i'oir, Sea- 
JLion, kc. 

“ ’riie Manafi is also a Phoea, and is one of those sjx'cies vvhii'h grow to a 
prodigious size. The great skin, in the iMust'iim, is that of a IMamdi; which sei'ins 
to me to agree with the otlu'r .sjiecies of this family, in every essential part, except 
broad bilid webs, instead of webbed feet: and Peti'r Martyr givt's an .K'count of 
one of these, which was thirty-live leet long, and twi lvi' tliick. — 'This author 
deseribt's thi' Manuti, veiy fully; and thenti'lls us this remarkabh' story: 

“ A govi'rnor, m the province of Nicaragua, had a young Manuti, vvhii h was 
brought (o him, to be put into the lake (iuanaibo, whii'h was near his house; 
wherein he vvas kept for the space of t went v -six years ; and vv:is usually fed with 
bri'ad, a:id sueh-like fragmeiils of vic tuals, as jx'ople ofti'u fei'd tish with in a fish- 
pond. lie bc'c'aine so familiar, by bi'ing daily visiti'd and fed by the family, that 
lie was said to i xc'el even (he dolphins, so much celebrated by the aneii'ids for 
their doi'ility and tamc iuss. I'he donu'sties of this govi'rnor naini'd him Malta; 
and at whalsoi ver time of the day they ealli'd him by that name, hi' came out of 
the lake, took victuals out of their hands, I'lavvled U|) to the hoiisi' to fi'ed, and 
jdayi'd with the seivants and children; and sonietiines ten persons together would 
mount upon he. haik, whom he earrii'd with great ea.se and safety I'ross tlii' lake.” 

“ There are some species id’ this gi'uus of (he l*haca, which uevi i' grow to above 
a foot long; ami there are of all sizes at full growth from (hi'se to thi' Manali and 
if'alrus. 'I'he skins of every s|)ecies have short hair, and tlii ir I'ldours are variega- 
ted from the stravv-cidour and yi llovv to the deepest brown and black. 'I’hey are 
sometimes regularly brindh'd, sometimes curiously spotti'd ; sometimes in brown 
clouds upon a yellow ground, like that of a jiied horse; and sometimes the brown 
or black oi'cupies the greater part of the skin, having less of the yellow; and, in 
short, even those of the same speiie.s are as variously .spotti'd or clouded as the 
hounds in the same pack; and it is probable, that, in unIVeijuented islands and 
countries, other species of this tribe are yet undiscovered.” 

i:XPX.ANATIOn OF THB FBATE. 

A. The Seal, from Pennant, of the kind eoimnon on the British shores. The 
reader will observe the formation of his feet, 8cc. 

D. The Seal, or Pkoca, from Bufi’on. This kind inhabits the Mediterranean: 
and is described by Aristotle. It could hardly be uiiknown in .Judea. 'I’lie reader 
w'ill fancy, if he pleases, that the countenance bears some likeiie.ss to the human. 

C. Prom Stedman’s ISarrutire of an Krpediliou to Snrinum, vol. ii. p, 17(5, 
The remarkable bluntness of the nose in this animal, lead.s to the supposition of 

I* 2 
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a tlifiemice of species; [the upper figure lias a nose equally remarkable for its 
lengtli] — as this lignre wants the tail, 1 have added 1). which is from Barbot’s 
Voi/nge to Guinea, in {^\\\n'c.\\\\Vn Voifoges, yo\. v. p. 104. It is designed, no doubt, 
to shew the manner in which the female Manati carries and embraces her young 
when in dangiT. Barbot also tells ns, “ th(‘ longest Manatis are twmity feet long; 
the skin is made into bucklers, which are musket proof: the female has two 
iJKEASTs, much resembling those of the black icomeu; sucki.es its young; th<*y teed in 
large herds, m many parts of the East Indies; the flesh tastes liki; veal; it feeds on 
grass, on the hanks of rivers; it has not a free respiration, and therefore often thrusts 
out its snout above icaler to tale breathy (jhurchill, vol. v. p. .502, .50.‘1. 

On the whole, 1 think we may conshler the Hebrew Tahash, as being, decidedly, 
a Seal ; but Tannin as including a more extensive import; not tishes, not cetace- 
ous; but creatures resident both on land and in water — Amphihia. Now by what 
Jinglish word shall we describe this genus? — are wo reduced to the Latin word 
Amphibia, in an English translation? — how shall we describe them to our country- 
men who are unacquainted with Latin? 

While this article is passing through the press, it is said, that a Mkrmaii) 
more perfect than any we have alluded to, is arrived in Loiulon, from the (Jajie of 
(Jood Hope, originally from the Island of .lava: should this specimen |)ro\e satis- 
factory on inspi'ction (it is a female, has long arms, pendent breasts, and a tish tail,) 
it would prove the acipiaintance of the ancients with this branch of Natural 
History, and would justify the rendering of the Vulgate, &c. Sirens, and Lamia, 
beyond any thing hitherto in our pow'er. 

OF THE LOCUST. 

THE I jocust is an insect so little known in Britain, either by its distinctions orits 
depredations, that we are unable to estimate the importance attached to its visita- 
tion, or that anxiety with which, where it abounds, its motions are' watched. There 
are many allusions to this insect m Scripture; and it may be desirable to combine 
certain parts of its history. 

I’his I’late contaiies (igures of the common Migratory Locust, from Dr. Sham% 
the naturalist. Nos. 1, 2. No. 4. is copied from the (ientlemans Magazine, 1748. 
when this Locust, with many others, was picked up in St. Jami's’s Park. They 
caused great appreln'nsion at the time, throughout England, and became the occa- 
sipn of collecting much information ; a part of which w e shall extract from that 
publication. 

“A swarm of Locusts lately fell in Bristol, much resembling those that fell 
sometime ago in Transilvania, some of then are kept in spirits by the curious. A 
sort of Locust has also done great damage in Shropshire and Staftbrdshire, by eat- 
ing the blossoms of the apple and crab-trees, but especially the leaves of oaks, 
which look as ban' as at Christmas; the rooks devour these Locusts in prodigious 
niiinlu'rs. (icut. Mag. .July, 1748. p. S.ll. 

“ Col. Nei'dham, who had' lived sometime in TeneriflT, told Sir Hans Sloane, 
that in 1049, l.ocusts destroyed all the prorluct of that isjaud: they saw them come 
ofl‘ from the Coast of Barbary, the wirid being a Levant from thence; they 
flew as far as tht'y could, then one alighted in the sea, and another on it, so that 
one after another they made a heap as big as the greatest ship above water, and 
w ere esteemed almost as many under. Those above water, next day, after the 
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sun’s refreshing them, took flight again, aufl came in clouds to the island, from 
whence the) liad perceived them in the* air, and had gathered all i\w. soldiers of the 
island and of Lagnna togt^ther, being 7 or 8000 men, who, la\ing aside th(‘ir arms 
some took hags, sonic s|)ades, and having notice hy lln ir s<'oiits from the hills 
where tliej alighted, they went strait thitli(*r, made Irenelies, and hronglit their 
bags full, and covered them with mould. 'This did not do, for some* of the locusts 
escap(‘d, or In mg east on the shore, wereu vivtal h) llu'sun, and llew aliont and 
deslroyc'd all the \in(‘\ar<ls and tn i s. 'riH‘v ale the leaves, and even tin* bark of 
the vines when' thev alighti^d. Ihit all would not do: the l^o(*nsts staid then' four 
months; ( alth* ate thc'in ami dic'd ami so <lid se\t‘r.d nn n, and others stnu'k out in 
bloteh(*s. "i"he otin'r Canary islands were so tronhh'd also, that they wer(? force d 
to bury their ])rov isions. J h. 

Tliey de stroy tin* ground not only for tlie time*, hnt burn trees for two years 
after; so that jieoph* in Lthiojiia are foree-d to sell thems(*lv(*s and children for 
sustenance. Jo, Jos Sancios, Jb, 

‘‘I cannot ])ett(*r repn'sent their flight to yon tlian hy (‘ompaiing it to the flak<‘« 
of snow in cloudy weather, driven about hy tin* wind; and when they alight njion 
the ground to feed, the plains are all (‘ovc'red, and tin y make a innnmiring noise as 
they (at, and in h*ss tliau two hours tin y d(*v<nir all close* to tin* ground; th(*n 
rising, thc‘y snfler t!n‘mselv(‘s to lx* earrn‘(i away hy tin* wind; and wInn tlu'y fly, 
though the sun shines ever so hright, it is no lighte r than whe*n most e*lond(*el. Tlui 
air was so full of them, tliat I could not eat in my e hamhe*!* \\ itliont a e*;iuelle; all 
the house's being full of the*ni, eve n the* stables, barns, e hamhers, garrets, and 
(‘cllars. I e’ansed eannon-pow eler ami siilplmr to he* burnt to e*\pt*l tln in, hut all 
to no purpose*; for wln'ii the door was e>pe*m'd, an in/inite numl>e*r eame* in, and the 
others went out, llntt(*ring alnmt; and it was a trouble some* thing whe n a man WM*nt 
abroad to he* hit on the lace liy those ere'atnre s, some tmn's on the* nose*, some time'S 
the* e*>e‘s, and sometime'S the* e he'e ks, sei that the re* was no e)|>e ning one 's mouth but 
some weinlel gel in. Y<*t all tins was nothing, lor whe n we^ we re* to eat, those* cre'a- 
tures gave* ns no re spite: and whem we* to cut a hit of me at, we cat a Locust with 
it; and when a man op(*neel his month to put m a morsel, he was sure to (‘lie vv one 
of the*m 

1 have see n them at night, whe n the*\ sit to re*st them, lliat tlie roads were fe^ur 
inches thick of ihe*m, one* upon another; so that the he>rse*s wendd not tramiile* over 
them, but as the y weire* put on wdth miieh lashing, pricking up the ir e*ars, snorting, 
and treading fearfully. Tie* whe e'ls of our carts, and the* teet ofonr horses bruising 
those creatures, there* came* from them such a stink, as not only ei/lemle‘d tin* nose, 
but the brain. 1 was not able* to endure* that stench, Imt wns forced to wash my 
nose with vinegar, and liolel a Jiaiidkerchi(*r dipped in it continually at my nostrils. 
The swine feast upon them as a dainty, and grow fat; but nobody will eat of them 
so fatteimd, only because the y abhor that sort of vermin, that does them so much 
harm. Bejaiiplan’s Hist. U/crame. lb. 

Description of the T^ocust of 1740. 

‘‘This insect inform nearly resembles a grassliopper; it hops and flies in the 
same manner, bulls more robust, ofadiflerent colour, and has four large wings 
like those of the pond-keeper or horse-stinger: they are transparent and brown, 
divided into panes by a' small black line, and their texture is very elastic ; the 
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■wiiips of one, whose body was two inches and a half in length, being extended, 
measured five inches from point to point ; some have been taken of a much larger 
size. The body is scaly, (lie hea<l large, and the face streaked with brown and 
white; the ('yes are very bright, and of a hazel colour. It has jaws on each side, 
which open and shut horizontally, of a black, hard, horny substance, which, when 
op«Mied, discover a tongue like a sinall-seed rri'iichbean; they are round like a 
pair of jiincers, mei'ting with great exactness, and are not keen but blunt. Over 
these jav\s where they nu'et, it l(*ts fall a thin cover, whu'h it contracts and folds 
at pleasuiT, and puts forth a considerable distance from the month; and probably 
the thin substance is of use to draw towards it blades of grass, or any other thing 
which it eats of a yielding nature'. A horse fly being jml into a vial to one of thes(! 
Locusts, was devoured by it in a short tinn‘. Jh. p. 3(i4. 

“Nuniliersof l.ocusfs (discovered the hot sultry day before in clouds, by the 
help of optic glasscN) were found in St. .James’s Park, and places adjacent. It is 
further to be noted that it feeds itself with its fore claws, like a scpiirrel, and its 
orduri' is long, and when (irst voided r<*d like coral. It having been sometimes 
mentioned as a creeping, and sometimes as a dying insc'ct, we find by Shaw's 
7Vncr/.v tliat it is both. riie upper wings si'em only f.ir a covering to the undt^r, 
which, e\|Mnded, are as bro.id as the body is long. TIk'v sometimes cat one 
anotiu'r. I b. p. .477. 

“ It IS surprising to ohsi-rve with what (piickness they d(‘vonr cabbagte-leaf, 
lettuce, or other h('il»age. In the field, they tly, and dart as swift as the swallow, 
though not lar at a time. .\iid in very windy, or rainy we.itlier, arc moK' dull, and 
sooner caught, (-'hailton, indeed, in his dc iS,- no minibus 

Ayiiimtliiim, cf Jn.sec/ot um ; — (.'<)i.Koi''rKi>oi{i'M C/assis, or Cd'ass of the sbeulh- 
trtii>r sjftTH's, page l.'». mentions a Locust brought by .Moullt't from llarbary, five 
inches long, of the cucullated kind, vvuh a |>yramidal le ad, and, almost on the top, 
two little bio.idi.sii ('lei t hoins. neai an inch in length, rejneseiiliug tin; lofty double 
'rurkisli plumage, worn bv the .lani/arn‘s Jb. p. ,‘}tJ.>. 

FJni.snvw, Aug. 'J-J. Another sw arm of these devouring creatures came from 
to Obci Sc/u cibeiiiloi ff, vvlierc tin y f< || upon two gardens, and milled evi'ry 
thing in them. As tlu'v were a little straitened in their (jiiarters, they laid one upon 
another 111 heaps, to the height of one’s kiiei', and bi'ing driven from thence, they 
l at iij) all the grass in the meadows, and even all tin' rushes and reeds about the 
village of Dentseb Jeebd ; fiom them'c they continued th(;ir tliglit to Hoben Giers~ 
(lorff where they have (bstroyed sc'veral fields of buck vvlu'at. All the fruits of the 
earth that art' not got in, as well as the grass, reeds, and in short every green thing 
is totally destroyt'd. d'hey tried at first to driv e tln'iii away vv ith poles, but to no 
purpose. At length somebodj very luckily thought oflu'ating a drum, upon which 
they immetlial' ly took lliglit, but settled soon after upon tiu' trees in the fore.st, 
fi orn whence they w ere driven by the same means. 4’h( y made their ivtreat by 
Ai iislci bi'ri;-, and then pa‘s('d through the county of LVut; into Jiobeinia, where they 
li.w e comniitled dreadful devastaiioiis on the lands of (humt ^^'allis. 'riiese in.sects 
ar<' alioiit tin' length of one's linger, and of all colouis, giey, gn'cii, yellow, black, 
red, ami brown. Soiiu’ [leople [iri'tcnd to say, that each of these bands ha.s a 
Chiptam, of ,1 most enormous si/c; this is cerlam, that tln'V h'avc behind tlu'in an 
intolerable .-tencli. 

ylwg. .40. “ 'I'he orc'adt’ul plague of Locusts spreads more and more. Itisob- 
.served, that the several swarms, which bav(' alighted on divers districts, are only 
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detacliments from flio p-nnrl body, to Avliich, alO i’ forn^inp: ^ '^vhile (o the ri{»'lit and 
left, tiiev \ oo (‘aunot tlu^ aojsi* inadi* by lljose insects, as well in 

then as n\Ii( n u‘si on ihe iirouml. Tin* ‘iolh the mam body look their 

rli{ 2 ;nl low ai*(ls l!n* to^^ n oj line**;, lonnini; a ( lond <)rsv\M‘at imb‘< in Imn^lh and 
nre<i(Ith, and dai kcanin^ itn^ sun \\!n‘rt*\or tlir\ |)a'^s(‘(!, so that al a small distiin'e 
tun (‘Dors could not (l(s(ay the town, 'riicn* di.;lit was low, and junal numheis 
Induced on tin* loois of house s, nad on llie rainp ii bs ; hut tin* i;’reah‘sl [larl icil upon 
the liidds and tin* c;ai(lcns, wlnaa* thcN dc\our<‘d oNcrv tliini;'. I ht‘y sonndiines 
rov('r the hyes so thick, that one* <*annot se^e* e it'n i h*ai‘, twii;*, or liark. Tli(*re was 
aswaini ol llnan at ISnu/orf, wliere* jln‘\ mnaim d, innnhe-d with cold, the* 2(jlh ; 
but the t\\()da\s hdlowiiit* proxint; wanner, thev nwived a^airi, and advama'd to 
iKadeltnix. lh‘sid(‘s tin* dostriicii»;n tliey inakt* I'virN wlnac, thev lea\ e a i^reat 
stench hi hind tlK iii.” //>. p. 41."), 

Snell is tli<‘ i;t‘ncral history of tin* Lonist-sw arms, ami tlicn di vaslations: a more 
particular accomif of tlu* mamu'rs of this insect and its iiomous (pialilu's, wa* trans- 
late IVom !{ozi(‘r\s .Ao/rWf/c /Vo/v/^/o*, N<n. p. ^21. It is liiriiislnal hy 

iVI. I>arnn, (.otLsvitlcr at ta lourdcs l\t. al Montpeln'r. 

1 lii'sc insects seek (‘a<‘li ol her the inomcid tin y are ahh* to iiso tlii‘ir \vinj;s: 
aftei tlnar union, tin* f(‘mal<* lays her eji;iis m a hole w!ii(‘h she make s in the earth : 
and for this pnrjiose she seidvs bald, s.indy (‘aitb, a\oiilimi nnnst, (‘omprud, and 
ciiltivnt(*d j>romids. A Sjianisli author sa\s, “Should < v< n a million of* Locusts 
mil on a (‘ulti\at(‘d fiidd, not one ol them may be evpictt'd to lay her et^i^s lu it ; 
but if t!n*re be in this spare a jncee of i*aith nof eidf n aled, I honi;h it b<* > i ry small, 
tliilln r lin y will all n sorf lor that purpose/’ 'I'he si'iisi* <d‘ stnelliui; is supposi‘d to 
direct (Ills |)r(‘fei enc(‘. I In* eji,;;s iumill wmb*»', till tin* waindh ofspiiiii; calls flicin 
into lift*. I he\ app(‘ar at lirsi m tin* form ol’ worms, md lai^i r than a Ilea, at lirsi 
whitish, tln n blackish, at b‘iit;tli reddish. The} mnh riLpi several otln r (‘liaiij;'(js ; 
accordini; to (In* In at of fhc se ason and sifmdmii, is tin* lime of* tln*M ajipeararu'e. 

I Inn t* seen, says fin* Spanisli wriM*!* alie«uiy r(‘rerre<l to, “at > l/////r/rMnillioiis 
crci’j) forth, m tin* month of l (*l)iuar\ because this spot J(*marlvably forward in 
its Jiroduefions. In Sterra Actaiht lin y «put fin* m sl m April ; and I have ol)- 
ser\(‘(l that in La Mancha tln*y wer<* not at| vivified al tin* l)e:^innimj: of May.’ 
Heat also pi oinoti s Iheii* inimhers ; lor, if lln*!n*at In* suflieieiil, on cry ci^L; is iiati lied ; 
not so it cold w(*afln*r pri'vails. Dryness (’avoiirs tin* produetion ol l.oeiisls: for, 
as this insect d(*|>osifs its (‘iL’i’s in the »;'romHl, <*nelosed in a hai;\ and lliis bai; is 
smeared w ith a frothy w hitt* inueiis, d the season is wet, tliis min us becomes rotten, 
the ground moistens tlic eggs, and tin* winde brood jierislies. la-bt oi ten days 
ram, at the piopm* season, is a (!(‘rtaiu dclivi*rane(* irom tin* bi*o(nls committed to 
the earth. 

1 ln*r(* is no doiilit oil the <diangcs to w hieh tin* l^ociisl is snhject. 'I'In* same? 
animal whi(‘h ap|)(*ars at first iii tin* form of a worm, passes alteiwariL’ into the 
state of \\7iymph; and und(*rg()es a third metamorpliosis hy ijiiiUmg its skin, and 
becoming a p(*rfect animal, capable of contiiming its sp(‘(*it*s. A [locust la inains 
in its nymph state 24 or 25 days, more or h*ss, ai’C'ording to the season : when, 
having ac(iuir(*d its full growtli, it refrains (luring some days from l ating ; and gra- 
dually bursting its skin, comes forth a new animal full of' idc and vigour. 

^‘These ins(Mds leap to a height two linndred times tin* length of their bodies, by 
means of those powerful legs and thighs, which are articulated inrar the (xmter of 
the body. When raised to a certain height in the air^ these insect! spread their 
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wings, and are so closely embodied togetlier, as to fonn but one mass, intercepting 
tlie rays of the sun, almost by a total eclipse. 

“ In tin; south of France, besides the labours of men to discover the eggs of the 
Locust, about September and October, or in the month of March, they turn troops 
of hogs into the grounds that are suspected of concealing their nests, and these 
animals, by turning up the earth with their snouts, in search of a food which they 
are fond of, clear away vast (piantities. 

“In Languedoc they dig pits, into which they throw them: — great care is 
necessary in destroying these insects, that tlmy are not hurtful after they are dead. 
'Phe infection spread by tlicir corrupting carcas(.'s is insupportable. Surius and 
Cornelius (jcinma both, mentioning a prodigious incursion of Locusts in 1542, 
r<'port, that after their death, they inlcctcd the air with such a stench, that the 
ravens, crows, and other birds of jm-y, tluuigh hungry, yet would not come near 
their carcas<'s. We have ourselves experienced two years ago the truth of this 
fact ; tlui pits wlu're they had been biirieth aftiT twenty four hours, could not be 
])assed. 

“ W’u should not omit, as a vi'ry essential circumstance, that the hunting of these 
Loeiisfs should be engaged in in tin- mornin.g, the evening, or when the weather is 
misty, '^i'liis insect, at those times, does mol see eipially well; it does not tly so 
high, and it sutlers itself to he approached more closely. M. Glediteh says, 
Locusts rise both faster and higher in elear, warm, dry weather: but, when the air 
is loaded with va|)onrs, and ram, or if tin; teiuperatun* of it be rather dnUy at sun 
rise, oral snu setting, they are stiff and slow in their motions; they move their 
wings with greater ditlienlly, and they are more easily destroyed. 

“'I'hereare several kimls of IjOcusIs: one kind has an appendix at the tail, 
which serves it as an anger to piene the earth with: others have not this piercer, 
but only a very short tail.” No far M. Baron. 

TiCt us now consider some of this information more closely. 1. Ileal and dryness 
are, farom aide to the tnerea.se of Lorasts. 1 think therefore, that when Go<l threaten.^ 
to bring a plague of lioensts over Israel, as in .Joel, chap, ii. it may imply also a 
suniuu'r o( drought. So we read, chap. i. verse 20. 77/e rivers of wafer are dried 

vp; the J{ re hath derotned the pasliire.s of the wildet ness: — and after the removal of 
this plague, chap. ii. mm’si* 23. 77//; I^ord <>ire/h the former rain moderately .. .and 

the latter ratn. . .and will — by means, no doubt of these showers, — restore the years 
that the. Ironist hath eaten, indeed, on atleiitnely pernsing that chapter, we shall 
find these extracts din et eomnunls on it. Compare a few verses, lilow the trum- 
pet. .sound an alarm . .let all the inhabitants oj the land tremble, as at Ten/'iitJe, when 
the whole population watelu'd the flying invaders, with the most painful anxiety. 
A day of darkness and :>loominess. .of clouds, .of thick darhness, as the morning [dews 
or mists, suppose,] spread on the mountains : “ they ar<* like flakes of siiow,” says 
one writi'r, “ when they fly, though the sun shines ever so bright, it is no lighter 
than when most clouded:” — ■“they darken the sun. so that travellers could not 
/lesery the town,” A great [rath<*r, a nnmeious\ people, and a stiong; — their numbers 
are noticed by ev cry vv riter. 77//? land is as the •‘urden of Mden bejore them — but 
behind them a de.sofate trilderne.ss : “ th/'y cat up all s/irts of grain, ami grass, cabbage 
leaf, lettiie/-, l/lossoms of apple and crab trees, an/I especially the leaves of the 
oaks, grassy rushes, and ree/ls,” ye/r, and nothing shall escape them. 'Hie appearance 
of them IS as the appearance of horses; [Vide No. xLiv.] Like the noise of chariots 
on the lops of mountains shall they leap. — “ You cannot conceive the noise made by 

those 
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those insects in their flight.” Like the noise of a aflame of fire that devowtth stubble: 
— “they make a murmuring noise us they cal.” li^'ore their face the people shall 
be much pained . . They shall run like mighty men ; they shall clinw the wall like men of 
war . . . They shall run to and fro in the city; they run upon the wall ; they shall climb 
upon the homes; they shall enter in at the whulous, like a thief: See what is observed 
from Beauplan, of “every room being full, and even every dish of meat.” After 
the terrible devastation committed by tl»ese ravagers, the Lord calls to repentance; 
and promises, on the penitential buniiliation of his people, to remove far off the 
northern army : and drive him into a land, barren and desolate, with his face toward 
the East sea, and his hinder part toward the utmost sea: and Jus stink shall come up and 
his ILL SAVOUR. It is remarkable, that all our extracts agree in recording the 
slink and ill savour of the Locust : “th<‘y leave behind them an intolerable stench:' 
•—“they leave a great stench behind them:” and M. Baron gives strict orders con- 
cerning the effectual interment of these masses of corruption; observing, “the 
infection left by their carcases is insutpohtable.” 

The prophet Nahum says of Locusts, they camp in the hedges in the cold day, hut 
when the sun ariseth they five away. Every observer notices the torpid effect of cold, 
and the invigorating powers of heat, on the Locust. But 2. another remarkable 
particidar appears to have considerable connection with some things said on Exod. 
xvi, 13. that, “in the morning, or evening, or in misty weather, Locusts do not see 
equally well, nor fly so high ; they suffer themselves to be more closely approached; 
they are stiff' and slow in their motions; and are more easily destroyed.” This 
supports those wlio consider the word Selav as denoting a. mist, or fog: and think 
it possible that the word selavim, Num. \i. 31. may express those clouds of Locusts, 
which compose these flying armies. — The opposition of two winds was likely to 
produce a calm ; and a calm to cause a fog ; the lower flight of the Locusts, the 
gathering tin m during the evening, all night, and the next morning, agree with 
these e.xtracl.v ; and the fatal eff'ects, verses 33, 34. while the flesh was- yet between 
I he teeth of the people, seem to be precisely such as might be expected, from the 
stench, icc. of the immense masses of Locusts, spread all abroad round about the 
camp, (Jould a more certain way of generating a jiestilence have been adopted, 
con.sidering the stench uniformly attributed to them, and the malignity attending 
suc'h infection as their dead carcases so exposed must occasion ? 

3. \Vc shall be excused for an allusion to what, formerly was ofl’ered in expla- 
nation of Eccles. xii. 5.^ — ^[No, XLiv. ] where the Locust signified an old man, 
incapable of gratifying a certain appetite, yet fully subject to its power, — ^I’he 
reason for allegorizing such a character unilerthc figure of a l,ocu8t, which we then 
could not determine, roaj be gathered from a note of M. Baron. “ Ces insectes 
sont si fortement joints duns raccouplcmcnt, que le.s prenant avi'C la main, ils ne 
se s6parenl point, 11s restent ainsi flans la memo situation plusieurs heures, let* 
jours et les nuits entieres ; si vous tentez de les s6parer, vous senlez qu'ils font 
resistance, ct co ne jieut 6tre qu’av ec effort que vous en venez h bout.” This is a 
complete vindication of the version adopted by Pagninus, in the passage of 
referred to ; and, being drawn from nature, shews how the same notion might be 
expressed under the same similitude, as well by other observers, as by the sagacious 
Solomon. 

4. We road Ilev, ix. of the Locusts, that “ the sound of their wings was as the 
sound of chariots of many horses running to battle When it is added, “ they 
had tails like unto Scorpions, and stings in their tails,” we may, plati dbly enough, 
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refer theye to those piercers with which some kiads are famished, “ which they use 
to pierce tlie earth ; while others have only a very short tail so that this parti- 
cular, which at first seems unitatural, yet has its origin in nature. 

On Lev. xi. 20. it is difficult to determine whether the four Hehreio names of the 
Locust denote several kinds, or the same kind in jirogressive states. It is certain 
that in its different states the Locust receives from th<! Arabs different names, as, at 
first Daba, then Gauga, then Jirad, which is their common name, in their perfect 
state, at Aleppo, says Dr.RussELL : nevertheless, we incline to receive the Hebrew 
words as expressing different kinds ; and our extracts affirm clearly, that there are 
considerable differences among them, — even among such of them as fly together in 
the same body, or cloud. 

See the Article Locust, in the Dictionary. 

fiXFXiANATZON OF TBS PZiATB. 

No. 1. The common Migratory Locust; the Arhah of the Scriptures, I presume, 
with its wings expanded in the act of flying. The wings are thin, and beautifully 
marked. The hind legs are stretched out behind the body. 

No. 2. The same Locust in the act of creeping : the hind legs thrust out behind, 
the other legs, in front, also employed in movement. 

No. .3. As we have seen in our extracts that some Locusts are considerably 
larger than others, and are therefore suspected to be Captains, or leaders of the 
host, this line marks the dimensions of what appears to be a very large one, taken 
from a subject engraved in Denon’s Travels m Egypt, a, h, the length of his 
antennee: b, his length from his forehead to the end of his tail : b, c, his corslet : d, e, 
the hinder })art8 of his body : c,/, the length of his wings : a,/, his whole extent, 
wings included. Whether this be a Captain we do not know: if an entire species 
be of this size, — what formidable devourers ! 

No. 4. Copied from the Gentlemans Magazine for 1748, is a Locust taken in 
England. It may serve to explain the ])a8sage Lev. xi. 20. “ Eut, these ye may eat, 
from among winged creepers going on four feet, i. e. on the four front feet, 1, 2, 3, 4 : 
those which have joints at the upper (or higher) parts of timr hind legs. I’hese hind 
legs, as appears by consulting the passage, have a specific name, regeli; and so 
have these joints also, caroim: they are marked A A. These regeli and caroim, are 
evidently the members which the creature employs “ to leap withal upon the earth,” 
as mentioned in the close of this verse. The front legs seem to be considered as 
having paws, rather than feet ; and the creature occasionally uses the front pair, as 
hands to convey food to its mouth. Compare Judges vi. 5. Job xxxix. 20. Amos 
vii. 1. et al. where our translation uses the word grasshoppers: and note the distinc- 
tions between gab, chagab, (gub, chagub) and awah; which certainly are diflerent 
kinds ; though we are at a loss to identify them. This varies the spiiit, at least, of 
some passages, if not their general import. 

Our translators in using the grasshopper to denote every species of Locust, 
seem to have committed a similar error w’lth those who thought the Locust to be 
the Cicada, which also has been commonly confounded (“ by the major part of 
translators,” says Dr. Shaw) with the grasshopper, but which the comparison 
aflbrded by our Plate, shews to be very different. This Cicada appears in the hot 
months of summer, and continues its shrill chirping during the greater part of the 
day, sitting among the leaves of trees. We have numerous allusions to it in Ana- 
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creon, and Theocritus ; where it has been hy some rendered locust, by others grass* 
hopper : jaerhu^B it mow be alluded to in Scripture : — Can it be the beetle of our trans- 
lators, Lev. xi. 22? PtoKeTheoc. Idpll. 1. Antipater, Anthol. lib. i. cap. 33. .^lian, 
&c. The Athenians called themselves grasshoppers; as affecting to be earth-born 
(imtocthones) like those insects: some vrore golden grasshoppers in their hair. 
A. The larva of this insect. 

We may add to the metaphorical acceptation of the Locust, the observation of 
Niebuhr, that the green Locust has a remarkable hieroglyphic on its forehead; of 
which he ^ives a delineation : but a still more diffuse legend is discovered by others, 
on their wings ; as we learn from Sir W. OuseW, who says, 

“ It must, however, be here remarked, that Zakaria Cazvini divides Locusts into 
two classes, like horsemen and footmen, “ mounted and pedestrian,” which will 
call to the recollection of a Biblical reader some passages from Joel and the 
Apocalypse. 

“ That certain extraordinary words were supposed to be inscribed on the wings of 
Locusts, different authors have related. The Sieur de Beauplan heard from persons 
well skilled in various languages, that the characters were Chaldaick and formed 
Soze Guion, words signifying “ the Scourge of God But, a much longer legend 
is exhibited on the wings of Locusts, and in the Arabic language, if we may believe 
the Muselroan writers. “ We are the army of the mighty God; we have each ninety 
and nine eggs, and had we hut the hundredth, we would consume the world, and all that 
it contains.^ Travels in Persia, vol. ii* p. 198. 

We close, by confirming our notion that John the Baptist ate nothing that ever 
had life — consequently, not insect Locusts — with the authority of the Talmudists, 
Jerus. Nedarim, fol. 40. 2. “ He that by vow tyeth himself {vova flesh, is forbidden 

the flesh of fish, and of Locusts.” Locusts, then, were reckoned flesh: What aspect 
has this on Numb. xi. 18? 

THE FLY. 

THE Hebrew language has at least two words for Flies; the first is, Oreh, Exod. 
viii. 21. Psalm Ixxiii. 45. cv. 31. which interpreters, who, by residing on the spot, 
have had the best opportunites of identifying it, have rendered the Dog-fly; the Zimb 
of Abyssinia. We have given its history, in No. cclxxxiv. 

Another word for a Fly is, Zebuh, Eccl. x. 1. which some have conjectured might 
be the “great Blue-bottle Fly;” or Flesh-fly; this is, therefore, given on our Plate, but 
greatly magnified, iu order to shew the parts belonging to insects of this genus more 
distinctly. 

'riiis genus has many species. Barbut says, p. 298. 

“This is one of the most numerous classes of insects. Variety runs through their 
forms, their structure, their organization, their metamorphoses, their manner of living, 
propagating their species, and provi<lirig for their posterity. Every species is fur- 
nished with implements, adapted to its exigencies. What exquisiteness! what pro- 
portion in the several parts that compose the body of a Fly ! What precision, what 
mechanism in the springs and motion ! — Some are oviparous, others viviparous ; 
which latter have but two young ones at a time, whereas the propagation of the former 
is by hundreds. Flies are lascivious, troublesome insects, that put up with every 
kind of food. When storms impend they have most activity, and sting with greatest 
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force. They multiply most in hot, -moist climates; and so, great Was fontterly their 
numbers in Sfiaiii, that there were Fly-hunters commissioned to give them chace.” 

Besides this, it has been enquired, whether the fUfimamah 'oi Malachi, chap. i. 3. 
might not be a Fly of some kind, [the common house ply]: and we have ventured 
to 'suspect some relation between this Shemamah and the Sliemamith of Prov xxx. 23. 
where the sagacious moralist observes, that the insect to which he alludes, [the 
Spider, Eng. IV.] lays Jtold with her hands, in a remarkable manner. Perhaps, this 
particular may assist in identifying the creature ; for it deserves notice, that this 
power in the Fly has engaged the examination of modern naturalists. l)r. Hooke 
in Jiis Micrography has given the front foot (rather hand) of a Fly, and has endea- 
voured to account for the remarkable ability of this creature to walk on smooth 
surfaces, and even on the under surfaces of polished bodies, where other insects could 
not support themselves. 

Our upper figure shews the Doctor s delineation of the mechanism of a Fly’s Foot ; 
and we subjoin his explanation of it, p. 34. Folio, 1780. 

THE Foot of a Fly. 

“ The Foot of a Fly is the object now before us, consisting of thi'ce joints, two 
talons, and as many pattens, soles, or spuuges, as they are called by some : by the 
wonderfid contrivance of which instruments this creature is enabled to walk perpen- 
dicularly upwards, even against the sides of glass ; nay to suspend itself, and walk 
with its bo<ly downwar<l on thecielings of rooms, and the undersurfaces of most other 
things, with as much seeming facility and firmness, as if it were a kind of antipode, 
and had a tendency upwards. 

“The two talons are handsomely shaped, in the manner represented A B, and 
A C, and are very large in proportion to the rest of the foot. The bigger part of them 
from A to d, d, is bristled, or hairy all over, but from thence towards C and B, the 
tops or points which turn downwards and inwards, arc .smooth and very sharp. 
Each talon moves on a joint at A, whereby the Fly is able to shut or open them at 
pleasure ; so that the points B, and C, having entered the pores of any thing, and 
the Fly endeavouring to shut its talons, they not only draw against, and by that 
means fasten, each other, but also pull forwards all the parts of the foot G G, A, 
D D : and at the same time the tenters or sharp points G G G G (whereof a Fly has 
two at every joint) run into the pores, if they find any, or, on a soft place, make 
their own way. 

“ Somewhat of this kind may be discerned by the naked eye in the feet of a chafer, 
and if it be suffered to creep over the hand or any tender part of the body, its man- 
ner of stepping will be as sensible to the feeling as to the sight. 

“ But as the chafer, notwithstanding this contrivance to fasten its claws, often falls 
when it attempts to walk on hard and close bodies, so likewise would the Fly, had 
not nature furnished his foot with a couple of pattens or spunges, D D, which we are 
now going to describe. 

“ From the bottom or under part of the last joint of the foot K, two small thin 
plated horny .substances proceed, each consisting of two flat pieces, D D. These, 
about F F,// seem to be flexible like the covers of a book ; whereby the two sides, 
ee,ee, do not always lie in tlie same plane, but may sometimes shut closer, so that 
each of them can take a little hold. Bu^ this is not all, for the bottom of these 
spunges are every whei'e beset with small bristles or tenters, like the wire teeth in a 
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wool-card^ with all their points inclining forwards : by which the tvto talons drawing 
the foot forwards, as before described, and the spuuges being applied to the surface 
of the b»dy the Fly walks upoD^ with the points of all their bristles looking forwards 
and outwards, as expressed in tl«‘ figure, o o o o o; if the surface of the body has any 
irregularity, or gives way in anj' manner, the Fly edn suspend itself, or walk thereon 
very easily and firmly. And its being able to walk on glass, proceeds partly from 
some little ruggeduess thereon, but chiefly from a kind of tarnish or dirty smoaky 
substance, which adheres to the surface of that very hard body; so that altliougli the 
sharp points on the spunges cannot penetrate the surface of glass, they may easily 
enough catcli hold of the tarnish it has contracted. 

“ Some indeed have supposed these spunges filled with an imaginary glue, which 
fixes the Fly, in such a maniun- as to prevent its falling ; but if there was such a 
sticky matter, ’tis not easy to conceive how the feet could so readily again he loosened, 
aud move so uimhiy forwards. And as our senses can furnish us with a rational way 
of performing this by the curious mechanism of the parts employed, ’twould be 
wrong to introduce imiutelligible explications. 

“ The foot is likewise shaded witli a growth of hairs wliicli like a brush serves to 
clean the Fly’s wings and eyes, an oftice she employs it in very frequently. And in- 
deed it is a jiretty amusement to see her perform this exorcise; for first she cU‘uns her 
brushes, by rubbing her paws one against another, then draws them over her wings, 
and afterwards under them ; aud at last concludes with brushing her eyes and lu*ad : 
by which means she cleans away all little particles of dust or smoke, that may cloud 
her eyes, or settle on her wings.” 

After this particular account of such wonderful mechanism, whereby this creature 
is enabled to excel all others in the art of tn/cinff hold with her hands, we can only 
repeat the question, Whether this may be tlie insect meant in the passage referred to? 
It is clear that this foot is used by the Fly as a hand. 

But, tliere seems to be a eovert, or secondary sense, involved in this term, as used 
by the sacred writer. 'I'hat the intrusive di8|)ositioii of the F’ly, with its unyielding 
adherence, where it had intruded, was remarked among the ancients, appears very 
strongly from the name it furnished by assimilation, to individuals who ofliciously 
thrust themselves into the company of their superiors, aud those who wished their 
absence, by finding means of admittance to eiitertainmenhi, without invitation, as 
without a welcome. Such a person the Homans termed 3Iusca~ a fl\ ; the Greeks 
also termed them Myiai, fi.ies. Hence we have in Plautus, Merc. iii. 20. “ My 
father is a Fly, we can go no where without meeting him aud Cicero jocosely says, 
*^Pner abige Mnscas ," — “ Boy, drive away the Flies T The reader will observe the 
reference this^bears to the other part of the S/temamit/is character, — “ she is in king’s 
palaces in halls of royal resort, parade, and festivity. Certainly, this remark might 
also be made by the writer of the Proverbs, as to the insect Fly : — Has he any 
covert allusion to the other despicable character ? 

The ideal resemblances coincident in the Hebrew and Latin may be traced, perhaps, 
still farther: for Vitruvius calls a knobbed or bossed nail, ^'muscarius clavus ” — which 
we might translate, “ a fly-headed nail and Schindler refers the Hebrew shemah, 
whence [Shemantah, and) Shemamith, to the sense of ncevus, which denotes an excres- 
cence in a body, a knot in wood; or, rather, a rising bump, wheal, or blotch. But 
not to insist on this, we proceed to observe, that the same author in his Lexicon con- 
siders the Hebrew word zebub, with its Chaldee and Arabic cognates, as including 
the whole of winged insects ; evkx, the gnat ; vespat the wasp ; cestrv»% the gad-fly ; 
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and erabro, the hornet : this certainly implies the inclusion of true Flies, generally ; a 
species well known to be sufficiently numerous. Moreover, that this word should 
hardly be restrained to a single species of Fly, maybe inferred from the pun employed 
in playing on the appellation of the deity Beelzdntb, ** Lord of Flies,” to convert it into 
Beelzebul, “ Lord of the Dunghill.” — This, 1 apprehend, alludes to the disposition of 
certain kinds of Flies, which roll themselves and their eggs in the filth of such places ; 
so that the change of name has a reference, a degrading reference, to the manners of 
the symbol of this deity, including no doubt, a sarcastic sneer at those of his wor- 
shippers. The general import of this word may be farther argued from what Pliny 
tells us, lib. X. cap. 18. concerning the deity Achorem, from the Greek Acltor, ; 
which may be from the Hebrew Ekron or Accaron, the city where Beelzebvol the 
“ Lord of Flies,” was worshipped. “ The inhabitants of Gyrene,” says he, “ invoke 
the assistance of the god Ac/torem, when the multitude of Flies produces a pestilence ; 
but when they have placated that deity by theia ofierings, the Flies persih imme- 
diately.” Whether only owe* species of Fly pestered the Cyrenaicum does not 
appear. 

On the whole, we infer, that oreb signifies a certain kind of Fly — the Dog-fly ; and 
that zehub signifies flies in general ; — whether Shemamah, Shemamith, may be taken 
for a Fly, also, must be left to the decision of the reader. 

W . B. Bt'llori considered the god of Flies, as the god of bees also : for which he 
has authority from antiquity. Vide Plate of Beelzebub, No. dccxxxix. and the 
Article Honey in the Dictionary. 

OF THE IIORSE-LEECH. 

THE Horse-Leech has two daughters, crying, Give, Give. Pror. xxx. 15. 

WE deviate a little from the strictness of order, with intent to avail ourselves of the 
illustration afforded by the foregoing article, the Fly, as applicable, in several par- 
ticulars, to our present subject. Flies, says Barbut, “ are lascivious, troublesome 
insects, that put up with every kind of food hence the metaphorical Flies of the 
Greeks and the Romans ; and hence, if our conjecture be right, the remark of the 
sagacious writer, that Flies take hold with their hands, and are in King’s palaces.” 
But, if in this chapter this familiar itisect becomes a metaphorical Fly, iu a secondary, 
or covert sense, what forbids us from taking metaphorically another term dmwn 
from the class of vermes, the Horse-Leech ? in the original, Olukah. 

The root of the term Olukah signifies, in Arabic, to adher e, to stick close, to 
^fast ; and certainly, this well expresses the nature of the Leech. Hence the remark 
• of Horace, which is confirmed by every day’s experience : 

Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, Hirudo. 

lie fastens on you— — 

And like a Leech, voracious of his food, 

Quits not bis cruel hold, till gorged with blood. 

Not content with this, the Leech some times will not withdraw his head from the 
action of sucking, but leaves it in the wound he had made ; as Pliny informs us, 
lib. xxxii. 10. who observes, that Messaliuus, a person of consular d^nity, lost 
his life by such an accident. Blood, then, is the food of the Leech ; and wWe it 
finds blood it fastens with unremitted adhmnce. 
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TJnhap|)ily for mankind, the moral world has its leeches also : and we learn from 
Norberg’s jLexidion of the Syro-Chaldaic, that the answering term, beside its primary 
signification of Leech, imports Lihidinosae, Tympanislae, Incantatores, et Melricantes: 
and is used in connection with dumb ainl deaf demons ; and with the (supposed) 
demon of the Niglit Mare. W e might appeal to not a few of our yonng men of 
fashion, whether they have not found to their <! 08 t (he LiUndimmv of the Opera, 
and other public establishments, at home and abroad, the Danseuses ainl C hnnteusee,' 
the Jiadarmas, and Cautalrices of France and Italy, stick like Leeches, while they had 
any hope of drawing blood ? Under this metaphor the sentiment of thi* passage is, 
“ Professional prostitution is insatiably avaricious : nor is it alone ; it breeds two 
greedy (female) offspring, constantly teazing for adilitional gifts, insensible to the 
exhaustion and rnin of tlieir paramour.” With what propriety a term susceptible of 
this double sense is ein|)loyed by the Hebrew moralist, may be left without farther 
comment to the judgment of the reader. Comp. Prov. vi. 24. et seq. vii. 5. et seq. 
Bcclusi ix. 2-B. et al. What says Juvenal, of a similar character? 

Prodiga non ftenfU pereuntcni fmnina censuin: 

At mint exhaitUa redivirns puUulel arcti 
Mummus, et e plena semper iollaiur acervo^ 

Non unquam repulal, quanli sibl gaudia consient. Sat. vi. 


THE CiNAT. 

COMMENTATORS not infrequently difler from our worthy translators in the 
only place where they use the word (runt, Matth. xxii. 24. by introducing another 
insect, more immediately referable, as they suppose, to the subject th(;re intended ; 
— on till' other hand, the i.w. W^isdom, Philo, Origen, and Jerom, consider the 
insects which produced the plague translated of JLice, Exod. viii. Id. as rather 
effected by (tiiats. It will be remarked, that the miracles performed in Egypt, 
refer mostly, if not entirely, to the wafer, and to the air; Gvats would be a mixture 
of both. Barbnt .says of these creatures, “ Jfefore they turn to flying insects, they 
have been m some manner fishes, under two difl’erent forms. We observe in stag- 
nating waters, from the beginning of May till winter, small grubs, with their 
heads downwards, their hinder-parts on the surface of the water; from which part 
arises sideways a kind of vent-hole, or small hollow tube, like a funnel, and this is 
the organ of respiration. The head is armed with hooks, that serve to seize insects 
and bits of grass, on which it feeds. On the sides are placed four small fins, by 
the help of which the insect swims about, and dives to the bottom, 'fhese larvae 
retain their form during a fortnight or three weeks, after which period they turn to 
chrysalids. All the parts of the winged insect are distinguishable through the out- 
ward robe that shrouds them. The chrysalids are rolled up into spirals. The 
situation and shape of the windpipe is then altered, it consists of two tubes, near 
the head, which occupy the place of the stigmata, through which the winged insect 
is one day to breathe. After three or four days strict fasting, they pass to the 
state of Gnats. A moment before water was its element, but now, become an 
aerial insect, he can no longer exist in it. He swells his head, and bursts his 
enclosure. The robe he lately wore turns to a ship, of which the insect is the mast 
and sail. If at the instapt the Gnat displays his wings, there arises a breeze, it 
proves to him a dreadful hurricane : the water get^ into the ship, aod the insect, 
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who is not yet loosened from it, sinks, and is lost. But in calm weather, (be Gnat 
forsakes his slouch, dries himself, flics into the air, and seeks to pump the alimen- 
tary juice of leaves, or the blood of man and beasts. It is impossible to behold, 
and not admire the amazing structure of its sting, which is a tube, containing five 
or six spicula, of excjuisite minuteness ; some dcnlatcd at their extremity like the 
head of an arroAv, others sharp-edged like razors. These spicula, introduced into 
the veins, act as pum^Hsuckers, into which the blood ascends by reason of the 
smallness of the capillary tubes. The insect injects a small quantity of liquor into 
the wound, by which the blood becomes more fluid, and is seen through the micro- 
cope j)assing through those spicula. The animal swells, grows red, and does not 
«|uit its hold till it has gorged itself. The female deposits her eggs on the water, 
by the help of her moveable hinder part and her legs, placing them one by the side 
of another, in the form of a little boat. This vessel, composed of two or three 
hundred eggs, swims on the water for two or three days, after which they are 
hatched. If storms arise, the boats are sunk. Every month there is a fresh progeny 
of these insects. Were they not devoured by swallows, by other birds, and by 
several ('arnivorous insects, the air would be dai’kened by them. Gnats, in this 
country, however trotd)lesome, do not bite so severely, as the musketo-flies of 
foreign* parts. Both by day and night these insects enter houses, and when people 
are in bed, and would sleep, they begin their disagreeable humming noise, by 
degrees ap])roach the bed, and often fill themselves with blood, sucked from the 
sufl'ering sleeper. Their bite causes blisters in people of any delicacy. Cold 
weather diminishes their activity, but after rain they gather in quantities truly 
astonishing. In the great heats of summer, the air seems to be full of them. In 
some places the inhabitants make fires before their houses, to expel these trouble- 
some guests. Nevertlieless, they accompany the cattle when driven home; and 
they enter in swarms vvlu'revcr they can.” 

“ Gnat moleslus; the The size and general ajipearance of the common 

humming fJnat. At Bossetta, Cairo, and Alexandria arc immense multitudes; 
they disturb sleep at night ; and can hardly be kept out, unh'ss the curtains be 
carefully closed. Forskall. 

“It was not in the power of our .Janissary to protect us from the Gnats, so great 
arc their numbers. 1’lie rice-fields are their breeding places, and they lay their eggs 
in a marshy soil. They are smaller than those of Egypt, but their sting is sharper; 
and the itching they cause is instqjportablc. They are ash coloured, and have white 
spots on the articidation of the legs.’* Hasselcpiist, at Cairo. 

“ Mmqut/os and (trials — their bite was peculiarly venomous, especially near 
Rosetta,. .Many of those disagreeable animals, the Egyptians may say, are also 
inmates of Europe, but in no other country are they so numerous or so voracious 
as in Egypt. Sir R. Wilson, Exped. Egypt, p. 252. 

The reader will judge from these representations, whether the Gnat does not bid 
fair to be the Hebrew 333 , Cinuim; being winged, it would spread over a district or 
country, with equal ease as over a village or a city, and would be equally terrible 
to cattle as to men. It seems also to precede the Dog-Fly, or Zimh, [Compare 
No. ccLxxxiv.] with great propriety. 

It should be a<lded, that thd Gnat is thought to undergo several transformations ; 
l)eing, !. a worm; 2. a nymph; 3.’ an aureHa; 4. a Gnat. It abounds notin ^eat 
rivers, but in ditches, ponds, and repositories df watw. Moses, therefore, did not 

strike 
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strike the river, (the Nile) but clods of earth, as the word readered dust may be 
understood. See Prov. viii. 2d.; Job xii. 24. &c. 

Our Plate represents the male and female Gnat of the natural size; viith the male 
or brush-horned Gnat, and the nymph, greatly magnified. 

THE SCORPION. 

THERE seems to be no doubt whether the Hebrew word anpy, oJcrab, means a 
Scorpion. The figure of this insect is submitted to inspection on our Plate, but the 
history of it should be known, in order to understand justly the force of passages in 
S. S. where it is mentioned. The reader will observe particularly its articulated tail, 
at the end of which is the sting ; and its pincers, or claws, in front, like those of a 
lobster. “ In the tropical climates the Scorpion is afoot in length. No animal in 
the creation seems endued with such an irascible nature. 'When taken, th(;y exert 
their utmost rage against the glass which contains them : will attempt to sting a 
stick, when put near them ; will sting animals confined with them, without provo- 
cation ; are the cruelest enemies to each other. Maupcirtuis put a hundred together 
in the same glass ; instantly they vented their rage in mutual destruction, universal 
carnage! in a few days only fourteen remained, which had killed and demured all the 
others. It is even asserted, that when in extremity or despair, the Scorpion will 
destroy itself. It is said to be a common experiment in Gibraltar, [and (ioldsmith 
says he had been assured of such a fact, by many eye-witnesses,] to take a Scor- 
pion newly caught, and surrounding him with burning charcoal, when he perceives 
the impossibility of escaping, he stings himself on the back of the head, and in- 
stantly expires." Surely Moses very properly mentions Scorpions among the dangers 
of the wilderness! Deut. viii. 15. And what shall we think of the hazardous 
situation of Ezekiel, who is said to dwell Among Scorpions 1 chap. ii. 6. — people as 
irascible as Ibis venomous insect. Could a fitter contrast be selected by our Lord — 
“ Will a father give a Scorpion to his child, instead of an egg?” Luke xi. 12. 

But the passage most descriptive of the Scorpion is Rev. ix. 3, 4, 6, 10. which 
mentions, — locusts, having power as Scorpions ; not to kill men, but to torment 
them, during five months —with the torment of a Scorpion when he striketh a man : 
they had tails like Scorpions, and stings in their tails. Contrary to the nature of 
locusts, they were not to destroy vegetation, but to infest men. 

Several particulars deserve notice: — 1st. These Scorpions have the power of 
flying. The ancients certainly ranged an insect of some kind, as a flying Scorpion, 
Lucian says (in the Dipsades,) “There are two kinds of Scorpions, oiie residing on 
the ground, large, having claws, and many articulations at the tail ; the other flies 
in the air, and has inferior win^s, like locusts, beetles, and bats.” Strabo, lih. xvi. 
reports, that in Mauritania, are found mony flying Scoqtions ; others without wings.” 
ScHEUZKR mentions other testimonies, 'S^e may add the following from Barbut, 
article Scorpion : “They say, that in 1129, there appeared at Bagdad, in Arabia, 
winged Scorpions with a double tail, which filled all tiie inhabitants w'itb terror, and 
did great mischief.” N. B, Barbut omits his authority. Probably, the ancients 
called that insect a “ flying Scorpion,” which the moderns know by some other name. 

2d. It is observed of these ScorpipuR, that they did not kill men, but only 
torment them, It is not every Scorpion the sting of which is fatal. In Europe 
they are seldom deadly, though always dangerous. “In some of the towns in 
Italy, and in the south of France, it is one of the greatest pests that tormexis mankind i 
yet its malignancy in Europe is trifling, compared to its powers in Africa and the 
Nat. Hist, R 
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East.” Maupertuis caused a dog to be stung — it died : another dog did not die, 
though more severely stung, in appearance : and it seems to be generally true, that 
the sting of the old ones is the most dangerous ; also during the heat of summer; 
which agrees with, — 3d. the Jive months of the Apocalypse : that this was known to 
the ancients, we have the evidence of Tertullian, who says, “ The ordinary time of 
danger is during the Iteais ; the winds of south and south-west, excite its fury and 
Macrobius says, Sat. Hb. i. c. 21 . “ The Scorpion slumbers during winter ; but when 
winter is over, its sting resumes its vigour, of which winter had not deprived 
it.” — 4th. The torment of a Scorpion when he striketh a man, is thus described by 
Uioscoridcs, lib. vii. cap. 7. “ When the Scorpion has stung, the place becomes in- 
flamed, and hardened ; it reddens by tension, and is painful by intervals, being now 
chilly, now burning. The pain soon rises high, and rages, sometimes more, sometimes 
less. A sweating succeeds, attended by a shivering, and trembling ; the extre- 
mities of the body become cold ; the groin swells ; the bowels expel their wind, 
the hair stands on end ; the members become pale, and the skin feels throughout it 
the sensation of a perpetual pricking as if by needles — Such are the torments of 
a Scorpion when he striketh a man ! “ Scorpions, says Dr. E. D. Clarke, are very 

numerous in the desert before Alexandria in Egypt. One of the privates of the 
British army, \vlio had received a wound from a Scorpion, lost the upper joint of his 
fore-finger, before it could be healed.” vol. ii. p. 293. — 6th. As to the formation of tlie 
tail, and the sting ut its point, the reader is referred to the Figure. It remains only 
to be observed, that the ancients had remarked this particularity. So Julian, 
Bpig. on the Heavenly Signs, 

Libra subii, caudaque animal quod dirigit ictum. 

So speaks Hilasius : 

Libraque lance pari, bi violentus acumine caudae. 

And to these we may add Eusthenius, 

Mometttumque sequens, caudaque timendas adunca. 

On the whole, we observe, that however metaphorical is the description of this 
depredator, by the Apocalyptic writer, yet that the foundation of his description 
may readily be discovered in nature; and will be best understood by those who 
are best acquainted with the subject. 

ON THE NARD, AND SPIKENARD. 

CANTICLES, CHAPTER IV. VERSES 13, 14. 

THE subject before us has been enveloped in obscurity, occasioned by those 
difficulties which attend whatever is known through the medium of a dead lan- 
guage, and imperfect information : — but, as the desire of farther knowledge, is 
natural to the ingenuous, this article has often been canvassed as well anciently 
as in later times. The plant which yields the Spikenard, has recently been inves- 
gated by two learned men, whose sentiments we shall offer to the Reader. 

An Account op the NARDUS INDICA, or SPIKENARD. 

By Gilbert Blank, M.D. F.R.S. 

After some introductory observations, the Doctor says, “I have been led to 
these reflections by an account, sent me some time ajgo by my brother in India, 
of the Spikenard, or Nesrdus Indica, a name familiar in the works of the ancient 
physicians, naturalists, and poets ; but the identity of which has not hitherto been 
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satisfactorily Mcertained. He says, in a letter dated Lucknow, December 1780, 
that, “ travelling with the Nabob Visier, on one of hia hunting excursions towards 
the northern mountains, 1 was surprised one day, after crossing the river Kapty, 
about twenty miles from the foot of the hills, to perceive the air perfumed with an 
aromatic smell ; and, on asking the cause, 1 was told it proceeded from the routs 
of the grass that were bruised or trodden out of the ground by the feet of the 
elephants and horses of the Nabob’s retinue. The country was wild and uncul- 
tivated, and this was the common grass which covered the surface of it, growing in 
large tufts close to each other, very rank, and in general from three to four feet in 
length. As it was the winter season, there was none of it in flower. Indeed, the 
greatest part of it had been burnt down on the road we went, in order that it might 
be no impediment to the Nabob’s encampments. 

“ I collected a quantity of the roots to be dried for use, and carefully dug up 
some of it, which 1 sent to be planted in my garden at Lucknow. It there throve 
exceedingly, and in the rainy season it shot up spikes about six feet high. Accom- 
panying this, I send you a drawing of the plant in flower, and of the <lried roots, in 
which the natural appearance is tolerably preserved. [Vide Nos. 1, ‘2. on the Plate.] 

“ It is called by the natives l^'erankus, which means literally, in the Hindoo 
language, Fever-Restrainer ^ from the virtues they attribute to it in that disease. 
They infuse about a dram of it in half a pint of hot water, with a small quantity 
of black pepper. This infusion serves for one dose, and is repeated three times a 
day. It is esteemed a powerful medicine in all kinds of fevers, whether continued 
or intermittent. 

“ The whole plant has a strong aromatic odour; but both the smell and the 
virtues reside principally in the husky roots, which in chewing have a bitter, warm, 
pungent taste, accompanied with some degree of that kind of glow in the mouth 
which cardamoms occasion. 

“Besides tin' drawing, a dried specimen has been sent, which vvas in such good 
preservation as to enable Sir Joseph Banks, P. II. S. to ascertain it by the 
botanical characters to be a species of Andropogon. 

“There is great reason, however, to think, that it is the true Nardus Tndica oC 
the ancients ; for, first, the circumstance, in the account above recited, of its being 
discovered in an unfrequented country from the odour it exhaled by being trod 
upon by the elephants and horses, corresponds, in a striking manner, with an 
occurrence related by Arrian, in his History of the Kxjiedition of Alexander the 
(ireat into India. It is there mentioned, lib. vi. cap. 2*2. that, dnring his march 
through the deserts of Gadrosia, the air was perfumed by tin* Spikenard, which 
was trampled under foot by the army ; and that the Phmnicians, wiio accompanied 
the expedition, collected large quantities of it, as well as of myrrh, in order to carry 
them to their own country, as articles of merchandise. This last circumstance 
seems farther to ascertain it to have been the true tardus: for the Phoenicians, 
who, even in war, appear to have retained their genius for commerce, couhl, no 
doubt, distinguish the proper quality of this commodity. 

“ Secondly, though the accounts of the ancients concerning this plant an; 
obscure and defective, it is evident, it was a plant of the order granihm ; for the 
terra arista, so often applied to it, was appropriated by them to the fructification of 
grains and grasses, and seems to be a word of Greek original to denote the most 
excellent portion of those plants, which are the most useful in the vegetable creation 
for the sustenance of animal life, and nature has also kindly made tVin the most 
abundant in all parts of the habitable earth. The term spica is ap| led to plants 
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of the natural order verticiUatce, in which there are many species of fragrant plants, 
and the lavender, which being an indigenous one, aftbrding a grateful perfume, 
was called Nardus Italica by the Romans ; but we never find the term arista 
applied to these. The poets, as well as the naturalists, constantly apply this latter 
term to the true Nardus. Statius calls the Spikenard odoralas anstce. Ovid, in 
mentioning it as one of the materials of the Phtenix’s nest, calls it Nardi levis 
arista; and a poem, ascribed to Lactantius, on the same subject, says, his addit 
teneras Nardt pubentis aristas, where the epithet pubentis seems even to ]>oint out 
that it belonged to the genus Andropogm, a name given to it by Linnaeus from this 
circumstance. Oalen says, that though there are various sorts oi Nardus, the term 
NapSu ara^vq, or Spikenard, should not be appli«‘d to any but the Nardus Indica. 
It would appear, that the Nardus Ceitica was a plant of a <juite different habit, and 
is supposed to be a species of Valeriana. The description of the Nardus Jndica by 
Pliny does not indeed correspond with the appearance of our specimen; for he 
says it is fnitcx radire piugtn et crassd; whereas ours has small fibrous roots. But 
as Italy is very remote from the native country of this )>lant, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that others, more easily procurable, used to be substituted for it; and the 
same author says, that there were nine different plants by which it could be imi- 
tated and adulterated. There would be strong temptations to do this from the 
great demand for it, and the expense an<l difficulty of distant inland carriage; and 
as it was much used as a perfume, being brought into (jreece and Italy in the form 
of an unguent manufactured in Laodicea, I'arsus, and other towns of Syria and 
Asia Minor, it is probable, that any grateful aromatic resembling it was allowed to 
pass for it. It is probable, that the Nardus of Pliny, and great part of what is now 
imported from the Levant, afid found under that name in the shops, is a plant 
growing in the countries on the Euphrates, or in Syria, where the great emporiums 
of the eastern and western commerce were situated. There is a Nardus Assyria, 
mentioned by Horace ; and Dioscorides mentions the Nardus ISyriacu, as a species 
different from the Indica, which certainly was brought from some of the remote 
parts of India; for both Dioscorides and Galen, by way of fixing more precisely 
the country from whence it comes, call it also Nardus Gangites. 

“ With regard to the virtues of this plant, it was highly valued anciently as an 
article of luxury as well as a medicine. 'I'he favourite perfume which was used at 
the ancient baths and feasts was the unguentum Nardinum ; and it appears, from a 
passage in Horace, that it was so valuable, that as much of it as could be con- 
tained in a small box of precious stone was considered a sort of equivalent for a 
large vessel of wane, and a handsome quota for a guest to contribute at an enter- 
tainment, according to the custom of antiquity. 

Nardo vinum merebere 

Nardi parvus onyx eliciet eadum. 

“The fragrance and aromatic warmth of the Nardus depends on a fixed principle 
like that of cardamoms, ginger, and some other spices. 1 tried to extract the 
virtues of tlie Nardus by boiling water, by maceration in wine and in proof spirits, 
but it yielded them sparingly, and with difficulty, to all these menstrua.’' So far 
Dr. Blane. Phil. Trans, vol. Ixxx. p. 284. 

Miich about the time vvhen this was published ip England, the attention of Sir 
William Jones, in India, was occupied on this very article : his enquiries led him 
to a totally different plant. The following is his account : 
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“ Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darkness is to the nerves : botli cause an 
uneasy sensation; and we naturally love knowledge, as we love light, even w'hen 
we have no design of applying either to a purpose e!»seutially useful. This is 
intended as an apoltigy lor the pains, which have been taken to procure a deter- 
minate answer to a ipiestion of no apparent utdity, but which ought to be readily 
answered in JiuUn, “ What is the Indiau Spikenard r” All agree, that it is an odo- 
riferous plant, the best sort of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about Jtangam- 
ritica or Httugumuh, and on the borders of the country now called Suidn: it is 
mentioned by Dioscoridcs, whose work I have not in my possession ; but his des- 
cription of it must be very imperfect, since neither Linn:eus nor his disciples 
pretend to class it. 

“ in order to procure informatiiiii from the learned natives, it was necessary to 
know the mine of th(‘ plant in .some Asiatic language. The very word uard occurs 
in the song of iSolotnon; hut the name and the thing were both exotick: the 
Hebrew lexicograjihers imagine both to be Indian; but the word is in truth i\v.sja«. 

“The Arabs have borrowed the word nanl, but in the sense, as we learn from 
the Kdmus, of a compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it signified in old Persian, 
the Arabic word sumlml, which, like sumbalali, means an ear or spike, has long been 
substituted for it; and then* can be no doubt, that by the sumbul of India Xha 
Museltiifins understand the same plant with the uai'd of Ptolemy and the JSardo- 
stdehys, or Spikenard, of (jaleii. 

“ A Mnselnian physician from Delhi assured me positively, that the plant was 
not Jatamausi, but Sud, as it is iiaincd in Arabic, which the author of the 'Toh/atul 
Mtimcnhi particularly distingnislies from the Indian Sumbul. He ])rodnced on the 
next day an extract from the Dictionary of Natural History, to which he had refer- 
red ; and 1 [iresent you with a translation of all that is material in it. “ 1. >Si'U has a 
roundish olive-shaped root, externally black, but white internally, and so fragrant 
as to have obtained in Persia the name of Subterranean Musk: its leaf has some 
resemblance to that of a leek, but is longer and narrower, strong, somewhat rough 
at the edges, and tapeiing to a point. 2 Sumucl means a spike or ear, and was 
called uard by the Greeks. There are three sorts of Sumbul or Nardin; but, when 
the word stands alone, it means the Sumbul of India, which is a herb icitkout Jioicer 
or fruit, (he speaks of tin' drug only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a small weasel, 
but not quite so thick, and about the length of a linger. It is darkish, inclining 
to yellow, and very fragrant : it is brought from Iiin<lust(tn, and its medicinal virtue 
lasts three years.” It was easy to procure the dry Jatamansi, which corresponded 
perfectly with the description of the Sumbul ; and, though a native Muselman after- 
wards gave me a Persian paper, wriiten by himself, in which h<‘ represents the 
Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatamansi as three difl'erent plants, 
yet the authority of the Tohjatul Mumm'ui is decisive, that the sweet Sumbul is only 
another denomination of uard, and the physician, w'ho produced that authority, 
brought, as a specimen of sumbul, the very same drug, which my Pandit, who is 
also a physician, brought as a specimen of the Jatamansi : a Brahman of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the same sort, and "told me it was used in their sacri- 
fices; that, when fresh, it was exquisitely sweet, and added much to the scent of 
rich essences, in which it was a principal ingredient; that the merchants brought 
it from the mountainous country to the north-east of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, -and received its Sanscrit names from its resemblunce to locks 
if hair; as it is called Spikenara, 1 suppose from its resemblance to a spike, when 
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il i.s dried, and not from the configuration of its flowers, which the Greeks, proba* 
bly, never examined. The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling 
the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatamansi, which is manifestly the Spikenard of 
our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting of withered stalks and ribs of 
leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish brown capillary fibres, and constituting a 
spike about the size of a small finger. We may on the whole be assured, that the 
Nardtts of Ptolemy, the Indian Sumhul of the Persians and Arabs, the Jatamansi of 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our shops, arc one and the same plant; but to 
what class and geuus it belongs in the Linn;eau system, can only be ascertained 
by an inspection of the fresh blossoms. J>r. Patrick Russell, who always com- 
municates with obliging facility his extensive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that Spikenard is carried over the desert (from India, I presume) to 
Aleppo, where it is used in substance, mixed with otner perfumes, and worn in 
small bags, or in the form of essence ; and kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar 
of roses.” He is persuaded, and so am I, that the Indian Nard of the ancients, and 
that of our shops, is the same vegetable. 

“ I am not, indeed, of opinion, that the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
essential oil of the plant, from which it was denominated, but am strongly inclined 
to believe, that it was a. generick word, meaning what we now call dtar, either the 
dlar of roses from Cashmir and Persia, that of Cetaca or Pandanus, from the West- 
ern coast of India, or that of Jig nr u, or aloe-wood, from Asam or Cochinchina, the 
])roress of obtaining which is described by AbulfazI, or the mixed perfume called 
dh1r, of which (he principal ingredients were yellow sandal, violets, orange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, rose-water, musk, and true Spikenard : all those essences and com- 
positions were costly ; and most of (hem being sold by the Indians to the Persians 
and Arabs, from whom, in the time of Octavius, they were received by the Syrians 
and Homans, (hey must have been extremely dear at .Jerusalem and at Rome. 
There might also have been a pure nardine oil, as Athena;us calls it ; but nardum 
probabl y meant (and Koenig was of the same opinion) an Indian essence in general, 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had, or was commonly thought to have, 
the most exquisite scent.” 

When the PhUosophicul Transactions, containing the Essay of Hr. Blane, 
reached India, iSir Wm. Jones supported his opinion by additional arguments; but 
their application is not much to our present purpose. He say.s, 

“My own emjuiries have convinced me, that, the Indian Spikenard, of Dioscorides 
is the Sumbulul Htnd, and that the Sumbulul Hind is the Jatamansi of Amarsinh. 

1 am persuaded, that the true JNard is a species of Valenan, produced in the most 
remote and hilly jiarts of India, such as N6pfil, Morang, and Butan, near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native soil : the commercial agents of the Dlcaraja call it also 
Pampi, and by their account the dried specimens, which look like the tails of 
ermines, rise from the ground, resembling ears of green wheat both in form and color; 
a fact, which perfectly accounts for the names Stachys, Spica, Sumbul, and Khdsh, 
which Greeks, Homans, Arabs, and Persians have given to the drug, though it is 
not properly a spike, and not merely a root, but tim whole plant, which the natives 
gather for sale, before the radical leaves, of which the fibres only remain after a few 
months, have unfolded themselves from the base of the stem. It is used, say the 
Bulan agents, as a perfume and in medicinal unguents, but with other frap;rant 
sulttstam es, the scent and power of which it is thought to increase : as a medicine, 
the} add, it is principally (?Bteemed for complaints in the bowels.” 
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JBoianical Observations on the Spikenard of the Anc^ienis: intended as a Supplement to the 
late Sir Wm. Jones’s Papers. By Wm. Roxburgh, M. D. 

VAX.13&XANA JATAXIfltAinSZ. 

Generic Character. — Flowers triandrous, leaves entire, four-fold, tlie inner radical 
pair petioled, and cordate ; the rest smaller, sessile, and sub-lanceolate ; seeds 
crowned with a pappus. 

The plants now received, are growing in tw<;i small baskets of earth; in each 
basket there appears above the earth between thirty and forty hairy spike-like 
bodies, but more justly compared to the tails of Ermines, or small Wea.se/s; from 
the apex of each, or at least of the greater part of them, there is a smooth lanceo- 
late, or lanceolate-oblong, three or five uer\ed, short-petioled, acute or obtuse, 
slightly serrulate hiafortwo shooting forth. [The term sjjica, or spike, is not so 
ill applied to this substance as may he iniagined ; several of the Indian grasses, well 
known to me, have spikes almost exactly resendtling a single straight piece of 
nardus: and when those hairs (or flexible m'ista-like bristles) are removed, Pliny’s 
yrorA&yfrutex radicepingui et crassa,” are by no means inapplicable. See Nos. 3, 4, 
5, 6 , 7.] No. 6 . represents one of them in the above state ; and on gently removing 
the fibres or hairs which surround the short peliols of these leaves, 1 find it consists 
of numerous sheaths, of which one, two, or three of the upjjer or interior ones are 
entire, and have their fibres connecteil by a light-brown coloured membranous 
substance, as at b; but in the lower exterior sheaths, where this connecting mem- 
brane is decayed, the more durable hair-like fibres remain distinct, giving to the 
whole the appearance of an Ermine's tail ; this part, as well as the root, are evi- 
dently perennial. The root itself (beginning at the surface of the earth where the 
fibrous envelope ends) is from three to twelve inches long, covered with a pretty 
thick light-brown coloured bark ; from the main root, whicli is sometimes divided, 
there issue several smaller fibres. No. 5. is another plant with a long root ; here the 
hair-like sheaths, beginning at o, are separated from this, the))erennial part of the stem, 
and turned to the right side ; at the apex is seen the young shoot, marked h, which is 
not so far advanced as at No. C. ccc show the remains of last year’s annual stem. 
When the young shoot is a little farther advanced than in No. 5. and not so far 
as in No. 6. they resemble the young convolute shoots of inonocotyledonous plants. 

June J795. The whole of the above plants have |)erished, without producing 
flowers, notwithstanding every care that could possibly be taken of them. The 
principal figure in the drawing, marked No. 4. and the following description, as 
well as the above definition, arc therefore chiefly extracted from the engraving and 
description in the second volume of the Researches, and from the information 
communicated to me by Mr. Burt, the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya, and who gave Sir Wm. Jones the drawing and description 
thereof. [Which we have copied from the Calcutta Edition. Vide No. 3. Plate.] 

Di:SCB.ZFTZOXf OF XBZl PX.ANT. 

Rent, it is already described above. Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrons sheaths, &c, 

os above described ; the upper part herbaceous, snbcrect, simple, from six,to twelve inches long. 
Leaves four-fold, the lowermost pair of the four radical are opposite, sessile, oblong, forming, as 
it were, a two-valved spathe ; the other pair are also oposite, petioled, cordate, margins waved 
and pointed ; those of the stem sessile and lanceolate ; all are smooth on both sides. 

Corymo terminal, first division trichotomous. Bracts awled. Calyx scarce any. 

Corol one petaled, funnel-shaped, tube somewhat gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, project abovejhe tube of the oorol ; anthers incumbent. 

Pistil, germ beneath. Style erect, length of the tube. Stigma simple. 

Pericarp, a single seed crowned with a pappus. 
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7'he result of these observations is ; that there grew in Arabia and Syria a fra- 
grant grass, which was considered as a Nard, and was probably known under that 
name. But, 2. The true Indian Nard, or Spikenard, was a plant of a different kind, 
not native of Syria. 3. The dljjlL or essential fragrance of this plant, is called 
absolutely nard, or spikenard; wtSh might be its ancient appellation. 

I apprehend that these three particulars occur in Scripture: and that they deserve 
attention. This word nard is repeated somewhat awkwardly. Cant. iv. 13, 14. 
“ Camphire with s/>iAe«ard; spikenard with saffron.” Why should this plant be /wice 
named? It will appear that this peculiarity struck us fonnely, (vide “ on Solomon’s 
Song.” No. cccxcv.)and not without reason: but if we may suppose that the first nard 
means the Syrian or Arabian plant, (or, the whole genus of scented grasses, “ three 
sorts of JS’ardiu") which no doubt was familiar to Solomon, whereas the second 
nard means the Indian nard, true spikenard, then it is very probable that the words 
are clear, and that the latter word merely wants some discriminating epithet, ans- 
wering to spike, which transcribers not understanding have dropped; or, that a dif- 
ferent mode of pronunciation distinguished the names of these two plants when 
mentioned in discourse: [they are differently /lo/wfed in the printed copies] and I 
think it worth observing, that the first woni is nardim (plural) — “ Copherim ( Henna- 
plants, plural) with Nardim, — nards." But the following seems to be put absolutely, 
*‘Nard, or the iVorrf (singular) with the Croons." 'J’his distinction, if admitted, and it 
certainly was admitted by the ancients, (and in the Arabic Dictionary of Natural 
History), as we have seen above, removes the difficulty, and justifies tiie passage. 

The third acceptation of the tenn nard, or spikenard, occurs in the Gospels. 
Mark xiv. 3- mentions "ointment of spikenard, very previous;" which, ver. 5. is said 
to have been worth more than three hundred pence (denarii); and John, xii. 3. 
mentions “a /»©««</ of ointment of spikenard, very costly; — the house was filled 
with the odour of the ointment; — it was worth three hundred pence” (denarii). As 
this evangelist has determined the (quantity — a pound — and the lowest value' (for 
Mark says more) was eifi'hl pounds fifteen shillings, we may safely suppose that this 
was not a Syrian production, or made from any fragrant grass growing in the 
neighbouring districts; but was a true of Indian Spikenard ; " very costly." 

It will bear a cpiery, also, whether there might not be in the answer of our Lord, 
some allusion to the remoteness of the country from whence this unguent was 
brought; “ wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world 
(Xoirfiov ) — ^shall be her memorial.” q. d. “ This unguent came from a distant country, 
to be sure, but the Gospel shall spread to a much greater distance, yea, all over 
the world; so that in India itself, from whence this unguent came, shall the memo- 
rial of its apjilieafion to my sacred person, be mentioned with honour.” 

The above instance, I think clear: perhaps, we may now revert with advantage 
to the Canticles, where we find the Bride saying, “ My spikenard sendeth forth the 
smell thereof.” From the word nard being singular here, literally “ my nard giveth 
his scent ;’ shall we say this was in the form of an “essence, in a small bag”? or, 
was it a number of sprigs of the fragrant grass, worn like a nosegay in the bosom 
of this lady? The “ savour of her good ointments” is mentioned verse 3. as highly 
attracfii e: and nothing could exceed an dtar of Spikenard. The passages mutually 
illustrate each other. Comp. No. Dclxix. 
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TO di'^tribute the objects of contemplation into various departments, is manifestly attended 
with numerous advanta<Tes. The jmisuin^ of such a method is not dissimilar to the improve- 
ments winch have tak(‘n jilacc* in mechanical opi»rations by the division of* labour; and in thi 
piesent , our discoveru's on every topic havr hereby beem most ra]>idl\ piomoted. 

All the subjects ol‘ discussion oi notice in the Bil)le maybe’ comprehended under the if>lhmin^ 
classification * — 

Lirrii A i iniK — which regards (wery (onsideratum relative to the Lanprua'^p’, Hiblic»i;i aphv, 
Learning, and Criticism of tlie Sacu’d Writings. 

CosMor; HAPii Y — presenting a (on^plete map or delineation of t!ie Cniverse: terraepnous 
aonal, and celestial. 

'rnroi.ofiY — which, while it devedopes the principles and yrri’cepts of geiiuim’ Religion. 
( onstitiites the prominent design of the Inspiied Volume. 

Natprai. Science — com]n'ehendmg whatevei belongs to the interesting pursuits of 
(xeology, Botany, and Zoograjiln 

iM a N ofac riTR r:s — [larliculnl) thosi* which udate to tlu’ food and raiment, and therebv tin 
well-being cd’ inaukind. , 

The Aims — which mav be considered in the usual order of C’ommon and Fine: the toiinn 
including tliose of Agiiculline. Budding, Navigation, Commerce, War, and the latter, such 
Music, Writing, Sculpt me, and Painting. 

Sciences — lueaning thos'* which are generally understood by the iMathematus. .furis_ 
prudence, Medicine, and the oiIhu* unnn parts of Natural and Moral Philosojdiy 

History — in connection with which may be associated whatever is suitably arranged uiuhr 
( hronology. Antiquities, Biography, and Mythology. 

Upon these principles the following outline of the .subjects distributed through the Dictionary 
and Fragments is submitted to the Biblical student, for the purpose of shewing the variety and 
extent of* information which lliey comprise, although the several topic‘s of investigation are in 
the work ils(‘lf arranged in the usual alphabetical order. 

A 



I SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS. 

I. LITERATURE. 

i . IjANCil' A(}E. — Definition. — Terms or significant Words. — Originals of Scripture. — Cognate 
Dialects. 

♦ 

^ Gll7\ M M A U. — Orthography. — Syntax. — Etymology. — Prosody. 

KHETORK \ — Specit's of Composition. — Figures of Speech. — V arieties of Style. 

1. ('RITICISM. — Manuscripts. — Versions. — Various Readings. — Printed Editions. — Modes of 
Interprelation. 

’*>. LEARNING. — Primary Terms. — Distinguished Persons. — Places and Sources of Instruc- 
tion. — Extent of ancient Science. 

h. BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Writings or Books. — Their Materials, Forms, and modes of Preserva- 
tion. — (\illections. — Sacred Authors. — Scripture Quotations. 


IL COSMOGIIAPIIY. 

I. GEOGRAPHY. — Pielirainaries. — Countries and Places in Asia — Africa — Europe. 

METEOROLOGY. — Atmosiihorc: including air, wind, clonds.— Weather : including ram, 
snow, thunder, seasons. 

ASTROGR.APHY. — Heavens. — The Heavenly Bodies. — Phenomena. — Historical Events 
and (onsiderations. 


III. THEOLOGY. 

i INTRODUCTORY. — Explanation of Teuns. — Sources of Information. — Progressive Deve- 
lopemenl. 

THE DIVINE BEING. — Names or Appellations. — Attiibutes oi Pertections. — Divine 
Personality. — Pm poses and Works. 

(CREATED BEINGS. — Corporeal. — Spiritual. — Compound. 

4 INSTITUTIONS. — Divine Worship. — Religious Festivals. — Varied Observances. — The 
Chiircli — Sects. 

1 lDOLVTRA^ — Significant Names. — Origin and Progrt'ss. — Idols of different Ages and 
Nations. 


I Y. NATURAL SC lENCE. 

1 GEOLOCJY. — Preliminaries. — C'ustomary Terms. — Principal (V^mpositions : earths, waters, 
stones, metals. 

BOTANY. — Expositions. — Parts of Plants, — Properties and production of Plants. — Their 
gen(*ral classification, into Herbs, Slirubs, and Trees. 

*. ZOOGRAPH Y. — Scripture Arrangement into five Classes: — man, beasts, birds, reptiles, 
fishes. 
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Hi 


MANUFACTURES. 

1. FOOD. — Varieties. — Modes of preparing: — Meat; as vegetables, honey, bread, cheese — 
Drink ; as water, milk, wine. 

'2. RAIMENT. — Ancient Habits — Paits of Dress. — Mateiials and Forms. — Sacerdotal Vest-* 
ments. — Female Ornaments. 


VI. ARTS. 

1 AGRICULTURE — Impiemenis — Soils. — Tillage — Productions. — Live Stock. 

2. ARCHITECTURE.— Civil.— Coinniercial.--Naval.— Military. 

3 MUSIC — Antiquity. — Progressive History. — Allusions. — Inslrmnents : — stringed, iliued, 
pulsatory. 

\ W RITING. — Explanations. — l^mgiaving. — Hieioglyphics. — (iimlual Improv«'uienis ~ * 
Di awing. 


ML SMENCES. 

1 ARITHMETIC. — Scientific W ords. — F igures — Numbeis. — Weights. — Measuics. — Monev . 

2 NATURAL PHIT.<OSOPHY. —Optics — Mechanics — Hydraulics. — Electritiiy. ('heuustr\ 
li MORAL PHILOSOPHY. — Logic — Miaaphysics. — Ethics or Moral Science. 

I M EDICIN E. — Physiology. — Nosology.— Pharmacy 

J UKISPR I IDENCE. — Introductory Notices — Rights of Persons —Rights of Things. — 
Private Wrongs. — Public Wrongs 


VIII. HISTORY. 

I. CHRONOLO(i Y.— \'anoub Systems — Divisions of‘ Time. — Modes of Notation. — S< iipture 
Pel lods. 

2 BIOGRA PHY. — (lenealogy. — Heraldry. — Prominent and leading Churacleis. 
i ANTIQUITIES. — Miscellanies or particulais omitted. 




GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE DICTIONARY AND FRAGMENTS. 


The articles in the Dictionary are referred to under the several word^ and columns. The Fragments are referred as 
Vol. I. and IL Vol. 1. being divided into two parts with distinct paginn, the second division is pointed out by dlT. 9- 
N. H. refers to the Natural History, at the end of the Fragments, Vol. II. The words in the Dictionary to which 
nothing beyond a mere reference could lie given, are omitted in the Index, as unnecessary. 


A. 

A, the first letter in all alphabets. 

its uses and applications among tlie Hebrews and 
Greeks, 

Aaron, import of the word. Jlaron, col. 1. 

appointed the prophet and interpreter of Moses, 
ibid. 

separated to the priest’s office, ibid. 

yielded to the solicitations of the people in mak. 

ing the golden calf, col. 9. 
excluded from the promised land, col. 3. 
his character, col. 3 and 5. 
possessed some autliority among the Israelites, 
before his divine appointment, col. 4. 
his conduct in tlie matter of the golden calf, 
col. 6, 7. Fragments, vol. i. page 4. 
the probable writer of some parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, col. 8, Frag. i. 4. 
liis office in the Israelitish camp. Frag. i. 4. 
kept accurate journals during the wanderings 
in the wilderness, ibid, 
his sepulchre. Frag. ii. 149. 

Abagarus, king of Edessa. Magarus, col. ). 
his supposed letter to our Saviour, col. 2. 

Abana, called Clirysorrhoas, by the Greeks. Abana, 
col. 1. 

a river of Damascus, col. 2. 

Abba, a Syriac word. Abba, col. 1. 

its use not permitted to slaves, when addressing 
the head of a family, ibid, 
its derivation and import, col. 2. 

Aben-Ezra, account of his wiitings, Rab, col. 8. 

Abimelech, king of Gerar, his design in taking Sarai 
into his haram. Abram, col. 8. 

Abraham, probably an idolater originally. Abram, 
col. 1. 

his original country. Frag. ii. 69, 206. 
his reasons for proceeding northward fW>m 
Chaldea, Abram, col. 6. 
a man of property in his oan country, col. 6. 
conformed to an oriental custom in calling Sarai 
his sister, col. 6. 

his tenderness in dismissing Hagar and Ishmael, 
col. 9. 

the covenant made with him by God, col. 10. 


Abraham, circumstances connected with his entertain- 
ment of the angels, col. II. 
eastern traditions concerning him. Zoroaiter, 
col. 14. 

believed also to have been tlie same with Zoro- 
aster, by the Persian Magi, col. 20. 

Jewish traditions concerning him, col. 21. See 
also Zoroaiter, col. 3, 

pilgrimage to his tomb at Hebron, made by the 
Mahomedans, col. 23. 

ranked among the gods by Alexander Severus, 
col. 24. 

claimed as tlie founder of the Sabiaii and Indian 
sects, col. 26. 
his travels. Frag. ii. 207. 
a miracle necessary to his recovery of Sarah from 
the haram of Abimelech, and why ? Frag, 
i. 16. 

revelation of, apocryphal book. IX. Apoealgpiis, 

Abravanel, account of his writings. Rab. col. 8. 

Absalom, son of David, his pillar still existing in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Absalom, col. 3. 
Frag. i. 443. 

Abstinence from flesh, probably prevailed before the 
deluge. Abstinence, col. 2. 
from wine, enjoined on the Jewish priests, ibid, 
differences of opinion on the practice among the 
early Christians, ibid. 

Abyssinia, Ethiopia proper. Ethiopia, col. 3. ^ 

Abyssinians, adopt Jewish customs in consecrating 
their kings, Frag. i. 19. 
a mixed people. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 39. 

Achan, put to aeatli by order of Joshua, Achan, 
col. 1. 

his family justly shared in his punishment, col. 2. 
suggestions for better understanding his history, 
ibid. 

Achsah, Caleb’s daughter, solicits a field firom her 
father, during her marriage procession. 
Frag. i. 148. 

Acrostics. See LeUers. 

Acts of the Apostles, the previous knowledge reouired 
to read this book with advantage. Aet$ of 
the Apostles, col. 2. 

a spurious book, supposed to have been written 
by Abdias, ibid. 
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AcIb of St. Peter, the recognitions of Clement so 
called. Acts of the Apostles, col. 3, 

Acts of St. Paul, col. 3. 

Acts of St. .Tohn, attributed to Abdias, ibid. 

Acts of St. Andrew, ibid. 

Acts of St. ThoiOas, attributed to Abdias, ibid. 

Acts of St. Philip, ibid. 

Acts of St. Matthias, col. 4. 

Ad, son of Amalek. Amalek, col. 3. 

Adain, the first man, why so named. 1. Adam, 
col. 1, 2. 

made in the ima^e of God, col. 3. 
considerations r^ative to his character, col. 5. 
his ignorance of many subjects compatible with 
liis high intellectual endowments, col. 6. 
his language probably very circumscribed, col. 7. 
the test of his obedience considered, col. 8. 
tlui cause and nature of his death, col. 10. 
Rabbinical traditions concerning him, col. 
12, 17. 

opinions relative to his salvation, col. 13. 
Mahometan traditions concerning him, ibid. , 
Revelation of. VII. Apocalypsis. 

Adder. See Asp. Serpents, ^ 

Adjuration. See Oath. 

Adonis, ceremonies in his worship. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 21, 
Ins reference to Noah, p. 22. 
worshipped as Osiris by the Egyptians. Adonis, 
and Frag. i. div. 2. p. 20, 
river of. Adonis, col. 2. 

Adoration, kinds and attitudes of. Adoration, 
by kissing, Frag. i. p. 338. 

Adultery, its guilt. Adultery, col. 1. 

punished \Mth death by the Jewish law, ibid, 
the narrative of thcMoman taken in, col. 2. 

wanting in many Greek copies, col. 3. 

its genuineness defended, col. 4. 

Advocate. Paracletus, col. 1. Frag. ii. p. 302. 
Agapse, a feast of the primitive church. Agapat, 
sometimes preceded the eucliarist, ibid. 

Jewish festivals partly corresponding to it, ibid. 
Ages of the world, their distribution. Ages, col. 1. 
patriarchal, col. 2. 

Agriculture, imjdements of. Frag. i. p. 84, 462. 
Ahaz, king of Judah. I. Ahaz. 

siin.dial of. Dial, col 2. Frag. i. p. 5. 
introduced foreign curiosities into Judea, col. 6. 
Alexander the Great, marches against Jerusalem. 
I, Alexander, col. 1. 
offers sacrifices in the temple, col. 2. 
favours the Jews, ibid. 

E ursues Darius, ibid. 

anishes the Samaritans, ibid, 
his death, col. 4. 

Jewish traditions concerning him, ibid, 
oriental accounts of him, col. 6, 

Alexander Jannaius, son of flyrcanus. IH. Alex- 
ander, col. 1. 

obtains the government of Judea, col. 2. 
marches against Ptolemais, ibid. 

' Porapey marches against him, ibid, 
makes an alliance with Cleopatra, col. 3. 
the Jews of Jerusalem insult and reproach him, 
col. 4. 

makes war on Moab and Ammon, ibid. 


Alexander Jannssus, defeated by Eucserus. IIL Alex- 
ander, col, 4. 

his acts of cruelty at Jerusalem, col. 5. 
defeated by Aretas, king of Arabia, ibid, 
his successes in Arabia, ibid, 
his death, ibid. 

Alexander, son of Aristobulus, carried captive to 
Rome, whence he escaped to Judea, and 
raised an army, but is defeated by Gabinius. 
IV. Alexander, col. 1 . 

espouses the cause of Csesar, against Pompey, 
col. 2. 

taken prisoner by Scipio, and put to death at 
Antioch, col. 2. 

Alexander, son of Herod, honoured by Augustus at 
Rome. VI r. Alexander, col. 1. 
returns to Jerusalem, and marries Glaphyra, ibid, 
carried to Rome by Herod, who accuses him of 
conspiring against his life. col. 2. 
reconciled to his father, Herod, and returns to 
Judea, ibid. 

arrested by H(*rod, for conspiring against him, 
col. 3. 

restored to favour, and imprisoned a tliird time, 
col. 4. 

an assembly convened by Herod to deliberate on 
his punishment, col. 6. 

put to death at Samaria, by order of Herod, col. 6. 
For other persons of this name, vide Dictionary, 
sub verbis, 

Alexandra, or Salome, wife of Aristobulus, obtains 
the regency of Judea. I. Alexandra. 

Alexandra, daughter of Aristobulus, married to 
Pompey. II. Alexandra. 

Alexandra, daughter of Hircauus, writes to Cleopatra, 
and attempts to escape into Egypt, but is pre« 
vented by Herod. III. Alexandra, col. 2. 
put to death, cOl, 3. 

Alexandria, of Egypt, possessed successively by the 
Greeks, Romans, and Mahometans. Alex- 
andria, col. 2. 

the tomb of St. Mark shewn there, ibid. 

Its Jewish and Christian schools, col. 3. 
received the gospel by St. Mark, ibid, 
the French expelled thence by the English 
troops, ibid. 

a name given to Troas, Frag. ii. p. 362. 

Alexandrian MS. of the Bible. Bible, col. 20. 

Allegory, frequent in Scripture. Allegory. 

the ancient pliilosophers much attached to it in 
their discourses, col. 2. 

Alleluia, an expression of joy and praise. Alleluia, 
col, 1. 

a similar expression among the Greeks, &c. coi. 2. 

Almsgiving enjoined. Begging. 

Altar, at Athens dedicated to the unknown God, ibid. 
— ■ — various opinions relative to it, ibid. 

— Doddridge quoted on it, col. 3. 
of burnt offerings. Frag. i. p. 505. 
of incense, described. Frag. i. p. 510. 

Altars, their antiquity. Altar, col. 1. 

vanous kinds, ibid, and Frag. i. p. 210. 

A math, a city of Syria. Emath and Amathns. 

Amen, its use by the Jews. Amen, col. 1 
'a title given to Christ, col. 2. 
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Ammon^ an Egyptian deity. IL Ammon, col. 1. 
adored under the symbol of a ram, col. 2. 
had a reference to Ham, ibid, 
the Jupiter of the Greeks, ibid, 
called Jupiter Ammon, col. 3. 

Ammon-No^ a city of Egypt, Frag. ii. p. 102. 
\mmon, son of David, his conduct toivards Tamar 
considered. I. Ammon, 

Amos, one of the minor prophets. I. Amos, col. 1. 

his death, and the style of his prophecies, col. 2. 
Ancestors, selected and acknowledged among the 
Arabians, Frag. i. p. 31. 
among the Jews, ibid. 

Andronicus, governor of Antioch, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, put to death by Onias, the Jewish 
high priest. Andronicus. 

Angarii, or posts, compulsion by. Frag. i. p 44. 

their authority, p. 45. 

Angel, a name of office. Angel, col. 1. 

not mentioned before the captivity, ibid, 
various opinions concerning them, col. 2. 
a title given to Christian bishops, and the minis- 
ters of Jewish synagogues, col. 3. 
gradation in the use of the term, col. 16. 
of punishment, allusions U). Frag. i. p. 287. 
the word used in a sense analagous to providence, 
Angel, col. 12. 

Angels, guardians of God*s people. Angel, col. 3. 
a subordination among them, col. 4. 
their number very gieat, col. 5. 
tlieir existence denied by the Sadducees, ibid, 
religious worship given to them, col. G. 
prophets sometimes had this title, ibid, 
sometimes bore tlie name of God, col. 7, 
tutelary, ibid. 

have occasionally revealed themselves to men. 
col. 14. 

their failures, Frag, ii, p. 7. 
of the elements, Frag. ii. p. 13. 
conjeetures concerning the fallen. Angel, col, 17, 
and Demon, col. 2. 

Animal food, not common before tlie deluge. Frag. i. 
div. 2. p. 83, 

Animals, distinguished by the Jews as clean and 
unclean. Animal, col. I . 
those used for sacrifice, ibid, 
their blood prohibited, ibid, 
remarks on the unclean, Nat. Hist. p. 12. ad Jin. 
Annunciation, the, a Christian iestival. Annunciation, 
col. 1. 

of the angel to Mary, ibid. 

Anointing, anciently used m baptism. Deaconess, col. 2. 
Antichrist, the man of sin, nis number or name. 
Antichrist, col. 2. 

opinions relative to his identity. Frag. i. p. 554. 
Antipas, Herod, obtains the tetrarchy of Galilee and 
Penea, I, Antipas col. 1. 
divorces his wife, and marries Herodias, ibid, 
imprisons John the Baptist, ibid, 
puts John to death, col. 2. 
defeated in war by Aretas, ibid, 
accused to the emperor bv his brother Agrippa, 
and banished to Gaul, ibid, 
sends Christ to Pilate, arrayed in the mock 
insignia of royalty, col. 3. 


Apamcan medal, commemorative of the Delugt*. 
II. Apamea, col. 2. 

Ape, the, adored in Egypt and India. Ape, 

Apis, an Egyptian deity lyomhippcd in India. Apts, 
Apocalypse, grotto of, at Patinos, Frag. i. p, 384. 
Apocalypsis, the levelation of St. John, conjectures 
as to its author. 1. Apocalypsis, col. 1. 
not always received as canonical, col. 2. 
Apocryphal writings. See Apocalypm, and Gospel. 
why so called, and wherefore apocryidial uos- 
]>els ? Gospel. 

Apostate, Scripture uses of tlie teim. Apostate. 
Apostle, Christ so c»iUed. Apostle, col. I, 

a collector of tribute among the Hebrews, ibid. 
St. Paul, the apostle of the high priest, col 2 
Apostles of Christ, ioid. 

Apples of Sodom, suggi‘stions on. Asphaitus, and 
Frag. ii. p. 143. 

Aquila, a convert of St. Paul. 1. Aquila, 

expelled from the Christian chinch, and embraced 
Judaism. II. Aquila. 

character of his translation of Sciipture, col. 2. 
Arabia, its divisions. Arabia, col. 1. 

its population and commerce, col. 2. 

Its geography, col. 3. 

Hindoo conquests in. Frag. ii. p. 92. 

Arabians, their descent. Arabia, col. 2, 3. 
divided into tribes, col. 4. 
their character, col. 5. 

NeibubPs account of them, col. G. 
sketch of their history, col. 8. 
their kings, col. 9. 

their inode of selecting ancestors. Frag. i. p, 31 
their dresses. Frag. i. p. 199. 

Arabs, Bedouin, then wandering life, Frag, i. p. 134. 
their females lay aside the veil in the tent 
Abram, col, 9. 

Ararat, import of the term. Ararat. 

a mountain in Armenia. Ararat. 

Arlm, afterwards called Hebron. Arba, 

A I eh, the triumphant one of Saul. Arch. 

of Titus, at Rome, Frag. i. p, 33(i. 

Arc ojiagites, the supreme judges of Athens. Areo^ 
pagus. 

Aristobul us, a Christian spoken of by Paul, iiitroduc ed 
Christianity into Britain. 11, Aristobulus, 
and Frag. li. p. 2G0, 

Ark of Noah, its construction and dimensions. Ark, 
col. 1. and Frag. i. p. 382, li. p. 141. 
number of beasts received inlo it. Ark, col. 2, 
difficulties connected with the subject, col. 3, 5. 
the wood of which it was made, col. 4, 
symbolized by an egg, Frag. ii. p. 33. 

Ark of the Covenant, described. Frag. i. p. 511. 

whether depositecf in tlie temple after the return 
from Babylon? II. Ark, col. 2. 

Armies, those of the Israelites. Armies, and War, 
col. 2. 


numbers ui eastern, I* rag. i. p. 59. 

Tamerlane’s, p. GO, 

attended by females. Frag. ii. p. 418. 

Armour, ancient. Frag. i. p. 440. 

of Saul, why it would not fi David, Frag. i. 
p. 447. 

of horses, Frag, i, p, 79, 444, 
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Authorised Tenuon of the English Bible. BihU$ 
col. 54. 

various editions of^ col. 66. 

Arrows, divination by. Frag. i. p. 334. 

tnetaphoncal application of the term. Frag. i. 
p. 350, and div. 2. p. 202. 

Arsenals, none in use among the Jews, till the time 
of David. Anmial, 

Ash, Hebrew names beginning with. Frag. i. p. 533. 

Ashes, used in various ways, as expressive of sorrow. 
Ashes. 

Ashtai*oth, a Tyrian goddess. Frag. i. p. 531. 
worshipped at Askalon, Frag. i. p. 528. 

Asia, continent of, tlie most favoured part of the 
globe. I. Asia. 

elevated regions of. Frag. ii. p. 18. 
churches of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 245. 

Asia, Proconsular. If. Asia. 

Asia, the eastern part of the Roman empire. III. Asia, 

Askalon, a city of the Philistines. Askelon, and 
Ascalona. 

derivation and import of Uie name. Frag. i. 
p. 528. 

medals of. Frag. i. p. 529. 

Asmodeus, an evil spirit, rabbinical tales of. Asmo~ 
deus. 

Asps, the method of charming them. Asp. 

Asphaltites, lake, called the Dead Sea and the Salt 
Sea. Asphaltus. 
analysis of its waters, col. 3. 

Ass, the Hebrew custom of riding on them revived 
by Christ I. Ass. 

generally used for riding in the East, Frag. i. 
p. 113. 

unclean by the law. I. Ass, col. 2. 

the Jews accused of worshipping an ass’s head, ib. 

probable origin of the calumny. Frag. i. p. 480. 

Ass of Balaam, conjectures on his speaking. JI. Ass. 
its conduct prefigured that of Balaam, col. 2. 
w ild. III. Ass , and N at. Hist. Frag. ii. p. 23, ad fin. 

Assyria, founded by Ashur, son of Shem. 1. Ashur. 
the most ancient empire in the East, col. 2. 
its extent but small in the time of Abraham, ibid, 
overthrown by Arbaces and Belesis, col. 3. 
the monarchy divided by Nabopolasar, col. 4. 
united to Chaldea and Persia by Cyrus, ibid, 
and Frag. ii. p. 56. 

Asylum, a sanctuary instituted by the grandsons of 
Hercules. Asylum, col. 1. 
among the Hebrews, col. 2. 
in tlie temple of Diana, at Ephesus, ibid. 

Atabyrius, inons. Tabor. 

Athens, inscriptions found there. Atheia, col. 2. 
tlie great festival at, col. 3. 
statue of Minerva there, ibid* 
the Areopagus, col. 4. 

Attitude at table, ancient. Frag. i. p. 161. 

Attitudes of devotion. Frag, ii, p. 396. 

Augustus, emperor of Rome, procured from the senate 
the kingdom of Judfea for Herod. Augustus, 
col. 2. 

assumed the title of high priest among the 
Romans, ibid. 

examined and destroyed many of the Sibylline 
oracles, ibid* 


Aun, import of the word, Fmg. ii. p. 34. 

Azazel, the scape goat AxaxeL 

B. 

Baal, an idol of the Phoenicians, Ac. suflMMied to be 
the sun. BaaL 

his temples generally on eminences, col. 3. 
human victims offered to him, ibid, 
his worship very extensive west of Babylon, 
col. 4. 

in the British islands, col. 5. 

representations of. Frag. i. p. 168. ii. 517. 
Baal-peor, import of the name. Baal-’peor. 

an idol worshipped by the Egyptians, as Adonis 
or Osiris, col. 2. 
the god of impurity, ibid. 

Selden supposed it to be the same as Pluto, 
col. 3. 

inquiries relative to. Frag. ii. p. 80, 

Baaltis, an idol. Astarte. 

Baal-zephon, one of the Israelitish stations. Binii- 
zephon. 

probably a temple of Baal, on the Red sea, ibid. 
Babel, import of the term. Babel, col. 1. 

stooa upon the site of the ancient Babylon, col. 2. 
supposed to have been built at the instigation of 
Nimrod, ibid. 

structure of its tower. Frag. ii. p. 217. 
remains of. Frag. ii. p. 234. 
imitations of. Frag. i. p. 520. 

Babylon, import of the name. I. Babylon. 
the capital of Chaldea, coL 2. 
the most powerful city in tne world, col. 3,’ 
sketch of its history, ibid, 
its present state, col. 7. Frag. ii. p. 215. 
rivers of. Frag. ii. p. 221. 

no precise account furnished of its palaces. 
Frag. ii. p. 220. 
walls of. Frag. ii. p. 222. 
remains of its buildings. Frag. ii. p. 226. 
sea of, dried up. Frag. ii. p. 235. 
the sea come up over it. Frag. ii. p. 236. 
burnt mountain of. Frag, ii. p. 238. 
inhabited by wild beasts, ibid, 
comparative dimensions of its mins. Frag. ii. 
p. 239. 

whence Peter dates his first epistle ? Frag. i. p. 364. 
Babylonian dresses, Frag. i. p. 448. 

Babylonish writing, en(juiry into. Frag, il p. 462. 
Baca, valley of. Frag, u div. 2. p. 5, 

Badger-skins, what ^ Badger. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 202. 
Balaam, a prophet, sent for by Balak, to curse the 
Israelites. Balaam. 

Jewish and other opinions relative to him, col. 2. 
his divinations,* Frag. ii. p. 81. 

Bamian, a city of Persia. Bamian. 

a district east of Persia^ Frag. ii. p. 71. 
paptism, water, various kinds ol, among the Jews 
1. Baptism. 

of John Baptist, col. 2. 
a distinguishing mark of a Christian, col. 3. 
the term used to denote sufferings, ibid, 
ungular mode of. Frag. i. p. 176. 
on the Syriac term. Frag. ii. p. 274. 
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Baptism by fire, various optuioas concerning it. 
II. Baplitm. 

of John, Frag. ii. p. 271. 

in tl)e name of Christ, what meant by it. 111. 
Baptiim, 

for Uic dead, how and by whom practised. 
IV. Baptism. An allusion probably (o the 
sprinkling with the ashes of the red heilei, 
in cases of pollution from dead, col. 2. 
Barbarian, the term used by the Hebrews to denote 
a stranger. Barbarians. 

Barley, frequently used by the Hebrews for making 
bread. Barley. 

Barnabas, a companion of St. Paul, his labours and 
success. Barnabas* 
the epistle attributed to him, col. 2. 
a counterfeit gospel among the Turks undci his 
name, coJ. 3. 

Bartholomew, the apostle, supposed to be the same 
as Nathaniel Bartholomew. 

Bashan, import of the word. Bashan. 
the Batanca, col. 2. 

Bat, the, unclean to the Hebrews. Bat* 
various kinds of, in the East, ibid, 
natural history ol. Flag. li. N. H. p. 55. 
Bath-Kol, a mode of divination invented by the Jews. 
BathJlCol. 

Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, taken by David. Bath- 
sheba, and Frag, i. p. 194. 

Battering-ram, an ancient military engine. Frag. i. 
p, 4G0. 

Bdellium, a gum. Bdellium. 

a precious stone. Frag. i. p. 665. 

Beam. Eye, col. 3. 

Bear, comirion in Palestine, Bear. 

Beards, worn by the Asiatics. Beard. 

treatment of, in the East, Frag. i. p. 161. 
infamy of having them cutoff*, p. 152. 
kissing of, p. 153. 

Beasts, named by Adam. Beast. 
given for food, ihid. 
adoied hy the Egyptians, ihid 
their knowledge and reason, col. 2. 
not generally subjected to misery, col. 3. 
fighting with, a punishment among the Romans. 
Punishment, col, 8. 

Beatitudes, mount of, view from, Fiag. ii. p. 151. 
Beauty, import of the H(*brew word so rendered. 
Beauty. 

Bed, two words used in the gospel to denote. Frag. ii. 
p. 407. 

Beds, eastern, Frag. i. p 28, 
ivory, Frag. i. p. 405. 

Bedouin Arabs, revenge of. Frag. i. p. 23. 
sensibility to injuiies, ibid, 
their mode of punishing murder, p. 23, 24. 

— compensation for, taken by them, p. 26. 
Bees, nations so called. Frag. ii. n. 67. 

Beel-zebub, the god of flies, called tlic prince of 
devils. Beel-zebub, col. 2. 
representation of, col. ii. p. 616. 

Behemoth, various opinions relative to this animal. 
Behemoth. 

description of, in Job, Frag. i. p. 114, 
the Hippopotamus, Frag. i. p. 116. 
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Bells, attached to tlie robe of the hi^lb priest. Bell* 
used in a similar iiiaiuier among tlie Persians 
col. 2. 

Belsha/zor, the last king of tiie Chaldeans. Bel- 
shazzar* 

the queen of, a title of office. Frag. i. p. 34. 
conjectures on some circumstances connected 
with his feast, Frag. i. p. 376. 

Bel-tem, a icieinony connected with tlie worship of 
Baal, still observed in many ptirtsof Britain. 
Baal. col. 6. 

Belleshazzai, a name given to Dahiel. Belteshazxar. 
Belus, tower of, deperibed. Frag. ii. p. 219, 226, 
Beiiaiab, captain of David’s guard. 1. Benaiah. 
son of Paath-Moab, II. Benaiah* 
son of Baimi. III. Benaiah. 
son of Parosh. IV. Benaiah. 

Ben-Aslicr, and Ben Naphtali, account of then 
writings. Rab, col. 9, 

Ben-dekar, one of Solomon’s governors. Ben^dekar. 
Bene, a city of Dan. Bene. 

Beiie-berak, a city of Dan. Bene-berak. 

Benediction, used by the Hebrews to denote prt'sent^ 

I. Benediction. 

denoting abundance. 111. Benediction, 
a valley in Judah. JV. Benediction, 
Benedictions, bh'ssmgs pronounced and given b\ 
the priests. 11. Benediction. 

Denhadad, the second king of B)na of that name 

II. Benhadad, 

the cause of his death considered. Frag. i. 17. 
For other persons of this name, vide Diet. 
Bcreschitli, the name given by the Hebrews to the 
book of Genesis. Bereschith. 

Bersheba, a town of Judah. Bersheba. 

Betb-aven. See Bethel. 

BetliCbda, pool of. Bethesda, and Frag. i. p, 218. 
Beth-leliem, a city of Judah — the birth-place ol 
David, and of Christ. I. Bethlehem. 
its present state, col. 2. 
the prophecy of Micah relative to it, ibid, 
antiquities shewn there, col. 4. 

Betli-agla, two towns so called, one pertaining to tlu 
tribe of Judah, the other to Bei\|amiii. 
Beth-agla, 

Betrothing, among the Hebrews. Marriages, col. 3 
Bible, canonical books of. Bible, col. 1. 
original languages of, col. 3. 
books cited in, and supposed to be lost, ibid, 
original writers of, col. (». 

the sources of information jiossessed by them. 
Frag, ii, N. H. p. 4. 
translations of, Bible, col. 10, 25. 
present state of the MSS. col. 12. 
division of, into verses, prior to Uie time of 
Stephens, col. 43. 
punctuation of, col. 44. 

advantages connected with undertaking a new 
translation, col. 63, 

Polyglott, various editions of. Polyglott, and 
Bible, col. 21. 

Hebrew, editions of. Bible, col, 16. 

Biblos, book- town. Frag. ii. p, 64. 

Birds, supposed to have been produced by the waters. 
Birds* 


c 
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BircU^ separated into clean and unclean, by the 
Mosaic law, col. 2. 
offered in sacrifice, ibid, 
resident in sacred places, Fratj. i, p. 327. 
probably allowed to dnell near the altar, Frag. i. 
p. 204. 

nature of those allowed and prohibited by Moses, 
Frag. ii. N. II, p. 59. 

Bishops’ Bible. Bible, col. 47. 

Histha, chamberlain to Ahasuerus. Bistha, 
Blackness of tlie face, metaphorical application of. 
Frag. i. div. 2. p. 6. 

Blasphemy, punished with death. Blasphemy, 
Blemishes, excluded priests from performing their 
functions, &c. Blemishes. 

Blessing, from God. Blessing, 

an act of thanksgiving to God, ibid, 

of the Patriarchs, prophetic intimations, ibid. 

various uses of tlie word, ibid. 

Blinding, a mode of punishment. Punishment, col. 6. 
Bhndncbs, temporary, as a jiuuishment. Frag. i. 
p. 342. 

coincident with hardness. Frag. i. p. 343. 
of heart. Blind, col. 2. 

Blood, forbidden to the Hebrews. Blood, 
various senses of the word, col. 2. 
commonly eaten in Abyssinia, Frag. i. p. 82. 
on girdles and shoes, metaphorical allusions to. 
Frag. i. div. 2. p. 24. 
river having the appearance of, col. 20. 

Body, a term applied to the church. Body 
animal ami spiritual, ibid, 
opposed to shadow, ibid. 

used by the Hebrews to denote the reality of a 
thing, col. 2. 

Boils, accompany the plague. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 7. 
Bones, unburied. Frag. i. p. 47. 

Books, materials used for. Book. 

form of ancient, col. 2, and Frag. i. p. 127, 
canonical. Bible, 
eaten. Book, col. 8. 

of‘ the prophets, quoted in the Old Testament, 
Frag. 1 . p. 180. 

the term extensive in its signification among the 
Hebrews. Book, col. 0. 
of hie. Book, col. 5. 
of the Hars of the Lord. Bible, col. 3. 
of judgment. Book, col. G. 
the sealed. Book, col. 6. 

Book- cases, form ol ancient, Frag. i. p. 129. 

Booty, Mosaic laws relative to it. Booty, 

Bottles, ancient, various kinds mentioned m Scripture, 
Frag. i. p. 105, and Bottle. 

Bouquetin or Rock goat, natural history of. Frag. ii. 
N. H. p. 3il. 

Bo\^, the, used as^in instrument of war. Bow. 

illustiation of the simile of. Frag. i. p. 2, 184. 
Bowels, represented as the seat of mercy, &c. 
Bowels. 

Brasen lavers, Solomon's, described. Frag. i. p, 506. 
sea, described, ibid. 

Bread, used by the Hebrews to denote food in gene- 
ral. Bread. 

method of making it among the Hebrews, ibid, 
and Frag. i. p. 171. 


Bread> method of making it among the Arabians. 
Bread, col. 2. 
offered in sacrifice, col. 3. 
placed in the temple, ibid, 
usually broken among the Hebrews^ col. 5. 
forms of. Frag. i. p. 173, 

Breast-plate, the High Priests’, Frag, i. pi 485. 
Egyptian, ibid. 

Breasts, displayed by females in the east. Frag. ii. 
p. 385. 

Breviates, sepulchral. Frag. ii. p. 487. 

one legible in Greek, ibid, p. 491. 

Bricks, writing on some, found in Babylonia, Frag. ii. 
p. 457. 

Bride, compared to a splendidly trapped horse. 
Frag. i. div. 2. p. 214. 
seed-corn thrown on. Frag. i. p, 335, 

Britain, various opinions as to the persons by whom 
(Christianity was introduced there. Frag. li. 
p. 254, 262. 

received the gospel from Paul, Frag. ii. p. 253,256. 
Brooks, the ))rincipal ones of Palestine. Brook. 

imperfect notions of. Frag. ii. p. 125. 

Brother, this term of extensive signification in Scrip- 
ture. Brother. 

Brutes, peace among them, promised under Mes- 
siah’s reign, Frag. i. p. 542, 

Buckler, a defensive piece of armour. Buckler. 

mentioned in the Old Testament, ibid. 

Build, to, used in Scripture to denote the production 
of clnldien. To build. 

Bull, used in sacrifice. Bull. 

Joseph compared to one, ibid, 
worshipiied by the Egyptians, ibid, 
used allegorically to denote strength, ferocity, fitc. 
ibirl. 

Burden, various senses of the word. Weights, col. 3. 
Burial, among the Hebrews. Burial, and Dead, col. 3. 
Burning, a mode of piiiusbment. Punishment, col. 2. 
Burning fever [nedad) prevalent in Abyssinia, Frag. i. 
p. 17. 

Burnt offerings, altars of. Frag. i. p. 505. 

Butter, tin* word used m Scripture to denote cream. 
Butter. 

and honi*y, used as food. Frag. i. p. 337. 
Byblos, a city ol’ Phoenicia. Byblos. 

Byssus, Egyptian linen. Byssus, col. 1. 

C, 

Cabbala, tradition, Jewish. Cabbala. 

Cabbalists, rabbinical doctors. Cabbalists, 

Cabbon, a city ol Judah. Cabbon. 

Cabul, a city of Asher. I. Cahul. 
a district of (jJalilee. II. Cabul. 
a town in Hindostan. III. Cabul. 

Cad, a Hebrew measure. Cad, 

Cadumin, a brook in Palestine. Cadumin. 

Cjpsarea, in Palestine, account of. I. Casarea. 

a town in Galilee. Cmarea Philippi. 

Cain, eldest son of Adam. Cain. 

punishment and mark of. Frag, i* div. 2. p, 80 
Cainan, son of Arphaxad, not mentioned by Moses, 
and prooably an interpolation in Luke. 
11. Cainan. 
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Caipha, a town at the foot of mount Carmel. Caipha, 

Caiaphas, the high priest before whom Christ was 
arraigned, aeposed by Viteilius, governor 
of Syria. Caiaphas, col. 2. 

Caius Caligula, emperor of Rome, the placing his 
statue in the temple of Jerusalem resisted 
by the Jews. Catus Caligula. 

Cakes, several sorts among the Hebrews. Cakes. 
their manner of offering them, ibid. 

Calah, a city of Assyria. Calah. 

Calamus aromaticus, a sweet scented root brought 
from Arabia. Calamus Aromaiicus. 

Calamus, a measuiing reed. Calamus. 

Calamus Scriptorius, a writing reed. Calamus Scrip- 
tortus. 

Cale, a city of Assyria. Calah, ('ale. 

Caleb, a district of Judah. II. Caleb. 

Calendar of Palestine, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 137 

Calf, golden, worshi[>ped by the Israelites. Calf. 
called gods by Aaron, ibid, 
various opinions respecting it, col. 2. 

Call, to, frequently signifies to be. To call. 

Calneh, one of the cities built by Nimrod. Calneh. 

Calno, a city of Babylonia. Calno. 

Calvary, import of the term. Calvary, Frag, ii, 
p. 178. 

situation and form of, ibid, and Frag. i. p. 227. 
a knowledge of its local situation preserved. 
Frag. i. p. 187. 

rent in the rock, Frag. i. p. 191. 

('alves, golden, set up as objects of worship by Jero- 
boam. 1. Calves. 

Camel, its flesh eaten by the eastern people. ( amel. 
natural history of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 187. 
wind, a swift moving species of camcf Frag. i. 
p. 2, 1^5 

Cameleon, its flesh forbidden to the Hebrews. Ca- 
meleon. 

Camelo-pardus, an animal found in the East Indies. 
Camelo-pardus Frag, i. p. 552. 

Camels* furnituie, Flag. ii. p. 422. 

hair, used for clothing, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 23. 

Camon, a city in the great plain 1, (Jamon. 
a city of (iilead. II. Camon 

Caniphire, a drug. Camphire. 

Cana, a city ot Asher. 1. Cana. 
a city of Zcbuluii. 11. Cana. 
a brook in Judea. 111. Cana. 
a town of Galilee, its present state. IV. Cana. 

Canaan, import of the name. ( anaan. 
the son of Ham, ibid, 

land of, described, Frag. ii. p. 134, 151, 155. 
cultivation of its mountains, Frag li. p. 139. 

Caiiaanites, a people descended from Canaan. Ca- 
naanites. 

their country given to the Israelites, col. 2. 
retreated into Afiica upon the invasion of their 
land by Joshua, ibid, 
the countries peopled by them, ibid, 
their extermination by the Israelites justified, 
Frag. li. p. 91. 

Candace, queen of Ethiopia. Candace. 

Cane. Calamus Aromaticus. 

Candlestick, the golden, representations of. Frag, i. 
p. 211. 


Candleeticks^ emblem of the jieveu apocalyptic, 
Frag. i. p. 213. 

Canneh, a city in the land of Mesopotamia, probably 
Calneh. 

Canon of Scripture. Cofion. 

Canticles, the book of, forbidden to be read by the 
Hebrews until they had reached the ago ot 
thirty. 11. (^anticles. 

Capernaum, a city of Galilee. Capernaum, 

Cnjihar, a < ity of Benjamin. Caphar, 

Caphar lauia, a village of Naphtali. Caphar-jama. 
Cuphar.s.vlarna, a village near Jerusalem. Caphar- 
salama. 

Caphar-sorek, a town m Judea. Caphar •sorek. 
Caphtor, an island supposed to be Crete. Caphtor 
Caphtoriin, the, or Pliilistiiies, original country of 
Caphtor. 

Capitation of the Jews. Capitation. ' 

Capitolina, the name of Jeiiisalem. Capitolina. 
Captivities of Israel, ('aptivity. 

of Judah, col. 2. 

Captivity, princes of the, col. 3. 

C*arailes, a Jewish sect, opposed to the rabhins on the 
doctrine of traditions. Caraiies. 

Caravan, description of, Frag. i. p. 1. 

customary befoie the tunc of Mowis, Frag, i. p (>7 
officers of, Flag. i. 1 — 4. and div, 2. p. 212. 
Ihiravanserai, an eastern inn. Frag. i. p. 48, 573 
vaiious kinds ot, ibid, 
description ot one, Frag. i. p. 46. 

Caibuiicle, a precious stone. Carbuncle. 

C'arclieniish, a town of Assyria. Carchemish. 
Caimel, a city of Judah. 1, Carmel. 
mount. If. ('armel. 
fertile places so called. III. Carmel. 

Cainaiin, a city of (iilead. Carnaim. 

import of the name, ibid. 

Carnion, afuilress. (Jarnion, 

Carthage, a city of Afiica. Carthage. 

Casipliia, impoi t of the name, (hsiphia. 

Casius, a mountain separating Syria from Egypt. 
I. Casius. 

Casius, the northern boundary of Canaan. II. Casius. 
f’asluhim, the descendants of Misraim. I. Casluhm. 
and II. 

('Hspian mountauKs. I. ('aspian. 

('aspian sea. II, Caspian. 

(-assiu, a spice. (Jussia. 

Caterpillai, an insect, Caterpillar, 

Catholic, a term applied to the church of Christ. 
1. Catholic. 

( 'atholic epistles, their number and uses. II. Catholic. 
Cattail, a city of /ebuluii. Cattah. 

Cattle, &c. given for wages, Frag, i. p. 145. 

Catulus, governor of Lyina Fentapolitana. Catulus. 
Caves, used as dwellings. Hock. 

Caucasus, mount, described. Frag. ii. p. 46. hi. 14. 
names of. Frag. ii. p. 48. 
symbolized by a bull. Frag. ii. p. 49. 
other emblems of, Frag. ii. p 52. 
distinctions in, Frag. ii. p. 51. 
as a seal of fire, Frag. ii. p. 53. 

Causeway for travelling, alluded to ly the Psalmist, 
Frag. i. p. 326. 

Causeway s, stones used forraising them, Frag. i. p. 324. 
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Cedar-tree, celebrated for its beauty. Cedar- tree, 
its vood us(id in tlie purification of a leper, 
col. 2. 

Cenchrea, a sea-port in the Archipelago. Cenchrea. 
Oendebeus, a general of Antiochus Sidetes. Cende^ 
beus. 

Censers, ancient, forms of. Frag. ii. p. 426. 

(Cephas, a name given to Peter. Cephea, 

Cerastes, a horned serpent, Dan compared to one. 
Cerastet. 

natural history of. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 87. 
Ceremonies, religious, their purposes. ^remonicB, 
some of the .lewish, probably borrowed from 
Egypt, eol. 2. 

many of them handed down from the patriarchs, 
ool. 3. 

Cerinthus, revelation of. V. jlpocalppsii. 

Cestins Gallus, governor of Syria. Cettius Gallus. 
Cethlis, a city of Judah. Ceihlu. 

Chahalon, the lan<l of Cabul. Chahalon. 

Chahris. Chabrit, 

Chadcod, a pitcher, or a precious stone. Chadcod. 
Chaldea, a country in Asia. Chaldea. 

Chaldeans, or Chasdiin, enquiries ndative to them. 
Chaldeans, and Frag, ii, p. 66. 
character of, from Diodorus Siculus, Frag, ii. 
p. 67. 

Chaldee paraphrase. Targum. 

(/ham, Egypt so called. Cham. 

Chainanitn, temples dedicated to the sun. Cha^ 
manim. 

(^hamarim, idolatrous priests. Ckamarim. 

Chambers for dwelling in, eastern seraglios. Frag. i. 
p. 47. 

Dalilah's chamber within chamber'' ^ Frag. i. 
p. 48. 

Chameleon, an animal. Cameleon. 

Chamois, a goat. Chamois. 

(^hamos, an idol of the Moabites. Chamos. 

Characa, a city of (»ad. i'haraca. 

Chanots of aar, not used by the Hebrews. Chariots. 
(>hariot.s, eastern, Frag. ii. p. 411, 419. 

Chebar, a liver of Assyria. Chebar. 

Chedorlaoiner, king of the Elamites. Chedorlaomer. 
(^lielmon, a city of Judea. Chelmon. 

Clicniosli, an idol of the Moabites. Chamos. 
Chephiiab, a city of Benjamin. I. Chephirah. 
Cberem, a sentence of excommunication. Cherem* 
Cheretlmn, the Philistines so called. Cherethm. 
Cherith, a brook of Judea, Cherith. 

Cherub, a man's name. I. Cherub. 

a figure made by the Israelites, according to (he 
directions of (iod. II. Cherub. 
representation of, at Persepolis, Frag. i. p, 547. 
(Jherubim, considerations on. Frag. i. p. 275. 
their figures and services, p. 276. 
of the head, p. 278. 
wings, p. 279. 
arms and body, p. 280. 
representations of, p. 281. 
representations adopted by the heathen, p. 282. 
enquiries relative to them, Frag. i. p. 2^, and 
div. 2. p. 42. 

Chesalon, a city of Judah. Chesalon. 

Chesil, a city of Judah. Chesil. 


Chesulloth, a city on the tide of mount Tnbor. 
Chssulloth. 

Chtdon, import of the name. Chidon, 
the threshing floor of, col. 2. 

Chiefs, or heads of trade, &c. Frag. i. p. 64. 

Child, a disciple so called. Child. 

Children, carried on the shoulder, Frag. i. p. 350. 
washed at their birth. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 13, 15. 
destroyed in the east, ibid. 

Hebrew, destroyed by Pharaoh, Frag. i. p. 14. 
of God, angels so called. Children. 
judges, magistrates, and priests, so called, ibid, 
the Israelites, col. 2. 
disciples of Cillinst, ibid. 

of men, the family of Cain so called. Children, 
col, 3. 

Cbilmad, a city of Asia. Chilmad. 

Cinmham, a place near Bethleliem. II. Chimham. 

China, a knowledge of, possessed by the Hebrews, 
Frag. 11 . p. 251. 
the land of'SinimP II. Sinim. 
a colony of Jews there, ibid, 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures possessed by 
them. Frag. ii. ]>. 252. 

the knowledge of CbrisUanity ancient thesre. 
Thomas, col. 5. 

Chislou, father of Klidad. Chislon. 

Chitiim, this name not restrained to Macedonia. 
Chittim. 

Chios, an island in the Archipelago. Chios, 

Chium, or Cbiven, an idol. Chium. 

the power of destruction and reproduction, 
Frag. ii. p. 79, 

Chorazin, a town of Galilee. Chorazin. 

Choreba, a town of Judah. Choreba. 

Christ, Jesus is. Messiah. 

his baptism by John, Frag. ii. p. 271, 
testimonies of the Sabeans to his miracles, 
Frag. li. p, 272, 

apocryphal story concerning Ins early proficiency 
in learning. Apocrypha, col. 2. 
considerations on his genealogy. Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. 57. Import of the word generation used 
therein. Flag. i. p. 62. 

design of his double genealogy. Frag. i. p. 69. 
liis supposed letter to AbagiU’us. Abagarut, 
col. 2. 

circumstances attending bis seizure. Frag. i. 

p. 226. 

on his death the sceptre departed from Judah, 
Frag. I. div. 2, p. 69, 73. 
united in his own person the two lines of descent 
from David, Frag. i. p. 70. 
called tlie Word. Word, col. 2. 

Christian, a disciple of Christ. Christian. 

Christianity, its truth attested by non-ebristians. 
Frag. ii. p. 267. 

its progress compared with that of Mahometisin, 
Frag. i. p. 351. 

extent o(, at its promulgation, Frag. ii. p. 244, 
253. 

Chronicles, the books of, name, author. Chronicles. 
scope, importance, and authenticity, col. 2. 

Chronology of the Egyptians. 1. Egypt, col. 4. See 
Ages. 
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Chrysolite, a precious stone. Chrysolite, 
Chrysoprasus, a precious stone. Chrysoprastu, 

Chub, the Cubians so called. Chub, 

Chun, a city of Syria. Chun. 

Church, an assembly, or the place where persons 
assemble. Church. 

Churches, of Asia, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 4/5, 
of Syria. Syria, col. 6. 

Chushan.Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. Chushan- 
Rishathaim, 

Chura, Herod Agrippa’a steward. Chuza, 

Cicer, chick.peas, used as common provision among 
the Jews and Egyptians. Cicer. 

Cilicia, a province of Asia. Cilicia, 

Cinnamon, a sweet spice. Cinnamon. 

(hnncrcth, a city of Naphtali. I. Cinneretli 
lake oi‘, account ol. II. Cinnereth. 

Circumcision, a Jewish rite, but derived from the 
Patriarchs. Circumcision, 
ceremony of, col. 2. 
used among the Arabians, col. 3. 

— — the Egyptians, col. 4. 

Cisleu, a Jewish montli. ('uleu. 

Cisterns, used m Palestine lor conveying water into 
the towns. Cistern. 

Clauda, an island of the Mediterranean. CLauda, 
Claudiu, a convert of St. Paul. Claudia, ’vind Flag. ii. 
p. 2(>4 

Clciiidius, the Roman emperor. 1. Claudius, 

a Roman tribune, who rescued Paul from the 
Jews. 11. Claudius. 

Felix, governor of J udea. III. Claudius. 
Clement, St. Paul’s fellow-labourer, and bishop of 
Rome. Clement, 

Cleopas, father of the apostles James, Jude, and 
Joses. Cleopas. 

Cleopatra, wife of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. 
I. Cleopatra. 

daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes. II. Cleopatra. 
daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. III. Cleopatra, 
sister and wife of Ptolemy Pliyscoii. IV. Cleopatra. 
last queen of Egypt. V. Cleopatra. 

Clerus, inheritance. Clerus, 

Cloud, tliat which accompanied the Israelites in their 
journey through tlie wilderness. I. ('loud 
the word denotes morning mists. II. Cloud. 
Clysma, llie place where the Israelites passed the 
Red Sea. Clysma, 

Coa, a city in Arabia Felix. Coa. 

Cockdtncc of Scripture, attempts to ascertain. *S'er- 
pents, and Frag. ii. N. H. p. 80. 

Cade Syria, the country of, called Aram, m Scripture. 
Ccele Syria. 

Cohort, a Roman company of soldiers. Cohort. 
Coins, Hebrew, character of the letters on, Frag.i. p.357. 
inscriptions on, p. 369. 
probable date of, ibid, 
representations of, p. 363. 

Colhoseh, father of Shallum. Colhoseh. 

Colosse, a town of Phrygia, the Greater. Colosse. 

Its present state. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 51, 

Comet, streamer of heaven, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 116. 
Comforter. See Paracletus, 

Common, the word used by the Jews to denote any 
thing profane, or unclean. Common. 


Common Prayer, book of. Bibk, col. 12. 
revision of, col. 47. 

Communion, sacrificial. Frag. i. p. 540. 

Concordances, English. Bible, col. 44. 

Concubine, the word used in Scripture to denorc a 
lawful wife. Concubine, 

their children did not inherit the fatliePs pro> 
perty, ibid. 

Concupiscfiice, an irregular love of pleasure, wealth, 
honour, &c. Concupiscence, 

Condemn, to declare guilty. Condemn, 

Coney, natural history of. Frag. li. N. H, p. 43. 

Confessors, thost^ who avowed their faith in Christ, so 
called, (onfessors. 

the Jewish priests sustained this charactei on 
behalf of the people, col. 2. 

Confession, a singular custom among tiie Jews. Con- 
Jessor, col. 2. 

Confusion of tongues. Language, col. 5. 

Consecration, the devoting a thing to God’s seivice. 
Consecrate. 

Contradictions, the various kinds of, in Scnptiue. 
Contradiction. 

Contrition, sorrow for sin. Contrition. 

Coos, an island in the Mediterranean, ( oos. 

Coptie, the Egyptians who profess Christianity 
called. Copta*. 

Corban, a gift to God, or to his temple, pecuhai to 
the Jews. Corban. 
various sorts of, col. 3, 

Corhoim, tlie treasury of the temple. Corbona. 

Cord, girding with, a token of sorrow. Cord, 
tlie word used to denote inheritance, col. 2. 

Corea), a town of Judea. Corete, 

Coj lander, a small secul. ( oriander, 

Corinth, the cajutal of Achaia, Paul’s labours, peise- 
cution, and success there. Corinth. 

Cornelius, the Roman centurion. Cornelius. 

Com, methods of grinding. Frag. i. yi. 172. 

used as a symbol ot a future state. Frag. i. 
p. 399. 

Corner, used by the Hebrews to denote the extremity. 
Co7 ner. 

Coronation of kings in Ahyssinm, Frag i. p. 18. 

Cotton, natural history of. Cotton. 

Counsel, used in Scripture to denote the divine^ 
decrees. ( 'ounsel. 

Country, used to denote family, ( ountry. 

Court of the Gentiles, that part of the temple in 
which the (ientiles were allowed to worship. 
Gentile. 

Courts, those appertaining to the temple. Court 
the term used fur a city, ibid, 
of eastern bouses, Frag. i. p. 370. 
of eastern palaces, Frag. i. p. 93. 

Cons, an island in the Archiyielago. Cous 

Covenant, ceremonies of. Covenant, col, 2. and Frag, i 
p. 539. 

of salt. Frag. i. p, 511, 540. 
ark of, described, Frag. i. p, 511. 

Covenants, ceremonies attending them> Frag. i. p. 205. 
nature of, p 206. 
signs of, p. 207, 

^ several kinds between God and man. Covenant, 

Coverdale’s Bible. Bible, col. 32, and Frag. i. p. 32. 

u 
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( ianmei\s BiMp fithh, col. 38. 

C iassus Marcus, plunders the temple at Jerusalem 
ul all its gold. Cfasaus. 

^'ipation, tlie, a successive work. Sabbath^ col. 2. 
<h'eed, the apostles*, dreed, 

dictiins, the, descendants of the Philistines. Caphtor, 
col. 2. 

< ’f» te, an island of the Mediterranean, probably peo- 

pled by the Caphtorim. Crete, 
its inhabitants proverbial for lying, col. 2. 
taken by the Romans, col. 3. and now subject 
to the 3’urks, ibid. 

( loss, death by the, a puiHshment inflicted on the 
vilest slaves. Cross. — practised by the 
Jews, &c. col. 2. 

I hilt on wdiicb Christ was crucified, col. 4. 
characters in which its insciiption was probably 
wTittc'ii, Frag, ii p 174. 
th*‘ symbol of ignominy and suffering Cross, col. 5. 
Cioun, worn by the Hebrews Crown. 

used figuratively to denote honour, col. 2. 
rinse of water. Frag. li. p. 443 
Civstal, a stoiu‘. Crystal 
rttsiplion, a city of Assyria. Ctesiphon 
Cubit, a measure, two kinds in use among the Jews. 
Cubit, col. 2. 

t 'ulon, a town of Judah. Culon. 

< up, the word used figuratively to denote afliiction or 

punishnu'iit. f wp. 

Cujis of distinction or privilege, illustrate the account 
of Joseph’s cup, Frag. i. p. 44. 

(’nsh, the countries peopled by his descendants. 
IV. Cush, col. 2. 

the original country of, Frag. li. p. 54. 
tlu ancient country of the Scythians on the 
Araxes. II. ('ush. 

Nuhia so called. III. ^ ush 
a coiuiiry in Arabia Ib'traui. IV. Cush. 
rustoms, eastern, illustrative of Scripture, Frag. i. 

p. 353, and div. 2. p. 221. 
rulhah, a piovince in Assv na. Cuthah, 

(’vaxaies, sim of Astyages, a king of Meiha, called 
Daiius the Medc. II. Cyaxares. 

< \}>hers, casiiTii, Frag. i. p. 527. 

(^v|)ros, a <*astlc ahovi* Jericho, built by Herod the 
Great. Cypros. 

I^vprus, an island in the I\I(*diterranean. 1, Cyprus. 
ryeu(‘, a provnue in Pentapolitaiia. 1, Cyrene 
1) prus, king ol l*ersia, account of. Cyprus 

D 

Dabbvasheth, a town of Zebulun. Dabbasheth. 
Daberath, a Levitical city. Daberath. 

Dag, conjectures concerning the word, Frag. i. 

p. 262, 409, 417, 420, 427, and div. 2. 
)> 176, IHO. 

dcnolcs.41 fish and a shii), Frag. ii. p. 33. 
Dag-fly, representation of, Frag. i. p. 55 J. 

Dagon, a god of the I’hilistines. I. Dagon. 

variation in the representation of. Flag. i. 
p. 253. iii. p. 23. 

figure of. Frag. i. p. 254. 

name of, ibid. 

Its reference to Noah, ibid. 


Dagon, Indian representations of, commemorative of 
the deluge, Frag. li. p. 30. 

Chaldean, p. 32. 

Egyptian, p. 35. 

a fbrtress in tlie plain of Jericho. II. Dagon. 

Dalmanutha, a city near the lake Phiala. Dalma- 
nuiha, 

Dalmatia, a part of Illyria. Dalmatia. 

Damah, a town of Judah, Damah, 

Damascus, a city .of Syria, origin of tlie name. 
Damascus, 

8iipj)Osed‘ by the Arabians to have been founded 
l>y Abraham, col. 2. 
present state, col. 4. 

Voliiey’s account of, col. 5. 
situation of, Frag. ii. p. 13H. 

Damimm, Epbcs-dammim, a city of Judah. Dam- 
num. 

Damnation, scriptural import of the word. Damn- 
ation, 

Dan, fifth son of Jacob. Dan 

the most northern town of Judea. II. Dan 
a city in the valley of Beth-rehob, ibid, 
a region in the tube of Asher. HI. Dan. 

Dancers, rewaids to. Frag. i. ]>. 336. 

Daniel, the prophet, carried captive to Babylon. 
I. Daniel, 

Darius promotes him, col. 2. 
his high reputation, col. 3. 
his writings not ranked by tlie Jews among the 
])ropli(‘ls, col. 4. 

designated an untier of knots, in accordant e 
with ( astern custom. Frag. i. p. 330 
vindication of, Frag, i, p. 26H. 
tomb of, Frag, ii. p. 204. 

Daphne, a fountain. I. Daphne, 

a grove near Antioch. II. Daphne, 

Darcmoonim, Hebrew drachms. Darcmoonim. 

Danus the Med(‘, called Artaxerxes, and Astjages, 
in the LXX. and Cyaxares, in Xenophon. 
I. Darius. 

son of Hystaspes, the Ahasuerus of Scripture, 
besu'ged and look Babylon. II. Darius, 
col. 2. 

Codom.uinus, d(*feated by Alexander the Gr(‘at, 
and assassinated by Ins own ofiicers. III. 
Darius. 

Darkness, upon the face of the deep. I. Darkness 
one of the plagues of Egypt, ibid ; — and that »vt 
our Saviour’s crucifixion, ibni. 
metaphorically used for death. 1. Darkness, 
col. 2. 

— — lor misfortunes and calamities. II. Dark- 
ness, 

— — for sin and ignorance. III. Darkness, 
— for the kingdom of Satan. IV. Darkness. 

Daroma, a district of Judea. Daroma. 

Date-tree, common in Palestine. Palm tree. 

Dates, double, Frag. li. p. 496. 

Dathema, a fortress in the land of Gilead. Dathema 

Daughter, the term has various and extensive senses 
in Scripture . 

applied to towns or villages, col, 2. 

David, king* of Judea, his introduction Jo Saul 
David. 
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David, his conquest of Goliath, and consequent ho- 
nours, coK 2. 

his persecution hy Saul, col, .*3. 
acknowledfj^cd king by the tribe of Judah, and 
afterwards by all Israel, col. 5. 

Ins sin, wars, and domestic calamities, col, G. 
eoinmits the reins of government into the hands 
o( Solomon, col. 8. 
bis dealli, ibid. 

illustration of an incident in his history. Frag. ii. 

|). 3 () 0 . 

aocounts of his numbering the people reconciled. 
Frag. 1 . p, G2. 

illustration ol his conduct towards Bathsheba, 
IVag. 1 . p. l‘J4. 

D< <1 Luna, or Deus Lunus, Frag. i. p. 532. 

I>oacoii, an officer m the Clnistian chuicli. Deacon, 
Deaconess, a lemale servant in the church. Dcaconest, 
usually iiudcrsto<»d to have been a wido>\, col. 2. 
Dead, the, a source of pollution among the Israelites. 
Dead. 

Hebrew customs witli reference to them, col. 2. 
buiial of, col. 3. 

anointed an<l baptised by the Americans, Frag. i. 
p. 176. 

repasts for. Jiepast. 

Dead Sea. 1. Sea, col. G. 

Death, introduced into the woild by the disobedience 
ol Adam. Death. 

the power of, subdued by the death of Christ, ih. 
scriptural use ol the woid, col. 2. 

Debir, a cit} ol Judah. I. Dehir. 
a town ol Gad. II. Dthir. 
king of Eglon. HI. Dclir 
a (i(> ol lleiqamiii. IV. Debir. 

Debira, a city ol Judah. Debira. 

Debt, ail obligation >\liich must be discliarged. Debt, 
Deoapolis, a country in INilesiine. Dvcapolis. 
Decree, a detenniiialion or appointment of any kind. 
Decree 

Dedaii, a eilv in India. III. Dedan. 

Dedication, a religious ceremony. Dedication. 

Deep. See Abyss. 

Deer, a ^>ild quadruped. Deer. 

Defilement, under the Mosaic la\>. Dejile, 

Degrees, jisalnis of. Degrees. 

Dchavites, inliabitanls of A>a. Dehavites. 

Deities, Iraiisforied from the heaver»s to the earth. 
Frag. 11 . [). 13. 

conformityofEgyptianand Hindoo, Frag.u. |>.205. 
mutation of se\ in, Frag. ii. p. 524. 

Delos, an island. Delos. 

Deluge, piobablc time ol its commencement. Deluge. 
ohjeetious to its unncrsality ansneied, col. 2. 

Dr. BurneFs theory noticed, col. 5. 

Dr. Woodward‘s theory, col. G. 
trudiUons and memorials of, among pagan 
nations, ibid. Frag. i. p. 544. 

Lucian’s account of, p. 22. 

Indian history of, p. 40. 

consistent with the Mosaic narrative, p. 42. 

its antiquity, p. 43. 

Hindoo traditions of, Frag. ii. p. 23, 

— emblems of, p. 30. 

Chaldean emblems ol, p. 32. 


Deluge, Egyptian emblems of, Frag. ii. p. 35. 
Phopmcioii emblems of, p. 36, 

Giccian emblems of> p. 37. 

Druidical emblems of, ibid. 

the egg a s\ mbol of, p. 3'^. 

memorials ol, adopted as objects of worship, p 40 

universally acknowledged, p. 45. 

Babylonian account ol. Sisuihius. 

Demon, a teriu applied to good and bad angels. 
Demon. 

Demoniacs. Possession. 

Deportations of till tlebrcus, Frag. li. p, 156,200 
Dcrbe, a city of Lycaonia. Derhe. 

Derketos, a Synan goddess, referable to Noah, 
Frag. 1 . p. 256. 

Desurl, an uncultivated place. Desart. 

travel'i of Israel in. Frag. li. p. 109. 

Desarts, several of those mentioned in Scripture. 
Desart. 

Dissaii, a town or castle in Judea. Dessau. 

Devil, tile, received divine honours. Demon, col. 3. 
Devils, sup[)ose.v1o inhabit the air, ibid. 

Devoting, instances of, recorded in Scripture and 
profane history Devoting. 

Devotion, «‘astern attitudes ot, Flag. ii. p. 39G. 
Deuteronomy, the book ol, title and aiithoi. Deute- 
lonomy. 

Dt'w, plentilul and irnpoilant in Dew. 

in Egypt. Egypt, and Frag. i. p. 7. 

Diabolus, the Ebbs of the Mahometans. Diabolus. 
Dialogue, a form ol composition adopted in poetry, 
I'’iag. j, p. 103. 

Dialectical piomnicialion. Frag. i. p. 341. 

Dial, not mcntione<l in Sciipture till tlic time of 
Ahaz. Dial. 

Dials, ancient f(»vm ol, Friig, i. p. 159, 511. 

Dial).., OIK* oi the twelve su])erior heathen deities. 
Diana. 

Dihon, a city of Moah. 1. Dtbon. 
a city ol Gad. II. Di&on. 
a town ol Judah. III. Dibon. 

Dihoii-Gad. a heatlien deity. HI. Gad. 

Didrachma, a piece ol moiii'V Didrachma 
Digit, a measure Digit. 

Dilean, a city ol Judah. Dikun. 

Diuiiiah, a tity of /ebulun Dimnah. 

DiiiK'uah, a town of Judah. Dtmenah. 

Diiiaitf'. a pc'Ople who opposed the rebuilding of the 
temple. Ihnaites . 

Dinliabah. a < ity ol Edom. Dinhabah. 

Dionysius, ilu* Areopagite, an early ehnstian convert. 
Dionysms. 

Diosconntbus, a month so called. Dioscorinthus. 
Dispas, a SCI pent JHspas. 

Di.sceriiiiig oi spirits, a miraculous gift of the church. 
Discerning. 

Disciple, the won! denotes a believer, in the New' 
Testament. Disciple. 

Diseases, attiibuted to the devil by the Hebrews. 
Diseases, 

cons<*<juences of sm, col. 2. 

Dish or bovil, easi< ri). Frag. ii. p. 448, 451. 
Dispensation, given to Paul. Dispensation. 
of the Jews, ibid. 

Divan, eastern, described. Frag. i. p. ‘*5. 
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Divan, place of honour in, Frag, i, p. 26. 

Divination, the Easterns much addicted to it, but 
forbidden by Moses. Divinatwn. 
several kinds of, col. 2. 
by arrows, Frag. i. p. 334. 

Divorce, tolerated by Moses, but forbidden by Christ, 
except for adultery. Divorce, 
whether the parties concerned might lawfully 
marry again •* col. 2. 

whether women are allowed to divorce their 
husbands ^ col. 3. 

Jewish ceremonies relative to it, col. 5. 

Doctor, a teacher of the law among the Jews. Doctor, 
Doddridge, f Dr.) his opinion on the altar at Athens 
deciicated to the unknown God. Altar, col. 3. 
Dog, metaphorical use of the word in Scripture. Dog, 
fly described. Frag. i. p. 103. 

Dogs, carcases devoured by. Frag. i. p. 101. 
Dolphin, mythological fables of. Frag. i. p. 414, 428. 
Dophkah, import of the name. Dophkah. 

one of the Israelitish cncampm^ints, col. 2. 

Dor, a city of Palestine on the Mediterranean coast. 
Dor, 

Dositheus, son of Jannseus. 111. Doiitheus. 

Dotliaii, a town of Judea. Dothan, 

Dove, a tame bird offered in sacrifice by the Iftbrcws. 
Dove. 

used as an emblem of simplicity and mnoccncy, 
ibid. 

borne as a standard. Frag. i. p. 529. 
woiship of. Frag. ii. p. 94. 

Doves* dung, probably a kind of tare. Doves* dung, 
used us fuel. Frag. i. div. 2, p. 195. 

Doway Bible. Bible, col. 51. 

Dowry, given by the bndegroom to the father of the 
bride, in the east. Dowry. 

Drachma, a piece of money. Drachma 
Dragon, serpents so called. Dragon. 
the devil so called, col. 2. 
the apocalyptic. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 93 
various kinds in India, p. 94. 

Dragon- well, a well east of Jerusalem. Dragon well. 
Dream, sometimes used as the medium of divine com- 
munications. Dream. 

should be cai-efully distinguished from a vision, 
col. 2. 

Dress, Egyptian, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 129. 
of the bride in Solomon’s Song, p. 130. 
bridegroom’s, p. 135. 
of an eastern female. Frag. ii. p. 365 
luxurious magnificence in, p. 378. 
of the poor, p. 382. 
honours conferred by, ibid. 

Priests’, Frag. i. p. 488, 491. 

of an Arabian female. Frag. i. p. 109. 

■ male, p. 110. 

Babylonian, p. 488. 

Drink, to, its metaphorical use in Scripture. To drink. 
Dromedaries, a class of ancient ships. Frag. i. 
p. 423. 

Dromedary, a species of camel. Dromedary, and 
Frag. i. p. 190. 

Druidical monuments, illustrative of Scripture, Frag. ii. 
p. 497, 503. 

Druidisra, remains of, in Britain. Baal, col. 5. 


Drumos, a plain near Carmel. Drumos. 

Drunk, and Drunkenness, the words not alwa\s used 
to denote drinking to excess. Drunk. 
Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa the Great, and wife 
of Claudius Felix. Drusilla, 

Dues, in kind, paid to governors. Frag. i. p. 155. 
Duke, the word used to denote a ruler or chief. Duke. 
Dulcimer, a musical instrument. Dulcimer. 

Dumah, a town of Judah. Dumah. 

Dumb, one either incapable of speaking, or unwilling 
to speak. Dumb. 

Dung, used as fuel by the Arabs. Bread, col. 2. 
Frag. i. p. 165. 

pigeons’, used in the east. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 196. 
Dunghill, sitting on, a custom in certain diseases. 

among the Syrians. Dunghill. 

Dura, a great plain near Babylon. Dura. 

Dust, strewed by the Hebrews on their heads, in cases 
of mourning. Dust. 
metaphorical use of the word, ibid, 
rain of. Frag. i. p. 328. 

E. 

Eagle, an unclean bird, freciuently mentioned in 
Scripture. Eagle. 

borne on the Roman standard, col. 3. 
remarks on. Frag. li. N. H. p. 66. 

Ears, bored by the Hebrews, in token of perpetual 
I servitude. Ears. 

Earth, various senses of the word in Scripture. Earth. 
Earth(|uakes, those which occurred m the time of 
Moses, Uzziah, and Christ. Earthquakes. 
East, the country denoted by this term in Scripture 
East. 

several districts so called. Frag. ii. p. 59 
Easter, the passover improperly called Easter, in 
the English Bible. Easter, 

Eastern usages, permanence of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 1. 
mode of sitting, Frag. i. p. 25. 
beds, p. 28. 

tiavelling equipage, p. 46. 
houses, description of, Frag. i. j). 369 
Eating, customs relative to, among tne Hebrews and 
Brahmins. Eating. 
eastern mode of. Frag. ii. p. 449. 

Ebal, a mountain in Ephraim. IT. Ebal 
Eboda, a town of Arabia Petraia. Eboda. 

Ebony, a hard, black wood. Ebony, 

Ecbataiid, a city of Media. I. Ecbatana, 

a city at the foot of Carmel. II. Ecbatana. 
Ecclesiastes, the book of, author. Ecclesiastes 
Ecclesiastic us, book of, author, tianslator, and <iate. 
Ecclesiasiicus. 

Eclipse, supposed by the Hebrews to have been a 
token of God’s anger. Eclipse. 
the one which happened at the crucifixion. 
Darkness. 

Ed, the name of an altar. Ed, 

Eden, the garden of, opinions relative to its situ- 
ation, &c. I. Eden, and Frag. ii. p. 27. 
a town of mount Libanus. II. Eden. 

Eder, a town of Judah. I. Eder. 

Edissa, a city of Mesopotamia. Edissa, 

Edrei, a town of Manasseh. I. Edrei, 
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Bdrei, a town of Naplitah. II Edret. 

a symbol of the deluj^e, Fraa;, n. p. 3H. 
a delicate artic le of loocL Egg* 

Eglou, king of Moab. L Eglon. 

a city ol Judah. II. Eglon. 

Egypt, a country in Africa, its divKSions. 1. Egypt, 
and Frag. li. p. 104. 

iLs vast produce in corn. I. Egypt* col. 3. 

the cradle of the Ilebie^i nation, ibid. 

tho chronology adopted there, col. 4. 

metropolis ob Fiag. ii. p. 97. 

kings of, after Alexander. I. Egypt, col. 6. 

geography ol, col. 0. 

iiihabilaiiLs, climate, and seasons, ibid. 

dwellings, col. 9. 

scarcity of wood theie, col. 10, 

history of, col. 12. 

tliunder and had there. Flag, i div. 2. p. U. 
resei von s of water. Flag. i. p. 20. 
labour requisite to watc'r some paits of. Foot, 
col. 3, 

fulfilment of prophecy concerning it, Frag i. 
p. 149. 

the land shadowed with wings spoken of hy 
fsaiah, Flag. i. div 2. p 2o. 

Nubian conquests in, p. 32 

distinction ot cities so named. Frag. ii. ji. lOo. 

plagues of*. Moses, col. 0. 

river of, southern limit of the laud of Israel. 
11. Egypt. 

Egyptian dcMiies, Ihcir conformity with the Hindoo, 
Frag. ii. p. 200. 
dresses, Fiag. i. div. 2. [>. 129. 

Ekron, import ol the name. Ekron* 

a city of* (he Phihsfincs allotted to Judah. 
EAron 

Elali, king of Fhlorn. I. EAah. 

son of IJaasha king of Israel. II. E.lah. 
a valley, where Cioliath was slum. III. Edah. 
Elam, a city of Edom. II. Edam 
El.arish, the Ressah ol Exodus, Flag. ii. ]>. HO. 
El-Beth-el, the name given to an altar built by 
J acob. EZ- Beth- el. 

Elders, of Israel, beads ol tubes. I. Elders. 

officeis ill the chiistian chiireli. 11. Elders, 
Elealeh, a town o( lleulien. EleaUh. 

Eleasa, a city of Benjamin. Eleasa. 

Election. See Ercdeslinalion. 

El-Elohe-lsrael, the name ol an altar Imilt hy Jacob. 
EL Elohe- Israel 

Eleph, a town ol Benjamin. Eieph. 

Elephant, supposed by some to be the behemoth. 

Elephant, col. 2. — is not so. Frag. li. N. II. 

p. r.i. 

yields ivory, p. 14. 

Elutherus, a riv< r of Syria. Eluiherus. 
Eleutheropolis, a city of Judea. Eleutheropolu, 
Elias, revelation of. X. Apocalypsis, 

Elijah, the piophet. Elijah. 

conjectures on the history of his being fed hy 
ravens, col. 6. 

Elizabeth, mother of John Baptist, eastern traditions 
concerning. Elizabeth, col. 2. 

Elisha, son of Shaphat and Elijah’s disciple. ElUha. 
fountain of. Elisha, ad fin. 


Elkoth, a village near Galilee. Elkoth, 

Elm. a tree. Oak. 

Elolii, <iiie of the names of Ch)d, sometimes given to 
creatures. Elohi. 

Its import, the power inherent in Cod, col. 2. 
FJohim, the name applied to magistrates and talse 
gods, a.s well as to tlic true Coil. Cods. 
Elon, a gio\r. 1. Elon, 

a cit\ oi Han. II. Eton. 

Eloth, impoit t)t llie word. Eloih. 

M town 111 Edom on the coast of the Red sea, ihid. 
Eltekiili a <‘it> ot Dan. Eltekclh. 

Eilekon, a tiiwii of f jdah. Ediekon. 

Eltolad, a town of Judah. EUolad. 

Elul, a Hebrew month. Elul. 

Elymais, the capital of Elam. Elymats, 

Einhalinmg, its antiijuity and process. Embalm. 
Enihlems, vegetable anil animal, Frag, i, p. 2fV4. 
Emerald, a ]uetious stone. Emerald. 

Emesa, a city oi Sviia, on the Orontes. Emesa. 
Knimi, am lent inhabitants of* Canaan. Emim. 
Emmaimel, a name given to Chiist. Elmmanuel 
F^imnau.s, a village of .liidea. I. Emmaus. 

.1 city of .linliM, afterwards called Niropohs 
11. Emmnus. 

a town near 'l ibenas. HI. Emmaus 
ICnabiis, a jilace between Seytbo[)olis and Tiberias, 
Enabi is. 

Etuuiu, n town ol Judah Enatm. 

F^nan, a town of Judea. If. Enan. 

F^neienai, the feast of dedication. Encanai. 

Endoi, a city of Manasseh. Endor. 

pythoness of. Python, col. 3. 

Eiuegiami, a town on the e.ist side of the Dead sea. 
En~eglaim, 

Engnnna, a timn bevond Jordan. Enganna. 
Fingannim, a city ol Judah I. Engannirn. 

a city of Ih.s.ieljaj II Engannirn 
ICngeiuli, a city of Jiidi'a. Engendi, 

Fhiglish translations of the Bible, Wnlit^s Bible, 
eol. 27. 

'ryiidaPs, eol. 28 
Joye’s, col. 39. 

dale’s, i ol. 32 
Matthew’s, lol. 3(». 

I’ranmei’s, eol. 38. 

I'avernei’s, col. 4tb 
the Bishops’, col. 47. 

'I’onson’s, col. 51. 

D»)way, eol. 51. 

piv.seiit authoii/ed version, col 54. 

Puivei’s, col (>l 

Enhaddah, a town of Issacliar. Enhaddah 
Enkakoie, a well. Enlakore. 

Finha/oi, a city of Na[)htali. Enkazor. 

F^nmishpat, a iountain. Enmishpat. 

Enoii, a river in Judea. Enon. 

Fln-rogel, the fouiilain of Siloam. Enrogel. 
Flnsliemesh, on the frontiers of Judah. Enshemesh. 
Fintries, triumphant, allusions to. Frag. i. p. UK). 
Epha, a Hebrew measure. Epha. 

Eplies dammim. a city of Judah. Dammm 
E]»hesus, a city of Asia, sketch of its history. Ephesus 
Its luhahilants studied the occult sciences, col. 4. 
the goddess Diana worshipped there, ibid. 
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Ephesus, uproar when Paul preached there. Frag. i. 

p. 200. 

present state of. Frag. i. dir. 2. p. 68. 

Ephod, part of the priests* dress. Ephod. 

Ephra, a city of Epnraim. Ephra, 

Ephraim^ a city of Ephraim. 11. Ephraim. 
of Benjamin. 111. Ephraim, 
the forest of. IV. Ephraim. 

Ephron, a city beyond Jordan. H. Ephron. 
Epicureans, a sect of philosophers. Epicureant, 
Epiphania, a city of Syria. Epiphania. 

Epistle to the Laodicc^aus, Paul’s. Laodicea, col. 2. 

•— probably thiit to the Ephesians. 

Epistles, the letters in the New Testament, directions 
for reading. Epistle. 

Epitaphs, used by the Jews on tomb stones. Burial, 
col 2. 

Epochs, of sacred and profane history. Epoch. 

Erech, a city of Chaldea. Erech. 

Esdraeloii, a plain in Galilee. Esdraelon. 

Esdras, Er.ra, believed to have revised the canon of 
Scripture. Esdras, col. 3. 
supposed to be the same with Malachi, col. 4. 
brooks of. Esdras, col. 6. 

Esheon, a town of Judah. Esheon. 

Eshtaol, a town of Dan. Eshiaol. 

Eshtenioa, a town of Judah. I. Eshtemoa. 

Eshtemoth, a town of Judah. Eshtemoth. 

Espousals, a ceremony of betrothing among the 
Jews. Espouse. 

Essenes, a Jewish sect, account of, Essenes 
Etam, a rock. I. Etam. 

a city of Judah. II. Etam. 

Etan, a town of Judah. Elan. 

Eternal, the word used sometimes to denote any long 
period of time. Eternal. 
house, sepulchres so called. Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. 129. 

Ethan, rivers of. III. Ethan. i 

Ethanim, a Hebrew month. Ethanim. 

Ether, a town of Simeon. Ether. 

Ethiopia, three countries bearing this name. Ethiopia. 
the original, Frag. ii. p. 64. 
in India, p. 66. 1 

spoiled by an inundation. Frag. i. div. 2. p 38. i 
Fkhiopians, descended from Cush. I, Cush, col. 2. 
Evangelist, a publisher of good tidings. Evangelist. 
Eucharist, the Lord*s supper so palled. Eucharist. 

E\ idences of property, hidden for future generations. 
Frag. li. p. 496. 

Eulaeus, a river of Persia. Eulrcus. 

Eunuch, used in Scripture to denote a domestic 
officer of dignity, belonging to a prince, ; 
Eunuch, and Frag. i. p. 163. 

Queen Candace’s. Philip. 

Euphrates, a river of Armenia, I. Euphrates. 

a river of Mesopotamia. II. Euphrates. 
Eupolemus, an ambassador sent to Rome by Judas 
Maccabeus. I. Eupolemus. 
an old writer cited by Josephus. II. Eupolemus. 
Euroclydon, a dangerous wind in the Levant. Ewro- 
clydon. 

Excommunication, three kinds of. Excommunication. 
its causes and effects, col. 2. 

Jewish form of, c6l. 3 


Exodus, the order of the Isi*aelites in. Frag. i. p. 3, 4« 
circumstances preparatory to. Frag. i. p. 64, 65> 
and ii. p. 108. 

laces connected with its history » Frag. ii. p. 106. 
ook of, title, scope, and chronology. Exodus. 
Expences, provisions reckoned as, Frag. i. p. 60. 
Solomon’s, ibid. 

Expiations, various kinds among the Jews. Expi^ 
ation. 

great day of, ceremonies of. Expiation, col. 2. 
observed by the modern Jews, col. 0. 
goat, scape. Expiation, col. 2. 

Eye, a name given to fountains and colours by the 
Hebrews. Eye. 
used symbolically, col. 2. 

E>c.Iids, painting them, of great antiquity. Eye^ 
lids. 

Eyes, cut out as a punishment, Frag. i. p. 346. 

of ships, Frag i. p. 426, 638. 

Ezekiel, the prophet, his prophecies. I. Ezekiel. 
his writings, col 4, 
his vision of the dry bones, col. 4, 

Ezion-gaber, import of the name. Ezion^gaber. 

a city of Arabia deseita. Ezion^gnber, col. 3. 
Ezra. See Esdras. 

F 

Face, of God. Face. 

Fair-haven, a place near Crete. FairJiaven. 

Faith, nature of. Faith, 

contrasted with hope, ibid. 

Faithful, an appellation given to Christians, Faithful. 
Famines, mentioned in Scripture. Famine. 

Fan, an insti'ument used for winnowing corn. Fan. 
Fans, used in kindling the fire on the altar, Frag. i. 
p. 10.>. 

Fasting, common among the Israelites. Fasting. 
not enjoined by Moses, Frag, i, p, 666. 
much negleeteil by Christians. Fasting, col. 3. 
long lu the east. Frag. i. div, 2. p. 10. 

Fat, some kinds forbidden to the Hebrews. Fat. 
Fatlicr, the term has great latitude in Scripture. 
Father. 

God assumes this appellation, ibid, 
the devil so called with reference to the wicked, 
col. 2. 

Fear of God, true religion so described. Fear. 

Feasts, Jewish. Feast. 

Christum, col. 4, 
of love. Agapse. 

of fire, celebrated by tlie Hindoos. Baal, col, 4. 
Feet, washing of, customary in the east. Foot. 

metaphorical use of the word, col. 2. 

Felix, governor of Judea. II. Claudius. 

Females, attendant on eastern armies. Frag. ii. p. 418. 
Ferret, a kind of weasel. Ferret. 

Fig-tree, common in Palestine. Fig-tree. 

the barren one cursed by Christ, difficulties in 
the commonly received opinions. Frag. i. 

p. 121. 

the sycamore, ibid, p. 612, Frag. i. div, 2. p, 188. 
Finger, referred to God as the symbol of power. Finger. 
Fire, a symbol of Deity. Fire, 
worshipped, col. 2, 6. 
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Fire, origin of its worship. Zoroasier, col. 7. 
of hell. Fire, col. 6. 
will consume the world, col. 4. 
feasts of, celebrated by the Hindoos. Baal, col. 4. 
places of, ill the cast, Frag. ii. p. 500. 
passing ilirough, a custom m some parts of India, 
Frag. i. p. 99. — obtained very cxtcnsivclv, 
p. 100. 

Firmament, the expanse. Firmament, 

First-born, used to denote tlie most excellent. Firsts 
born, 

offered to God, ibid, 
redemption of, ibid, 
enjoyed special jmvilciies, col, 2. 
sometimes degiaded, Fiag. i. p. 337. 

First fruits, offered to God. First fruits, 

Fibh, opinions icliitive to tliat hIiicIi sviallo\^ed .louah. 
Ftsh. 

adopted as a symbol of Christianity, Frag* i. 
p. 201. 

Maliomelan customs relative to the eating of,' 
Frag. 1 . p. 203. 

Fish-hooks, suggestions on, ibid. 

Fitches Vetches. 

Flax, a vegetable of which linen is made. Flax, 

Flea, an insect. Flea. 

Flesh, vniious senses m whieh the woid is used in 
Scripture. Flesh. 

eaten raw in Abyssinia, Frag. i. p. 82 

Flies, unclean to the Hebrews, but uiiorcd by the 
Egyptians. Flies, 

Flight, of C'hrist into Eg>pt Flight. 

Flute, used at funerals among tJie Hebrews. Flute, 
col. 2. 

Fly, tlie, natural history of. Frag. ii. N, H. p. l\t>. 

Fools, sinners so called. Fool, 

Folly, the word soinetimcs used to denote a stupid 
lethargy, or perverse absence of mind. Fool, 
col. 2. 

personification of, col. 3. 

Forehead, marked as a punishment of crirru’. Frag i 
div. 2. p, 8. and Fiag. ii. p. 455. 

Foreskin, that of Christ said to be possessed by seve- 
ral churches. Foreskin. 
some Hebrews laboured to make it grow again 
after circumcision, col. 2. 

Fornication, the woid used in Scripture to denote 
idolatry. Fornication. 

Fortresse.s, rocks used for, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 84. 

Fountains, of Judea. Fountain. 

metaphorical use of the word, col. 2. 

Fox, the word in Scripture generally clenotes a 
jackal). Fox. 

Freedinen, partook of the family sepulchre. Frag. i. 
div. 2. p. 198. 

Friend, Scripture use of the word. Friend. 

Frog, an unclean animal. Frog. 

Frontlets, small pieces of parchment worn on their 
foreheads by the Jews. 

Fruit, metaphorical use of the word. Fruit. 

Fulfilment of prophecy, various degrees of. Fulfill. 

Fuller’s fountain. Rogel. 
soap. Soap. 

Fulness, various senses of the term in Scripture. 
Fulness. 


Funeral ceremonies among the Hebrews. Burial, 
and Dead, col. 3. 

Furnace, enquiry relative to the form of Nebuchad- 
ne'/£ai% Frag. i. p. 268. 

Furnaces, remains of oaatern. Frag, ii. p 506. 
Furrows, similitudes borrowed from thenir Furrows. 
Furj, metaphorieally ascribed to God. FUry. 

G. 

Gaahh, a mountain of Ephraim. I. Oaash. 

u brouk or valley, II. Gaash. 

Gaba, a city of Juil* u. Gaba. 

Gabaa, a hill. Gahaa. 

Gabara, a U)wn in Galilee. Cabara. 

Gabatba, a town of Judah. Gabatha. 

Gabbatha, a place in Pilate’s palace. Gabbatha. 

a lieatlien deity. III. Gad. 

Gadara, a city beyond Jordan, I. Gadara. 
a city ol Palchtine. II. Gadara. 
seveial towns of this luiine. III. Gadara. 

Gadi, a town of Judah. II. Gadi. 

Galatia, a province in Asia Minor. Galatia. 

Its possessions, col. 3. 

Galatians, epistle to, author, and date, Galatians 
Galbanum, a sweet spice. Galbanum. 

Galecd, mountains of. 1. Gilead. 

Galilee, a province of Judea, containing the tribes of 
Issachar, Zebuhin, NapUtali, and Asher. 
Galilee, 

extended cast of the river Jordan, rol. 3, 
Galileans, the discijilcs of Christ so called. 1. Galileans. 

a Jewish sect. II, Galileans. 

Gallim, a city of Benjamin. Gallim. 

Gainala, a town of Galilee. I. Gamala. 

a town beyond Jordan. II. Gamala. 
Gammadiin, a people so called. Frag. i. [). 436. 

the Ethiopians, Frag, i. div. 2. p. 31. 

Gauges, river, held sacred. Frag. ii. p, 17. 

Oannet, the, a water bird. Frag. ii. N. II. p. 70. 
Gardens, eastern, Frag. li. p. 409, 

hanging, at Babylon. I. Babylon. 

Garments, presented by princes in the east to their 
visitors. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 188, and Frag, i. 
p. 174. 

appropriate colours of, Frag. li. p. 379. 
wlute, worn by newly haptr/cd persons in the 
primitive church, p. 380. 

Hebrew. Vestments. 

Gath-opher, a town of Zebulun Gath-opher. 
Gath-nminon, a city of Dan. I. Gath-rimmon. 

of the half tribe of Manasseli. 11. Gath-rimmon. 
a city of Ephraim. III. Galh-rimmon. 

Gaulan, a city beyond Jordan. Gaulan. 

Gaza, a city of the Philistines. 1. Gaza. 

a city of Ephraim. II. Gaza. 

Gazophyiacium, the treasury chambers. Gazophy- 
lacium. 

Gebal, the country of Amalek. I. Gebal. 

the ancient By bins. II. Gebal. 

Gedar, a city beyond Jordan. Geder, and III. Gadara 
Gederothaim, a town of Judah, Gederothaim, and 
11. Gadara, 

Gedor, a town of Judah. ,111. Gtdor. 

Gedrus, a city of Judea. Gedrus. 
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(iccko, the, an oviparous miadruped of Egypt, natural 
history of, Frag. ii. N. H. p. 74. 
tiiehennom, the valley of Hinnom. Gehennom. 
Gehloth, a place beyond Jordan. Geliloih, 

Gehnon, a city of Judah. Gelmon. 

(iemara, the written traditions of the Jews. Gemara. 
Geram, a village in the plain of Samaria. Geram. 
Genealogy, carefully attended to by the Jews. Gene- 
alogy of Je$us Christ, col. 2. 

(ienealogy ol Christ, considerations on, Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. 57. 

on the import of the word generation as 

used thmun, p. 62. 
reasons for its being double, p. 69. 
an integral part of Matthew^s gospel. Frag. ii. 
p. 274. 

(ieneration, the word used to signify the history and 
genealogy of a person. Generation, 
as denoting a period of time. Frag. i. p. 368, 
div. 2. p. 62. and Frag. ii. p. 273. 
(icneratioiis, the ancients computed by thorn. Gene- 
ration. 

(icnesar, lake of. Genesar, and Frag. ii. p. 152. 
(ienasarelh, the country around the lake Genesar. 

Genasareth, and Tiberias, col. 2. 

(ienobis, book of, title, and chronology. Genesis, 
illusfration of some parts of its historv. Frag, it. 
p. 91. 

tienrva IJible, account of. Bible, col. 45. 

Gentoo laws, their antiquity and value in the illus- 
tration of Scriptuie. Frag. i. p. 147. 
wide extent ol their adoption, ibid, 
tfcograpliy, knowledge of, possessed by the sacred 
wiiteis, Frag. ii. p. 240. 
sacred, confirmed by the Indian Puranas, Frag. ii. 
p. 63. 

(ierar, a city of the Philistines. Gerar 
Gerasa, a city of Deenpolis. Gerasa. 

Geiuiui, a mount near Shechern, a temple built on it 
by the Samaritdus. Gerizim, — and dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, col. 3. 
tieiutli, a city near licthlehem. Oerufh. 

<ier/i, the land ol’. Gerzi. 

Gesliur, a place in Syria. II. Geshur. 

(ieshurites, some of the ancient inhabitants of C'anaan. 
Gesliurites, 

Getliscnnane, a village on the mount of Olives, Geih- 
semane. 

Chants, mentioned in Scripture. Giants. 

(Sibbethon, a city of Dan. Gibhethon, 

(hbeali, a city of Benjamin. Gibeah, 

Gibeon, tfie capital of the Gibeonites. Gibeon 
(•iblos, a city of Phcunicia. Giblos. 

Gidgad, a mountain in tlie wilderness of Paraii. 
Gidgad. 

(hhon, a fountain near Jerusalem. I, Gihon. 

one ol the four rivers of Paradise II. Gihon. 

Gil boa, a mountain on w hich Saul was slain. Gilboa. 
Gilead, mountains of. I. Gilead, 
balm oi^ ibid. 

a town of Ephraim. III. Gilead, 

Gilgal, upper Galilee so called. I. GilgaL 
a city near Jericho. II. Gilgal. 

Giloh, a city of Judah. Giloh, 

Gimzo, a city of Judah. Gimio. 


Girdle, worn by the Hebrews. Girdle, 

investiture with. Frag, i, div, 2, p. 78. 
Girgasliites, import of the name. Girgashites, 

Gison, a wall of the temple. Gison, 

Gitli, a grain. Gith. 

Gittith, a word foun<l in the title of some of the 
Psalms. Gittith. 

Glass, made of sand, yielded by some rivers of 
Palestine. Glass. 

Glory of God, the divine presence. Glory of God, 
Gnat, a small insect. Gnat. 

mitural history of. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 119. 
Gnidus, a promontory of Asia Minor, Gnidus, and 
Cnidus, 

Gnostics, opposed in the writings of Peter and Paul. 
Gnostics. 

Goat, scape. Azazel^ and Expiation, cob 2. 

Goatli, a’ place near Jerusalem. Goath, 

Goats, worshipped by the Egyptians. Goats, 

used to denote die princes of the people. 
* II. Goats. 

Syrian, representations of. Frag. i. p. 260 
Gob, a plain in l^alestine. Gob. 

Go<l, a name given to the supreme being. God. 
name of. Name. 

Gods, laisc, worshipped by the Hebrews. Gods, 
col. 2. 

Gog and Magog, various opinions relative to them. 
Gog and Magog. 

Goiiin, the Gentiles so called. Goiim. 

Golan, a city m Basliau. Golan. 

Gold, its native stale, (rold. 

Golden calves of Jeroboam, cherubic emblems'* 
Frag. 1 . p. 285. 

Golgotha, a small mount near Jerusalem. Golgotha, 
import of the name, Frag ii. p. 178. 

Gonioriha, one of the cities ol the Pentapobs, de- 
stroyed by fire. Gomorrha. 

Gophiia, the principal place of one of the ten topar- 
cbies of J udea. Gophna. 

Goshen, a place in Fvgypt, F'lag. i. p. 164. I. Goshen. 

a city of Judah, ll. Goshen, 

Gospel, Matthew's, Frag. ii. p. 264, 

piobably written in twelve books, and ui Syriac. 
Gospel. 

Mark's, consists of a collection of facts gathered 
from Peter, col. 3. 

Luke's, the most regular in arrangement, ibid. 
John's, a supplementary work, col. 4. 

Gospels, the, canonical and spurious. Gospel. 
original rnaleiials of, col. 3. 
written eailier than generally supposed, col. 5. 
verbal conformity between the first three. Frag. ii. 
p. 328. 

Gourd, a plant. Gourd. 

Jonah’s, account of. Frag, i. p. 135. 

Government of the Hebrews. Theocracy. 

Go/.an, a river. Goxan. 

Grace, import of the word. Grace. 
its freedom, col. 2. 

Grapes, abundance of in Palestine, Grapes, col. \. 
wild. Grapes, col. 2. 

Grass, used for Jieatiiig ovens. Frag, i. p. 332. 
scarcity of in the east, ibid. 

^rows there witli rapidity, p. 333, 
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Grasshopper, an Insect. Gragshopper, 

(J raven, Idol, and Image, 

Cjieatness of God, denotes his majesty and powei. 
Greatness, 

Giecce, the name used in an extensive sense m SnipA 
tu;ie. I. Greece, 

extent of the country. II. Greece. 
importancf* of studjinc: lU hisloiy and pluloso. 

phy, for elucidaUni? the Scriptures, col. '2. 
gods of, col. 3, 
churches of, ibid. 

Greek, the lanmiage in \ihich the New Testament 
was wiittcn. Greek. 

cintiquitv f>f Its cursive dinracle»s. Frag. ii. 
p. 493. 

Miitten badly by St. Paul, ibid, 
tliurch. II. Greece, col. 4. 

(ijvcks, the word used in the New Testament to de- 
note tliose Hebrews who spoke Gieek. 
Greeks. * 

(»iotto of the Apocalypse at Patrnos. Frag. i. p. 3H4 
t iu(‘l)ics, model n Magi, opinions of. Zoroasier, col. 10. 
Guides, in the deseit, Frag. i. n. 384. 

<7 in, a narrow pass near .Icrusalem. Gnr. 
liar Baal, a place in Arabia Petrn*a. Gur Baal. 
tiymnasiuin, a rdace of evercise. Gymnasium, 

allusions to tlie games in the New Testament, 
ibid. 

II 

Habits, Moses foibids the sexes to luterchunge. 
Habits. 

various ones used by the Jews, col. 2. 
llaboi, a liver of Mesopolunua. llalor 
llachilah, iinjiort of the name, a uumntain near 
Jeiicho. lladulah. 

Hadad-nramon, a place in the valley of Megiddo. 
Hadad-'fimmon. 

Hadad, a Syiiaii (iod. VI. IJadad. 

Hadaderer, king of Zobah. IJadadezer, 
lladashnh, a town of Judah. Uqdadiak, 

Hailassah, or Esther. Esther. 

Hadid, a city of Beu|amin. Iladtd, 

Hades, See Hell. 

Hadrach, import of the name. I. Hadrach. 

a city near Damascus, II. Hadrach. 

Hagarenes, tlie descendants of Ishmuok Hagarenes. 
Hagiographa, the third class of inspired books. 
Hagiographa. 

Hahiroth, an Israelitish station. Hahiroth. 

Hai, a city near Belbel. Hax. 

Hair, the Hebrews prohibited cutting it for the dead. 
Hair. 

consecrated to the gods by the heathen, col. 2. 
loss of, a mode of punishment. Punishment, 
col. G. 

Goats*. Hair, col. 3. 

camels*, used for making linen, ibid. 

Hakkos, a priest whose children returned from Baby. 
Ion. Hakkos 

Halah, a river of Media. Hatah. 

Halhul, a city of Judah. HalhuL 
Hall, a city of Phoeiiicia. HaU. 

Hall of the high priest, at Jerusalem, Frag. i. p. 225. 


Halietus, the black eagle. Haiictus. 
liain, son of Noah, bis inhciitatice. Uam. 

Indian appellation given to hi$ descendants. 
Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 21 4. 

their Kettleiiienls according to oriental tiiidilion, 
Fruu. 11 . p, 62, — and the Indian i*uiana'>, 
p (»5. 

H.imnlh, a nt\ of Syria. Hamath, 

Ii unalliit(>s. a i»eople st'ttled in Samaria. Hama-. 
i/a/cs 

w rshippod the idol Aslmuah, ibid, 

IlairHiiDii, a city o: Asher. Ilammon, 

Hammotli-dor, a city of Nnphfali. Hammoih-doi . 
Hand, stiipture use of the woicl. Hand, and Flag i 
p. 443. 

Hands, giving of, as conveying the idea of an oath. 
Frag. I. p. 210. 

custom of hlliiig them up in piayei, Flag, t 
p. 511. 

Hanging, a mode of puiushmcnt among the J^*.». 
Punishment, col, 2, 

Hannalhon, a city of Zebulun. Hannathon 
Haiinekeh, a city of Naphtah, Hannehcb, 
Hapharaim, a city of Issacliar, Hapharaim. 

Ilaia, a city of Assyria. Ilaru. 

Haradah, a station of the Israelites. Hoi adit h. 
IJaram, a city of Mesopotamia. 111. llarnm. 
Iltirams, eastern, sanctuaiies, Frag. i. p. 47 

icmales never allowed to iput them, Fiag. i. 
p. 16. 

Hare, an unclean animal. Hare. 

Harod, a ]»lace near Je/.ieel. Harod. 

Ilareth, a loiest in Judah. Harcth, 
liurod, a fountain at th(> foot of mount Gilbua. 
I. Harod. 

Harosheth, import of the iiaine. flarosheth, 

of the (ientiles, a city on the Jake Scmeclion. 
Ilaroshcth. 

Hart. See Deer. 

Hatred, the woid sometimes signifies only a lesser 
degree of lc)V<‘. 

Havoth-jaii, a town of Manassch beyond Joulan. 
Havoth-jair, 

Hauran. a district north-east of Judea. Hour an. 
Hay, not made in the east. Frag, i, p. 333. 

Ha/acI, king of Syiia. llazavl. 

his conduct iii the death of Beiiliadad, coi - 
sidered. Frag, i, p. 16. 

Hazar-addar, a village of J uduh. Hazar-addar. 
Ilazar.gadda, a city of Judah. Hazar^gadda, 
Hazar-shual, a city of Simeon. Hazar-^shual. 
Hazar-susim, a city of Simeon. Hazar.susim 
Hazel, the nut tree. Hazel. 

Hazerim, a town in Arabia Fetra^a. Hazerim. 
Ilazi’zon-tarnar, a town called also Engcdi. Hazezon- 
tamar, 

llazor, a city of Judah. 11. Hazor. 
a city of Naphtah. 111. Hazor. 
a city built by Solomon. IV, Hazor. 

Head, scripture uses of the word. Head. 

dresses, eastern. Frag. i. p. 322. 

Ilcap^i, erected to preserve the ki^mory of events. 
Heap. 

Hearing, meaning of the term when applied to God. 
Hear. 

f 
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Heart, regarded hy the Hebrews as the source off the 
undei'staiiding, passions, Heart, 
iiie wortl used to denote the middle ol a thing, 
col. 21. 

Heat, excessive at Nineveh. Jonah, col. 3. 

Heathen, the Jews so designated all people without 
the land of Israel. Heathen* 
thoii ignorance of God, ibid. 

Heaven, the air so called. 1. Heaven* 
the celestial. 11. Heaven. 
of heavens. III. Heaven, 
kingdom of. IV. Heaven, 

Heavenly bodies, regarded as mediators. Frag. ii. 

■ p. 2. 

origin of tlieir worship, p. 2, 9. 

Hebrew larmnage, whence its name is derived. Heber, 
col. 2. 

Hebrews, the designation preferred by the Israelites 
to that of Jews. Hebrews, 
studies of. Studies, 

Hchron, one of the most ancient cities of Canaan. 
1. Hebron, 

H‘vlgo-liog, a small quadruned. Hedge-hog, 

Heileis, nietaphoncul use oi the word. * Heifers, 
Hi'irs, cubtoms relative to, in the east. Heir, and 
Frag. i. p. 80. 

Hcliiah, a city m Asher. Helbah, 

Hernon, a place near Damascus. Helhon, 

Helcath^ a city of Asher. Helcath, 

Heleph, a city of Naphtnii. Heleph, 

Heliopolis, a city of Egypt. I. Heliopolis, 
a city ofCoele Syria. 11. Heliopolis, 

Helcath, a city of Asher, Helcath, 

Hell, the word used to denote the grave. I. Hell , — 
for tjic residence of departed spirits. £ 1 . Hell, 
gates of. Hell, col. 6, and Frag. i. p. 394. 
the punishment of. Hell, col. 6. 
whether material fire ^ Fire, col. 2. 

Hellenists, the Jews who spqke Greek so called. 
Hellenists, 

Hemloe, a poisonous herb. Ilemloc. 

Hemona, a city of Benjamin. Ilemona, 

Hepha, a town at the foot of mount Carmel. Hepha, 
Hepher, a Cuuaanitisli town. HI. Hepher. 
Hephzihah, a name given to the cliurch. 1, Hephzi- 
bah. 

Hejitateucli, the seven first books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Heptateuch, 

Herculaneum, MSS. discovered there. Book, col. 3. 
Hercules, the tutelary deity of Tyre. Hercules, 

enquiries into the Persian and Indian, Frag, ii, 
p. 527. 

Heres, a mountain in Dan. Heres, 

Heresy, the word generally used in a bad sense. 
Heresy , — but not necessarily so, ibid, 
in tlie Christian church, col. 2. 

Hermoniim, tlie motmtains of Hermon. Hermoitiim. 
Herod tha Great, son of Antipater, and king of Judea, 
his character, I. Herod. 

cited to Jerusalem to answer for his conduct, he 
retires to Syria, of which he obtains the 
government, col. 3. 

made tetrarch of Judea by Mark Antony, ibid, 
goes to Rome, and obtains from the senate the 
crown of Judea, col. 4 , 


Herod the Great, makes Arislobulus high priest, but 
afterwards puts him to death, col. 5. 
calamities in his family, coL 6. 
rebuilds the temple, ibid, 
his sons conspire against him, col, 7. 
alarmed at the birth of Clirist, and puts the 
young children to death, ibid, 
is struck with a dreadful disease, puts his son 
Antipater to death, and dies, ibid, 
his genealogy, Frag. i. p. 469. 

Antipas, ietrarcli of Galilee and Peraea. III. 
Herod. 

puts to death John the Baptist, col. 2. 

IS hduibhed to Lyons by the emperor Caius, ibid. 
Hcrodians, a Jewish sect, or a political party in 
Herod’s reign. 

Herodias, grand-daughter of Herod the Great, and 
wife of Herod Philip, afterwards inanied to 
Herod Antipas, whom she solicits to put 
• John Baptist to death. Herodias. 

husbands of, Frag. i. p. 470. 

Herod’s temple described. Frag. i. p. 500. 
court of, p. 503. 

Herodioti, Paul’s cousin. I. Herodion. 

a castle built by Herod. 11. Herodion, 

Heron, a bird. Heron. 

Heser, a city of Judah. Heser, 

Hf‘.shl)on, a city cast of tlie Jordan. IJeshbon. 
Ileshmoii, a city of Judah. Heshmon, 

Hesrai, one of David’s bravo officers. Hesrat. 

Hesron, son of Reuben. I. IJesron. 

son of Pharez. II. Hesron, 

Hcth, son of Canaan. Heth, 

Hethlon, a city of Judea. IJethlon. 

Hexapla, Origens. Hexdpla, 

Hezeki, a Benjamite. llezeki, 

Ilezckiah, king of Judah. I. Hezekiah, 

nature and remedy of his sickness. Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. ftr 

his alcove. Frag. ii. p. 405. 
son of Neariah. 11. Hezekiah. 
son of Shallum. III. Hezekiah. 
returned from Babylon. IV. Hezekiah, 

Hezion, grandfather of Benhadad, Hezion. 

Hezir, head of a sacerdotal family. Hezir. 

Hidden treasures, allusions to. Frag. i. p. 139. 
Hieropolis, a city in Phyrgia. Hieropolis, 
present state of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 51. 
Hieroglyphic animals of Daniel, Frag. i. p. 273. 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, of several kinds. Frag. i. 
p. 214. 

High places, used for idolatrous worship. High 
places. 

High priest, duties and privileges of. Priest, col, 2. ^ 
a chronological list of those who exercised its 
functions, col, 8. 

lobe of, Frag, i. p. 491. See Priest. 

Hin, a Hebrew measure. Hin, 

Hindoo conquests in Arabia, Frag. ii. p. 92. 

— in Syria, p, 96. 

words, in Scripture, Frag. ii. p. 77. 

Hinnom, the valley of. Hinnom, 

Hippopotamus, description of. Jtippopotamus, 

associated with the crocodile in ancient Egyptian 
monuments. Frag, i. p.115. 
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Ilir.shemefth, a city ol‘ Dan. Hir-^hemesh, 

Hiss, to, expressive of insult and contempt. To Hiss. 
Historiographers, under tlie regal government of 
Israel, Frag. i. p. 180. 

History, written, its superiority over tradition. Frag i. 
p. 67. 

Scripture, geographical illustrations of, Frag. n. 

p. 206. 

Hittites, the descendants of Heth. Hittitcs, 

Hivites, the descendants ol Hevagus, son ol Canaan. 
Hivites, 

Hohah, a city west of Damascus. Hobah, 

Hop. See Swine. 

Holocaust, a burnt odering. Holocaust. 

Hololernes, general of the armies of NebuchAdno//ar, 
marched against Jerusalem, but v.is de> 
stroyed by the stratagem of Judith. Holo. 
femes. 

Holon, a city of refuge. I. Holon. 

a city of Moab. II. Holon. 

Holy, 01 Holiness, various acceptations of the void 
Holy. 

Holiness, by separation. Holy, col. 2. 

by character. Holiness, col. 4. 

Holy Ghost, baptism of. 11 Baptism, cot. 2. 

may begiieved and quenched. .Spirit, col. 2. 
siti against. 111. Sin, col. 2. 

Homer, a measure, Homer. 

Honey, not permitted to be offered in sacrifice. 
Honey. 

very plentiful in Palestine, ibid, 
used with butter, as food, Frag. i. p. 337. 
Honour, use of tlie word. Honour. 

Hope, acceptation of the word. Hope, 
differs from faith. Faith. 

Hor, a mountain of Arabia Petra’a, Hor. 

Horeh, a mountain in Arabia Petra'a. iloreb. ' 
Ilorein, a city of Naphtah. Hoiem. 

Hor-Hagidgad, an encampment of Israel. Hor. 
Hagidgad. 

Horites, a people who dwelt in mount 8etr. Horites. 
Hormah, a town of Simeon. Hormah. 

Hornet, an insect. Hornet. 

Horn, an eminence or angle. Horn. 

used to denote glory and stiengtii, col. 2. 
worn as an ornament, Frag. i. p. 177. 
Honi.nosed snake, description of. Frag, ii. N. H. 
p. 92. 

Horns of the altar, Frag. i. p. 201. 

Horon, a city of Arabia. Horon. 

Horonaim, a town of Moab. Horonaim. 

Horse-leech, remark.s on. Horse.leech, and Frag li. 
N.H. p. 118. 

Horses, armour of. Frag. i. p. 77. 

not used by tlic Hebrews till the lime ol Solo- 
mon. Horse, and Frag. i. p. 663. 
died red. Frag, i, div. 2. p. 190. 
consecrated to the sun. Horse, col. 2. 

Hosah, a town of Asher. Hosah. 

Hosannah, a form of blessing. Hosanna 
tlie, great ceremonies on. Hosanna, 

Hospitality, much practised in the East. Hospitality, 
Frag. i. div. 2. p. 189, 204, and Frag. ii. 
p. 452. 

— — among the early Christians, col. 2. 


W 

Hospitality, obligations coiiUacted by, Frag. ii. p.4-i2, 
limited by nnidence, p. 453. 

Hours, not adopted by the ancient Hehiews 
Hours, 

and watches, eastern, Frag. i. p. 514. 

House used to denote a family, the body, the chun U 
of (tod, and property. House, col. 2, it ml 
Frag. i. p. 76. 
the cluki or son of, ibid. 

Household, in the East, augmented by free 
Frag. I. p. 75. 

consist h of grCHi numbers, p. 76. 
different from the house. House, col. 3. 

Houses, form, &c. of eastern. House, Frag. i. p. 3tt9 
382, div. 2. ]». 191, and Frag, ii p. 465. 
Je‘wibh laws relative to. House, col. 3. 
ivory. Frag. ii. p. 505. 

Housetop, sleeping on it, customary in the East, 
Frag. 1 . p. 166. 

Ilukok, a city of Asher. Hukok. 

Hulwan, a city m Assyria. Ilulwan. 

Human nature, constituent principles of, Frag. n. 
p. 293. 

Humility, its nature. Humility. 

commended in Scripture, col. 2. 

Htimlah, a city of Judah. Humtafi. 

Hur, son of Caleb. I. Hur. 

his office in the Hebrew camp, Frag u p. 4. 
Husband, import of the term. Husband. 
Husbandman, God compared to one. Husbandman. 
Husks, the fruit of a tree. Husks. 

Hyacinth, a precious stone. Hyacinth. 

Ilyscna, a wild beast. Hycena. 

the Hebrew word denotes a bird, col. 2. 

Scripture references to. Frag. ii. N. H }>. 16. 
Hymn, a religious song. Hymn. 

Hyperboles, frequency of, in the east, Frag. i. p. IH7. 

Scripture illustrated by eastern, p. IHH. 
Hypocrisy, origin and application of the word, Frag. i. 

p. 122. 

Hyssop, a herb. Hyssop. 

I. 

Ibex, or rock goat, natural history ol. Jlex, irid 
Frag. li. N. H. p. 33. 

Ibis, a bird worshiptied in Egypt. Ibis. 

Ibleam, a town of Manassclu Ibleam. 

Iconium, tlie capital of Lycaonia. Iconium. 

Ida, mount. Frag. ii. p. 14, 

the residence of the gods, p. 14, 16. 

Idalah, a city of Zebuhin. Idalah. 

Idolatrous figures, ancient methods of proportioning 
them. Frag. ii. p. 528. 
colours of, p. 534. 

Idolatry, its origin involved in obscurity. Idolatry. 
the Israelites addicted to it, col. 3. 
commemorative. Frag. ii. p. 28. 

Idols, forbidden by God, but extensively pirvalent. 
Idol. 

Idle, or Idleness, the word used in two sensets in Snip- 
ture. Idle. 

Idolatry, origin of. Zahiaws, col. 3. 

Idumaea, a province of Arabia, peopled by the de« 
scetulanta of Esau. Idumaa. 
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Ifiuuiaans, descendants of Esau, subdued by l)ftvtd. 
Idumaans. 

tlicir reliijion, col. 2. 

1.; ii.it I us, a disciple of the apostles, and bishop of 
Antioch. Ignatius. 

!:^noiance, used in several sen.scs. Ignorance. 

Inij, a city of Judah. Urn. 
lit .abivnm, an encampment of Israel. Ije-aharim 
Jion, a town of I)amascus. Ijon. 

IIKncimi, a province on the east o( the i^ulf of 
Venice. Illyricum. 

111!. me of God, man created in. Image. ^ 

not to be made, ibid. 

(-hrist is, col. 2. 

the i>:olden one of Nebiichadncz'/ai, Frag i. 
p. 269. 

originally commemorative, Frag. li. p. 7o. 
InuiMnuel, a name of Christ. Immanuel 
Immortality, in an absolute sense possessed only by 
God. Immortality. 

Iwiposition of bands, used for a variety of purposes of 
a religious nature. Imposition of hands. 
Impiisoiimenl, a method of punishment in use among 
the Jews. Punishment, col. 3. 
f lipuiiiv, legal, *a figure of something more important. 
Impure. 

I'K .impiTionts of Israel. Incampments. 

I .cense, manner of procuring it. i. Incense. 
ottered hy the priests, ibid, 
the word used to denote the sacrifices of victims. 
II. Incense. 

altar of, Frag. i. p. f5l0. 
lucist, loibidden bv Moses. Incest. 

Ini haotmeuts, condemned hy Moses. Inchantments. 
of tlie Egyptian Magicians, ibid, 
used against seqients, col. 2. 
to cure diseases, col. 3. 

Imli.i, alluded to in Scripture. India. 

known to the Hebrews, Frag, ii, p. 249. 

Indian \\ords lu llie Ilcbnni Scriptures, Frag. ii. 
p. 83. 

Indii'5, river, called the hill, a liver ol Paradise, 
Frag ii. p. 24, 26. 

Inlormatioii by signs, common in the cast. Frag. i. 
p. ri2. 

illustrates the 123rd Psalm, ibid, 
the practice adopted hy the prophets, p. 34. 
Inlirntance, the rights of, in the east. Inheritance 
liuipiitj, the ^>ord used to denote both sin and its 
punisJimcnt. Iniquity. 

Inkborn, eastern, form of. Frag. ii. p. 451. 

IniiDCcnce, use of the word. Innocence. 

Innocents, murdered by Herod, Innocents. 

Inscription on the cross, the characters in which it 
was writ ten. Flag. ii. p. 174. 

Intelligi'iice assigned to the heavenly bodies. Frag. ii. 
p. 5. 

Intercalation, in the Jewish calendar. Intercalation. 
Ir-Melach, a city of Judah. Ir^Melach. 

Iron, a city of Naphtah. I. Iron. 

stones wrought with, forbidden to be used for the 
altar. II. Iron. 

Ir|>eel, a city of Benjamin. Irpeel. 

Ir-Shemesh, a city of Dan. Ir^Shemesh. 

Ir-Taiuarim, Jericho. Ir^Tamarim. 


Isaiah, his writings. Isaiah, col. 2. 

illustration of his eighteenth chapter, Frag. i. 
div. 2. p. 25, 172. 

illustration of his prophecy of Immanuel. Ahnah, 
col. 4. 

its reference to Christ, col. 8. 

Iscarioth, a village in Ephraim. Jscarioih. 

Ishrnael, son of Abraiiam, fathei of the A^ablan^. 
1. Ishrnael. 

M ahometan accounts of, col. 2. 
character of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 192. 
fulfilment of jirophecy in. Frag. i. p. 148 
Ishmaeliies, thidr system and mode of robbery. Theft, 
col. 5. 

Islands, used in Scripture for settlements. Islands 
Israel, a name given to Jacob and his descendant*^. 
Israel. 

captivities of. Captivity. 

Isratdites, the descendants ol Jacob. Israelites. 
their labours in Egypt, Frag. li. p 84, 97. 
degradation of, by the Philistines, Flag, i 

p. 150. 

Iheir journeyings, from Egypt, Frag. ii. p. ION. 
— m the desert, p. 109. 
deportations of, Frag. ii. p. 156, 209. 
probable reason why kept in bondage hy fM}«i. 
raoh, Frag. i. ]>. 144. 

Italy, mentioned in the Scriptures. Italy 
Ithnan, a city of Judah. Ithnan. 

Ittah-kasm, a town of /ebiilun. Ittah^kasin . 

Iturea, a province of Syria, Iturea. 

Ivory, brought to Solomon, from Ophir. Ivory 
Ivor>' beds. Ivory, and Frag. ii. p. 405. 
liouses, ihid. 

Ivy tree, ( onsecrated to Bacchus. Icy tree. 

Izhar, a city of the Amontes. II. Izhar. 


J. 

Jaakaii, an encampment of Israel. Jaakan. 

Jahbok, a brook. Jabbok. 

Jabesh, a city of Miuiasseh. II. Jabesh. 

Jabneel, a city of Judah. I. Jabneel. 

a city of Naphtah. 11. Jabneel. 

Jabneh, a city of the Philistines. Jabneh. 

Jachin, a pillar in Solomon’s temple. III. Jachin. 
Jacinth, a precious stone. Jacinth. 

Jackall, the, erroneously rendered fox in the Englisli 
Bible, Flag. i. p. 385. 

metaphorical application of the name, p. 389. 
natural history of. Frag ii. N. H. p. 41. 

Jacob, son of Isaac. \. Jacob. 

illustration of his Jiistory as connected with 
Laban, Frag. i. p. 146. 

tlxe method employed by him to procure speckled 
sheep. Sheep. 

his wrestling with an angel. fVreetltng. 

Jacob’s w€»ll. I. Jacob, col. 6, and Frag, li* 
p. 155. 

Jael, wife of HeHcr, remarks on lier conduct relative 
to Sisera. JaeL 
Jagur, a city of Judah. Jagur. 

Jah, one of the names of God. Jah. 

Jahan, a Levitical city. Jahan. 
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Jaliazah, a Levitical city. Jahazah, 

James the less. II. James, 

enquiries relative to his epistle^ Frag. ii. p. 303. 
—compared \uth John's, p. 304, 

James I. of England, his letter to the bishops for a 
new translation of the Bible. Bible, eol. 62, 
Jarnnia, a maritime town m Palestine. Jamnia. 
Jannseus. III. Alexander. 

Jenohah, a city of Epliraim. Jenohah. 

Janum, a city of Judah. Janum, 

Jao, a diminutive of Jehovah. Jao. 

Japha, a city of Galilee. Japha. 

Japlictli, son of Noah, celebrated in profane history 
as Japetus. 1. JaphetK col. 2. 
placed among the prophets by the Mussulmans, 
col. 3. 

a province. II. Japheth. 

Japhia, a city of Zebulun. I. Japhia, 

Jajdileti, a town of Benjamin. Japhleli. 

Jar or Jair, a Hebrew month. Jar. 

Jaramotli, a city of Issachar. I. Jaramoth, 
a city of Judah. 11. Jaramoth. 

Jarchi, Solomon, bis writings. JRab, col. 9. 

Jiishcr, book of, opinions relative to it. Bible, col. 4. 
Jashuto Jieherii. Bethlehem, 

Jattir, a city of Dan. Jattir, 

Jd/er, a city of Gad. Jazer. 

Jehus, son of Canaan. I. Jehus. 
or Jerusalem, II. Jebus. 

Jtgai-saliadutha, a ciicle of stones. Jegar.snhadutha. 
Jebezekel, one of the families of priests. Jehezekel, 
Jehoiachiii, king of Judali, eluculation of a passage in 
Jeremiah r<‘lative to him. Jehoxachm. 
Jehoshaphat, valley of. IV. Jehoshaphat, 

Jehoshehd, daughter of Jorum. Jehosheba, 

Jehovah, the incommunicable name of God, the 
reason why the name is found in the book 
of Genesis. Jehovah, 

diffcrcnee among critics a.s to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the word, col. 2. 
not named by the Jews, ibid, 
piobably known to the heathen, col. 4. 
notions of the C^abbalusts respecting it, col. 6. 
whether known to the patriarchs. Frag. i. div.2. p.H. 
Jireh, import of the name. Jehovah Jireh, 
Nissi, import of the name. Jehovah Nisst. 
Shalom, an altar built by Gnleon, Jehovah 
Shalom, 

Shammah, name of a future holy eJty. Jehovah 
Shammah. 

Tzidekeiiu, Jehovah our righteousness. Jehovah 
Tzidekenu, 

J^ehud, a city of Dan. Jehud, 

Jekab/eel, a village of Judah Jekabzeel. 

Jephthah, judge of Israel. Jephihah. 
his vow considered, col. 2. 
liis daughter not sacrificed, col. 4. 

Jerahmeel, a district of Judea. IV. Jerahmeel, 
Jerboa, natural history of. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 46. 
Jericho, a city of Benjamin, taken from the Canaanucs 
by Joshua. Jericho. 
lebuili by Hiel, col. 2. 
cursed with barrenness, col. 3. 

D'Arvieux's description of it, col. 4. 
jieculiarities of, Frag. i. p. 13. 


Jericho, its soil fatal to animal life. Frag. i. p. 15 
Jencon, a town of Dan. Jericon, 

Jerimoth, a city of Judah, I. Jerimoth, 

Jeroboam, son of Nebat, incites the subjects of ^olo- 
mon to revolt,— IS made king over Israel, 
shortly after tlic death of tlmt prince. Jero» 
boam. 

sets up golden calves, col. 2. 

Jeroui. his edition of the Vulgate. P^ulgaie, col. 2. 
Jeruel. a wilderness of Judea. JerucL 
Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, its name. Jerusalem. 
the Cadytis of Herodotus, Frag. i. p. 102 
several sieges of. Jerusalem, col. 3. 

Its destruction foretold by Christ, Frag, i. p. 36H 
taken and destroyed by tlie Romans. Jerusalem, 
col. 6. 

Rabbinical traditions concerning, col. 7, 
antiquity and ancient name of, Frag. ii. p. IGl 
its gradual extension, p. 165. 

Jiistory of, subscijuent to its capture by Titus, 
Jerusalem, col. 9. 

desciiptioii and map of. Frag. i. p. 218. 
places in and near it. Frag. i. p. 239. 
the new. Jerusalem, the new. 

Jcsliana, a city of Ephraim. Jethann. 

Jc'shimon, a city of Simeon Jeshimon 
Jeshiia, a city of Judah. Jeshua. 

Jesus Christ, birth and early history. Jesus Christ 
his entrance on Ins public minisliy, i ol. 3. 
earned bidore the high priest, col. IH. 
led out to be crucilied, tol. 20 
Ins death, col. 21. 
his resurrection, ibid, 
his ascension, col. 23. 

Mahomeihin traditions concerning his miraculous 
powers, ibid. 

Jewish fables concerning him, col. 24 
his personal appeaiance, col. 25, 

Jethlah, a city of Dan. Jethlah, 

Jelliro, iather-in-luw of Moses, Arabian traditions 
relative to him. Jethro, col. 2. 

Jews, the Hebrews .so tailed after the return from 
Babylon. Jews. 
sketch of their history, col. 2. 
religion, col. 3. 
seels among them, col. 5 
llieir ilispersion, col. 6. 

consideialions on their proposed extermination 
liy Ahasuerus, Frag i. p. 241. 
their great care over the Scripture.s, Frag. i. p. 354, 
cxi.sting memoranda corroborating then history, 
ibid. 

their silence with reference to Christ accounted 
for, Frag. ii. p. 268. 
tlieir present state. Jews, col, 7. 

Jezreel, a city of Judah, 1. Jezreel, 

a celebiated city in the plain near Scythopolis. 
IV. Jezreel, 

Jiphtah, a town of Judah. Jiphtah. 

Job, of II z, genealogy of, II. Job, 
his trial 1 ^, col. 2. 
tombs shewn as his, col. 4. 
various opinions relative to the history' of, col, 5. 
book of, author, language, and style. II. Job, 
col. G. 
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Job, book of, a dramatic poem, Frag. i. p. 35. 

illustrated by the method of relating stones 

in the east, ibid. 

— Its prologue in conformity with eastern 
custom. Frag. i. p, 36. 

John tlic Baptist, birth and inaimer of life. IV. John, 
and Frag. ii. p. 269. 
his baptism, p. 271 : — of Christ, ibid, 
disciples of. Frag. ii. p. 269. 
thc‘ir doctrines, p. 275, 276. 
history of. IV. John, col. 3. 

John the Evangelist, account of. V. John. 
his writings, col. 2. 

conjectures relative to the inscription of his first 
epistle, Frag. li. p. 278, 300: — its date, 
[). 279, 290 : — time and manner of its pub- 
lication, p. 236:— -its scope and de.jign, 
p. 239 : — a praxis on, p. 293 : — investiga- 
tion into some of its passages, p. 302. 
author of the Revelation. I. Apocalypsis. 
an a]>ocryphal work ascribed to him. IV. Apo- 
calypsis, 

John, Mark, a companion of Paul and Barnabas. 

VI. John : — and probably the evangelist, 
col. 2. 

Johnson, Dr. S. his opinion relative to the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army noticed. Frag. i. p. 10. 
Jokdeam, a city of Judah. Jokdeam, 

Jokrneara, a city of Ephraim. Jokmeam, 

Jokneam, a city of Ephraim. L Jokneam, 
a city of Zebuluu. II. Jokneam, 

Joktheel, a city of Judah. 1. Jokiheel, 

a rock in Arabia Petroea. II. Jokiheel, 

Jonah, the prophet, account of. Jonah, 

enquiry into tlic manner of his preservation. 
Frag. i. p. 260. 

enquiry into hib Dag, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 176, 180. 
remarks on his history. Frag. i. p. 409, 
Rabbinical traditions concerning him. Frag, i. 
div. 2. p. 178. 

his gourd a sign of Nineveh, Frag. i. p. 9. 
his tomb at Nineveh. Jonah, col. 3. 

Joppa, d sea-port iii Palestine, pertaining to the tribe 
of Dan, now called Jaifa. Joppa, 

Jordan, a river of Palestine, its source. Jordan, 
and Frag. li. p. 136. 
the plain of. Jordan, col. 2. 

D’ArvieuVs account of, col. 3. 
tJie ])assages over, col. 4. 

Volncy*s account of, ibid, 
countrv on the east of, described. Frag. li. 
p.‘l41, 144. 

Joseph’s cup, remarks on. Frag. i. p. 43. 
Joseph-Ben-tionon, a Jewish autlior, his works, and 
probable time of his ^Titing. X. Joseph, 
Josephus, the Hebrew historian, account of his life 
and writings. XL Joseph, 
speaks favourably of Jesus Christ, col. 4. 
probably a disciple of John Baptist, ibid. 

Ins chaiacter ol Christ compared with that of 
the Sabeans. Frag, ii. p. 277, 

Joseph, author of the Chaldee Paraphrases. Xll. 
Joseph, 

Josliua, book of, author, and Samaritan copy of. 
Joshua, col. 4. 


Josiah, king of Judah, his reign. Josiah, 
difficulties in his history, col. 3. 

Jotbah, a city of Judah. Joihah. 

Jotbathah, an encampment of Israel. Jothathah, 

Jove’s edition of Tyndale’s Testament. BMe, col. 36. 

Jubilee, a Jewish festival celebrated every fiftieth 
year. Jubilee, 
design of, col. 2. 

Judah, son of Jacob. 1. Judah, 

his conduct towards I'amar considered, Frag. i. 
p. 195. 

kingdom of. II. Judah. 
captivities of. Captivity, col. 2, 

Judaical memoranda extant, Frag. i. p. 354. 

Judas Maccabseus, defeats Apollonius, general of the 
Syiian troops, and the tliree generals of 
Antiochiis. III. Judas, 

purifies the temple and renews the sacrifice, ibid, 
bis renewed war witli tlio Syrians, col. 2. 
his death, col. 3. 

the fourth of the seven Maccabees, put to death 
by Anliochus Epiphancs. IV. Judas. 
Iscariot, whether lie partook of the eucharist in 
the last supper ? V. Judas. 
difficulties relative to the accounts of hi.s death 
col. 3. 

Thaddajus, the apostle. VIL Judas, 
his epistle, col. 2. 
dale and gi'iiuineness, ibid, 
gospel ascribed to him, col. 3. 

Judea, the land of, so called on the return ii cm 
Babylon. Judea, 
divisions of, col. 2. 
wilderness of, ibid. 

Judges, Israelitisb, office of. Judges, col. 3. 
book of, author. Judges, col. 3. 

Judicial institutions among the early C/hristians 
Frag. i. p. 348. 

Juditli, daughter ol Merari, celebrated for the drlivei- 
ance of Petliulia by the death of Iluloft^rnes 
Judith, 

difficulties 111 fixing the time in which she iivtd. 
col. 2. 

book of. Judith, col. 2. 

Julian’s attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
Frag. ii. p. 16H; — frustrated by a miracle, 
p. 169, and II. Temple : — remaining in- 
dications of such an attempt. Frag ii. 
p. 170. 

Julias, two towns in Jud(*a. Julias. 

Julius Caesar, war between him and Pompey. Julius 
Ceesar. 

permitted the walls of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, 
col. 3. 

Jupiter, character of. Jupiter, 
his several titles. Olympian. 

Justice, various senses in which the word is used. 
Justice. 

Juttah, a city of Judah. Juttah. 

K. 

Kab, a Hebrew measure. Kah. 

Kabzeel, a city of Judah. Kabzeel. 

Kadesh, holy, the name of a wilderness. Kadesh. 
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Kadesb, tlie word added to the names of places 
as an honorary addition, to denote tlieir 
sanctity, col. 2, 

Barnea, a town of Judah. Kadesh^Barnca, 
Kadmonites, ancient inhabitants of Canaan. Kad^ 
monites, 

Kanah, a city of Asher. II. Kanah. 

Cana, in lower Galilee. III. Kanah, 
Kapharsaloma, a city, Kapharsaloma, 

Karaites, a Jewish sect, ( 'araiies. 

Karkaa, a town of Judah. Karkaa. 

Karkor, a place of assembly* Karkor. 

Ktisib, a city of Judah. Kasib, 

Kattath, a tow n of Zebulon. Kaitath. 

Kedar, a re8:ioii in tlie deseit of tin Ai^arencs. 
I. Kedar. 

Kedcrn, the East, a country so called. Kedem. 

several districts so called, Fraj?. ii. p. 59 
Kedemoth, a town of Reuben. Kedemoth. 

Kedesli, a city of Judah. 1. Kedesh. 
a city of Naphtali. II. Kedesh. 
a city of Issachar. 111. Kedesh. 

Naphtali, a town in Upper Galilee. Kedesh 
Naphtali. 

Kohelathah, an encampment of Israel. Kehelathah 
Kedah, a town ol Judah. Kedah. 

Kemnionts, a sect of Christians in Ahvssimn, Frasx i 
(). 55. 

singular customs ot ibid. 

Kenath, a town of Manasseh. Kenath. 

Keiia/., a city ofEilom. III. Kenaz 
Keni, a region of Fhilistia. Kent. 

Kcnites, a ]»eo)de of Canaan. Kemtes. 

Kcnirzite:^, a people of ('aiiaan. Kcnizzites. 

Keplia, a town at the fool of mount Carmel. Kepha. 
Kej’ek, a cit\ of Aiabia Petra*a, Fiaj|^. ii. p. 150. 
Kercm, a curse. Cherem. 

Kcrioth, a city. Kcrioth. 

Ke.sitah, a purse ol f^old or silver, Kesitah. 

Ketos, a nautical vessel, Frai;. i. p. :J59. 

Key, ancient. Key. 

inctaphoncal use of the word, cul. 2. 

Ke/ 17 , a valley lu Benjamin. Keziz. 
KiberatluHaaretz, a i idge of lanil. Kiberath^llaaretz. 
Kiberotb-avah, an encampment of Israel. Kibcroth^ 
avah. 

Kib/aim, a city of Ephiaim. Ktbzaim 
Kidron, a biook in the valley on the east ol Jeru- 
salem. Kidron. 
used as a dram, col. 2. 

Kikajon, a plant. Kikqjon. 

Kikiun, JoiudFs gourd, account of. Frag. i. p. 135. 
Kilmad, a city of Media. Kdmad. 

Kimchi, account of his writings. Habf col. H. 

Kinah, a town of Judah. Kinah. 

King, the title sometimes used in a low sense. Kings. 

solicited by the Hebrews. Theocracy, col. 2. 
Kingdom of heaven, i. e. of Jesus Christ, vaiious 
acceptations of the term. Kingdom of 
heaven. 

Kingdom of Satan. Kingdom of hell. 

Kings, respect paid to them in the east. Frag. i. div. 2, 
D. 40. 

punisWents for slaying, Frag. i. p. 186. 
tombs of, at Jerusaieni, Frag. i. p. 391. 
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King’s mother, a title of office and dignity, Fnu r 
p. 32. 

Kings, hooks of, chronology, and scope. Kim^s. 

authors, col. 3. 

Kimieveih, lake of. Tiberias, 

Kinoth, lamentations. Kinoth. 

Kiosks, or towers, eastern, Frag. ii. p. 385. . 

K.r, a iity of Moab. I. Kir. 

I vrt of Ahiania and Media. 11. Kir. 
Kn-Udrcsclh, the capital of Moab. Ktr-Harcseth 
Kiriath, a city of Judah. I. Kiriutk. 
a city of Moab. II, Kinath, 
a city of Benjamin, ill. Kiriath. 

Kiriathaiin, a town beyond Jordan. Kirxathaim. 
Kiijathaim, a city of Naphtali. I. Kirjathavm. 

a city of Moab. II, Ktrjathaim,^ 

Kiriath- Arba, a city of Judah. Kiriath* At ba. 

Baal, a city of Judah. Kirxath*BaaL 
Hu/oth, a city of Moab. Kvrjath-lluzoth 
Jeanm, a city on the border of the tribe 
Judah. Kirjath^Jearim. 

Sanmih, a city ol Judah. Kiriath* Sanna. 
8epher, a cuy of Judoli. Kiriath^Sepht r 
Kishiun, a city of Issacliur. Kishion. 

Kisbon, a brook m Palestine. Kuhon. 

Kiss, ol peac<‘. Km. 

ol homai^e and respect, col. 2. 

Kissing, adoration by. Frag. i. p. 338. 

Kite, a bird of prey. Kite. 

Kiililisli, a city of JudiJj. Kithlish. 

Kitioii, a city of Zebulun. Kxtron. 

Kneading troughs, ciuried by the Israelites out ol 
Egypt, Frag. ii. p. 445. 

Kneeling, an attitude of adoration. Adoration, col 2 
Knives of slont‘. Stones, col. 5. 

Knots, untier of^ a title ol Daniel, Frag. i. p. 3:>9 
Know, to, import and several senses of the phiasi 
To know. 

Knowledge, import and scripture use (>\ tiie won! 
Knowledge. 

various kinds of. Frag. i. div, 2, p. 8. 

Kohelctli, the book of Ecclesiastes. Koheleth, 
Koran, its history of Abraham, Abram, col 17 
written witli vowel points, Frag. i. p. 246 
Kozebah, a city of Moab. 1. Kozebah 

I.. 

Laban, a city of the priests in Judah. I. Laban. 
Labour, sometimes denotes sm, misfortum*, Uc 
Labour. 

Laceduuxion, Sparta, its intercouise with Jiuha. 
Lacedtemon, col. 2. 
by whom founded, ibid. 

Lachish, a city of Judah. Lachish. 

Labmas, a town of Judah. Lahmas. 

Laish, a city. 1. Laish, 

a region m Asher. IIL Latsh. 

Lais, afterwards C'sesarea Philippi. Lais. 

Lakes, the principal ones of J aclea Lake 

l^akum, a city of Naphtali. Lakun^ 

Lamb, used in sacrifice. Lamb. 

Lamb of God, Christ so called. Lamb of God. 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, scope, style, and title . 
Lamentations, 
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Lamuatzeachf a word used at the beginning of some 
^of the Psalms. LamnaUeach, 

Lamps, form of ancient. Lamps, 

figurative use of the word, col. 2. 
reference to them m Scripture, Frag. ii. p. 431. 
Land, Judea so called. Land, 

wasted by rivers. Frag, i. div. 2. p. 37. 
price of, anciently. Frag. u. p. 496. 

Landmarks, hidden, Frag. i. p. 137. 

Language, opinions relative to natural language. 
Language, 

method adopted by Psammetichus, king of 
Egypt, to ascertain tlie original, col. 2. 
not natural, col. 3. 

opinions relative to that of Adam, col, 4, 
confusion of, col. 5, 

the medium of communication between the mate- 
rial and spiritual part of man, col. 7. 
the Sanscrit, ibid. 

specimen of etymological enquiries, col. 9. 
Lanthorns, eastern. Frag. ii. p. 4x9, 438. 

Laodicea, a city of Phrygia. Laodicea, 
controversy on PauPs epistle to, col. 2. 
account of the city, col. 4. 
present state of, Flag. i. div. 2. p. 62, 

Laj), sleeping on. Frag. i. p. 351. 

Lapwing, an unclean bird. Lapwing. 

Lares, oi Penates of antiquity, Frag. li. p. 509. 
Lasha, a city on the southern limits of Judea. Latha, 
Laughter, lemarks on. Laughter, 

Lavei or bason, of the tabernacle. Temple : — and 
of the temple. Frag, i, p. 506, 510. 

Law, of Noah. Law, 
of Moses, col. 2. 

ceremonial, abrogated by Christ, col. 3. 
oral, ibid. 

the w ord used to denote the whole Scripture, col. 4. 
tables of the. Tables, 

Lazarus, probably a youth when raised by Christ, 
Frag, ii, p. 330. 

the poor man mentioned by Chn.st. II. Lazarus, 
Leaven, prohibited by the Jews during the passover. 
Leaven, 

Peavened bread, prohibited to the Jews during tlie 
passover, ibid. 

Lebanon, mount. Lihanus, 

view from its summit, Frag. i. p. 105. 
cultivation and productions of, Frag. ii. p. 136. 
Lehaoth, a town of Judah. Lebaoth, 

Lebnah, a city of Judah. Lebnah. 

Lebonah, a city. Lebonah, 

Legio, a town at the foot of mount Carmel. Legio, 
Lehi, the place where Samson tlirew the jaw -bone. 
Lehi, 

Lentil, a species of pulse. Lentil, 

Lentisk, the mastic tree. Lenttsk, 

Lentulus, proconsul of Judea, his letter to the senate 
relative to Jesus Christ. Lentulus, 

Leo]»ard, the, account of. Leopard, 

Lepers, excluded from society by the law of Moses, 
Lepers, 

ceremonies upon the cleansing of, ibid, 
formerly frequent in Europe, ibid. 

Leprosy, said to be the cause of the Hebrews quitting 
Egypt. Leper, col. 2. 


Leprosy, nature and marks of. Leprosy, 
of houses, col. 4. 
of clothes, col. 5. 

Leshem, Dan so called* Leshem, 

Letech, a Hebrew measure. Letech, 

Letters, Hebrew. Letters, 

change in their forms. Frag. i. p. 358. 
invention of. Letters, 
cabbalistic refinements on, col. 3. 
lonn of ancient. Frag. i. p. 129 : — Babylonish, 
Frag. ii. p. 462; — Druidical, p, 465 :~~ 
Egyptian, ibid. 

written, honour paid to them in the East, Frag, i 
div. 2. p. 193. 

modes of sending them in the East, Frag. ii. 
p. 456. 

Leviathan, Job’s description of. Leviathan, 
Levirate, the law which obliges one brotlier to marry 
the widow of another. Levir, 
ceremony of the refusal, col. 2. 

Levites, the descendants of Levi employed in tlie 
lower mimstiies of tlie temple. Levites. 
habitations, dress, and classes, col. 2. 

Leviticus, book of, title, scope, and aulhenUcit> 
Leviticus, 

Libanus, mount, D’Arvieux's account of. Libanus. 
J)e la Roque’s account of, col, 4. 

Volney’s account of, col. 7. 

Libations in use among the Hebrews and Greck.s 
Libation. 

Libertine, a freed man. Libertine. 

Liberty, ^various kinds of, referred to m Senplure 
Liberty. 

Libnah, a city of Judah. Libnah. 

Libnath, a city of Asher. Libnath. 

Libra, a pound weight. Libra. 

Libya, a country. Libya. 

Life, Christ so called. Life, 

length of, promised to obedience, under the Old 
Testament, ibid, 

figurative use* of the word, col. 2. 

Lift up, to, various applications of the phrase. Lift up 
Light, created before the sun. Light. 

Ligurius, a precious stone. Ligurius, 

Limits of another’s habitation not to be altered. 
Limits, 

Linen, used for writing on. Book, col. 2. 

Lion, the, description of. Lion, 

Lip, tJie word used by the Hebrews in various senses 
Lip. 

Livias, a city, Livias, 

Lizard, several kinds of. Lizard, 

Locks of doors, eastern. Frag. ii. p, 439. 

Locust, the, figurative application of, Frag, i, p. 77. 
Locusts, numerous in Africa and Asia, and used as 
food. Locusts. 

natural history of. Frag. ii. N. II. p. 106, 
apocalyptic army of, Frag. i. p. 80. 

Lod, a city. Lod. 

Lodebar, a place beyond Jordan. Lodebar, 

I Log, a Hebrew measure. Log, 

Looking-glasses, ancient, composed of brass. Look- 
ing-glasses, 

Loosing th(; shoe and spitting, custom of. Frag. i. 
p. 157. 
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Lard, the title applied to God, angels, and eminent 
men. Lord, 

Lot, Mahomedan account of, col. 2, 

Lot’s wile, her punishment. Lofs Wife. 

Lots, casting of, anions: the Hebrews, 11, Lot, and 
Frag. ii. p. 444: — and Greeks, p 441. 
feast of. II. Lot, col. 2. 

Love, various kinds of. Love. 

Love-feasts, account of among the pnmilive Chris- 
tians. Love-feast. 

Low, a relative term. Low. 

Lower parts of the earth, what places intended by the 
expression. Lower Parts of the Earth 
Luke, the evangelist, companion of l*anl l^uke. 
author of a gospel, and tlie Acts ol the Apostles, 
col. 2, 

incidents in his life noticed. Frag. li. p. 322 
at Antioch, ibid. 

his gospel probably written at Troas, p. 326 
enquiries relative to, as an eye-witness of many 
of the events recorded by him, p, 307. 
probably the person called Lucius, bv St Paul, 
p. 311,323. 

his veracity as a historian illustrated, p 312 
hi.s portrait ol the Virgin Mary, p. 316 
his evidence to the descent and hirth -place of 
Jesus, p. 320. 

conforms himself to Kgyplian customs m his 
gospel, p. 494. 

confirmation of his history, Flag. i. p 636 
his respectability. Frag ii. p 328 
his character as a writer, p. 213. 

Luminaries, metaphorical, Frag i p. 637 
Lunula, an ornament worn on the ancles. Lunula 
Lust, an irregular love of pleasiue Lust 
Liu, a city of the Canaaiiites. I. Luz 
a city near Siehem. II. Lvz. 
a city in Arabia Petn«a. Ill Luz 
Lybia, a province of Eg^pt. Lyhia. 

Lycuonia, a province ol Asia Minor. Lycaoma. 
Lycaonian language. Lycaonian. 

L}cia, a province of Asia Minor. Lycia 
Lvdda, a village m tlie northern part of Judea. 
Lydda. 

L\dia, a woman of Thyatira, converted by St Paul’s 
ministry. 1. Lydia. 
a province of Asia Minor. II Lydia 
Lydians See Ludim. 

Ljing. condemned by God. Lying. 

Lysaiiias, tetrarch ol Abilene, Lysanxas 
Lysias, entrusted with the regency of Syria h\ Anli- 
ochus Epiphaiies. Lysias 
Lvstra, a city of Lycaoma Lystra 

M. 

Maacah, a province of Syria. Maacah. 

Maachath, a town of Naphtali. Maachaih. 
Mualch-Acrabbiin, a mountain. Maateh^Acrahbim. 
Maarath, a city of Judali. Maarath. 

Mabartha, the city of Sliechem. Mabartha. 
Maccabees, derivation and origin of the word. Mac- 
cabees. 

books of. Maccabees, col. 4 


Macedonia, a kingdom of Cireece, divisions and 
changes in. Frag. i. p. 636. 

Maclueriis, a city in tlie tribe of Reuben. Macharus 
Macliiiics of war. Machines. 

Machmethah, a town in the confines of Etihraim an<l 
Mauasseh. Machmethah. 

Macbpelali, a cave. MachpeUih, 

Madness, < iircd by Cbnst. Mad, 

DavivlN Madness. 

Mudmannah, a city of Simeon. II. Madmannah 
a city of xMoab. 111. Madmannah. 

Madon, a city of Genann. Madon. 

Magbish, one wliose children returned from Babylon 
Magbish, 

Magdala, a town of Judea. Mugdala 
Mngdie’i, a town. L Magdiel 
Maged, a city beyond Jordan. Maged. 

Magetb, a city of Gilead. Afageth. 

Magi, Pei’sian, their sacred books. Magi, 

believe Zoroaster to be Abialiam. Abram, col. 20 
religious principles. Magi, col. 2. 
those who came to worsliip Gbnst. II. Magi 
Magicians, condemned by the law of Moses. ,Magi- 
Clans, 

Magic, forbidden by God. Magic. 

Maiialalli, a title of some of the Psalms. IN Maha 
lath, 

Mahauuim, a city of Ciad. Mahanmm, 

Mahomet amsin, its spread oompaied witfi that ol 
(’hnstianity. Frag. i. p. 361. 

Maimed, denotes the total loss of a limb Maimed 
Maiming, a mode of punishmiuif. Punishment, col 7 
Maintenance, servitude for, Frag i. p 143. 

Maka/, A city of Dan. ,Mahaz. 

Makelolh, an eneampmenf of Israel Makeloth 
Makkedali, a city of Judah. Makkedah, 

Malachi, the piophef, lime of his piophesving 
AJalacht 

Malathn, a castle in Idumea Malatha 
Malelioni, a god of the Ammonites. MaUhom 
Malchus, king of tlie Arabs 1. Malchus. 

Malice, the word used in s(‘veral senst's in Scripture 
Malice. 

Malle, a city beyond Jordan Malle. 

Mnllotes, iiihabitunls of Mallos, a city ol <"iluia 
Mallotes. 

Malta, an island in the Mediterranean, an ancient 
Gaitliaginian colon} Malta 
Mammon, jicht s. Mammon 
Mnmre, a ( 11 } of l^alestine IL Mamre 
Mainzei, a bastard, Mosaic law relative to AJamzer 
Man, ereation of Man 

Mnnaehas, the high piiest’s tiowsei‘ Manachas 
Manasseh, believed to have )»iit the prophet Isaiah to 
dealli, col. 2 

i'anied captive to Bub} Ion, ihul. 

Ins lepenlance and restoration to liberty, eol. 3. 
high pnesl, built a temple on mount (len/uri 
IV. Manasseh, col. 2 

Matidia, a place near Bethlehem Mandia 
Mandrake, a plant. Mandrake. 

called devil’s candle, by tlie Arittians, col. 
Manelho, priest of Heliopolis, author of a work on tbf 
Egyptian dynasties. Manetko, 

Manger, Jesus Christ laid in one at hi» birth. Manger 

11 
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Manna, a ^in given to the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness. Manna, 

still found in Arabia and Palestine, col. 2. 
Burckhardt’s account of, col. 3. 

Manusciipts (Hebrew) of the Old Testament, gene- 
rally believed to have been free from error 
till the time of Capellus. col. 13. 

the collation of, produced a revival of Biblical 
criticism, ibid, 
rcbitive value of, col. 14. 

( (ilrcek) of the New Testament, on what materials 
uriUen. Ihhle, col. 17. 
form of letters, ibid. 

account oi the diflerent families, or recensions of, 
col. 18. 

supposed to have been assimilated to the Latin, 
ibid. 

dcscri[>tion of the principal ones now extant, 
col, 19. 

Maon, a city of Judah. I. Maori, 
a wilderness. IT. Maon. 
a district in Arabia. HI. Maon. 

Maps of various countries. Frag. iii. p, 66. 

Marnh, a place in the wilderness. I. Marah 
desiTt of, Frag. ii. p. 111. 

Maralah, a city of Zebuliin. Maralah. 

Maran-atha, a Jewish form of cursing. Maran^atha. 

Marble, a stone. Marble. 

Maresha, a city of Judah. II. Maresha. 

Marginal references, editions of the Bible with. Bible, 
col. 61. 

Mark, tlie evangelist, wrote ins gospel under the 
direction of St. Peter. Mark 
his death, col. 3. 
remarks on his gospel, ibid, 
empiines rcbitive to him, Frag ii. p. 30.^. 
an rye-witness of some events narrated by him ^ 
p. 306. 

Mnrkct-})larc, the ancient forums situated in. Market. 

M.iiks, borne by idolaters. Frag. ii. p. 535. 

.Marriage, as celebrated by the Hebrews. Marriage. 
celebrated between near relatives in the early 
ages of the world, ibid, 
form of Jewish contract, col. 4. 

(Christian, col. 9. 

private, of eastern monarchs, Frag, i div 2. 
p. 190. 

Gentoo forms of, illustrative of Scriptures, 
Frag. i. p 140 

eastern customs relative to, between brothers and 
sisters. Frag. ii. p. 386. 

temporary eastern, customs connected with. 
Frag. i. p. 73. 

contracted for a definite period, p. 74. 
processions. Frag. i. p. 89, J103, and Frag, ii, 
p. 386. 

Mai-s* hill, the Areopagus. Mars* hill. 

Mary, mother of Jesus. I. Mary. 

Luke's portraiture of. Frag. ii. p. 315. 
her song compared w’ith the ode of Zechanah, 
p, 317. 

ascbll, a title of some of the Psalms. Maschil. 

Mascloth, a city Maseloth. 

Masluil, a city of Asher. MashaL 

Masks, ancient, Fmg. i. p. 122. 


Masrekah, a city of Idumea* II, Masrekah. 

Massa, an encampment of Israel. II. Massa. 
Massada, a fortress in the tribe of Judah. Manada, 
Massora, the, account of. Massora, and Bible, col. 10. 

authors of, cob 2. 

Mastick-tree. See LentukMee, 

Mattanah, an encampment of Israel, Mattanah. 
Matthew, account of. Matthew. 
his gospel, cob 3. 

written ill Syriac for the Jewish nation. 

Frag. ii. p. 247, 329 ; — probably written la 
Greek, p. 330. 

— - design of. Matthew, col. 3. 

— — date. Frag. li. p. 246. 
apocryphal books ascribed to him. Matthew, 
col. 7. 

Matthews’ Bible. Bible, col. 36, 

Mawri-al-nabr, the original country of Abraham, 
account of. Mawer.aLnahr. 
Maximinnopolis, a city of Palestine, Maximianopohs 
Meats, those used by the Israelites. Meats. 

rules of the primitive Christians relative to, cob 4. 
those offered to idols, col. 5. 
distinction of, by Moses and Menu, Frag i. 
div. 2, p. 82. 

Medaba, a city of Reuben. Medaba. 

Medalab, a city of ZebnUin. Medalah, 

Medals, Roman, authenticating Jewish history. Frag, i 
p 366. 

of various countries. Frag. hi. Passim. 
Medeha, a city beyond Jordan. Medeba. 

Modes, inhabitants of Media. Medcs. 

Meilia, kings of. Medes, col. 3. 

Mediator, Moses sustained this character between 
God and the Hebrews, and Christ between 
(>od and man. Mediator. 

Medicine, art of, very ancient in Egypt. Medicine 
Meilitation, on the word of God, the ehiel employ- 
ment of the pist Meditation. 

Meekness, eomniended. Meekne^K. 

Megiddo, a city of Manasseh Me^iddo 
Mcgillolh, the Hebrew title given to five books of the 
Old Testament. Megilloth. 

Me-Jarkon, a city of Dan. Me-Jatkon. 

Mekomili, a city of Judah. Melonnh, 

Melchi/edec, king of Salem. MaUhizedec 
enf|Uiry into his Iii^fory, Fia^i. ii. p. 3 45 
St. Paul’s allusions to, p. 347 
probably the patnaich Shem, p. 318 
Melcliizedecians, a sect of heieties. Melvhizedev’, 
cob 3. 

Mehta, an island in the Mt dUt'nanran, ancient history 
of Mehta. 

Melothi, a city of Cilici.i Melothi 
Memphis, derivation and import of the name. Mem- 
phis. 

a famous city of account of. Memphis. 

situation of, Fia^. o p 98. 

No- Ammon, p. lt)l. 

Mon, deification of. Frag. li. p. 28 
Mem, the queen of heaven, a Phoruieuin goddess. 
Meni 

Mennith, a city of Gad. Menmth 
Menois, the capital of the Maomans. Menols. 
Mephaath, a city of Reuben. Mephaath, 
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Meraiah, a title given to the Jewish Rabbins. 1. Me- 
raiah, 

Mercui*y, a heathen deity. Mercury, 

Mercy, its object is misery. Mercy. 
seat. See Oracle. 

Meribah, rock of, Shaw's description of. Frag. i. 
p. 548. 

Meroe, an island or peninsula in Egypt. Meroe 
Merom, waters of. Merom. 

Meroz, a place near the brook Ktshon. Meroz. 
Mesopotamia, a province between the Tiuiis and 
Euphrat(\s. Mesopotamia, 
introduction of the gospel there. Frag. ii. p. 247 
Message, that ol Ehud, Frag. i. p. 56. 

Messages, private, common in the East, ibid. 

Messal, a city ol Asher. Mestal. 

Messiah, a title given to Jesus. Messiah. 

his appearance looked for by the Jews, at the 
tune of his advent. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 65. 
Daniel's prophecy relative to him, p. 74. 
expected by the Jews. Messiah, col. 5. 

Messiahs, false ones. Messiah, coL 6, 
Metempsychosis, not taught in the Scriptures. Me- 
tempsychosis. 

believed in by the Jews at the time of (^hrist’s 
appearance, col. 2. 

Jewish doctrine of, ibid, 
prevailed very early in the East, tol 3 
Metreta, a Hebrew measure. Metreta 
Me//uzoth, pieces of parchment on which a portion of 
the law IS written, and fastened to tlie door 
posts by the Jews, Mttutoih. 

Micah the prophet, his writings. VI. Micah. 

his piophecy of the birth-place of ("hrist. I . Beth- 
lehem, col. 2. 

of Ephraim. \i\. Micah. 

Michinas, a city of Benjamin. Michmas 
MK’limjisli, a city ol Ephiaiiri. Michmash. 
Michmelhah, a city ol Manasseh. Mtvhmethah, 
Middiii, a city of Judah. Muldin 
Midiaiiites, the descendants ot. I. and II. Midian. 
Migdal-el, a city ofNaphtali MtiidaLel 

(iad, a city ol Judah. Mifidnl Gad. and 111. Gad 
Senna, a town in Judt a. J\Iti>dal Senna. 
Migdol, a city in Egypt. II. Mv:dal 
Migioii, a village near Gibeali. Micron 
Military machines, ancient, Fiag. i. p. 456 
Mile, a measure of length Mile 
Mill, hand, Frag. i. y>. 171- 

stones, for grinding coni, Fia- ii p. .‘P.t5. 
Miletum, a city of Toma. Miletum 
Miletus, a city of Asm. Milvtus 
picsent state, col, 2. 
a district in Athens, col. A 
a town in Attica, ibid. » 

Millenium. See Thousand 
Mill -stones. See Mill 
Millet, a grain. Millet. 

Milio, a valley in Jenisab in I Millo. 

a city near Shecheni. 1 1 MUio 
Mina, a piece of monc}. Mma 
Miiicha, an offenng. Mxmha, .md Gjfrrmgs 
Ministers, of the Synagogue, allmsions to in tbe New 
Testament. Minister. 

Minni, a province of Armenia Minui. 
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Minnith, a city beyond Jordan. Minnith, 

Mint, a garden herb. Mint. 

Miracle, considerations on that of tlie sun and moon 
standing still. Frag. i. p. 292. 

Miracles, this won! applied not only to the prodigies 
wrought by the messengers of God, but also 
to the wonders wrought by 1‘alse prophets, &c. 
Miracle, 

Miriam, sister of Moses and Aaron, had th<‘ gitt of 
propheev. Miriam. 
her deatli and burial, col. 2. 

Miiroi.s, brass. Looking-glasses, 

Mislina, tbe code ol the Jewish civil law, author and 
divisions of. Mishna. 
coiiimentarie.s on, col. 2. 

Mitylcnc, the capital of the island of Lesbos Mitylene. 

Mispali, a city of Judah. I. Mispah. 
a city ol Gad. 11. Mispah, 
a place at the loot of inoiiiit Hermon, III. Mis- 
pah, 

Moal), laud of, described, Frag. li. p. 134. 

Moabites, tbe descendants of Moab, sketch of then 
history, Moabites. 

Aloditi, a citv of Dan. Modin. 

Moladali, a city of Judah. Moladah. 

Mole, an unclean animal. Mole. 

natural history of. Frag. li. N. H. p. 52. 

Moloch, a god of* the Ammonites, worshipped by the 
Hebrews. Moloch, 

representations of. Frag. i. p. 545, and Frag, n 
p. 517. 

Money, coined, ancient Money, 

may have existed in the days of Abraham, F'lag i. 
p. 51 

weighed in the east, ibid, 
the tribute money, ibid. 

Moon, the, appointed for the distinction of seasons. 
Moon. 

worship of, col. 2. 
sacrifices offered lo, col. 3. 

Morasthi, a country east of Eleutheropolis. Morasiht 

Mordecai, tbe deliverei of the Jews under Aliasiierus. 
Mor decat 

Moriah, a mountaiB of Jerusalem. Moriah. 
esteemed sacred, Frug. ii. p. 161 

Moriime, vaiioiis uses of the woid. Morning. 

Moirow, import of tbe word, Frag, i div 2. 
p. 223. 

Mortar, pumsbinent of poundiim in. Frag, i p 55. 
untempered. Frag. i. div 2. p. 194. 

Moserolh, a station of the Israelites Moseroih, 
Frag. 11 . p. 1 17. 

Moses, Ins birth and preservation. Moses, 

Josephus's account of, col. 2. 

Sciipluie account of, col. 4 . 

Jewish traditions relative to, col. 14. 
account of his sinking tlie rock at Meribnb, 
Frag. i. p, 549, ami Water, col. 2. 
his duty in the camp of Israel, Frag. i. p 4 
his writings, Moses, col. 13. 
compiled the Pentateuch from the early writings 
of the Patriarchs. Bible, col. 8. 
chronological difficulties in his history. Moses, 
col. 18; — verbal and numerical difficulties, 
col. 19. 
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Moses, revelation of. IX. Apocalypiu. 
law of. LaWf and co). 3. 

— • the ceremonial, abrogated by Christ, col. 3. 
rod of. Rodf col. 2. 

Moses Ben Maimon, account of his iiritings. Rah, 
col. 9. 

Mother, a metropolis so called. Mother. 

Mountains, the principal ones in Judea. Mountains. 
Mourning, practice of among the Hebre^ts. Mourning. 
in the east, Frag. ii. p. 390. 
persons hired for, col. 3. 

Mouse, an unclean animal. Mouse. 

natural history of, Frag. ii. N. H. p. 46. 
Moutli, opening of the, the phrase common in Scrip- 
ture. Mouth. 

Mozah, a town of Renjariiiii. Moiah. 

Mulberry-tree, common in the east. Mulberry-tree. 
Mule, not bred by the Jews. Mule. 

Murder, punished with death by Moses. Murder. 
punishment of, among the Bedouins, Frag. i. 
p. 25. 

compensation for, taken by the Arabs, but pro- 
hibited by Moses, ibid. 

held out in terror to adversaries. Frag. i. p. 300. 
Murmuring, forbidden. Murmuring. 

Musach, a covering. Musach. 

Music, used in the religious services of the Hebrew s. 
Music. 

cultivated before the deluge, col. 2. 
instruments of, col. 3, and Frag. i. p. 480. 
foreign at Babylon, Frag. i. div. 2. p. lOf'i 
used ill the treatment of diseases, Flag i p 181. 
Muth, the power of death. Frag ii. p. 80. 

Myndus, a city of Cana. Myndus 
Myra, a town of Lycia. Myra. 

Mysia, a province of Asia Minor. Mysia. 

Mystery, in all religions. Mystery. 
various uses of the word, col. 2, 
remarks on the word, col. 4. 
used to denote an allegory, col. 5 
runs through all God's dispensations, col. 6. 
Mystical sense of Scripture. Mystical. 


N 

Naamah, a city of Judah. 111. Naamah. 

a city mentioned in Job. IV. Naamah. 
Naaman, the leper. 111. Naaman. 

his probable motive m soliciting some of the 
eartli of Samaria, col. 3, and Frag. i. p. 161 . 
Naaran, a city of Ephraim. Naaran. 

Naarath, a city of Ephraim. Naarath. 

Nabatheans, Arabians descended from Nabajotb. 
Nabatheans. 

Nachash, the Hebrew, the same with the Indian 
Nagah, Frag. ii. p. 82. See Nahash. 
Nahalal, a city of Zebulun. Nahalal. 

Nahaliel, an encampment of Uie Israelites. Nahalxel. 
Nahash, a serpent, the symbol of wisdom. Nahash. 

a city of Judalx V. Nahash. 

Nahum, the proj^et ; time of his prophesying. Nahum. 
Nain, a city of Falestine. I. Nain. 

a town of Idumea. II. Nain. 

Kaioth, a place neax* Ramah. Naioth. 


Nais, a city in the great plain. Nais. 

Naja, a venomous serpent, natural history of. Frag. ii. 
N. H. p. 82. 

the cockatrice of Scripture ^ p. 84. 

Name, tlie word includes the dignity, honour, &c 
of the person to whom it is referred. Name. 
col. 2, and Frag. i. p. 325, 

Name of God, put for his Being. Name, and Frag. i. 
div. 2. p. 200. 

Names, proper, changes in the mode of spcdling. 
Frag. i. p. 143. 

given from incidents. Frag. i. div. 2, p. 191. 
specimens of Oriental, Frag. i. p. 241 
diflicnlties of nnalysing, p. 242. 

Naphtuh, son of Jacob, tlie blessing given to him. 
Naphtali, and Frag. ii. N. II. p. 30. 
settlement of his tribe, col. 2. 

Naphtha, a bitumen lound in Babylon. Naphtha. 

Napolose, the ancient Sichem, Frag. u. p. 153. 

Nard, Spikenard, natural history oli PVag. ii. N- 1^ 
p. 121. 

Nation, vaiious uses of the word. Nation. 

Nature, several senses of the word. Nature. 

Natural history of the Bible, requisite knowledge for 
understanding it, Frag ii. N. H. div. 2. 
system of Moses and Solomon, col. 5. 

Natural phiiosopliy, importance of, in elucidating the 
Scriptures. Natural philosophy . 

Navigation, not cultivated by the Hebrews till the 
tune of Solomon. Navigation. 

Nazaretli, a town of Zebulun, the residence of Chris i 
Naxareih. 

Na/arite, an inhabitant of Nazareth. I. Nazarite. 
Christ and his, disciples so called. II, Nazarite 
a sect of heretics. III. Nazarite. 
a man under a vow. IV. Nazarite. 
a man of distinction. V. Nazarite. 

Noah, a city of Zebulun. Neah. 

Nfupolis, a city of Macedonia. Neapolts. 

Neballat, a city of Benjamin. Neballat. 

Nebo, a city of Reuben. 1. Nebo. 
a city of Judah. II. Nebo. 
a mountain beyond Jordan. III. Nebo. 
an idol of the Babylonians. IV. Nebo. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his golden image, col. 4. and 
Frag. 1 . p. 269. 

his metamorphosis. 1 1 1. Nebuchadnezzar, and col.6. 

Necessity, scriptural use of tlie word. Necessity. 

Necromancy, forbidden by Moses. Necromancy. 

Neginoth, a musical instrument. Neginolh. 

Neh(4, a city of Zebulun. Nehel. 

Eshcoh a valley in the south of Palestine. Nehel- 
Eshcol. 

Nehemiah, son of Hachaliah, made cup-bearer to the 
king of Persia. Nehemiah. “ 
repaired the walls of Jerusalem, col. 2. 
reformed tlie religion, col, 3. 
book of, col. 4. 

Nehilotb, a word used in the title of one of the Psalms. 
Nehiloth. 

Nehushtan, the brazen serpent so called by Hezekiah. 
Nehushtan. 

Neiel, a city of Ashur. Neiel. 

Neighbour," the word used in an extensive sense in 
Scripture. Neighbour. 
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Nekeb, a city of Naphtali, Nekeb. 

Neomenia, a Hebre^i' festival held ou tlic first day of 
the moon. Neomenia. 

Neophyte. See Novice, 

Nephath-Dor, a city of Manasseh. Nephath.Dor, 
Nephtoah, a spring in Benjamin. Nep/itoah. 
Neptune, a Tyrian deity. Frag. i. p. 031. 

Nergal, a god of the Cuthites. Nergof, 
import of his name, Frag. i. p. 396. 
symbols of, p. 397. 

Nero, llie Roman emperor, imprisons St. Paul. Nero. 

the fiist persecutor of the Christians, col. 2. 
Nesib, a city of Judah. Nei,ib, 

Netopha, a city in Judea Netopha, 

New, the word used to denote somethiug extraor- 
dinary. New. 

New moon. See Neomenia 

New Testament, vanous editions of. Bible, col. 22. 
Nezil), a city of Judah. Nizib. 

Nibhaz, a god of the Hivites. Nibhaz. 

Nibshati, a city of Judali. Nibshan. 

Niches, portable temples for heathen deities. Nidus. 
Nicolaitans, a sect ol heretics. Nirolaitans. 
Nicopolis, a city ol Epirus. I. Nicopolts. 

otherwise Ernmaus. 11. Nicopolis. 

Niddui, a species of excommunication. Nir/dui. 
Night, metaphorical use of the word. Night, 
children of, col. 2. 

Nile, the, a rivei of Egyfd, names of. Nile, col. 2. 
its overflowing, col. 3. 
accounts of, col 4. 
ancient course of, Frag. ii. p. 109. 
corisecratt'd, col 14. 

a river of India, supposed to have been a river 
of paradise, Flag. n. p. 24. 

Nimrah, a city of (iad. Nniirah. 

Nineveh, description of. Nineveh, and Frag. i. p. 8. 
climate and efJ'ects of heat theie, ibid, and 
Jonah, col. 3. 

a town near the F.uphrates so called. Flag. ii. 
p. 97. 

Ninus, son of Belus, founder of the Assyrian monar- 
chy. I. Ninus. 

Nisaii, a Hebrew month. Nisan. 

Nisroch, a God of the Assyrians. Nisroch. 

Nitre, a kind of salt. Nitre. 

No, a city in Egypt. No, and Frag. ii. p. 161. 
Noachidsp, the children ol Noah. Noavhidtp. 

Noah, son of Laniech, preserveii fiom the eflecta of 
the deluge. Noah. 
a prayer attributed to him, col. 4. 
writing ascribed to him, ibid, 
the fable of Deucalion derived from his history, 
col. 6. 

wife of, col. 6. 

precepts of. Noachida, and Law. 
history of, from the Indian Puranas, Frag. i. 
p 37. 

Hindoo traditions of. Frag. ii. p. 23. 
considerations on his ark. Frag. ii. p. 41. See 
also Ark. 

settlements of his son, from the Indian Puranas, 
Frag. ii. p. 63. 

No-Ammon, the Aleinphis of Egypt, Frau. ii. p. 181. 
Nob, a city of Benjamin or Epliraim. Nob* 


Nobnh, a city beyond Joidan Nobah. 

Nnph, a city of Eiiypt. Noph. 

Nophnh, a city of the Moalntes. Nophah. 

Nophet, a distiict ol Judea. Nophet. 

Nose, the seat of anger placed in it. Nose. 

ornaments worn in, ihid. 

Nothing, scriptural use of the word. Nothing. 
Novice, a >oung convert. Novice. 

Nox 'reriebrosa, a ceremony observed by the Tatiiis, 
in the church of the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, Flag. i. ju 237. 

Numbers, coiruptions of. iii the Hebrew text. Frag, ii- 
p. 466. 

how occasioned, p. 469. 

Hebrew mode of calculating, p 474. 

Roman system of computing, p. 475. 

Greek and Arabic system ol computing, p. 476. 
Eiryptian mode of lomnnling, j). 477. 

Numbers, book ol, title, ancl scope. Numbers. 

O. 

Oak, relig’ous veneration paid to it, by the Druids* 
Oak. 

groves of, used as places of religions service 
col. 2. 

sever.d kinds of, in the oast, col. 3. 

Oaths, false and iiseb*ss om s prohibited. Oath, 
ancient lorin of administeung, eol. 2 
their nature, ihid, 

mode of taking them in the East, eol. 3, and 
Frag. 1 . p. 111. 

joining of hands to latify them, p. 112 
Ob. See P>tljon. 

Oiilation. See Sacrifice, and Offerings, 

Oboth, spit Its of Pyihon. Vython. 

an encampment of Israel. Oboth. 

Odniiaikes, a \ alley ol Baechides. Odonaikes. 
Offence, not to be given. Offence. 

Olfeiings, vanous kinds ot, among tin* Hebrewa. 
Offerings. 

Ointment, various kinds of. Ointment. 

Old man, the, the corruption of nature. Old man. 
O’d leaven, meaning nl the phrase. Old leaven. 

Old age, promised as a blessing and an honour. Old 
age. 

represt nled by the locust. Frag, i, p. 77. 
Olive-tree, two kinds of. Olive-^tree. 

Olives, mount of, account of. Olives. 

Olympiad, a space ol tune used by the Gretks in their 
computations. Olympiad. 

Olympic games, commeneeiiient of. Olympiad. 

scriptuial allusions to. Bace. 

Oraer, a Hi hrew measure. Omer. 

On, a city of Egvpt. I. On, 

a valley of Daim'iscus. II. On. 
a city of Benjamin. HI. On. 
a name given to Bethel. IV. On. 

Onager, or wihl ass, natural history of, Frag. li. N. H 
p. 23. 

Onesimus, a slave belonging to Philemon. Onesimus. 

made a Christian bishop, col. 2. 

Onion, a Jewish temple built in Egypt by Onias IV 
Onion, 

Onkelos, autlior of the Chaldee paraphrase. Onkelos* 

I 
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Ono, a city of Benjamin. I. Ono, 

Onycha, or Onyx, an odoriferous shell, also a precious 
Slone. Onycha. 

Onyx, a precious stone. Onyx. 

Opliel, a tower of Jerusalem. Ophel. 

Oplnr, a country. JI. Ophir. 

tiaded to by Solomon, col. 4. 

Ojilini, n city of Benjamin. Ophni. 

Ophrah, a city of Benjamin. II Ophrah. 

a city of Manasseh. JIT. Ophrah. 

OpjiresMon, sin of. Oppression. 

Oracle, the mercy-seai so called. Oracle. 

Oracles, various kinds among the Hebrews. Oracle, 
col. 3. 

Pagan, col. 4, 8. 
remaiks on, col. 6. 

Oral law, the. Law, col. 3. 

Oidt al, trial by. Flag. i. p. 185. 

Oigan, a musical instrument. Organ. 

Ongen, his Hexapla noticed. Ilexapla, 

Oiion, a constellation. Orion. 

Oioiites, a liver ol Syria. Oronles 
Orphan, scripture use of the word. Orphan. 
Oithosias, a city ot Phmnicia. Orthosias 
Ory\, a wild goat. Oryx. 

Ospiey, a kind of eagle. Osprey, Frag. ii. N. H. 

p. 60, 68. 

Ostnch, natural history of, Flag. i. N. H. p. 248. 
Owl, stveral species ol. Owl. 

Oil, used for anointing. Od. 

l\ 

l^ace, a measure of h'ugth. Face. 

Pcidan-aiam. See Mesopotamia. 

Pahath Moab, a place in Moab. VahatluMoah. 
Painting, cultivated by the Hebrews. Painting. 
Painting the lace and eyebrows, a custom in tin* east. 
Frag. 1 . div. 2. p 223. 

Palace of Aha.«ucrus, Frag. li. j>. 402. 

Palaces, eastern, construction of, illustrates st^veral 
places ol Scripture, Frag. i. p. 93. 
Palestine, the land of ('anaan. Palestine, 

economical calendar of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 157 
Palm, a measure. Palm. 

Palms, city ol^ Jericho. Palmdree, col. 2. 

Palui-ti(*e, common in Palestine. Palm-tree. 

its blanches used as symbols ol victory. Palnu 
tree, col. 2. 

the type of Judea, col. 3. 

Palmyra, a city ol Syria built by Solomon. Palmyra. 
Palsie, a disease. Palsie. 

Pampliylia, a piovince of Asia. Pamphylia. 

Paneas, a city ol Syria. Paneas. 

called Lcsliem, Dan, and Ca?sarea Philippi, ibid. 
Paneus, a mountain. Pancus. 

Panion, a caveni. Panion, 

I'anther, a name introduced into the genealogy of 
Christ. Panther. 

Paper, inethotl of making, among the Egyptians. 
Book, col. 2, and Paper. 
present method of making it, col. 3. 
reed. See Bull-rush. 

Paphos, a city of Cyprus. Paphos. 

Papyrus, a reed used for writing on. Book, col. 2, 
and Paper. 


Papyrus, MSS. on, discovered at Herculaneum, 
Book, col, 3. 

scrolls of, found in Egypt, col. 4. 

Parables, frequent use of in Scripture. Parable. 
Pai'acletus, a title given to the Holy Spirit, and to 
Jesus Christ. Paracletus, 

Paradise, enquiries into its situation. Paradisus. 
Hindoo accounts of, Frag, ii, p. 20. 
rivers of. Frag. ii. p. 17. 

Parah, a city of Benjamin. Par ah, 

Paran, a desert of Arabia Petrsea. Par an, and 

Frag. II. p. 113. 

Paranymphus, the Irieiid of the bridegroom. Paro- 
nymphus. 

Paraphrase, Chaldee. See Paraphrase, 

Parbar, a gate in the temple. Parbar, 

Pardon, extended to men by God through Christ. 
Pardon, 

Parents, to he obeyed. Parents, 

Parlour, import ol the word. Parlour. 

Portion, lecompeiice or correction. Portion. 

Parthia, a region in Asia. Parthia, 

Parthians, exiles from the Scythian nations. Parthia. 

called Persians in the time of Christ. Parthians. 
Partridge, scriptural allusions to it. Partridge. 
Pasdammim, a city of Judah. Damnum, and Pas., 
dammim. 

Passion, the word used to denote the sufierings and 
death of Christ. Passion. 

Passover, a Jewish lestival. Passover. 

celebration oli by the modern Jews, col. 2. 
the C3iristian, col. 6, 

whelhei eaten by Christ in the last year of hi» 
ministry, col. 7. 

Pastophorion, an apartment in the temple. Paste- 
phonon. 

Pastor, a shepherd, Christ one ovi'r his church. 
Pastor, 

Patra, a city of Lycia. Pair a. 

Path, the course in which a thing moves. Path, 
Patmos, an island ol the .ffigean sea, account of. 
Patmos. 

Pathros, a place in Egypt. Pathros. 

J^atriaichal ages. Ages of the Patriarchs. 
Patriarchs, tlie fathers who lived before Moses. 
Patriarchs. 

JewLsh, alter the destruction of the temple, ibid. 
Pail, a city ol Edom. Pau. 

Paul, the apostle, his conversion and beginning of his 
ministry. Paul, 
travels with Barnabas, col. 3. 

Ins penseciitions, col, 4. 
censures Peter, col. 5, 
imprisoned at Philippi, col. 6. 
defends liiinself m the Areopagus at Athens, 
col. 7. 

exposed to wild beasts at Ephesus, col. 8. 
visits Achaia, col. 9. 

is assaulted in the temple at Jerusalem, col. 10. 
pleads belbre Feslus, col. 11. 

IS carried to Rome, col. 12. 

Ills epistle to the Hebrews, col. 14. 
delivered from his bonds, and prosecutes his 
ministry, ibid. 

imprisoned and put to death by Nero, col. 15. 
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Paul, the apostle, his travels. Frag. ii. p. 209, 253. 
visited Britain, p. 259. 

** revelation of. III. Apocalypsis. 
conjectures on his early history, Frag. it. p. 331. 
probably a military character, ibid, 
military allusions in his writings, p. 334. 
describes himself as the aged, p. 344. 
change of his name, ibid. 

Pavilion, a bnildiiig. Pavilion, 

Peacock, the, account of. Peacock, 

Pearls, mention of in Scripture. Pearls. 

Pectoral, the breastplate ol the high priest. Pectoral, 
and Frag. i. p. 485. 

Egyjitian, ibid. 

Pedagogues, tutors among the ancienn so called. 
Pedagogue, 

Pelet Beth, a city of .fudah. IT. Pelet, 

Pelican, the, account of. Pelican, and Frug. ii. N. II. 
p. 71. 

Pella, a city beyond Jordan Pella, 

Pelusim, a city of Egypt, Pelustm, 

Pennel, a city beyoncl Jordan. Penuel 
Penny, a Roman com. Penny. 

Pentapolis, the five cities of the plain dcstioycd by 
fire. Pentapolis. 

Peutateucii, Snmaiitan, unknown in Eu!o]>e till the 
sixteenth century. Samaritan Pentateuch, 
opinions ol several ciitics coucermng it, col. 2. 
authenticity of, col. 4. 

the five books of Moses, author. Pentateuch. 
«— compiled from pn’viously existing docu- 
ments, col. 4, and Bible, col, 8. 

— Samaritan copy of, un[K)rtant as a proof of 
Its authenticity, col. 9. 

Pentecost, the feast of. Us mslitiition and obseriancc. 
Pentecost. 

celebrated by the Christian church, col. 3. 
Pemila, a cloak. Penula 
Peor, a inuuutaiii. I. Pvor. 

a city of Judah IF. Poor 
Perdition, son of. Perdition. 

Perea, the countiy east ol Jordan. Perea 
Perfection, enjoined upon riiristians. Perfection. 
Perfumes, much used by tlic Orientals. Perfume, 
and Frag. ii. p. 370. 

Perga, a city of Pauiphyha. Petga. 

Pergamus, a city ni Asia, Pergumus 

present state of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 46. 
Periscelides, a bracelet worn on the h’gs. Periscehdes. 
Perjury, condemned by the law. Perjury. 

Penzziles, ancient inhabitants of Palestine. Penz. 
zites. 

Persecution, the lot of God’s people. Persecution. 
Persepohs, the capital ol Persia. PersepoUs. 

inscriptions found on rocks there, Frag, n. ]>. 517. 
Persia, a kingdom of Asia. Persia. 
tFieology of, col. 3. 
kings of, col. 6. 

Pestilence, the word used to denote all kinds of dis- 
tempers and calamities. Pestilence. 
Pestilent men. See Pestilence, 

Peter, the apostle, account of his labours and success 
in the gospel. Peter, 

conjectures on Ins history, Frag. ii. p. 361 : — on 
his first epistle, p. 362. 


Peter, apocryphal works ascribed to him. Peter. 
col. 9, and 11. Apocalypsis. 
opposed by Paul at Antioch. Ophas. 

Pethor, a city of Mesopotamia. Pethor. 

Petra, the capital city of Arabia Petra’a, account of. 
Petra 

remains ob Frag. ii. p, 147. 

Pharisees, tluir admission into the government t)f 
Judea by Alexniulru, wife of Alexandei 
J annapus. 111. Alexander, ad Jin, 

«!• count of, Pharisees, 
doi limes of, col. 4. 

Pharaoli, a name common to the kings of Egypt 
I. Egypt, col. 4. Pharaoh, and Frag. i. 
p. 141. 

import of the name, col. 2, and Frag. i. p. 142. 
account of the several kings bearing this name, 
jhid. 

Nccho, his sepulchre described. Frag. ii. p. 195. 
remarks on, connected with Scripture history, 
p. 199. 

Pharalhoni, a city of Epbraun. Pharathoni. 

Pharpnr, a river of DamascuK. Pharpar. 

Phasatl, a lowci built by Ilcrod. HI. Phasael. 
Phasachs, a city built by Herod. Phasaelis 
IMicmctf, a part of tin* island of ('i(‘fc Phenue 
Phenicia, a ]>rovmce of Syna. Phenicia. 

Phemciaus, account of. Phenicums. 

Phialc, a lake at the foot ot ilermon. Phialc 
Philadelphia, a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor. 1 Vhu 
ladclphia. 

present stale of. Frag i. div. 2. p 50 
the capital of llie Ammonites. 11. Philadelphia 
Philippi, a city of Macedonia. Philippi. 

Philippians, epistle to. Fhilippians 
Philistines, ancient inhahitaiits ol Palestine. P/u- 
lU tines. 

ihrir onginal settlement, cob 2. 
subdued by David, col. 3. 

Philo, the Jewish author, bis writings. PInlo 
Fhilosopliy, pagan. Philosophy, 
sonrc(‘s of, col 2. 

Philosoplici s, en(|uiries relative to their salvation. 
Philosophy , cob 4. 

Phrygia, a country m Asia Minoi. I*hrygia. 

Phut, son of Ham, countries pco]>Iad by his descend- 
ants. iVittb 

Phylacteries, Jewish and Pagan. Phylacteries, and 
Frag. 1 . p. 484. 

Pi, narrow passages m the mountains so called. Pi. 
Pibesefh, a city of Egypt. Piheseth. 

Pigeons* dung used m the East, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 195. 
Pi-Hahirolh, an encampment of Israel. Pi-Uahiroth, 
Pilate, Pontius, governor of Judea. Pilate. 
his letter to 'I'lhenus, cob 4. 
acts ol‘, referred to by Justin. Pilate, col, 3. 
Pilgrimages, to Mecca, antiquity of. Frag. i. p. 66. 
Pillar of Absalom. Absalom, l ob 3. 

Pinnacle of the temple, a gallery round the roof. 
Pinnacle. 

Pirathon, a city of Ephraim. Pirathon. 

Pisgnh, a mountain in Moab. Pisgah. 

Pisidia, a province of Asia Minor. Pmdia. 

Pison, one of the rivers ol Paradise. Ptson. 

PiLhon, a city built by the Israelites in Egypt. Puhon. 
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Plagues of Egypt. Mom, col. 6. 

Plains, two great ones in Palestine. Plain, 

Play, the word used by the Hebrews to denote all 
kinds ot diveision. Play, 

Pledges, seciiiilies. Plettges. 

Pleiades, a consteliation. Pleiades. 

Plougliing, ancient mode ot. Flag. i. p. 4(54. 

Poetry, Hebrew, difliciilty ot ascertaining its true 
lythm. Poetry. 

opinion ot the ancients on, col. 2. 
construrtion ot, rol, 4. 

Poets, Hebrew. Poets 

Pagan, ijiioted by Paul, col. 2. 

Points, Hebrew^ vowel, of modern date. Massoraf 
and Points, 

Pollutions, ceremonial, the Mosaic illustrated by the 
Hindoo. Pollutions. 

Polygamy, tolerated among Pie Patriarchs and 
Hebrews, but prohibited by Christ. Poly., 
gamy. 

evils ol. Frag. i. p. 148. 

Polyglott iiibles, account of the principal ones 
hitherto published. Polygloil. 

Pomgranate, wild and domestic. Powgranate. 

Ponlus, a province in Asia Minor. Pontus. 

Pool of Bethesda, Josephus’s silence relative to it 
accounted lor. Frag. i. p. 117. 
description of, p. 1 18. 

Pools, ot Solomon, account of. Pools. 

Poor, the, directions relative to. Poor, and Poverty. 

Porcupine, or hedg<‘.hog, scripluial references to it, 
Fr*ig. II. N. H. p. 49. 

Porto- Hello, the cliinalc of, fatal to partuiition. 
Flag. i. p. 14. 

Portraits of (’hiist, Fiag. i. p. 543. 

Possession, diabolical. Possession. 

Posts, messengers, or com id's. Posts, 

Potsherd, a broken v(‘ssel. Potsherd. 

Potter’s-field, a field south of mount Sion. PottePs* 
feld. 

Poverty, considered as a punishment among the 
Hehiews. Poor, col. 2. 

Power, import of the woid. Pouer. 

Praise, an act of worship. Praise. 

Prayer, an act ol worship, public. Prayer. 
times lor, col. 2. 

Jew’isb form ot, col. 4 : — at table. Eating, col. 2, 
111 public places, among, the Turks, Fiag. i. 
p. 1(>4. 

Precepts ol Noah. Noachidte, and Law, 

Precipitation, a mode ol punishment sometimes re- 
soited to by the fJehrews. Punishment, col. 4. 

Predestination, opinion of the Latin church on. Pre- 
destination : — of the Greek church, col. 2. 
purely ot grace, col. 3. 

Prepare, the word sometimes used to denote the fixing 
of a thing. Prepare. 

Presentation of the first-born to God. Presentation. 

Presents, from inferiors, a regular mode of intro- 
duction in the East, t>ag. i. p. 173. 
considered as tokens of honour, p. 174. 
from superiors, ibid. 

Presidents, governors ot Judea. Presidents. 

Press, a machine for scpieezing grapes; ora vat for 
receiving the wine. Press, , 


Pretori urn, house of the Roman governor At JeniM* 
lern. Pretorium, 

Priest, high, his duties and privileges. Priest, col. 2. 

mode of consecrating, col. 5. 

Priesthood, the Jewish, confitiecl to the tribe of Levi, 
and taniily of Aaron. Priesthood, 
its offices, col. 3. 

supported by tithes, first fruits, &c. col. 4. 
duration of. Frag. ii. p. 359. 
the Cln istian supersedes the Jewish. Priest, col. 7. 
four kinds oi, the Patnarchs, Melclnzedec, 
Aaron, Christ. Priesthood. 

Piiests, Jewisli, age at which they entered their office, 
Frag. I. p. 554. 
dresses ofi Frag. i. p. 488. 

Pride, a sm maiked by the displeasure of God. Pride. 
IVmce, a chief or principal. Prince. 

Prmus, a species ol oak. Prinus. 

Ihodigal Sou, manner of his leception, Frag. i. p. 126. 
Piofaiie pt'isons, animals, and things. ProJane. 
Pfomellieiis, fable of. Woman, col. 3. 

Pioiniscs of God. Promises. 

Pronunciation, dialectical. Frag. i. p. 133. 

Pioot, Inal, temptation. Proof. 

Prophecies ol Daniel, remaiks on. Frag. i. p. 274. 
Prophecy, fulfilment of. Frag. i. p. 14b, 193. 
arguments in proof of. Prophecy. 
compared with history, rol. 2. 
of Jacob Jelative to Judah, Frag. i. p. 193. 
relative to the 'rurkisli power, by Daniel, illus- 
trated, Frag. ii. p. 215. 

Prophets, Jewish and Christian. Prophets. 
chionological order of, col. 3. 
usual occupations of^ col. 4. 
extensive use ol the name among the heathen, 
col. 5. 

Propitiatory victim, Christ, Frag. ii. p. 302. 
pjoselyles, Jewish, laws relative to. Proselytes. 
piivileges of, col. 2. 

Proseuche, a place of prayer. Proseuche, 
Prostration, an allilude ol* adoration. Adoration, 
col. 2. 

Proverbs, a common mode of teaching in the East 
Proverbs. 

Solomon’s, illustrated by some Arabic, Frag. i. 
p. 154. 

Providence, particular. Providence. 

Provisions ns cxpences. Frag i. p. 50. 

Solomon’s, consumption of, ibid. 

Psalms, hook of^ title, and divisions. Psalms. 
collector and older, col. 3. 
cationicalness, col. 4. 
authors, col. 5. 
titles, col. 7. 
of degrees, col. 10. 

singing, early editions of. Bible, col. 44. 
Ptolemais, a city of Phoenicia, now called Acre. 
1. Ptolemais, 

a city of Egypt. II. Ptolemais, 

Pulse, gi’ain or seed. Pulse. 

Punishment, various modes of, among the Hebrews. 
Punishment, 

eastern, for hanging a king. Frag. 4. p. 186. 
extended to posterity, Flag. i« cUv. p. 79. 
angel of. Frag. i. p. 287. 
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Puiion, an encanipnient of Israel. Punon, 

Purim, feast of. Purim. 

Purgatory, the notion held among the Jcas, Pur- 
gatory^ col. 2. 

PunficatioiiH, ceremonial. Purification, and Purity. 

^Mlhout water, Frag. i. p. 160 
Purity, external. Purity. 
internal. Holy, 

Purple colour, very ancient. Purple. 

much us(*d hy Moses, col. 2. 

Purveys Bible, noticed. Ihble^ col. 61. 

Putcoli, a city ol Naples, visited hy Paul. PuteoU, 
Pygtirgus, a kind ol eagle. Pygargus. 

Pygmies, en<|unies relative to them. Pygmies, 
Pyramids of Ei»:\pt,describi‘d. Pyramids, lunX Frag lil 
p. 28.^ 

built by the Israelites, Flag. ii. p. H4 : — under 
the Phaiaohs, Flag. i. p. 142. 
probable ilesimi of. Flag, ii. p. 80. 
imitations oi Babel, p. 216. 

Python, fortune telleis, &c. Python. 
condemned by Moses, col. ^2. 
the Delphin, ibid. 

Pytlioness ol Endor Python, col. 3. 

Q, 

Quails, given to the Israelites, supposed to have been 
locusts. Quails, 

this opinion destitute ol loundation, col. 2 
Quarrels, mierfeience in, to be done with caution. 
Qmn rel. 

Quartoderimus, a sect of hen*lics. Quartodecimus, 
Queen ol heaven, the moon so called by the llebiew 
idolaters. Queen. 

Querns, or hand mills, desciibcd. Frag, n p. 306. 
Question, the vvoid nsi'd lor disputes, tkc. Question. 
mode of putting on ini mils to the question among 
the Romans, ibid. 

U. 

Raamah, a country of Arabia. II. Uaamah 
Raamses, a city ol Egypt. Haamses, and Ramesses. 
Rab, a title of dignity among the Hebiews. Rab 
Rabbath, a city of .Indah. f Rabbath. 

the metropolis of the Ammonites. II. Rabbath. 
metropolis of Moab. III. Rabbath, and Moab. 
a city ol Issachar. IV . Rabbath 
Rabbin, a title of dignity among tlie ilebreas. Ttab. 
Rabbins, Jewish, studies ol Rab, col, 3. 
functions of, col. 5. 
works of, col. 6. 

principal vi liters among them, col. 8 
Rabbith, a city of Issachar. Rabbilh. 

Rabboni, a title of honour among the Jews. Rab- 
bom. 

Rah-shakeh, an officer belonging to Sennacherib 
Rah-shakeh. 

his insolence to the Israelites, Frag. i. p. 34:-^ 
paralleled, p. 35. 

Race, allusions to the Olympic in New Testament. 
Rare. 

Rachal| a city of Judah. Rachal, 


Racham, an unclean bird, described, Frag, i, p 551, 
Rages, or Ragte, a cily of Media. Rages, 

Rahab, Egypt so oaiit?«h II. Rahab. 

Rain, importance and different kinds in the East 
Ram : — suddenness ol. Frag. i. div 2. p. 12 
tropical. Nile, col. 5. 
of dust. Frag. i. p. 328. 

Rakkath, a city of Naphtah. Rakkaih. 

Rakkon, a city of Dan. Rakkon. 

Ramah, a citv of Benjamin. I. Rarnah. 
mourning there. Frag, ii p. 31K). 
an eminence at Gibeah. II. Ramah. 
a city v>est of Jerusalem. 111. Ramah, 
a town of Judia. iV. Ramah. 
a city ofNaphtuli. V. Ramah. 

Ramatha, a city in mount Ephraim. Ramalha 
Ramathaim, Ramah, a town oi Judea. Ramathatm. 
R<imath-Lehi, name ol a place. Ramath Lehi 
Rameth, a city of Issachar. Rameth. 

Ramesscs, the names ol several kings of Egypt 
I. Ramesses. 

a city of Egy)>t. II. Ramesscs, and Raamses. 
Rainla, a city of Palestine. Ram la. 

Ramoth, a city in the mountains of Ciilead. I. Ra 
moth. 

Ransoms, customs relative to them under tlie law. 
Ransoms. 

Rains*.skins, red. Rams' ^skins. 
llaphnei, one of the archangels. Raphael 
Raphane.i, a city ol Syria. Raphanea. 

Raphia, a city on the Meditciiaiiean. Itaphia 
Raphon, a city beyond Jordan. Ruphon 
Raven, consecrated to Apollo. Rai'cn. 

various kinds of, col. 2. 

Razois, shaving with. Razor. 

a punishment thieatened. Razor 

Reaping, furnishes many similitudes in Scripture. 
Reaping, 

Rechabites, the posterity of Rechab II. Rechab, 
col. 2. 

Recorders, miblic, Frag. i. p 179. 

Redeemer, laws relative to, under Mom“*. Redeemer. 
Redemption, rules relative to, under M uses Redeemer 
ol the lirst born. First born 
Red heifer, sacrifice of. Red heifer. 

sea, passage of Israel through. I. Sea, col. 3. 

northern extremity gradually contruclcd. 

Frag. ii. p. 108. 

'■ height of tide at its giilph. Frag. i. p. 70 
— - extension of its coast on the eastern side, ih 
Reeds, vale of. Reeds. 
lieem. See Unicom, 

Refuge, cities of. Refuge. 

Regeneration, necessity of. Regeneration. 
baptism so called, col. 3. 

Region, the word requires to be inserted for “all the 
world'* in several places ol the English Bible. 
Region. 

Rehobolh, im|vort of the term. Rehoboth. 

a river of Idumea. Rehoboth. 

Rehsa, one of our Saviour's ancestors. Rehsa. 
Reins, the kidneys. Reins, 

Rekem, a city of Benjamin. III. Rekem. 

metrojiolis of Arabia Petraea. IV. Rekem. 
Religion, several senses of the word. Religion, 

K 
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Keinefh, a city of Simeon. I. Remeth, 
a city of Issacliar. l\, Remeth. 
llcinissioii of Btiib, tli<»(inction between this and for- 
givciiesb. Remission, 

Kernnion, a city of Simeon. F. Remmon, 
a villauc of Benjamiu. 11. Remmon. 

M<‘tlj<>Hr, a city of Benjamin. Remmon Methoar. 
Bares, a station of Isiael. Remmon Pares. 
Rernphan, an idol. Remphan. 

the ^^oddess of repiodiictiori, Frag. ii. p. 79. 
llerii|dilis, a city ol Palestine. Remphlis, 

Repast for the dead. Repast. 

Repentance, referied to God, col. 2. 

Rephairn, ancient I'lants ol Palestine. Rephaim. 

R( pludiin, an encampment of Isiael. RepUidim. 
Rcpiesentations of (iod, and men, forbidden as objects 
of worsfiip. Representalion, 

Reproach, us<‘s ol the word. Reproach. 

Rt piobation, njection. Reprobation. 

Reptile, poisonous, not a serpent. Flag. li. N. H. p. 73. 
Resell, a city ol AvS.'»yiia. Resen. 

Reservoirs ol wafer in Egypt, Flag. i. div. 2. p. 20. 
Resp(‘ct of pei'sons, forbidden by Go<l. Respect. 
Ressah, a city of Arabia Petiaea. Ressa, and Fraj». ii. 
p. iifi. 

Rest, promised to Isrnrl in Canaan, and to the saints 
in heaven. Rest. 

Restitution, prescribed fry tiie Mosaic law. Restitution. 
Resui lection, a general, spoken ol in the Old and 
N(‘w Testaments. Resurrection. 
opinion of the J<‘ws on this subject, c*ol. 2: — of 
tbe ancient pbilosopheis, col. 3. 
nature of tb(‘ body in, col 3. 
of the saints «it the death ol (’'Inist, col. 6. 
confused notions of the disciples on this subject, 
col. 9. 

Reuben, tube of, its possession. II. Reuben. 
Revelation, nature of. Revelation. 
book of Apocalypse. 

Revenge, ineamiig ol, when ascribed to God, and 
clifrereiice between this and avenging. Re- 
venge. 

tolerated under the law’, col. 2. 

Revenger of bh'oii. Revenger. 

Reverence, a disposition of mind requiring corres- 
ponding conduct. 

Reward, a recompcnce. Reward. 

Rezeph, a city of twiia. Uezeph. 

Rhegiuin, a city of Italy. Rhegivm. 

Rhinoceios, an animal. Rhinoceros, and Unicorn. 
the reem ol Job, Frag. i. p. 652. 
tbe double boriied, Frag. u. N. 11. p. 17, 20. 
Rbitiocolura, a city. Rhinocolura. 

Rbodanim, a city, piobably Rliodes. Rhodamm. 
Rhodes, an island of the Levant. Rhodes, and Rho- 
danim. 

Riblab, a city of Syria. Riblah. 

Right hand, denoting power, strength, and honour. 
Right hand. 

Righteousness, various senses of the w ord. Righteousness. 
Rimmoi), a city of Zebulun. I. Rimmon. 
a rock. II. Rimmon. 
an idol of Damascus. III. Rimmon. 

Parez, an encampment of Israel. Rimmon, and 
Parez. 


Riiiimoiis, a city of Zebulun. Rimmons. 

Rings, antiquity of. Rings, 
uses of, col. 2. 

worn in the nose and oars, by eastern females. 
Frag. 11 . p. 373. 

Rissab, an eneuaipmeiit of Israel. Rissah. 

the piesent El-Aiish, Frag. ii. p. 116, 

Ritbniab, an encanipinent of Israel. Uithmah. 
Uiveis of Ibilestine. River. 

sacred, of India, Frag. ii. p. 16. 
of Paradise, p. 17. 

Roasting m ovens, mel^od of. Frag. i. p. 332. 
Robbery, snares foi’, flag. i. div. 2. p. 7. 

Robe, wliife, of the Hrgh Priest, Frag, i. p. 491. 
Robes. See Garments. 

Rock goat, or lbc\, natural history of. Flag, n 
N. H. p. 33. 

Rock, tombs cut in. Flag. i. p. 393. 

boucy obtained fiom, in Palestine. Stones, col. 4. 
Rocks, pnncipal ones of Palestine. Rocks, 

used as loi flosses and dwelling places. Frag, i 
div. 2. p. 84, and Stones, col. 6. 

I Rod, various uses of the wend Rod. 

\ of Moses, col. 2. 

Rogel, a fountain. Rogel. 

Jlogeliin, a place in Gilead. Rogelim. 

Roll, areeoifl. Roll. 

Romans, (3nftnn leleired to them. Romans. 
culled Iduineans by tbe Jews, ibid, 
epistle to, scope, date, and authenticity of 
Romans, Rpisllc to. 

Rome, visileil by Peter and Paul. Rome. 

Root, denotes the oiigin oi cause , also posterity. 
Root. 

Rose, a (lower. Rose. 

Royal lamilv* shut up in the East, Flag. i. div. 2. 
p. I9C). 

destruction of Joash’s paralleled, Frag. i. p. l(»b 
Ruby, a jiiecious slone. Ruby. 

Rue. a gaideii beib. Rue. 

Rub*, aulbontv. Rule. 

Rulcis, rapid succession of. Frag. i. p. 183. 

Riima, a cify. 1 Ruma. 

a village of Galilee. II. Ruma. 

Rump of* tin* sacrifices, consumed on the altar 
Rump. 

Run, fo, denotes perscvciance. Run. 

Rush, hull. RulLrush. 

Ruth, book ol, order, scope, and canonicalness of 
Ruth, col. 2. 

S. 

Sahacthani, a Syriac word. Sabacthani. 

.Scibaoth, hosts or armies. Sabaoth. 

Sabbath, the, mnveisality of. Sabbath, col. 3. 
not observed by the Patriaichs, col. 4. 
its institution, col. 6. 

things foi bidden by the Rabbins to he done on 
tins day, col. 6. 

mannci of its celebration by the Jews, col. 7. 
pagan notrons of, col. 9. 
mode of reckoning it among the Jews, col. 10, 
preparation of, ibid. 

truDslcired to die first day of the week, col. 11. 
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Sabbath day’s journey. Sabbath, col. 9. 

Sabbatical year. Sabbath, col. 12. 

Sabbatisinus, complctt; rest. f>abbatismus, 

Sabeans, disciples of John Baptist. Snbeans, 
origin of iheir name, Fra^ ii. p. 209. 
their formation as a sect, }). 270. 
their testimon\ to Jesus Christ, coinjmjcd aitli 
that of Josephus, p. 277. 
their residence at E])h('siis, p. 29*2. 

Sabec, meaning ol the Hebiew woid. Sabec 

Sabians. See Zabians, 

Sabiism, oii^mi ol, Frajr. li. p. 5. 

Sackeloth, used by the Helnews in tunes of inouiinng. 
Sack, and Frair. i. div. 2. p. 23. 

Sacraments, of the old and iie\\ law. Sacrament. 

Sacrifices, ottered by the Fatiiarchs. Sacnfice 
the three soils of the Hebiews, col. 2 
laws relatin»f to, eol. 3. 
human, col. 4, and Fia^. i p. 301. 
division ol the vietini, in latilieatioii ol covenants. 
Frag. 1 . p. 200. 

Sacrilege, the profanation ol holy things. Sacrilege. 

Saddueees, a Jewish sect, doctiines ol. Sadducees. 

Saffron, a flower. Saffron. 

Sagan, the deputy ol th(‘ high piiest and princes, so 
called. Sagan. 

Saints, the Helnews, jiriests, good men, and angels, 
so called Saints. 

Sanctify, to, import and use of the term. Saint, and 
Sanctify. 

Salamis, u city of Typrus. Salamu. 

Salchah, a city of Hashan. Salchah. 

Salem, Jerusalem. 1 Salem. 

a city ol the SheehemiLes. 11 Salem. 
a place near Jerusah ni. III. Salem. 
a town of Sev thopolis. IV. Salem 
a place where John bapti/ed. V. Salem. 
a city ol Melchizeilec. VI. Salem. 
a city ol Shilo. Vll. Salem, 

Sails, a village ol Idumea. Salts. 

Salmone, a city ol Crete. Salmone. 

Salt, used in sacrifices. Salt. 
lakes of Syria, col. 2 
used in sweaiimr. Frag. i. ji 300. 
ofthoeaith. 11. 
mineral. III. Salt. 
symbol of wisdom. IV. Salt. 
symbol of perpetuity. V. Salt. 
symbol ol sterility. VI Salt 
symbol of hospitality. VI J. Salt, and Frag. i. 
p. 209. 

sea. Asplialtus. 
valley ol. Salt, col 4. 
covenant of, Flag, i, p. 20S. 

Salutations, among the Arabs ol Yemen, Frag. i. p. 72, 
allusions to such customs hy riiiist, p. 
distinctions in, p. 155. 

Salvation, various senses of the word. Salvation, and 
Saviour, col. 3. 

Samael, a name given by tlie Rabbins to the devil. 
Samael. 

Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel. Sa^ 
maria. 

Samaritans, the Cuthite inhabitants of Samaria. 

Samaritanf. 


Samaiitans, build a temple on Gerizim, col. 2. 
history of, ibid, and Frag. u. p. KU). 
idols worshipped by them. Samaritans, eol. 5. 
«‘nniil\ belwt‘en them and the Jews, col. 7 
meibils ol, Frag. i. p. 531). 
then copy ol the Ih'iilaleiich. Vide PeniaUmh 
Samegu, a city ‘»l Judea. Samega. 

SamifJ, ol Siiiioimi, account of, Frag. i. p. 8, 19 
c‘riect‘« of p II, 12, and div. 2. p. 204 
destiove<l Seimacheiib’s army, p, 12, 13. 
Saiiniiael, an evil angel. Sammaet. 

Samos, ui island ol the Ai tliipelago. Samos. 
Saiiinihi ,ieia, <in islainlol the Egean sea. Samothracia. 
Saiiim*), son oi Elkanah, and judge ol Israel. Samuel. 
wln tliei laised by the wilcli ol lindor * col 7. 
writings astiibed to him, col. 9. 

Saiiballat, goxeinor of the Samaritans, who oppost^d 
tlu‘ Jews 111 lebuildnig the* temple and wails 
ol Jerusalem. Sanballat. 

Sanctuary, the It nipie and tabernacle so called. Sane, 
tuury 

Sand, luinisbes many simiiuudes in the sacied writ- 
ings. Sand. 

])i1]ars ol, Flag. i. p. 329. 

Sandals, soineliines used foi inflicting punishment, or 
giving coireclion. Sandals, eol. 2. 
Sanhedrim, the gieal Jewish eouneil. Judges, col, 4, 
and Sanhedrim 

qualiticuiions ol its members, and authority pos- 
sessed by them, col. 2, 
oiigin ol, cc*l. 3. 

Sansannab, a city ol Judah. Sansannah. 

Saplian oi coney, natural history ol, Frag. ii. N. H 
p. 43. 

Saraph, a kind ol serpent. II. Saraph. 

Sardis, a < ity ol Asia iVlinor Sardis 

piesent state ol, Flag, i <l.v. 2. p. 49. 

Saidiiis, a jiieiious stone. Sardius. 

Sardonyx, a piccious stone. Sardonyx. 

Sarnl, a boundary i ity ol '/ebulun. Sand. 

Sar.seehnn, a name ol dignity. Sarsechim. 

Sailhan, a nty of Falesline. Sarthan. 

Satan, an advfrsaiy. Satan. 

piobable import ol the name. Frag. i. p. 290 
a name given to the ilevil. Satan, col. 2. 
the name used beloie llu captivity. Frag. i. 
p. 289. 

bodily distempers iisciibed to. Satan, col. 3. 
heights and di ptiis of, ibid, 
scripture aciounl of, eol. 4. 
to be delivered to, eol 3, 

embiemaljc representations of. Frag. i. p. 286. 
kingdom of. Satan, col. 2. 
synagogue of, ibid. 

Satin ninus, governor of Syria. Saturninus. 

Satyr. Goats. 

Saul, king ol lilumea. I. Saul. 
king ol Israel. II. Saul. 

Afghan history of, compared with Scripture, 
Frag. i. p. 57. 

his journey alter the asses similar to the Tartars, 
p. 59. 

circumstances connected with his deaths p. 444, 
446. 

Saul, sumamed Paul. Paul. 
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iSd varan, brothei of Judas Maccabeus. Savaran. 
Saviour, a name and office of Christ. Saviour, 
ii name given to Jacob, col. 2. 
a name assumed by God, col. 3. 

Saw, punishment of it. Saw. 

Scandal, any thing which causes a man to stumble. 
Scandal. 

nnmnlain of. Scandal, col, 4. 

Scape n oat, ceremony of. Azazeel. 

S( I pile, a lod ol‘ authority or correction, used also to 
denote a tribe. Sceptre.. 
departed fjom Judah at the death of C^irist, 
Frag. 1 . div. 2. ]>. (>J), 73, 

Sceva, chief of the priests, or cine! of the synagogue 
at E})hesus. Sceva. 

S< hisin, foi bidden in the church. Schism. 

Schools, Jewish, first appear undi'r Joshua. Schools. 
.succeeded by the synagogues, col. 2. 
method of teaching in, ibid, 
lenew ed after the destruction of Jerusalem, col. 3. 
Stopos, a place in Judea. Scopos. 

Scorpion, a venomous animal. Scorpion. 
the name npiphed to wicked men, col. 2. 
Scripture allusions to it. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 121. 
a whip. II, Scorpion. 

S( orpions, the mountains of Akrabbim. II. Scorpions 
machines of war. III. Scorpions. 

Siouri»e, the punishment of, common among the 
Jews. Scourge. 

Stribe, ,i writer or commissarv. Scribe. 

a doctor of the law. III. Scribe. 

Scriptural truths, eoniieeted with general knowledge. 
Frag. 11 . N. H. p. 1. 

Sciipiures, the, .lewish divisions of. Scripture, col 2. 
fonnution of the canon of the Now Testament, 
col. 3. 

.senses of. Sense. 
original text. Text. 

Ilebiew, possessed by Jews in China, Frag. ii. 
p. 252. See Bible, and Manuscript 
Seulptnn', ancient. Frag. ii. p. 532. 

ScNthians, a people. Scythians. 

Sc^thopoli.s. See Bethshan. 

Sea, this name given by the Hebrews to any great 
collection of water 1. Sea. 
the Nile, Euphiates, and Tigri.s, so called by tlie 
Orientals, ibid. 

the bra/en, ot the temjile. IT. Sea, and Flag, i 
p, 506. 

Seah, a Hebrew measure. Seah, 

Seals or signets, aiiti<|uity and use of, Frag, i p 523. 
forms of, 526. 

worn as rings on llie fingers. Seal. 
metaphorieal use of the woid. Frag, i p, 527. 
elay. Frag. i. p. 138. 

Seal-skins, used for coverings, Frag, i div. 2. 
p. 203. 

Seasons, &e. ol Palestine, Flag. i. div. 2. p. 137. 
Seat of Moses, of scorners, of lionour. Seat. 

Seats of stones, Flag i. p. 323. 

Sebat, a Jewish month. Sebat. 

Secacah, a city of Judah. Secacah. 

Secret. See Mystery. 

.Sects, Jewish. Sect. 

Seed, the word used to denote posterity. Seed 


Seed, thrown on brides. Frag, i p. 335. 

Seeing, the word denotes inward perception, and the 
enjoyment of things. Seeing. 

Seer, probably the title given to an historiographer, 
I Frag. 1 . p. 180. 

Seir, mountains of. II. Seir. 

a mountain on the iiontiers of Judah and Dan 
III. .Seir. 

Selali, meaning ol the word. Selah, 

Seleucia, Gadara. 1. Seleucta. 

a cify of Gaulanitis. II. Seleucia. 
a city of Syria. III. Seleucia. 

I Seleucus, kings of Syria so named. Seleucus. 

I Selling, customs of, under the law. Selling. 

Seinechon, a lak(‘ throiigli which the Jordan passes. 
I Semechon. 

, Seiiauh, the name of a place. Senaah. 

! Seneca, the philosophy*, letters to St. Paul ascribed to 
j him. Seneca. 

I account of. Philosophy, and col. 5. 

I Semr, mount Hermon. Senir. 

\ Setinaai, its soil fatal to animal life. Frag. i. p. 14, 15. 
; Scnnaeheiih, king of Assyria. Sennacherib. 

1 destruction of Ins army by a Simoom, Frag i 
‘ p. 12, 13. 

I Senses of So ipture. Sense. 

I Sepliarvaini, a ])eople scut to inhabit Samaria 
‘ pharvaim. 

1 Seplioiis, u city of Zebulun. Sephoris. 

now a village c«ill(*d Scjilioury, col. 2. 

[ Scptuagiiit, Aristeas’s history of. Sepluagint. 

• Justin tiiid EpiphamV account of, col. 4. 

I sentiments of the fathers on the translation, col. 6. 
inconsistency of Aristeas’s history, col. 7. 
the present text is that of Origen, col. 9 
j Dr. Holmes’s edition of, ihid. 
importance of, col. 10. 

Sepulchral breviates, Egyptian, Frag. ii. p, 487. 

■ illustrative of Job’s writings, p. 493. 

inscriptions. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 200. 
appellations. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 199. 

Sepulchre of Christ, nature and form of. Sepulchre, 
col. 3, and Frag. i. p. 228. 
interior of, Frag. ii. p. 191. 

Dr. Clarke’s location of, contested, p. 175. 
liTms used by the Evangelists in describing, 
p. 1H3. 

in the place of his crucifixion, p. 185. 
modern state of. Frag i. p. 232. 
destruction of the church of, by fire, p. 192. 
of Moses — Ehsha — David. Sepulchre, col. 2 : — 
of the Virgin Mary, col. 3: — of Pharaoh 
Nccho, Frag. ii. p. 195, 199. 

I Scpulchics, Jewish, hewn in rocks, and whitened once 
a year. Sepulchie. 

of sovereigns, near Jerusalem, Frag. ii. p, 194. 
ancient, on mount Sion, Frag. ii. p. 172. 
family and honorary, Fjag* i. div, 2. p. 197. 
situation and appearance of, much regarded in 
the East, Frag. i. p. 154. 
varieties in those of various nations. Frag, ii, 

p. 202. 

Seraphim, goldsmiths or founders. I. Seraphim, 
fiery serpents. II. Seraphim. 
angelic beings. 111. Seiaphim* 
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Serpent, that which tempted Eve. Serpent 
God’s curse on, col. 2. 
subtil ty of, ibid. 

several species of, col. 3, and Frag. ii. N. H. 

p. 77. 
sea, p. 96. 

3yi«g, P* 

worship of. Serpent, col. 6, and Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. 204. 

representation of, p. 208. 

the devil so called. Serpent, col. 7. 

evil spirits so called in India, Frag. i. p. 81. 

symbols ol^ Frag. i. div. 2. p. 207. 

the evil. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 206. 

the good, ibid, 

the name adopted by countries, Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. 207. 

Servants, two kiiids of, among the Hebrews. I. and 
IT. Servant. 

Servitude for maintenance. Frag. i. p. 143 
Sestertius, a piece of Roman money. Sestertiut, 
Seth, son of Adam and Eve. Set/i, 

traditions concerning him, and writings ascribed 
to him, col. 2. 

Seven, the number, marked out by a variety of 
events and mysterious circumstances. Seven. 
Sextanus, a Roman measure. Sexiarius. 
Sbaalabbirn, a city of Han. Shaalahbim. 

Shaalbon, a place in .ludea. Shaalhon. 

Shaaraim, a city of Simeon. Shaaraim, 

Shaddai, a name ol (iod. Shaddai. 

Shade of trtes, frccjucnled in the East, Frag, i div. 2. 
p 204. 

Shadow', tune measuied hy it in (he East Shadow. 
the word used to denote unsuhslantiai and oh- 
scuie things, col. 2. 

Shamir, a city of Judah. If. Shamir, 
a city of Ephraim. III. Shamir. 
a hard stone. IV. Shamir, 

Sliaphan, an animal. I. Shaphan. 

Shapbar, an encampment of Israel. Shophar, and 
Frag. n. p. 116. 

Sharaim, a city of Judah. Sharatm. 

Sharon, a district between mount Tabor and (he sea 
of Tiberias. I. Sharon, 
a district betw een Ca*sarea and J ojipa. 1 1 . Sharon 
a district in Bashan. III. Sharon, 
the plain of Ecdippe and IMolemais. IV. Sharon. 
Sharuheii, a city of Simeon. Sharuhen. 

Shaveh, a valleys Shareh. 

kistliairn, a city. Shaveh-kUthaim. 

Shaving, practised by the Hebrews, in tunes of mourn- 
ing. Shaving 

Sheaf of corn, offered as the first fruit of the harwst 
Sheaf, 

Shebam, a city of Reuben Shebam. 

Shehan, a city of Rcuhcii. Shehan 
Sheba, a city ot Simeon. V. Sheba 
a city of Judah. VI Sheba. 

Sheharim, a place near Rclhel. Sheharim. 

Shchat, a Hebrew' month. Shebat. 

Shebeth of Judah, what ^ Frag. i. p. 192. 

Sheep, offered in sacrifice. Sheep. 

llie method employed by Jacob foi procuring 
speckled ones, ibid. 


Sheep, the righteous compared to, col. 3, 

Synaii, representations of. Frag. i. p. 266 
Sliekel, a Hebrew weight, and moneV. Shekel. 
Shtkinah, the visible token of the divine presence. 
Shekinah. 

(be presence of the Holy Ghost, according to 
the Jews, ibid. 

Shem, son of T\oah, traditions relative to him. Shem, 
and Flag. ii. p. 3«54. 
prolmhlv Mclehizedek, ibid, 
w'ttlemenls of his sons, Frng. ii. p. 66 : — nceord- 
iiig to oriental tradition, p, 62 : — and the 
Indian Pnranas, p. 63, 

Shema, a city of Judah. I. Shema, 
Shem-Hainj))iorasIi, the inromrininicnble name of 
(»od — J eho\ ah. Shem~Hamphora$h. 
Shemmith, a musical instrument. Sluvitnith. 

Sheiiir, mount Ilermon. Shentr, 

Shephain, a city of Syria. Shepham. 

Shephlah, the plain about lileiilherojiolib. Shephlah 
Sliepherds, ahominated by the Egyptians. Shepherds. 
pastors, tfacheis, &r. so called, col. 2. 
the Messiah so named, eol. 3. 

Sheshach, Babylon so called Sheshach 
Sliew-bread. Bread, col. 3, and Shew^bread. 

table of. Frag. i. p. 472, 611. 

Shibboleth, (he pronunciation of this word affords 
proof ot dialectical variations among (lie 
Hebrews. Shibboleth. 

Shihrnah, a city of Renhen. Shtbmah. 

Sliieron, a city ofJudali. iShicron. 

Sliield, a piece of armour, God so called with lefer- 
cnee to his people. Shield. 

Shiggaion, impoit ol the word. Shiggaiou. 

Shihoii, a city of Issachar. Shihon. 

Shilhmi, a city ol Jiulah. Shilinm. 

Shiloh, a city of liiphiaiin. 11. Shiloh. 

the Messiah so designated, i. Shiloh 
import of the word. Frag i di\. 2 p. 7^ 
departure of, p, 71. 

Shimroii, a city of/ebulun. J Shimron. 

SIiip of the descil, the camel. Frag. i. ]>. 190. 

Ship of Tyie, iiu'taphoiieal, I'Vag. i. p. 429 
Shiphmitr, a town of Judah. Shiphmite. 

Ships, classes of ancient. Flag. i. p. 125, 405, 422, 
437. 

mentioned by Job, wbat? p. 190. 
assimilated in appearance to fish, p. 411, » 3, 
424. 

ryes of, p. 425. 

inetaphoncal descriptions of, p. 412. 

Shoe, loosing it and spitting, Frag. i. p. 157. 

Shoes, ancient foim of. Shoes. 

sometimes made of metal, col 2 
Sbopban, a city of (iad. Shophan. 

Sbosbantiim, a musical instrument. Shoshannim. 
Shiial, a country in Israel. Shual. 

Sliulamite, a name given to the spouse, in the Can* 
licles. Shulamite. 

Shunem, a city of Issachar. Shunem. 

Shur, a city ol Arabia Petra'a. Shur. 

Sliushan, a musical instrument. I. Shushan 
the capital of Persia. 11. Shushan. 

Sibraitn, a nortbern boundary of Judea. Sibraim. 
Sibyls, beatben, account of. Sibyls. 
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Sicaminum, a city at the foot of mount Caimeh 
Sicaminum. 

Sicera, the wine of the palm tree. Sicera, 

Sichar, a city of Samaria. Shechem, Samaria, and 
h’ldg. ii, p. J53. 

Sicyon, ii city of Peloponnesus. Sicyon, 

Sidi‘, a city of Parnphilia, Side. 

Sidon, a city of Phenicia, II. Sidon,’ 

Sie^(* of a town, ancient. Frag, i* p. 460. 

Sight, privation of, us a punishment. Frag. i. p. 342, 
340, 347. 

Signets, ancient. Frag. i. p. 210. 

Signs, a common mode ol conveying information in 
the East, Frag. i. p. 02. 
notJiing singular in tiie use of, by the prophets, 
p. 04. 

Sihor, tlie hill. I. Sihor. 

a city ol Asher. 11. Sihnr. 

Silas, a companion of St. Paul. Silas. 

conjectures concerning him, Frag. ii. p. 303. 
Silence, this word used in several senses in Scripture. 
Silence. 

Silk, known to the ancients. Sil/c. 

Siloani, pool of. SUoam. 

Silver, not known bel’ore the deluge, but common in 
Abiaham’s time. Stiver. 

Simeon, settlement of his tribe, col. 2. 

Simon Magus. XVUl. Simon. 
heresies of, eol. 3. 

Simoniaus, disciples of Simon Magus. Simonians. 
Simon>, so called hoiii Simon Magus. Simony. 
SimoiiMs, «i village of Ctahlee. Simonias. 

Sin Ol Zni, a city and d(‘srrt in Arabia PetiU'd Sin. 
Smiin, land of, probably (’hum II. Sinim. 

Sm, a tiaiisgiession of the law . III. Sin. 

the won! denotes sometimes the offering for sm, 
ibid 

against the Holy Ghost, col. 2 
oiigiual, col. 4. 

Ninai, a inountam of Aiahia Petrsva, on which the 
law was given. Sinai, and Flag. ii. p. 127. 
occurrences there, p. 132. 
deseitof, p. 122. 

Sinceiity, truth and upiightness. Sincerity. 

Smews, of animals, not (Mien by tVie Jews. Smew 
Singing, a part of public worship. Singing. 

Sion, mount Ilermon. T. Sion 

a mountain ol .lerusalfni, II. Sion 
ancient sepulchres in, I'no;. ii. p. 172. 

Snail, a well near Hebron. Snah. 

Siibon, a lake between Judea and Egypt. Siibon 
Sirion, mount lleimon. Sirion. 

Sister, a term of extensive inipoit among the Hebrews. 
Sisiei . 

Sisters, maiTiage oi, an uneieiit custom. Frag. i. 
p. 197 

Sistrum, an Egyptian musical inslrinnent. Sistrum. 
Sisutlirus, the name given to Noah by tbr llaby lo- 
in aii.s. Sisuthrus. 

Sitting, eastern mode of. Frag. i. p. 20, 28. 

an attitude of di votion and adoration, Frag. ii. 
p. 397. Adoration 
Sivan, a Hebrew month. Sivan, 

Skin of the teeth, Frag. i. p. 18G. 

Skins, used for clothing. Skins. 


Slander, evil of. Slander. 

Slaves, laws for tlie government and treatment of, 
among the Hebrews. Slaves. 
employment of eastern. Frag* li. p. 398. 

Slavery, denotes the subjection of one people to an- 
other, in Scripture. Slaves, col. 6. 

Sleep, natural. Sleep. 

death so called, col. 2. 

Sleeping on the lap. Frag. i. p. 361. 

Slime, a bituminous substance. Slime. 

Sling, an instrument for throwing stones, 

Smite, to, used in various senses. Smite. 

Smoke, sometimes denotes vapour. Smoke. 

Smyrna, a city of Asia Minor. Smyrna. 
present state of. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 64. 

Snares for robbery, in the East, Frag. i. div. 2. 
p. 2, 7. 

Snow, frequently used as an object of comparison. 
Snow. 

Snuffers, used in the sanctuary. Snuffers. 

Soap, a cleansing herb or composition. Soap. 

Soba, a pait of Syria. Soha. 

Sobriety, steadiness, prudence, &c. Sober. 

Socoh, a city of Judah. Socoh. 

Sodom, the capital city of the Pentapolis. Sodom. 
Volncy’s account of, col. 3. 
apples of. Aspkaltites, col. 2, and Frag. li. 
p. 143. 

Sohein, a precious stone. Sohem. 

Solar system, the, sketch of. Frag, ii. p. 3. 

Persian scheme of, p. 5. 

Solomon, son of David and king of Israel, account 
of his reign. Solomon. 
his throne described, Frag. L div. 2. p. 83. 
his temple, Frag. i. p. 494. 
voyages of his navy. Frag. ii. p. 241. 
works ascribed to him. Solomon, col. 6. 

Solomon’s song, arrangement of. Frag. i. div, 2. 

j>. 85, 215: — -time of year assumed, and 
divisions of day in, p. 86 ; — persons and 
places, p. 87 : — first day, p. w : — second 
day, p. 92 : — third day, p. 94 : — fourth ilay, 
p. 9(> : — fifth day, p. 99 : — sixth day, p. 101 : 
— illustrations of the poem, p. 102 : — bride’s 
dress, [). 130: — bridegroom’s dress, p. 135. 
— its allegorical meaning suggested, p. 221 . 
j Solyina, a name ol .ferusalem. Solyma. 

Solyme, a town of Gaulonitis. Solyme. 

Son, various senses and applications of the word in 
Scripture. Son. 

Soplia, a city of /ebuluii. Sopha. 

Sorek, a vale in the tribe of Dan. Sorek. 
wine of, ibid.' 

Sorrow, not to be indulged in. Sorrow. 

Soul, the word of equivocal meaning in the Hebrew. 
Soul. 

that of man, spiritual, col. 3. 
creation of, col, 4. 

Jewish notions of, ibid, 
immortality of, col. 6. 

Spain, mentioned by Paul. Spain. 

Sparrow, tlie word used by the Hebrews to denote all 
unclean birds. Sparrow. 

Spears, usually stuck in tlie ground by ancient 
warnoi-s, Frag. i. div. 2. p 184. 
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Sphinx, the Egyptian, an historical memorandum^ 
Frag. ii. p. 89, 

Spider, an insect. Spider, 

Spikenard, a plant. Spikenard, 

natural histoiy of. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 121. 
Spirit, various senses of the word. Spirit, 

the animating principle of men and beasts. 
Soul, col. 2. 

Spirits, imprisoned, alluded lo by Peter. Spirit, col. 4. 

appantious of, col. 6. 

Spithama, a measure. Spithama, 

Spitting towards a person, an insult in the East, 
Frag. i. p. 133. 

Spitting and loosing the shoe, custom of. Frag. i. 

p. 157. 

Spoils of conquered counti’ies. Frag. i. dn, 2. p. 43. 
Sprinkling, a mark of respect in the East, Flag. i. 
p. 31. 

Spur, or prick, used with reference to a hoi’se. 
Frag. ii. p. 332. 

Stacte, the gum of the myrrh tree Stacie, ^ 
Stadium, a measure, the eighth part of a mde. Sta- 
dium, 

Stars, all tlie luminaries, except the sun and moon, 
so called by the Hebrews. Star, 
scripture references and allusions to them, ibid 
worship oi them, col. 2. 
influence ascribed to them, ibid. 

Chaldean notions of, Flag. li. [). G7. 

Star, that foretold by Ualaani. Stars, col. 2, and 3. 
that which appeared to the Magi IT, Magi, 
and Stars, col. 3. 

Stater, a piece of money. Stater. 

Stations of the Israelites in the wilderness. Frag. n. 

p. no. 

Statue, Uiat seen by Ncbucliadne/zar. Statue, 
Statues, Babylonian and Egyptian, Frag. i. p. 271. 
Steel, a metal. Steel, 

Steward, the supcriiitendant of a household. Steward. 

unjust, pal able of. Frag. i. div. 2 p. 4. 
Stigmata, marks imprinted by tlie heathen on their 
flesh. Stigmata, 

mentioned by Paul, Frag. ii. p. 33S. 

Stoicks, a sect of philosophers. Stoicks, 

Stone, Jacob’s. Stones, col. 2. 
knives of, col. 5. 
heart of, col. 8. 

Stones, various kinds mentioned in Sciipture Stones. 
showers of, col. 3. 

heaps of, extremely large, used by Solomon, 
Frag. i. p. 108. 

similar ones at Balbec, p. 109. 
used for seats. Frag. i. p. 323 
laid fbi a causeway, p. 321. 
set up as memorials, Frag. li. p 497. 

Stoning, a punishment among the Hebrews. Stoning 
Storax, a plant or liquor. S tor ax. 

Stork, an unclean bird. Stork, and Frag. ii. N II. 
p. 71. 

its Hebrew name. Frag, i p. 550. 

Storm of sand. Frag. i. ]). 329. 

Storms and floods, sudden, in Palestine, Flag i. 
div. 2. p. 12. 

Strange worship, idolatry so called by the Hebrews. 
Strange, 


Strato, tower of, a city built there by Herod. Strato, 
luituic of those proposed by Benbudad to 
Ahab, brag. i. p. 74. 

Studies of the Hebrews JStudioe 

Styles, writing. Style. 

Submission, tokiuis ofj Frag. i. p. 156. 

Substitution of victims. Frag. i. p. 211. 

Succolli/an encampment of Israel. 1. Succoth. 
a city beyond Jordan. 11. Succoth. 

Bcuiolh, ail idol’s temple or city in Samana. 
Succoth Benoth. 

— a Babylonian idol, representations of, 
Frag. i. p. 461. 

Siitl, a liver of Babylonia. Sud, 

Sudariiini, a shroud or shawl. Sudariurn. 

Sue/., Situation of, Frag. i. p. 125, and Frag. ii. p. 122. 
gulf of. Frag. ii. p. 121. 

Suicide, threatened to obtain a demand, b'rag. i. 
p. 300. 

Sulphur, Scripture allusions to. Sulphur. 

Sun, the most ancient deity worshipped. Baal, and 
Sun, 

w'orshij)])ed as the representative ol Noah. Baai. 
and col. 5. 

its standing still at the command of Joshua con- 
sid(‘red. Frag. i. p. 292. 

Sun-dial of Ahaz, Frag. i. ]>. 5 — 8. 

Sun-dials, eastern, ]>. le>0. 

Superstiuon, impoil ol tho woid in Scripture. Su- 
perstition, 

Suph, the sea ol. Supha. 

Sui, a gate in the temple. Sur. 

Susanchites, a people uihahiting Samaria. Susanchites 

Swaddling-clothes, lorin of ancient, Frag, i. <hv. 2 
p. 16. 

Swallow, a bird. Swallow, 

Swan, a biid. ^Swan, 

Sweaiing, false and niim^cessary, forbidden. Oath. 
ancient mode ob col. 2. 
eastern customs in, col. 3. 

Swine, [irohibited to th<* Hebrews. Swjne. 
abhorred by the Egyptians, col. 2. 
sinners compared to, ibid. 

Sword, the word used to <lenote war. Sword, 

figures of speech derived fioin, Frao i <li\ 2. 
p. 201. 

Sychar, a city of Samaria. Samaria 

Sycamine tree. Sycamine, 

Sycoin(;re tree. Sycamore. 

the ti(*e cursed by Chiist, Frag, i p. 512, am) 
div. 2. p. 188. 

Syenc, a city of Egypt. Syene. 

Symbols, m use among the ancients and the piiiniti\t 
Christians. Symbol, 

SyrnmachuH, a Samaritan who translated the Old 
I'c'stament into Greek. Symmachus 
character ol his translation, ihid. 

Symphony, an agreement of sounds, or a musical 
instrument. Symphony. 

Synagogue, Jewish, officers of, Synagogue. 

the word used by St. James to denote a Christian 
assembly, col. 2. 
punishments inflicted in it, col, 3 
the Great, a council said to have liceti goveiiied 
by Ezra. Synagogue, col. 5. 
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Syracuse, llic capital of Sicily. Syracuse 
Syria, divisions of. Syria, 

sketch of its history, col. 2 
jiresent stale of, col 4. 
inlinhilaiif« «ud chinches of, col. 5. 

Hindoo conquests in, Fraf^. ii. p. DO. 

Eotnaii |>:ovcmors of. Governors, 

Syriac version of the Scriptures. Syria, col. 7. 

S\ ro-Plienicia, Phenicia when attached to Syria, so 
called. Syro- Phenicia, 

S\rlis, a quicksand on the African shore of the 
Mediterranean sea. Syrtis. 

T. 

'l aanach, a town of Manasseh. Taanach. 

'f nanalh-Shiloli, a tow n of Ephraim. Taanath- Shiloh, 
Tahatha, a town or villaije near Gaza. Tahatha, 
Tahciah, an encampment of Israel. Taber ah, 

'ralicrnaclc, the Jewish, description of. Tabernacle, 
and Frat;. i. p. 402. 

a house or dwelling. Tabernacle, col. 3. 
various senses in which the word is used, col. 4. 
'fahernacles, feast of, account of. Tabernacle, col. 4. 
'fahlc of the Lord, the altar of hiirnt ofierings so 
considered under the law. Table, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper so considered 
under the New Testament, col. 2. 

'fahles, ancient, form of, Frag. i. p. 161, and Frag, ii 
p. 450. 

Tables of the Law, nuinhor of. Tables, 
written hy the finger of God, col. 2. 

Tahor, mount, its situation and extent. L Tabor, 
huildings on, col. 2. 

a city on the summit of mount Tabor. If. Tahor, 
denoting an eminence, IV. Tabor. 

'racitus. liis testimony to Christianity, Frag. in. 
p. 267. 

'failmor, a city of Syria, afterwards called Palmyra. 
Tadmor. 

Trdiath, an encampment of Israel. I. Tahath, 
'J’ahaiianes, a city of Egypt. Tahapanes. 

'r.deil, a Jewish habit. Taled. 

Talent, Jewish, various weights of. Talent 
'J’alinud, the, account of. 'Talmud. 

I’ainnr, daughtcr-in-hiw of Judah. I. Tamar. 

considerations on her history, as counect(*d with 
.fndah. Frag. i. p. 195. 

Tammus, a Hebrew* month, Tammus. 

Tainmir/, a pagan deity. Tammuz. 

ceremonies in his w'orship. Frag. i. div. 2. p 21 : 
— reference to Noah, p. 22. 

Tarnna, a city of Palestine. Tamna. 

'Fanath, a station of the Israelites. Tanath. 
l ams, a city of Egypt. Tanit, 

Taiinim, amphibious animals. Tannim, and Frag. li. 
N. H. p. 102. 

'rapbon, a city of Judea. Taphon. 

Taphsar, a name of dignity. Taphsar, 

Tappuah, a city of Manasseh. I. Tappuah. 

a city of Judah. II. Tappuah. 

'I'arah. an encampment of Israel. Tarah. 

3'aralah, a city of llenjamin. Taralah. 

Tares, a plant. Tares. 

metaphorical use of the word, col. 2. 


Tnrgum, Chaldee paraphrases of die Old Testament. 
Tar gum. 

authors of, col. 2. 

Jonathan Ben UzziePs. III. Jonathan. 
Turicliea, a city of Galilee. Tarichea, 

Tarpelites, a people inhabiting Samaria. Tarpelitm. 
Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia. Tarsus. 

Tartak, a deity of the Avites. Tartak, 

Taurus, mount Taurus, and Frag. ii. p. 51. 
Taverner’s Bible, notice of. Bible, rol. 40. 

Taverns, three. jpii Forum, 

Taxation, of Joseph and Mary. Frag. i. p. 113. 
Taxing, remarks on that spoken of in Luke ii. Cyre- 
nius, col. 2. 

Teachers. See Doctor. 

Tears, vale of. Bleeping, col. 2. 

Tebet, a Hebrew month, Tebet. 

Teetli, skin of. Frag. i. p. 186. 

Tekoa, a tow n of Judea. Tekoa. 

Tekoiles, inhabitants of Tekoa, 

Telasser, a province of Asia. Telasser. 

Tclem, a city of Judah. Telem. 

Temple, the Jewish, description of. Temple, and 
Frag. i. p. 494, 500. 

— Julian’s attempt to rebuild it, frustrated 
hy a miracle. Temple, col. 11, and Frag. ii. 
p. 1()8, 169. 

events connected with it, p. 167. 

druidical, in the island of Jersey, Frag. ii. 
p. 503. 

Temple^ in or near Palestine. Temple, col. 13, 
Temptation, design of, &c. Temptation, 

Tents, erected fo? the residence of heatlicn deities. 
Frag. i. p. 403. 

representations of several kinds of them, PVag i. 
p. 378. 

Tephilim, phylacteries, Tephilim. 

Teraphim, idols, various opinions, and accounts of 
diem. Teraphim, and Frag. ii. p. 425, 

eriquiru's relative to, p, 509. 

Terebinllius, the turpentine tree. Terebinthus. 
Terraces, on the tops of eastern houses. Frag. i. 
p. 371. 

Testament, or covenant, hooks of the New. Testa- 
ment. 

the law' of God so called, col. 3. 

Testaments, apocryphal, ascribed to several of the 
patriarclis. Testament, col. 4, 

Testimony, the word used in several senses in Scrip- 
ture. Testimony. 

Tetragrammaton, the name Jehovah so called by the 
Greeks. Tetragrammaton, 

Tetrapla, of Origin. Tetrapla. 

Tetrarch, a governor. Tetrarch. 

Text of Scripture, as opposed to glosses and transla- 
tions. Text. 

original of the Old and New Testaments, ibid. 
Thalassa, a city or haven of Crete. Thalassa. 
Tlialca, a city of Simeon. Thalca. 

Thanafh, a village of Samaria. Thanath. 
Thanksgiving, modes of, under the Mosaic law. 
Thanksgiving. 

Thapsacus, a city on the Euphrates. Thapsacus, 
Tharshish, a country on the Mediterranean. II. Thar^ 
shiih. 
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Thau^ the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Thau. 
Theatres, form of. Theatre, 

Thebes, account of. Thebes, 

probably so called in reinembranoe of Noali’s 
ark. Thebes, aiul Tl. Ammon, col. 2. 
had a magnificent temple dedicated to Ammon, 
ibid. 

Thebet, a Hebrew month. Thehet, 

Thebez, a city of Kphraim. Thebez. 

Theft, punishment oli among the Hebrews. Theft, 
practised by the Ishniaelites, col. 5. 
not [iractised by the Hebrews on tin* Egyptians, 
when quitting Eg>pt, col. H. 

Thelasar, a city of S\ria. 1 Thelasar, 
a region of Assyria. II. Thelasar, 

Theocracy, the government of the Hebrews, changes 
in. Theocracy. 

cxpences undei. Frag i. p. 21 G. 

Theodotion, author of a Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, — account of. Theodotion, 
Therapeula^ a Jewish or Cliiistiau sect. Therapeutai, 
probably Christians, tol. 4. 

Thessalonica, a city of Macedonia. Thessalonica, 
Thessaloniaris, epistle to. Thessalonians. ^ 

Thief, the address of Christ to the one crucified beside 
him. Theft, col. G. 

Thigh, ceremony of placing the hand on, among the 
Hebrews, in sweaimg. Thigh, 

Thimnathah, a city of Dan. Tlwnnaihah, 

Thirst, used to denote desire. Thirst. 

Thisbe, the country of T obit. Thisbc, 

Thomas, the apostle. Thomas, 

(/liristians lu the East Indies beaiing his name, 
col. 11. 

revelation of. VI. Apocalypsis. 

Thor, a town or port on the Ited sea. Thor 
Thorns, the crown of, with which CInist was crowned. 
Thorns. 

Thought, Hciipture senses of the word. Thought, 
Thousand, used lor an indefinite number. Thousand* 
Threshing, mode ol, in the East, Flag. i. j), 83. 
Throne, tlie seat of princes. Throne. 
of the Son of (iod, col. 2. 
of Solomon, Flag. i. div. 2 p. 83. 

Thrones, an order of angids. Tin ones. 

Thunder-bolt, releiences to, in Seiipture. Thunder. 

and hail, in Egy])!, Fiag. i. div. 2. p. 11. 
Thyatira, a city of Mysia, or the lessei Asia T%- 
atira. 

John’s message to the church there, ibid, 
piescnt state of. Frag, i div. 2. p. 48. 

Thyme, a garden herb. Thyme. 

Thyrsus, branches carried by the Jews at the feast of 
label nacles. Thyrsus. 

Tiara, the high piiest’s mitre. Tiara. 

Tiberias, a city of Galilee, account of. Tiberias. 
its present state, col. 2. 
sea of. Cinnereth 

Tibhath, a city of Syria Zoba. Tibhath, 

Tides, comparative height of, at the gulph of the 
Red sea. Frag. i. p. 70. 

Tiger, the. Tiger, 

Tigris, a river of Armenia. Tigris, 

Time, the word used to denote opportunity. Time, 
redeeming of, ibid. 


Time, prophetic methods of com|)utmg, col. 2. 

eastern modes of dividing, Frag. i.‘ p. 109, Olfn 
Timnatli, a eity of Judah. 1. Timnath. 

a city of the Fhihstines. H. Ttmnaih. 
Timimtha, a eity ul Dan. Timnatha. 

Timmith.serah, a city ol Ephraim. Timnath-serah 
Timothy, a disciple of Paul. III. Timothy. 

supposed to have penned th<‘ Episile to the 
Hehiews, col. 2. 

probably bishop of Ephesus when John wrote 
llu' Hevelalions, eol. 3. 
difficulties in his history, col. 4. 

Tin, sujiphed fiom England to Asia at a ieiiu>t*‘ 
jicTiod, Tin, and 11. Tarshish, col. 3. 
mines ol. Tin, eol. 2. 

Tiplisah, a eity on the l!lu]>hrates. 1. Tiphsah. 

a city of Ephifiim. 11. Tiphsah, 

Tirshdtha, a title of honour. Tirshatha, 

Tirza, a city of Ephiaim. H. Tirza, 

Tishbite, a eity ol fhlead, Ttshbiie, 

Ti/ii, a Hebrew month. Tizri, 

Titans, giants. liephaim. 

Title, various senses ol the wonl Title. 

Titles, eeclesiastieal, in th(‘ East, Frag. i. p. '^>0. 
Titus, arch of, confiiiiiH the Jewish history. Frag. i. 
p. 30G, 307. 

Tob, a eountiy in the northern part of the tube oi 
Maiiasseh. Toh, 

Tobit, the apocryphal hook of Tobias, eol. 4 

adimlh'd as canonical by some of the fathers, 
col. 

Tocheii, a city of Simeon. Tochen 
Tolad, a city ol Judah. Tolad. 

Tombs, suhleri ancons, common in Syria. Frag. i 
)>. 330. 

of th<‘ kings at Jemsahmi, p. 391. 
buildings ol, p 392. 
in rocks, ]). 393. 

of Joseph, Joshua, ike. Frag. li. p. 1*03. Sec 
Sepulchre 

To-morrow, a iutuie time. To-morrow. 

Tongue, various uses of tlie word among the Hebrews 
Tongue 

of angels, eol, 3. 

Tongues, gift of, in the pniiiitive church. Tongue, 
eol. 2. 

'Ponsoii’s New Testament, noticed. Bible, col />l. 
Topaz, a ]>reeions stone. Topaz, 

Tophet, a place near Jerusalem. Toplitt. 

Ton cut, a hiook. Torrent, 

Tortoise, an amphihioiis animal. Tortoise, 
Totaphoth, an ornament of dress. Totaphoth. 
Toiichmg, inifiort ol the word. Touching, 

Tower ol Babel, imitations of, Frag. i. p. 020. 
jirohahle lorm of, p. 021. 
not built by the descendants of Sheni, p. 022. 
Towers, ])imcipal ones mentioned in Sciipture 
Tower, 

Trachonitis, a province of the Holy Land. Tracho 
nilxs. 

Traditions, Jewish, Tradition. 

Trampling to death, a inode of punishment mentioned 
111 Scripture. Punishment, col. 0. 

Trance, ccstacy of mind. Trance, 

Transfiguration of Christ. Transfiguration, 

M 
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I'raiismjgration of souls, believed in by the Hebrews. 
Beast. 

Transmigrations of Israel. Transmigration, 

Travelling equipage, eastern, Frag. i. p. 46. and 
Frag. ii. p. 44?. 

I’rcasiire, various uses of the word. Treasure. 
allusions to hidden. Frag. i. p. 139. 

Tree of life, enquiry concerning. Trees. 

Trees, green, the practice of burning them from the 
roots, in the East, illustrative of Scripture, 
Frag, i, p. 123. 

Jewish laws and customs relative to them. Trees, 

Trenches, military. Trenches. 

IVespasses, satisfaction to he made for. Trespass. 
to he forgiven our fellow men, col. 2. 

I’rihes of Israel, account of. Tri6c. 

Tribulation, trial or punishment. Tribulation. 

Tribunals, Jewish. Tribunal, 

Tribune, an office of dignity among the Romans. 
Tribune, 

Tribute, paid by the Jews. Tribute. 

money. Tribute, col. 2. and Frag, i. p. 51, 150. 

Trinity, th(* doctrine taught in Scripture. Trinity. 

Iri polls, a city of Plimnicia. Tripolis. 

Trods, a city of Mysia. Troas. 

iinpoi tanceof, in the gospel history, Frag. ii. p.325. 
called Alexandria, p. 320. 

Troglodytes, a people so called. Troglodytes. 

Trogyllium, a promontory of Mycale. TrogylUum. 

Trumpets, used under the law. Trumpet. 
feast ofi account of. Trumpet, col. 2. 

7Vuth, sincerity and fidelity. Truth. 
reference to God, col. 2, 
as opposed to typical representations, col. 4. 

Tubal, son of Japhet, countries peopled by his 
posterity. Tubal. 

Turtle, a bird used in sacrifice. Turtle. 

Tutor, a person having the care of children. Tutor. 

Tympanum, a musical inslrurneut. 1. Tympanum. 
an instrument of punishment. H. Tympanum. 

Tyndiil’s Testament, notice of. Bible, col. 28. 

Types, frequent in the Old Testament. Type. 
distinction between them and signs, col. 2. 
rules for interpreting them, col. 3. 

Typhonicus, a wind. Typhonicus. 

Tyrant, the word sometimes used in a good sense by 
the Greeks and Romans. Tyrant. 

Tyre, a maritime city of Phoenicia. Tyre. 

fulfilment of ])rophecy in, Frag. i. p. 149, 
inetaphoiieal ship of. Frag. i. p. 429. 

7'ythes, appointed by the law. Tythes. 
not appointed by the gospel, col. 3. 
dedicated by the heathen to ihcir gods, col. 4. 

Tzin, desert of. Sec Sin. 

U. 

IJIai, a river of Persia. Ulai. 

(JIam, a village of Palestine. TH. Vlam. 

Ularn-ais, the ancient name of Dan. Ulam-ais. 

Ulam-iis, the ancient name of Bethel. Ulant-us. 

Ulatha, a city near Galilee. Ulatha. 

IJmmah, a city of Asher. Ummah, 

Unction, frequently used among the Hebrews. 
Unction. 


Unction, of Christ, col. 4. 

of the sick, by the apostle, ibid. 

Unicom, fabulous accounts of. Reem, and Unicom^ 
probably the Rhinoceros, Frag. i. p. 178. 
natural history of. Frag. ii. N. H. p. 15, 22. 
Unjust steward, the, parable of, illustrated. Frag. i. 
div. 2. p. 4. 

Ur, a city of Chaldea. Vr. 

situation of, Frag. ii. p. 76. 

Urim and Thummin, various opinions relative to it 
Urim. 

Usury, tolerated, but not approved under the law. 
Usury. 

forbidden by Christ, col. 2. 
examples of extreme. Frag. i. p, 137. 
extent of m Syria, p. 81. 

Uz, land of. II. Uz. 

Uzzen-Sherah, a city of Ephraim. Uzxen^Sherah. 

V. 

Vaiem, Uie Hebrew title of the book of Leviticus. 
Vaicra. 

Vajedaber, the Hebrew title of the book of Numbers. 
Vajedaber. 

Valleys, principal ones in Scripture. Vale. 

Vanity, Scripture uses of the word. Vanity. 

Various readings, their number and importance, 
Bible, col. 12. 

do not affect the Christian faith, col. 26. 

Vases, Hebrew, form of. Frag. i. p. 478. 

Veils, impersonal, Frag. i. p. 306. 
of tents, p. 307. 

about and in the temple, p. 30B. 
personal. Veil, and Frag. i. p. 315. 
of Moses, Frag. i. p. 309: — of Ruth, p. 310. 
w'orn at marriages, p. 311. 

St. PaiiPs directions for females to wear them at 
worship, considered, p, 312. 
eastern ideas attached to them, p, 314. 
representations of, p. 320. 

Velle-shemotli, the HeWw title of the book of 
F.xodus, Velle-skemoth. 

Vengeance. Sec Revenge. 

Ventriloquism. Python, col. 6. 

Venus, the goddess of love. Venus. 

a sea goddess. Frag, i. p. 424. 

Vermilion, a substance used for colouring. V irmilion. 
Versions of Scripture. Vulgate, and Bible. 
Vestments, Hebrew. Vestments. 

Vetches, a creeping plant. Vetches. 

Vine, laws relative to, among the Hebrews, Vine. 
Vinegar, various kinds among llie ancients. Vinegar. 
Vineyards, many in Palestine, Vine. 

Vintage, the festival of. Vintage. 

Viper, a serpent. Viper. 

Virgin, an unmarried woman. Virgin. 

Virtue, various senses of the word. Virtue. 

Visions, prophetic. Vision. 

to he carefully distinguished from dreams. 
Dream, col. 2. 

Visit, to, used in a good and evil sense. Visit. 
Vocation, graciously afforded to men. Vocation, 
Voice of God. Voice. 

Vowel points. Letters, col. 3. MoMora, col. 3. and 
Points, 
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Vows, Jewish laws relative to. Vow, 

Voyap^es of Solomon’s navy, Fraa^. ii. p. 241. 

Vulgate, the Latin translation of the Scriptures, 
declared authentic by the council of Trent. 
Vulgate, 

the author or autliors unknown, col. 2. 

Jerom’s edition of, ibid. 

—— character ot this translation, col. 4, 6. 
edition of Sixtus V. col. 5: — of Clement VIII. 
col. 6. 

Vulture, a bird of prey, Vulture, and Frag. ii. N. H. 
p. 67. 

W. 

Wages, reward for service. JVages, 
cattle given lor. Frag, i p. 146. 
taken b\ detention. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 4. 
Waggons, ancient. IVaggons, and Frag, li, p. 412. 
Walk, to, import of the aoid. Walk. 

Walls, scriptural iilluMons to. Wall 
War, laws relative to, among tlic Hebrews. War. 
declarjition oi, col. 3. 
officers of, col. 4. 
mutilations in, Frag. i. p. 186. 

Wars of the Lord, book of. Jhble, col. 3. 

Washing. Baptism, and Washing. 

of feet, a custom common among the Orientals. 
Washing. 

of infants, custom of, Frag, i. div. 2. p. 16. 
Watch, a period of time. Watch. 

Watches and hours, easteni, Frag. i. p. 614. 
Watchers, a name given to angels. Watchers. 
Watchmen, in the East, Frag. i. p. 319. 

Water, value of, in tlie East, Frag. i. p. 123. 
value given for it, p. 124, 181. 
poured on the hands, a custom in the East, 
Frag. i. p. 176. 
vessels, Frag. li. p. 443. 

Watering lands, eastein modes of. Frag, i. p. 466. 
Waters of jealousy, a mode of tiial presciibed by 
Moses ill cases of adultery, and still in use 
111 I he East. Jealousy. 

various collecLions of, spoken of in Scripture. 
Jf aiers. 

Way, or path, various senses of the word in Scnjiture. 
Way. 

prepared for prince’s, Frag. i. p. 327. 

Weazel, an animal. Weazel. 

Weddings See Marriage. 

Wedding processions, I rag. ii. p. 386, and Marriage 
processions. 

Weeks, three kinds i»f Hebrew, ff^eek. 

ot Daniel, vaiious opinions on. Week. 

Weeping, a mode of expressing grief, much indulged 
in among the Oiientals. Weeping. 
persons lured lor this jmrposc, at funerals, ibid. 
Weighing a king in a balance. Frag. i. p. 338. 
Weights, Hebicw. Jf eights. 

of the sanetuary, col. 2. 

Well of Jaeob, iii a/^ichem, Frag. ii. p, 156. 

of Z''m/en, venerated by the Arabians, Frag. i. 

p. 61. 

Wells, vaiious oin*s mentioned in Scripture. Well. 

impoitauee of, in the East, hiag. i. p. 182. 
Whale, the, fre^pu ntly mentioned in Scripture. JVhale. 


Wheel, potter’s. Patterns usheel. 

pumshmemt of. Punishment, col. *. 

Wheels, scriptural allusions to. Wheels. 

W’icklif’s Testament noticed. Bible, col. 27. 

Widows, laws relative to, among the Hebrews. )f xdow. 

m the priimiivc i hurch, col. 2. 

Wilderness. See Desert. 

of Judea. Judea, col. 2, 

Wile, scriptural uses of the word. Wile. 

WilliiigK, voluntarily, various uses of the word. 
Willinghj. 

Willow, a tree. Willow. 

Wmd-camel, a swift moving species of camel. Frag. i. 
div. 2. p. 186. 

Winds, scriptural allusions to. Wind. 

M^ne, piolonged lipling of, cautioned against, b\ 
Solomon, Frag. i. p. 361. 

Wing, the skirt ol a garment, the extremity of a 
country, &c. so called by the Hebrews. 
JVxng. 

Wine, forbidden to the priests and Nazarites at certain 
times. Wine. 
used medicallv. col. 2. 
that offered to (3inst on the cross, ibid, 
of Helhoii, liihanus, &,c. col. 3. 

Winnowing corn, mode of, m the East, Frag. i. p. 88 
Wisdom, various senses in which the word is used. 
Wisdom. 

personification of. Folly, col. 3. 
book of‘, scope, stylc‘, author, &c. Wisdom, 
col. 3. 

Witchcraft, prohibited by Moses. Witchcraft. 
Witness, Christ so called. Witness. 

Wives, excellencies of, from the Bible and the Gentoo 
Jaws, Flag. i. p. 146. 
pui chase of, mill seed corn, &.c. p. 73. 

Woe, this woid m some cases better rendered by 
Alas « f1 oe 

Wolf, the, description of. JVolf. 

Woman, creation of. fVoman. 

duties of‘, col. 3. 

Womb, fruit of. W omb. 

Women, whether allowerl to teach publicly ? Frag. i. 
1). 313. 

W^imler, a sign, ike. W onder. 

Wood, scarcity of, occasions the use of dung as fuel, 
in many parts of tin* East, Frag, i, p. 166, 
Word, used to denote a thing or matter. Word. 
of God, ibid. ^ 

an n])p,eHalion given to Christ, col. 2. 

Philo’s doctrine of, col. 4. 

of the Lord, remarks on the title. Frag, i. p. 20. 

- not derived by Uie Evangelists from Plato, 

col. 22. 

an office in the East answering to its de- 
scription, p. 21, 22. 

Word of the king, an officer in Abyssinia, Frag. i. 

p. 21. 

Words, taken in indirect senses. Frag. i. p. 339. 
play upon, p. 340, 
emphatic reduplication of, p. 326. 

Work, scriptural uses of the word. Work. 

World, various senses of the word. World. 
creation of, col. 2. 
duration of, col. 3. 
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World, antiquity of, col. 5. 

to be consumed by tire. Fire, col. 4, 

Worm, human imtuxe compared to it. Worm. 

ot the damned, ibid. 

Wormwood, a bitter plant. Wormwood, 

Worship of God, various kinds of. Worship, 
duty of, ibid. 

Worship of tlic lieavenly bodies, origin of. Frag. ii. 

p. I, 9. 

of men, Frag. ii. p. 28. 
of serpents, Frag. i. div. 2. p. 204. 

Wrestling, practised by the Turks, Frag. i. p. 247. 
against God, p. *M9. 

Jacoli’s with the angel. Wrestling. 

Writing, in use before the time of Moses. Kiriaih 
Sepher, and Frag. i. p. 214. 
used in the time of Abraham. Bible, col. 7. 
invention of. Scripture. 

specimens of oai ly, on bricks found in Babylonia, 
Frag. ii. p. 407. 

enquiry into its antiquity, p. 401. 

Writing tablets, ancient. Frag. i. p. 128. 

X. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, prophecy of Daniel relative 
to him. Xerxes. 

Xylophona, a feast among the Hebrews. Xylophoria, 

Y. 

Year, the .Fewish form of. Year. 

various among tin; ancients, col. 2. 
manner of reckoning, col. 6. 

Yesterday, used to denote tune past, indefinitely. 
Yesterday. 

Yoke, sciiptural allusions to it. Yoke. 

Young, the word used extensively in Scripture. Young. 

1 . 

/aanan, a city of Naphtali. Zaanannim. 

Zabadeans, Arabians on the east of the mountains of 
Gilead. Zabadeans. 

Zabein, two streams, part of the Tigris. Zabein, 
Zabians, ancient (-hahleans. I. Zabians. 
their religion, col. 2. 
tlisciples of John Baptist, ll. Zabians. 
Zachariah, the pro[»het, character of his writings. 

VI I. Zachariahf col. 2. 

Zuir, the mountain of Seir. Zair. 

Zalmon, a inoiinlain near Shechem. Zalmon 
Zalinonab, an encampment of Israel. Zalmonah. 
Zamzummin, giants. Zamzummin. 

Zanoach, two towns in Judah. Zanoach. 

Zaphon, a city of Gad. Zaphon. 

Zai-a, a city of Moab. Zara, 


Zaruh, a city of Dan. I. Zarak. 

Zared, a brook beyond Jordan. Zared. 

Zarepliuth, a city of Sidon. Zarephath, 
Zareth-Shahar, a city of Reuben. Zareth-Shahar. 
Zaretan, a jilace in the land of Manasseh. Zaretan. 
Zeal, various senses oi the word. Zeal. 

the mind consumed by. Frag. i. div. 2. p, 3. 
judgment of. Zeal. 
idol of. Zeal, eol. 2. 

Zeboim, a valley. 1. Zeboim. 

one of the cities of the Pentapolis. II. Zeboim. 
Zebulun, a city of Asher. II. Zebulun. 

Zedad, a city of Syria. Zedad. 

Zechariah, his ode on the birth of John, Frag. n. 
p. 318. 

Zedekiah, suggestions relative to the difficulties in hi« 
genealogy. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 68, 

Zelah, a city of Benjamin. Zelah. 

Zel/ah, a place in BcMijamin. Zelzah. 

Zemaraim, a city of Benjamin. Zemaraim. 

Zephath, a city of Simeon. Zephath, 

Zer, a city of Naphtali. Zer. 

Zereda, a city of Ephiaim. Zereda. 

Zeredathah, a city oi Ephraim. Zeredathah. 
Zererath, a city of Manasseh. Zereraih 
Zereth, a Ilcbiew measure. Zercth. 

Zia, a city beyond Jordan. I. Zia, 

that part of Jerusalem where the Netlnnun 
dwelt. II. Zta. 

Ziddim, a city of Na}ditali. Ziddim. 

Zidon, a city of Phcrnicia. Zidon. 

Zif, a Hebrew month. Zif. 

Ziglag, a city given by Achish, king of Gath, to 
David. Ziglag. 

Zimb, or Dog-fly, natural history of, Frag i. p. 103, 

66J. 

Zm, a city south of Judah. Zin. 

wilderness oi^ Flag. ii. p. 118, 120. 

Zioii, a mouiiluin of Jerusalem. Zion. 

refertnees to the appearance of. Frag, ii, p. 409. 
Zior, a city of Judah. Zior. 

Ziph, a Hebrew* month. T. Ziph. 
a city of Judah. III. Ziph, 
another city of Judah. IV. Ziph. ' 

Zizith, fringes worn by the Jews. Zizith. 

Zoan, a royal city of Egypt. Zoan. ^ 

Zoar, a city of the Pentapolis. Zoar. 

Zorah, a city of Judah. 1. Zorah. 

a city of Dan, II. Zorah. 

Zoroaster, the Persian philosopher, confounded with 
Abraham. Zoroaster. 
time in which he lived, col. 4. 
writings ascribed to Inin, col. 10, 
doctiines of. Persia, col. 6. 

Zuph, sea of. 1. Sea, col, 2. 

Zur, a city of Judah. 1. Zur. 

Zuzim, giants conquered by Chedorlaomer. Zuzim. 
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GENESIS. 

Bird. 

Adam. 

rVa^. ii. |». 17 
Trees, col. 2. 

Serpent. 

CaiUi col. 2. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. HO 
Enos. 

Ark, col 3. 

Angel, col. 2. 

Son, col. 2. 

Spirit, col 3. 
Tiepentance, col. 2. 
Deluge. 

Fvjig 1 |). 37 
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Abram, col. 0. 
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Frag 1 . ]). 73. 

Flag n. p. 317. 

Frag. 1 . ]). oil 
Lift up, to. 

Frag. 1 . ]). 7.%. 

Abram, col. 10 
Frag n. p. 431. 

Egypt, col. 10. 

Flag. 1 . p 14H. 

Frag. I. p. 07, 

Frag. 1 . cliv. 2. p 191. 
Hospitality, 
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Frag 1 . p. 309. 
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PLAINED. 


Frng. I. p. 100. 

Flag 1. p. 123. 
F'rag. 1 . ]). Ill 
Frag. 1 , p. 01. 
Thigh. 

Angel, col. 12. 

Bible, col. 7, 

Frag. II. p. 300 
Frag. i. p. 100. 
Frag. 1 . p. 31H. 
Frag. 1 . j>. 100, 311 
Frag. 1 . ]>. 123 
Frag. j. p. 190 
Frag. 1 . p. 144. 
Sheep. 

Teraphim, 

Frag. ii. p. 013 
Frag. li. p, 422 
Frag. i. p. 0, 

Frag. i. p. 323. 
Flag. i. p. 13“) 
l\' resiling. 

Ears. 

Flag. I. p. 140 
Dove, col, 2 
Kings. 

10 ag. ii. ]>. 420, 
Frag. i. p 100. 
Anah. 

Veslmfuis, 

Frag. 1 . p. 23H. 
Frag. i. p. 109 
Flag. 1 , p. 140. 
Frag. 1 . p. 100. 
Frag. i. p. 210 
Incest, col. 2. 
Embalm, col. 3. 
Kiss. 

Oath, col. 3. 

Frag. i. p. 21. 
Frag. i. p. 40. 
Frag. i. p. 520. 
Abomination. 
Drunk. 

Frag. i. p. 43 
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xlv. 6. Frag. i. p. 463. 

— 19. Frag. li. p. 411. 

xlvii. 23, &c. Frag. i. p. 143. 

29. Thigh. 

\lviii. 16. •^ngel, col. 12. 

xlix. 4. Frag. i. p. 338. 

10. Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 69, 71- 

— Frag. 1 . p. 192. 

1 1 . Grapes. 

— Washing, col. 3. 

— Frag. ii. N. H. p. 27- 

xlix. 16, 17 . Dan. 

21. Naphtali. 

— Frag. ii. N. H. p. 30. 

— 22, Frag. 1 . p. 457. 


EXODUS. 


J. 

16. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 13. 

il. 

8. 

Lift up, to, col. 2. 

111 . 

2, 3. 

Frag. 1 . p. KK). 

IV. 

4. 

Foreskin, col. 3. 

— 

14. 

Frag. 1. p. 210. 

V. 

1,3. 

Frag i. p. 66. 

\\. 

3. 

Frag. 1. div. 2. p. 8. 

— 

— 

Jehovah. 

— 

8. 

Lift up, to. 

— 

12. 

Lip. 


12, 30. 

Foreskin, col. 3. 

Vll 

22. 

Frag. 1. div. 2. p. 20. 

VIII 

20. 

Frag. 1. p. 104. 

— 

26. 

Abomination. 


16. 

Frag. 1. j). 143. 

— 

22. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 11. 

— 

26. 

Foreskin, col. 3. 

M 

2, 3. 

Theft, col. 8. 

— 

5. 

Frag. 1. p. 171- 

Ml. 

34. 

Frag. il. p. 445, 

XIIl. 

18. 

Frag. 1. div. 2. p. 213. 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 , p. 2. 

— 

21, 22. 

Cloud. 

XIV 

2. 

Frag. 1. p. 68. 

\V 

25. 

Alvah. 

Wil 

\. 

Flag i. p. 548. 

— 

8. 

Frag. I. p. 66. 

— 

9 . 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 212. 

— 

15. 16. 

Frag. 1 . p. 442. 

MX 

4. 

Eagle. 

\x. 

5. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 79. 

— 

12. 

Honour. 

XXI. 

6. 

Ears. 

XXll. 

26. 

Frag. ii. i). 382. 

XXlll. 

19 . 

Meats, coi. 2. 

XXIV. 

14. 

Frag. 1. p. 4. 

\XV. 

23. 

Frag. 1. p. 472 . 

— 

28. 

Frag. ii. p. 532. 

XXVI. 

36, 37 . 

Frag. 1. p. 307 . 

xxviii. 

21 . 

Frag. i. p. 214. 

— 

30. 

Urim and Thummin. 

— 

33, 34. 

Bell. 

XXIX. 

14. 

Frag. i. p. 149. 

XXXll. 

4, &c. 

Calf 


6. 

Frag. i. p. 404. 

— 

16. 

Frag. i. p. 526. 


Chap. V«r. 

xxxii. 24. 

21 . 

35. 

xxxiii. 12. 

xxxiv. 26. 

32. 

XXXV. 15. 

xxxvii. 17 . 


Aaron, col. 7« 
Anathema, col. 2. 
Aaron, col. 5, 7- 
Know. 

Meats, col. 2. 
Frag. i. p. 309. 
Frag. i. p. 307. 
Frag. i.. p. 212. 


LEVITICUS. 


V. 

1. 

Oath, col. 2. 

vii. 

9. 

Frag. ii. p. 451. 

xi. 


Frag. i. div. 2. p. 82. 

— 

6. 

Hgisna. 

— 

16. 

Frag. i. p. 252. 

— 

20. 

Frag. ii. N. H. p. 114. 

xiv. 

42. 

Frag. i. p. 344. 

xvi. 

5. 

Frag. i. p. 211. 

xvii. 

7. 

Goats. 

XIX. 

14. 

Blind, col. 2. 

— 

23. 

Fruit. 

xxii. 

18, 20. 

Lead. 

— 

25. 

Bread, col. 4. 

xxvii. 

28, 29. 

Anathema, col. 2. 


NUMBERS. 


X. 

31. 

xi. 

5. 

XU. 

1. 

— 

8. 

— 

14. 

XIV. 

14. 

X\l. 

14. 

XVlll 

19. 

XX. 

1. 

— 

2,3. 

— 

17 , 19. 

— 

29. 

XXI. 

9. 

— 

14. 

— 

30. 

— 

14. 

— 

— 

— 

30. 

xxii. 

23. 

— 

28. 

xxiv. 

l,&c. 

— 

7 . 



.... 

— 

17 . 


.i.1^ 

XXVI. 

21. 

XXXI. 

17 . 

XXXV. 

9. 

— 

31. 


Frag. ii. p. 474. 
Frag. i. p. 348. 
Frag. ii. p. 84. 
Aaron, col. 5. 
Face. 

Frag. i. p. 133. 
Face, 

Frag. i. p. 347. 
Frag. 1 . p. 208. 
Kadesh, col. 2. 
Waters. 

Frag, i p. 124. 
Frag. 1 . p. 181. 
Serpent, col. 5. 
Sea, col. 5. 

Frag. ii. p. 436. 
Bible, col. 3, 
Supha. 

Frag. i. p. 397. 
Frag. 1 . p. 287. 
Ass, col. 3. 

Frag. ii. p. 81. 
Frag. i. p. 446. 
Water. 

Abram, col. 20. 
Pride, col. 2. 
Frag. i. p. 393. 
Frag. li. p. 474. 
Know. 

Frag. i. p. 22. 
Frag. i. p. 25. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

li. 8. Time. 

ill 11. Frag. i. p. 27. 
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Cliap. 

Vcr. 


V. 

4. 

Face. 

viil. 

4. 

Veftments, col. 2. 

\i. 

10. 

Frag, i. p. 467. 

— 

— 

Foot, col. 3. 

\iv. 

14. 

Frag. i. p. 252. 

XV. 

17. 

Ears, 

— 

4,7. 

Begging, 

xvu. 

18. 

Frag. 1. p. 216. 

XXI. 

4. 

Frag, i, p. 463. 

— 

15. 

Hate, 

xxu. 

8. 

Frag. i. p. 156. 

xxili. 

1. 

Eunuch, 

— 

2. 

Mamzer, 

— 

18. 

Dog. 

— 

20. 

Frag. 1. p. 137. 

xxiv. 

6 . 

Frag. i. p. 172. 

— 

— 

Mill. 

XXV. 

5. 

Widow, col. 2. 

— 

— 

Levir, 

— 

7. 

Frag. i. p. 158. 

— 

9. 

Frag. i. ji. 133. 

xxviii. 

24. 

Frag. 1. j). 328 


66. 

Life, col. 2. 

XXIX. 

19. 

Drunk, 

— 

20. 

Nose, 

xxxii. 

8. 

Angel, col. 7. 

— 

11. 

Eagle. 

— 

33. 

Frag. ii. N. H. p. 73 

— 

40. 

Frag. i. p. 541. 

— 

42. 

Drunk. 

xxxiii. 

3. 

Flag. i. p. 163. 



Frag. 11. p. 133. 



JOSHUA. 

I. 

14. 

Frag, i, div. 2. p. 213. 

— 

— 

Frag. 1. j). 3, 

iV. 

12. 

Frag. 1. p. 3. 

— 

12, 13. 

Frag. 11. p. 470 . 

VI. 

4. 

Frag. 1 . p. 477- 

— 

17, &C. 

Achan. 

— 

26. 

1. Abtram, 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 . }». 15. 

X. 

9, &c. 

Frag. i. j). 292. 

— 

]]. 

Stones, col. 3. 

— 

13. 

Bible, col. 4. 

XXIV 

2 . 

Frag. 11 . p. 70 . 



JUDGES. 

111. 

15. 

Frag. 1 . p. 56. 

iv. 

6. 

Frag. 11 . p. 418. 

— 

17 ,21. 

Joel, col. 2. 

— 

19, 

Frag. 1 . p. 106. 

v 

11 . 

Frag. i. p. 125. 

— 

14. 

Frag. i. p. 131. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. p. 193. 

— 

28. 

Frag. 1 . p 100. 



Frag. ii. p. 386 

— 

30. 

Frag. 1 . p. 1 10 

VI. 

11 . 

Frag. i. p, 88 

Vll. 

11 . 

Frag. 1 . }). 3. 

1\. 

53. 

Frag. 1 . p. 172 . 


Cba|i. 

Vex. 


ix. 

56. 

Frag. 1 . p. 108, 

xi. 

29, &o. 

Jephthah, col. 2. 

— 

37 . 

Marriage, col. 2. 

xii. 

6. 

Frag. i. p. 133. 

XV. 

1. 

Frag, i p. 48. 

— 

4. 

For. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. p. 385. 

— 

8. 

Thigh, col. 2. 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 . p. 247 . 

— 

— 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 84 

XVI. 

3. 

Gate. 

— 

9. 

Frag. i. p. 48. 

— 

19. 

Frag. i. p. 351. 

— 

21. 

Frag. i. p. 347. 

— 

27 . 

Fi*ag. i. p. 374 . 

XVII. 

5. 

Frag. ii. p. 513. 

XIX. 

22. 

Belial, 



RUTH. 

ili. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . p. 87 . 

— 

15. 

Frag. i. p. 310. 

IV. 

7. 

Frag. I. p. 159. 


I 

. SAMUEL. 

1. 

19. 

Frag. ii. p. 39?. 

ii. 

1. 

Frag. 1 . p. 177 . 

111. 

3. 

Frag. i. p. 214. 

— 

21. 

Frag. i. p. 22. 

V. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . p 257 . 

— 

6. 

Anus, 

VI. 

19. 

Frag. ii. j). 471. 

ix. 

3. 

Frag. i. p. 58. 

— 

7, 8. 

Frag. i. p. 173. 

X. 

27 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 20. 

XI. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . i>. 187. 

xili 

1. 

Year, col. 6. 

— 

18. 

Frag. 11 . N. H. p. 40 

XV. 

11. 

Repentance^ col 2 

XV i. 

14. 

Angel, col. 12. 

will. 

3. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 7^ 


4. 

Frag. 1 . div 2. p 1 h9 

— 

— 

Frag. ii. p. 384. 

— 

24. 

Frag. 1 . p. 140. 

Xl\. 

13. 

Frag. 11 . J) 513. 

— 

15. 

Frag. 1 . p. 28. 

— 

24. 

Frag. i. p. 1 11. 

x\. 

13. 

Ears. 

— 

25. 

Frag. ii. p. 397- 

XXI. 

13. 

Madness. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. ]). 153. 

XXIV. 


Frag. ii. p. 361. 

— 

2. 

Frag. ii. N. H. p. 33 

XXVI. 


Frag. ii. p. 361. 

— 

7 . 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 184 

— 

11. 

Frag. ii. p. 443. 

— 

11, 12. 

Frag, i, p. 28. 

xxviii. 

7, &c. 

Python, col. 3. 

— 

— 

Samuel, col. 7* 

— 

14. 

Frag. ii. u. 398. 

XXX. 

12. 

Frag. i. cliv. 2. p, 10. 
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INDEX OF 


TL SAMUEL. 

( ha,) 

Vci. 


i. 

9. 

Frag. i. p. 444. 

1 

18. 

Bible, col. 4. 

\ 

(>. 

Blind, col. 3. 

— 

24. 

Frag, i <liv, ii. p. 12. 

V 1 

3. 

Frag. ii. p. 412. 

VII 

27. 

Ears. 

\ 

4. 

Frag. i. p. 151. 

XI 


Frag, i. p. 194. 

xn. 

20. 

Flag. i. p. 540. 

xiu. 

18. 

Flag 1 . p. 110. 

XIV. 

25. 

1. Absalom. 


3. 

Hear. 

X\l 

13. 

Frag, i p. 400. 

XVII 

11. 

Beersheha. 

— 

20. 

Frag. 1 . p. 183. 

x\in 

18. 

Frag. 1 . p. 443. 

XIX 

24. 

Frag. 1 . ]) 153. 

XX 

8. 

Frag. 1 . p 441. 

— 

9. 

FiiiK. 1. p. l.'iS. 

\M 

17. 

Lamps, col 2. 

— 

— 

Frag. ii. p. 430. 

XXII. 

5. 

(ord, col. 2 



9. 

Nose. 


35. 

Flag. 1 . p. 457 . 

XXIII 

20 

Lion, col. 3. 

XXIV. 

1. 

Flag. 1 ]) 0)2 

— 

10. 

Frag. 1 . p. 287 



1. 

KINGS. 

11 . 

19. 

Flag. i. p. 33. 

ill. 

5. 

Frag. 1 . (liv. 2 p 24 

IV. 

22, 

Flag, i ]». ->0. 



20. 

Frag 11 p. 471 

vn. 

10. 

Fratr. 1 p. lOs. 

.... 

21. 

Jtooz. 

X 

18. 

Frag, i, (liv. 2 ]» 83 



28. 

Frag. 1 ]). 552, 



— 

Flag. 11 . p 414 

XI. 

33. 

Frag, i p. 397. 

— 

30. 

Lamps, col 2. 

XII 

11—14 

Scorpion, col, 2 

— 

20—28 

CalJ, col. 3. 

xin. 

9, Sec. 

Flag. 1 p. 22 

XIV. 

10. 

Frag. 1 (liv. 2. p, 190. 

XV 

1. 2, 7, 8 

F'lag. 1 p. 32. 

— 

5. 

Flag. 1 . p. 59 

XVl. 

8. 

Frag. 1 . p. 183 

xvn 

5. 

Raven. 

— 

0, &c 

Elijah, col 0. 

XVIll. 

19. 

Frag. 1 . p. 51. 

— 

28. 

Frag. 1 . p. 107 

XIX 

4 — 7 . 

Frag. 1 . ]). 9. 

XX. 

30. 

Frag. 1 . p. 48. 

— 

34 

Frag. i. p. 75. 

XXI 

4. 

Flag. i. p. 27. 

— 

21. 

Frag. 1 . cliv. 2. p. 196. 

XXll 

25. 

Frag. i. p. 48. 

— 

27- 

Bread, col, 5. 


:m>. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 40. 

— 

38. 

Frag. 1 . p. 102. 


EXTS TO THE 


II. KINGS. 


ChAp. 

Ver. 


i. 

2. 

Frag. i. p. 156. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. p. 371. 

— 

8. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 23. 

ii. 

11. 

Frag. ii. p. 414. 

— 

12. 

Frag. ii. p. 416. 

— 

19. 

Frag. i. p. 13. 

— 

20. 

Frag. ii. p. 444. 

— 

— 

Frag. ii. p. 449. 



24. 

Bits ha, col. 2. 

111 

11. 

Frag. i. p. 175. 

— 

19. 

Frag. i. p. 183. 

— 

27. 

Frag. i. p. 801. 

IV. 

1. 

Frag. i. p. 144. 

— 

21. 

Frag. ii. p. 417. 

— 

42. 

Frag. li. p. 396. 

V 

10. 

Frag. i. p. 22. 



17 . 

Naaman, col. 3. 

— 


Frag. i. p. 160. 

VI 

25. 

Dove, col. 2. 

— 

— 

Frag. J. div. 2. p. 195. 

VIII 

9. 

Frag. 1 . p. 16. 

— 

25—29. 

Frag ii. p. 472. 

IX. 

8. 

Frag i. (liv. 2. p. 196. 

— 

30. 

Eye Aids, and Frag. i. p. 
Frag. 1 . p. 369. 

— 

— 





Frag. 11 . p. 385. 

— 

35. 

Frag. i. p. 100. 

X 

15. 

Frag. i. p. 1 1 2. 

xi. 

2. 

Flag. 1 . p 30. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. p. 108. 

Mil 

7 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 86. 

XV, 

8. 

Flag. 1 . p. 184. 

XVI. 

3. 

Frag. 1 . p. 99. 

will 

27 . 

Flag. i. p. 129. 

— 

28, &c. 

Frag. j. p. 34. 

XIX 

14. 

Frag. ii. p. 457. 

— 

24. 

Frag. i. p. 467. 

— 

20. 

Frag. 1 . p. 334. 

— 

32. 

Frag. 1 . p. 456. 

— 

35. 

An^el, col. 12. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. p. 12. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 470. 



— 

Frag. 11 . p. 485. 

XX. 

1, &c. 

Frag. i. p. 97- 



1,2. 

Dial. 



2. 

Frag. i. p. 27. 



4. 

Frag. i. p. 6. 


9—11. 

Had. 

xxi 

13. 

Style. 

- 

«... 

Frag. ii. p. 448. 

xxiii. 

U. 

Baal, col. 3. 

- 

11. 

Horse, col. 2, 



24. 

Frag. ii. p. 514. 


31. 

Jehovah. 

XXIV 

8 — 17 . 

Frag. 11 . p. 472 . 


I. 

CHRONICLES. 

1 

16. 

Frag. i. p. 552. 

V. 

18. 

Frag. ii. p. 471. 

xi. 

19. 

Blood, col. 2. 

xiii. 

9, 10. 

Uzxah. 
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Chap 

Ver. 


XVI. 

16. 

Frag. I. p. 28. 

XX. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . p. 546. 

xxi. 


Frag. 1 . p. 62. 

— 

16. 

Frag. 1. p. 287. 


23. 

Frag. i. p. 84. 

xxix. 

7. 

Adat conim. 


11. CHRONICLES, 

i. 

16. 

Coa. 

lii. 

9. 

Natl, col. 2. 

ix. 

25. 

Frag. 11 . p. 471 . 

x. 

11, 14. 

^Scorpion, col. 2. 

XI. 

15. 

Goats. 

Xlll. 

1,2. 

Frag. i. p. 32. 

— 

3, 17. 

Frag. 11 . p. 471 . 

XIV. 

9. 

Ethiopia, col. 4. 

xviii. 

9. 

Frag. 1 . p. 87 . 

XXI. 

7. 

Frag. 1 . p. 397 . 

xxii. 

1—6. 

Frag. 11 . p. 472 . 

xxviii. 

3. 

Frag. 1 . p. 99. 

XXXV. 

13. 

Frag. li. p. 448. 

xxxvi. 

9, 10. 

Frag. li. p. 472. 



EZRA. 

V. 

16. 

Frag. i. p. 351. 

VI. 

2. 

Achmeta. : Ecbaiana. 

vlii. 

27. 

Adarconim, 

ix. 

8. 

Nail, col. 2. 


NEHEMIAII. 

IV, 

2. 

Jsife, col. 4. 

— 

23. 

Frag. I. p. 125. 

VI. 

5. 

Frag. II. p. 4.56. 

V, 

17. 

Frag. 1 . ]). .50. 

VI. 

1. 

Flag. 11 . p. 456. 

viil. 

16. 

Frag. i. p. 371. 

ix. 

22. 

Frag. 1. p. 26 



ESTHER. 

1 . 

3—8. 

Frag. 1 . p, 94. 

— 

5, 6, 

Frag. ii. p. 402. 

— 

13. 

Frag. i. p. 95. 

ii. 

9. 

Frag. 1. p. 91. 

IV. 

11. 

Frag. i. p. 94. 

V. 

1, 2. 

Frag. i. p. 95. 

— 

7, H. 

Frag. 11 . p. 384. 

vii. 

8. 

Frag 1 . p. 27 . 

viii. 

8. 

Frag. 1 . p. .525. 

— 

10, 14. 

Frag. 1 . cliv. 2. p. 185 


14. 

Frag. i. p. 45. 

— 

16. 

Frag. i. p. 397 . 



JOB. 

1. 

6. 

Frag. li. p. 6. 

ii. 

1. 

Ibui. 

111. 

4, 5. 

Darkness, 


21. 

Frag i. p. 140. 

iv. 

12—16. 

Dream, col. 3. 

— 

18. 

Silence, col. 2. 


C Imp. 

Ver. 


IV. 

18. 

Frag. ii. p. 7* 

— 

19. 

Frag. i. p. 381. 

VI. 

15. 

Frag. 11 . p. 125. 

IX. 

26. 

Frag. i. p. 189. 

X. 

22 . 

Darkmss, 

xi. 

12 . 

Frag. ii. N. H. p. 26. 

XU 

24. 

Frag. I. p. 172 . 

xiii. 

5. 

Frag. ii. p. 432. 

XV 

25. 

Frag. I. p. 349. 

xvin 

5. 

Frag. 1 . p. 397- 

— 

5, 6 . 

Frag. 11 . p. 435, 


15. 

Sulphur, col. 2. 

XIX. 

15. 

Foot, col. 4. 

— 

20 . 

Frag. i. ]>. 186. 

— 

23. 

Frag. ii. p. 487. 

— 

23, 24. 

Frag. 11 . p. 126. 

XX. 

17 . 

Frag. i. p. 33?. 

xxi. 

32. 

Frag. 1 . p. 154. 

xxii. 

6. 

Frag. 1 . p. HI. 


19. 

Frag. 1 . p. 106. 

xxiv. 

16. 

House, 



22. 

Life, col. 2. 

xxvi. 

6. 

Nakedness, col. 3. 

— 

11. 

Frag. i. j). 381 . 

XWll. 

18. 

Frag. i. p. 379. 

XXIX. 

3. 

Frag. 11 . p. 434. 

— 

6. 

14 ’’ashing, col. 3. 

— 

7 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 26. 


15. 

Blind, col. 3. 



18. 

Palm-tree. 



22. 

Frag. 1. p. 466. 

XXX. 

22. 

Frag. i. p 329. 

— 

23. 

Frag. 1 p. 393. 

— 

29. 

Hyccna, 

xxxi. 

1. 

Frag. 1 . p. 317* 

— 

10. 

Frag. I. p. 172 . 

— 

22. 

Leprosy, col. 3. 


26, 27 . 

Adoie, col. 2. 

— 

28. 

Frag. li. p. 7. 


35. 

Frag. 1 . (Iiv. 2 p 193 

— 

38. 

Furrows, 

xxxiii 

19. 

Frag i. p. 107 . 


20, 30. 

Frag. i. p. 397 


24. 

Atonement, col 2. 

XXXVI. 

30, 33. 

Thunder-bolt. 

xxxviii. 

4—6. 
8, 9. 
14. 

37 . 

Pillar, 

Frag. i. ejiv. 2. p 16 
Frag 1 . p. 138 

Frag. 1 . j). 467 

Frag. ii. N. II. p 23 
Frag. 11 . N. H. p 15. 
Ostrich, 

Frag. i. p. 248. 

Frag. ii. N. H. p. 6(*» 




XXXIX. 

5. 

9, &c. 

13. 
13, &c. 

27 . 





xl. 


Frag. i. p. 114. 

— 

10, &c. 

Behemoth , : Elephant, col. 


25. 

Inchaniments, col. 2 

xli. 


Leviathan, 


21. 

Nose, 

PSALMS. 

i. 

1. 

Frag. ii. p. 397- 

— 

6. 

Know. 
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IV 

V 
\ 

\l, 

\\ 

\V] 

Wll 

XV ini 
\\n 

X\IV. 

wvin. 

XXKIV 

WXVIl 

\! 

xhi. 

xlv. 

\lvi 

vivii. 

1 

Ivi 

ivill 

Iix. 

K. 

Jxill. 


ixvi. 

Ixvni. 


Kix. 

Kxji. 

Ixxiv 

Ixxv 

ixxviii. 

IxXM. 

Iwviv. 


Kxxvil 


Ixxxvin 

Ixxxix. 

\c, 

XC'I. 

xnii 

xciv 

xcvii 

xcviii. 

oiii. 

CIV. 

cvi. 

rvii. 

cx. 

cxvi. 


INDEX OF TEXTS TO THE 


Wr 


Chiip 

Vcr. 


21. 

Frag, i. div. 2. p. 201. 

cxvi. 

13. 

Cup, col. 2. 

8. 

Frag, i. p. 393. 

CXVIll. 

19. 

Gate, col. 3. 

7. 

Labour. 

CXIX. 

83. 

Frag. i. p. IO 7 . 

5. 

Hate. 

cxx. 

2. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 202 

3. 

Reproach, col, 2. 

cxxiii. 


Frag. i. p. 52. 

11. 

Way, col 2. 

cxxv. 

2. 

Jerusalem, col. 2. 

3. 

Night, col. 2. 

cxxxii. 

12. 

Fruit. 

13. 

Bull. 

cxxxiii. 

3. 

HermoHy col. 2. 

8. 

Nose, 

cxxxix. 

2. 

Frag. i. p. 88. 

17. 

Lion, col. 3. 


H. 

Knowledge. 


Frag I. p. 19. 


15. 

Lower parts. 

1. 

Lahe. 

cxli. 

3. 

Frag. i. p. 406. 

7. 

Angel, col. 12. 


7 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 47 , 

18. 

Know. 


9. 

Labour, col. 2. 

7. 

Hook, col, 7- 




— 

Frag. i. p. 129. 



PROVERBS. 

0. 

J I crmoniini. 





Frag. 1 . p. 19. 

i. 

31. 

Fruit. 

Lc. 

Frag. 1 ]). 90. 

iJ. 

4. 

Frag. i. p. 140. 

9. 

Frag, ii. p. 413. 

iv. 

27 . 

Know. 

4. 

^ Beauty. 

V. 

19. 

Frag. 11 . N. 11. p. 33. 

2. 

ll)i<i. 

VJ. 

11. 

Fiag. 1 . div. 2. p. IHO 

5. 

Frag. I. p. 539. 

— 

13. 

Foot, col. 4. 

8. 

Frag. j. p, 107 , 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 . p. 154. 

5, 

Asp. 

— 

— 

Frag. ii. p. 490. 

— 

Inchantnients, col. 2. 

VI. 

25. 

Eye- lids. 

7. 

Frag. 1 . tliv. 2. p, 201. 

Vll. 

13. 

Frag. i. p. 318. 

3. 

Wine, col. 4. 

— 

10. 

Frag. i. p. 29. 

8. 

Aniiocfus. 

— 

10 , 17 . 

Frag. ii. j>. 377* 

10. 

Flag 11 . N. IJ. p 42 

— 

22. 

Dog, col. 2. 

12. 

Beauty. 

— 

27 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 391. 

12. 

'Head, 

ix. 


Fool, col. 3. 

12, 

Frag. 11 . p. 419. 

— 

14. 

Frag. 1 . p. 29. 

13. 

Fj ag. j. p. 325. 

— 

— 

Frag. I. j>. 318. 

31. 

Bull. 


18. 

Hell, col. 3. 

9. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 3 





Flag. 1 . p. 391. 

10. 

Magi, col 2. 

X. 

8, 10. 

Lip. 

0. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 5 

— 

10. 

Flag. i. p. 154. 

13. 

FAgypt, col. 11. 

— 

29. 

Holy, col. 4. 

8 . 

Cup. 

xi. 

21. 

Frag, i, p. 1 12. 

49 

Angel, col. 13. 

— 

22. 

Swine, col 2. : Frag 11 . p. 

0. 

Frag 11 . ]). 400. 

XU. 

8 . 

Flag. i. div. 2. p. 201 

4. 

Flag. 1 . j>. 203, 

— 

9, 

Lamps, col. 2. 

0. 

Flag. 1 . p. 320. 

XVI. 

13. 

Frag. 11 . p. 441. 

7. 

Weeping, col. 2. 

— 

33. 

Flag. ii. p. 449. , 

4. 

11. Bahai. 

XVlil. 

20. 

Lip. 

5. 

Frag. 1 . p. 325 

x\. 

11. 

Holy, col. 5. 

5. 

Libel ty, col. 2. 

— 

20. 

Lamps, col, 2. 

10. 

11. Bahah. 

— 

29. 

Frag. i. p. 152. 

5. 

Frag. 1 . ]). 333. 

xxi. 

7 . 

Frag. ii. p. 420. 

5. 

Flag. i. ]). 350. 

xxii. 

2. 

Boor. 

11 

Angel, col. 12. 

— 

25. 

Frag. i. p. 333. 

12. 

Frag. i. p. 327. 

XXlll. 

34. 

Frag. i. p. 410. 

20. 

Iniquity. 

XMV. 

20. 

Km, col. 2. 

11. 

Frag. 1 . p. 397 . 


34. 

Flag. i. div. 2. p. 186. 

27. 

Frag, i, p. 201. 

XXV. 

11. 

First fruits, col. 2. 

5. 

Eagle. 

— 

15, 

Snow. 

15. 

Flag. 1 . p. 333. 


20. 

Nitre. 

18. 

Frag, li N. H. p. 33. 


24. 

Flag. i. div. 2. p. 191. 

21. 

Frag. I. p. 381. 

XWJ. 

1. 

Snow, 

45. 

Repentance, col. 2. 

— 

8. 

Sling, col. 2. 

10. 

Darkness. 


21. 

Flag. i. p. 202. 

3. 

Lucifer. 

XXVIl. 

9. 

Frag. i. p. 310, 

1. 

Hear. 


15. 

Ointment. 
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Chap. 

\\r 


riiaiu 

V'« r. 


xxvii. 

22. 

Fra;». i. p. 55. 

vii. 

20. 

Bazar. 

XXIX. 

10. 

Holy, col. 5. 

Mil. 

1—3. 

Maher-SholaUHash- Baz 

— 

13. 

Poor. 



4. 

Abba, col, 2. 

— 

24. 

Oath, col. 2. 

ix. 

r». 

Father, col. 2 

XXX 

lii. 

Frap^. 11. N. H. p 118. 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 . p. 240. 


17. 

F>at» 11. N. II p 09 

\. 

9. 

Flag 11 . p. 218 


19. 

Almah, col. 2. i 



12. 

Fruit. 

xxxi 

18. 

Frag 11 . p. 434. 

MU. 

21. 

b'lng 1 . p. 251 




MV. 

9. 

Hell. 


ECCLESIASTES. 

— 

12 

jMciJer. 




— 

19 

Flag. II ]i. 203. 

111. 

18—21. 

Beast, col. 2. 

— 

23. 

Flag II. N. 11. p. 49 

V. 

r». 

Finn 1. ]) 28/. 

— 

30. 

First-born. 

Vll. 

27. 

P'rai; i. div. 2. p 7 

XV. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . p. 153. 

IX. 

10. 

Know led !>e. 1 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 391. ‘ 

— 

13. 

Air, col 2. 1 

— 

3. 

Frag. li p 390 

X 

11. 

Inchan Iments, col. 2 1 

— 

5. 

Baal-Shniisha, col. 2 

Ml. 

4. 

Bird, col. 4. 

1 

— 

Flag. 1 . p. 334. 

— 

5. 

Frai» i.p.77.*div 2 p U*9. 

XVI. 

iK 

IVeepmg, col, 3. 

— 

11. 

Nail, col 2. 

XV 111! 


Flag. 1 . div. 2. p. 25, 172 . 




— 

1. 

Cush, col. 5. 


SUNG 

OF SOLOMON 

1 

L 2 

Sea. 




! xi\. 

18, 19. 

Onion, 



Flag. 1 iliv. 2. p 85, 215 

1 XXI 

12. 

Night, col. 2. 

i. 

5. 

Frag 1 . p 135. 

1 — 

— 

Flag 1 . p. 341 


— 

F'lag. 1 p. 380. 

XMl. 

1. 

If'eights, col. 3, 

— 

9. 

Frag. 1 p. 92, 303 


8. 

Flag. J. p. 307. 


10, 11. 

Frag 1 . p. 90. 


10. 

Frag i, p. 393 

ii. 

15. 

Flag. 1. j). 389 

— 

17 . 

Frag. 11 . N. 11 p. 57 

— 

— 

Frag 11 N. H. p. 42 


21. 

Adoption, col. 3. 

iii. 

3. 

Frag. 1 p. 519. 

— 

22. 

Key, col 2. 


0. 

Flag. 1. p. 91. 


23. 

Nail, 

— 

— 

Frag I. p 310. 

XXlll 

1, Ikc. 

Chiiiim. 

— 

9, 10. 

Flag. 1 . ]). 92. 


15. 

Frag. 11 . p. 375 


10. 

Flag. 11 . p. 385 

XXV. 

10. 

Frag. 1 . p. 84. 

IV. 

9. 

Flag 1. p. 315. 

XXVI, 

3. 

Frag. 1 . J). 325 

— 

13. 

Fountain. 

— 

10. 

Frag. 1 . p. 400. 

— 

13, 14, 

Flag 11 . N. H. p. 122 

XXVlI. 

2. 

Fgypt, col. 10. 

V. 

1. 

Drunk. 

— 

5. 

Frag I. ]>. 381 

— 

4. 

Frag. 11 . p. 439. 

XXVIll 

17 . 

Measure, col. 2 

— 

7. 

hrag. 1 p. .31 1 . 


24. 

Flag. 1 . p. 403. 

— 

— 

Frag 1 . j) 519. 

— 

27 . 

Frag. I. 1 ). 84. 

— 

10 

Frag. 1 p 91. 

XXIX. 

11. 

Book, col 0. 

VI. 

12. 

11. Aminadab 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 457 

VII. 

1. 

F'rag. 1 . p. 90. 

XXX. 

1. 

Frag. 11 . p. 421. 

— 

5. 

Ibul. 


2. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 1/3 





0. 

ICeights, col. 3. 



ISAIAIL 


24. 

Frag. i. p. 89. 





28. 

Frag. II. p. 399 

1. 

8. 

Flag 1. p. 380. 


33. 

Angel, col. 12. 

ii. 

1—^1. 

Flag. ii. p. 351 

XXMII. 

4, 5. 

Locusts. 

— 

20. 

Frag 11 N. 11. p. 53. 

XXXIV. 

7 . 

Bull. 

111. 

17—24. 

Frag 11. p. 305, 


9. 

Sulphur, col. 2. 

— 

18. 

Lunula. 

— 

13. 

Frag. 1 . p 251 

— 

21. 

Frag. 11 . p. . 373 . 

XXXVll. 

7 . 

Frag. I. p. 12. 

IV. 

1. 

Name, col. 3 


29. 

Leviathan, col, 2. 

— 

3. 

Book, col. 5. 


30. 

Angel, col. 12. 

V. 

2. 4. 

Grapes, col. 3. 

1 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 470 . 

— 

11. 

Frag. J. p 351. 


— 

Frag. 11 . p. 485. 

vi. 

2. 

Frag. i. p. 279. 

XXXV 111. 

15. 

Frag. 1 . p. 205. 


10. 

Frag. 1 . p. 343. 

xl. 

3. 

Frag. i. p 327. 

vii. 


Frag. 1 . p. 103. 

— 

15. 

Frag. i. j) 400. 

— 

14. 

Almah, col. 1 and 4. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 442. 

— 

15. 

Frag. 1 . p. 337 . 

— 

22 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 381, 
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( hf«p 

Ver. 


xli. 

2. 

Frag. ii. p. 70. 

— 

7. 

Nail, col. 2. 

— 

15. 

Frag. i. p. 84. 

xlii. 

3. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 3. 

xllll. 

2. 

Frag. i. p. 185. 


20. 

Frag. i. p. 251. 

xhv. 

12. 

Frag. li. p. 528. 

— 

18. 

Frag. 1 . p. 344. 


20. 

Frag. 1 . p. 542. 

xlv 

3. 

Frag. i. p. 140. 

— 

14. 

Ethiopia, col. 5. 

\lvi 

1. 

Frag. 11 . p. 520. 

— 


Frag. ii. p. 34, 

xlvii. 


Darius, col, 2. 


12, 13. 

Frag. 11 . p. 8. 

xlvin 

1. 


xlix 

22. 

Frag. i. p. 350. 

— 

20. 

Drunk, 

li. 

1. 

Lake. 

— 

0. 

11. llahah. 

— 

17. 

Cup, 

— 

21. 

Drunk, 

Ill 

13. 

Frag. 1 . p. 30. 

Jill. 

1. 

Frag. i. p. 111. 

— 

0. 

Frag. i. p. 228. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 180. 

IlV. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . p. 370. 

Iv. 

10. 

Poetry, col. 5. 

Ivi 

4. 

Frag i. p, 530. 

Ivli. 

0 . 

Frag. 1 . p. 310. 

— 

10. 

Lip, 

lx. 

— 

Flag. 1 . p. 180. 

l\ii. 

10. 

Frag. 1 . p. 324. 

Jxv- 

11. 

Gad, col, 2, 3. 

— 

— 

Queen of heaven. 

— 

17. 

New. 

Ixvj. 

17 

Frag, ii. N. H. p. 48. 

— 

20. 

Frag. 11 , p. 424. 

— 

22. 

New. 


24. 

Fire, col 3. 



JEREMIAH. 

11. 

2. 

Espouse. 

— 


Foot, col. 3. 

— 

10. 

Chittirn, col. 2. 

— 

22. 

Frag. 1 . p. 207 . 

— 

25, 

Nakedness, col. 2 

ill. 

23. 

Frag, 11 . [). 301. 

— 

24. 

Lying, col. 3. 

IV. 

30. 

Eye lids. 

VI. 

30. 

Reprobation. 

Vll. 

17. 

Queen of heaven. 

Vlll. 

8. 

Style. 

— 

17. 

Inchantments, col. 2. 

X. 

5. 

Palm-tree, col. 2. 

\i. 

10. 

Wood. 

xii. 

9. 

Hycena, col. 2. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . N. H. p. 40. 

— 

9, 10. 

Bird, col. 3, 

Xlll. 

13. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 40. 

— 

20. 

Nakedness, col. 2. 

xiv. 

0. 

Frag. ii. H. p, 26. 


22. 

Frag. 11 . p. 13 


CilAp. 

Ver. 


XV. 

3. 

Frag. i. p. 102. 

— 

7. 

Frag. i. p. 88. 

XVI. 

7 . 

Repast, col. 2. 

— 

10. 

Frag. i. p. 262. 

XVII. 

11 . 

Partridge, 

xvili. 

3 . 

Potter. 

— 

— 

Potter*8 Wheels. 


14. 

Libanus, col. 9. 

XXI. 

32. 

Espouse, 

xxiii. 

29. 

Frag. ii. p. 452. 

XXV, 

24. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 


38. 

Dove, 

XXIX. 

2. 

Frag. i. p. 32. 

XXXI. 

. 15. 

Rachel, col. 2. 


— 

Fulfill, col. 2. 


t 

Frag. ii. p. 391. 

— 

22. 

New, 


29. 

Grapes, col. 2, 


34. 

Know. 


38. 

Frag. ii. p. 185. 

XXXll. 

24, &c. 

Frag. i. p. 137. 

xxxiv. 

18. 

CovermN^, col. 2. 


— 

Frag. i. p. 205. 

XXXV. 

0. 

Frag. i. p. 134. 

XXXVI. 

30. 

Frag, i, p. 9. 

xll. 

5. 

Frag. 1 . p. 153. 

xliv. 

15, &c. 

Frag, li, p. 10. 

— 

10—18. 

Queen of heaven. 

xlvi. 

10. 

Dove, 

xlvii. 

4. 

Philistines, col. 4. 

xlviu. 

5. 

Frag. 11 . p. 391. 

— 

37 . 

Frag. i. p. 108. 

xlix. 

8. 

Arabia, col. 6. 

— 

17 . 

Libanus, col. 11. 

— 

10. 

Jordan, col. 2. 

1. 

2. 

Bel. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 525. ' 

— 

15. 

Frag ii. p. 224. 

— 

10. 

Dove. 

— 

39. 

Frag, i, p. 251 . 

— 

44. 

Libanus, col. 11. 

— 

— 

Lion, col. 2. 

h. 

11. 

Locusts, col. 3. 

— 

41. 

Frag. i. p. 201. 


LAMENTATIONS. 

ii. 

8. 

Cord, col. 2. 

— 

20. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 

111. 

10. 

Dunghill. 

— 

18. 

. Eye, col, 2. 

iv. 

3. 

Frag. ii. N. H. p. 

V. 

4. 

Frag. i. p. 124. 



EZEKIEL, 

1 . 

8. 

Frag. i. p, 280. 

ii. 

6. 

Scorpion, col. 2. 

iii 

1. 

Frag. i. p. 127. 

iv. 

12. 

Frag. i. p. 165. 

viii. 

3-~5. 

Zeal, col. 2. 

ix. 

2. 

Frag, ii, p. 454. 

— 

9—13. 

Bread, col. 2. 

xi. 

18. 

Frag. i. p. 315. 



DICTIONARY AND FRAGMENTS. 


j8 


Chip. 

Ver. 


xii. 

5. 

House. 

\ni. 

4. 

Frag. 1 . p. 389. 

— 

10. 

Frag. I. p. 344. 

— 

— 

Frag. i. div. 2. p. 194. 

— 

18. 

Frag. i. p. 27. 

XV. 

2. 

Frag 1 . p. 332. 

XVI. 

4, 

Frag. j. div. 2. p, 17- 

— 

12. 

Frag. 11 . p. 373 . 

xvli. 

2. 

Libanus, col 10 

xvin. 

2. 

Grapes, col. 2. 

XX. 

7, a 

Eye, col. 2. 

, — 

28. 

Flag 1 . p. 541 

XXI. 

21. 

Arrows, 

— 

— 

Magic^rod. 

— 

— 

Frag 1 . p. 334. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11 . p. 5! 4. 

— 

22 

Frag. 1 . p. 400, 

— 


Frag. 1 . div. 2. ]> 74 

xxiii. 

40. 

Eye- lids. 

XXIV 

0. 

Frag. 11 p. 443 

— 

17. 

Bepast, col. 2. 

XXVI. 

5. 

Frag. 1 . p. 149 

XXVII. 


Frag. I p. 429. 


0, 

Ivory, 


11 

Pygmies, 

— 

18. 

fVine, col. 3. 

XWlll. 

10. 

Frag. li. p. IS 7 . 

xxix. 

4. 

Egypt, col. 1 1 . 

XXX 

5 

Frag. 1 . di\. n. p 40 


8, 0 

Ethiopia, col. 5. 


13 

Frag li p. 102. 


— 

Frag. 11 . p. 104. 

XXXl. 

3. 

Frag. ii. p. 9. 

\XXII, 


Frag. 11 . p. 201 

XXXllI 

2 

Frag. 1 p. 520 

\xx\ 

3. 

Lip. 

\XX1\ 

IH 

IJrink, 

\lvil 


Frag. 1 p 42 


10 

Frag. 1 . p. 203 

— 

l() 

Havran. 



DANIEL 

111. 


Frag. i. p 209 



:i, 10. 

Dulcimer, 



21 

Frag. 1 ]> 448 

u . 

13 

Time, ( ol. 2. 

V 


Frag. I. p. 375 

— 

2. 

Belshazzar, col. 2 

— 

7. 

Frag. i. ]>. 95. 

— 

12. 

Frag. 1 p. 330 . 

Vll. 

0. 

Alexander the Great 

IX 

24. 

Week 

— 

20. 

Frag. 1 . <liv. 2 p 71 



27. 

Abomination, 

X. 

13. 

Angel, col. 7* 



— 

I. Michael, col. 2 

XI. 

29. 

II. Arlaxcrxes. 

XH 

7. 

Time, col. 2. 


IlOSEA. 

4. JezreeL 

5. Bow. 


Chap 

Ver. 


Jii 

2. 

Frag. i. p. 73. 

— 

4. 

Frag. ii. p. 515. 

— 

4, 5. 

Teraphim, col. 2 

vii. 

11. 

Heart, col, 2. 

— 

15. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p 18*. 

— 

10. 

Bow. 

Vlll. 

4. 

Know. 

i\ 

4. 

Repast, col. 2. 

— 

5, 0. 

Flag. ii. p. 103. 


4. 

Frag. 1 p. 89. 

Mil 

2. 

Calf, col. 4. 

— 

4. 

Know. 

— 

5. 

Ibid. 

— 

7 . 

Leopold. 

XI V. 

2. 

Calf col 4. 

— 

— 

Ltp. 

— 

7. 

Libanus, col. 10. 

— 

— 

Wine, col. 3. 



JOEL. 

1 

13. 

Frag i div. 2. p 24 

11 

3—11. 

Frag 11 . N. 11 p 110. 

- 

0 

Frag. 1 div. 2. p 0 



AMOS. 

1. 

5. 

Heliopolis , 

11. 

8. 

Pledge, 

— 

— 

Wine, col. 5. 

111. 

12. 

Flag. 1 . p. 145 

— 

— 

Frag, 1 . p. 200. 

— 

15. 

Frag. 11 p. 404. 

IV 

2. 

Frag. 1 p. 203 

— 

3. 

Flag. 1 . p. 49 

V 

25. 

Niches. 

— 

20 

Chiun. 

— 

— 

liemphan. 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 . p. 109 

— 

— 

Frag. 1 . p. 403. 

— 

— 

Frag. ii. p 79 ‘ 

VI 

4. 

Frag. 11 . j>. 405 

Ml 

1. 

Frag. i. p 333. 

— 

10, &.C 

Amos. 

— 

14. 

Flag. i. div. 2 p, 188 

Mil 

0. 

Pool . 

l\ 

3. 

Fla^. li. N. H. p. 97 

— 

7 . 

Philistines, col. 4 

— 

9. 

Frag. 11 . p. 399 

— 

13. 

Flag. i. p. 329 



JONAIL 

1 

0. 

Frag. j. p. 410 ' 

— 

17 . 

Frag. J. p. 200, 409. 

— 

[- 

Flag. 1 . div 2. p I 7 O; 

li 


Frag. 1 . p. 257 . 

— 

3. 

Frag. i. p. 411. 

1\ 

0. 

Kik ajon. 

— 


Frag, i. p. 135 



MICAH. 

1. 

8. 

Frag, i p. 251 

— 

10 . 

Dunghill..: Frag i. p. 


V 
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INDEX OF TEXTS TO THE 


CInp. 

Ver. 


1. 

10. 

Ophrah. 


1—4. 

Frag. li. p. 351. 

— 

13. 

Frag. i. p. 89. 

\ . 

2. 

Bethlehem, col. 2. 

VI 

5. 

Poetry, col. 5. 



NAHUM. 

1 

5. 

Frag. i. p. 329. 

III 

9. 

Libya. 


17. 

Locusts, col. 2. 


HABAKKUK. 

11 

12. 

Blood, col. 3. 

111 

17. 

Libanus, col. 11. 


ZEPHANIAII. 

1. 

8. 

' Habits, col. 2. 

— 

12. 

Lees. 



HAGGAl. 

n. 

12. 

Sanctify, col. 2. ’ 


ZECHARIAII. 

1 

8. 

Frag. i. div. 2. p, 190. 

in. 

1. 

Satan, col. 2. 

— 

9. 

Eye, col. 2. 

— 

14. 

Son, col. 2. 

VI. 

2. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 190. 

i\. 

9. 

Ass. 

— 

12. 

Hope. 

X. 

2. 

Frag. ii. p. 513. 

— 

4. 

Nail. 

— 

— 

Corner, col. 2. 

XI. 

1, 

Libanus, col. 12. 

xii. 

3. 

Weights, col. 3. 

xiii. 

4. 

Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 23. 

xi\. 

21. 

Chitiim, col. 3, 


MALACHI. 

1 

3. 

Frag, li N. H. p. 105. 

11 

7. 

Knowledge, col, 3. 

— 

8. 

Frag. 1 . p. 155. 

— 

10. 

Frag 1 . p. 202. 

— 

13. 

Weeping, col. 3. 

ill. 

12. 

Frag, 1 . p. 207 . ^ 


[ MATTHEW. 

>. * Genealogy, col. 2. 

— 1, &c. Frag. 1 . div. 2. p. 57, C4. 

— 17, &c. Frag. i. div. 2. p. 62. 

— 18. I. Mary. 

ii. 6. Bethlehem, col. 2. 

— .18. Rachel, col. 2. 

— — 11. p. 391. 

— 23. Nazarite. 

2. Kingdom of heaven. 

— 11. Baptism, coh 3. 




DICTIONARY AND FRAGMENTS. 


5a 


Chip, Ver 

xxiv. 17. Flap. i. n. 371. 

„ 28. Body. 

— — 34. Frag. 1. p. 3fi8. 

41. Frag. i. p. 171. 

— Frag. ii. p. 393. 

e. Frag. li. p. 386 

44. Frag. 11. p. 430. 

xxvi. 6, 7. JBabasler. 


— 

7. 

Jlattng. 

— 

49. 

Frajj 1. p. 153. 

— 

50. 

Friend, 

xxvii, ' 

58. 

Frui<. 1. p. 98. 

6. 

Corban, 

— 

33. 

Wine, col 2. 


44. 

Theft, col. 6 

“ - 

48. 

Wine, col. 2. 


te 

MARK. 

ii. 

4, 11. 

FrafJC. i. ]). 28. 

— 

20. 

Abialhar, : IV. Ahimelcch 

- 

41, &,c. 

Fruf;. 11. p 405. 

V. 

1. 

Gadara. 

vi. 

21, &r. 

Frau;', i. p. 98. 

vii. 

11. 

Corban. 

vhi. 

10. 

Dalmanutha. 

ix. 

44. 

Fire, col. 3. 

xi. 

13. 

Flag p. 512. 

xiii. 

35. 

Frag. 1 p. 510 

XIV. 

45. 

Frag. 1. p. 153. 

.ii— 

51. 

Frag. 11 p. 331. 

XV. 

22. 

Wine, col 2. 

Theft, col. 0. 

LUKE. 


32. 

i. 

3. 

Theophilus. 


17. 

Heart, col. 2. 

- 

29. 

Frag. ii. l>. 31,5. 


40. 

Frag. 11. p. 317. 


48. 

Humility, col. 2. 


03. 

Frag, i p. 128. 

■ 

68. 

Frag. 11. p. 318 

ii.; 

1,2. 

Cyrenius, 



1—3. 

Frag. i. p. 113. 

— 

7. 

Frag. 1. p. 45. 



Frag^ 1. p 5i:i. 


11. 

Saviour, col. 2. 

ill. 


Genealogy, col. 2 


1. 

Frag. 11. p. 494 


17. 

Frag. i. p. 88. 


23, 

Frag. i. <liv. 2. p. 57, 54 

IV. 

17. 

Frag. 1. p. 128. 


18. 

Frag. i. p. 340. 

V. 

19. 

Frag. 1. p. 370, 371 


— 

Frag. ii. p. 405. 

— . 

37. 

Old. 

vi. 

1. 

Sabbath, col. 10. 

Vll. 

21. 

Frag. i. p. 346. 


32. 

Dead, col. 2. 


30. 

Frag. i. p. 162. 

viii. 

26. 

Gadara. 

IX. 

62. 

Flag. i. p. 464. 

X. 

5, 6. 

Frag. ii. p. 453. 


Chap 

Ver. 


X. 

34. 

Frag. i. p. 4.5 40. 

XI. 

5. 

Frag. ii. p. 453. 



20. 

Kingdom of heai en. 



44. 

Srpulchre. 



52. 

Key, col. 2. 

■■ - 

— 

Knowledge, col. 3. 

Tll. 

1—3. 

Frag, 1. p. 123. 



35. 

Frag. II. p. 437 



30. 

Irag. 11. p. 389. 

— 

49. 

Fire, col. 4. 

xiii. 

32. 

Frag. 1. p. 390. 

XIV. 

21. 

Frag. 1. p. 90. 

— 

26. 

Hate. 

XV. 

8. 

Frag. ii. p. 430. 

— 

— 

Frag. 11. p. 437. 



11, &c. 

Frag. i. p. 126. 

XVI. 

9. 

Flag. i. (liv. 2. p. 199. 



12. 

Frag. 1. cliv. 2. p. 4. 

— 

13. 

Hate 

XlX. 

4. 

Frag. i. p. 121. 



8. 

Publican, col. 2. 




Restitution. 

XXII. 

2.5. 

Frag. 1. p. 162. 


60. 

Flag. i. p. 519. 

xxili. 

31. 

Flag. i. p. 123 



39, 40. 

Theft, col. 6. 

xxiv. 

25. 

Heart, col. 2. 



.JOHN. 

1. 

1. 

Word, col. 5. 



12. 

Adoption, col. 3 


49. 

Frag. 1, ]) 20, 

11. 

8, 9. 

Archill iclinus. 

ill 

4, 5. 

Regeneration, col. 3. 

— 

H. 

Flag. 1. p. 73. 



14. 

Frag. i. tliv. 2. p 208 

iv. 

6. 

Frag 1. p. 26. 



42. 

Saviour, col. 2. 

V. 

2, ^c. 

Frag. 1. p. 1 17- 



3.5. 

Flag. 11. p. 43S 

vi." 

27. 

Frag. 1. p. 527. 

vni. 

3. 

Adultery. 



47. 

Hear. 

IX. 

4. 

Night, col. 2. 



40. 
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